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BELIEF  IN  GOODNESS 


IN  THESE  days  of  stress  and 
storm,  our  thoughts  seem  to 
dwell  more  often  than  formerly, 
upon  the  serious  aspects  of  our 
daily  life. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  chaos 
and  confusion,  or  so  it  seems,  as 
we  read  the  newspapers,  or  listen 
to  news  comments  via  the  radio. 
All  our  affairs  seem  to  be  in  a 
hopeless  state  of  disorder.  Com- 
munism is  a frightword,  as  we  con- 
sider it  a threat  to  our  present  way 
of  life.  We  begin  to  wonder  if  we 
already  have  termites  in  the  foun- 
dations of  our  House  of  Liberty. 
Seeds  of  doubt  are  being  sown  in 
our  minds  as  to  the  integrity  of 
some  of  our  Leaders.  We  listen 
to  the  experts,  and  we  try  to  un- 
derstand what  each  side  has  to 
say,  then  evaluate,  and  make  up 
our  own  mind.  But  there  are  too 
many  sides,  too  many  angles,  and 
the  last  state  of  our  poor  confused 
minds  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Can  we  decide  from  what  we 
know  on  the  subject  whether  we 
were  right  or  wrong  in  abandon- 
ing the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China  to  the  Communists,  or 
whether  we  should  now  help  them 
hold  Formosa?  Do  we  consider 
ourselves  capable  of  judging  John 
L.  Lewis  as  an  aspiring  Dictator  or 
as  a sincere  champion  of  the  un- 
der-privileged? If  we  do  have 
some  well  founded  convictions  on 
these  problems,  what  can  we  do 
about  it  except  write  our  Congress- 
men or  Representatives? 

We  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the 
Hydrogen  Bomb.  We  are  horrified 
at  the  revealing  of  Dr.  Fuch's  trea- 
son. We  are  worried  and  concern- 
ed not  only  for  ourselves  and  our 


Nation,  but  for  the  whole  future  of 
civilization. 

What  then  keeps  us  from  giving 
up  in  despair  and  enables  us  to 
carry  on  the  daily  tasks  of  life? 
How  can  we  awaken  to  a new  day 
with  renewed  strength,  and  the 
will  to  work  and  perserve? 

I believe  that  it  is  the  spirit  or 
influence  of  good  which  is  strong- 
er than  any  other  force  in  the  uni- 
verse. I believe  that  we,  by  the 
awareness  of  this  moving  force 
within  ourselves,  can  move  moun- 
tains of  doubt  and  fear  from  our 
paths  and,  through  serene  belief 
in  the  inherent  goodness  of  every 
child  of  God,  exert  our  positive 
contribution  so  that  it  prevails  over 
the  negative  suggestion  of  threat- 
ened evil. 

Belief  in  goodness  or  love  of 
God  (what  we  call  it  does  not 
matter),  is  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  each  one  of  us.  No  one 
in  sufficient  unto  himself.  We 
have  to  love,  and  be  loved,  and 
in  loving  we  are  unselfish  and 
good.  We  stand  by  our  loved  ones 
through  thick  and  thin.  We  rejoice 
with  them  when  they  are  happy; 
we  suffer  with  them  when  they 
are  in  distress.  We  strive  to  un- 
derstand when  they  are  in  error, 
and  we  forgive  even  when  there  is 
no  repentance. 

Love  is  a mystery;  it  is  intangi- 
ble; it  is  of  the  spirit;  and  it  is  the 
guiding  motive  of  our  lives.  Why 
then,  do  we  not  allow  it  to  help  us 
combat  forces  which  assail  our 
national  life,  even  civilization  it- 
self? 

We  are  commanded  to  loveiour 
enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  ^hat 
hate  us;  and  yet  there  are  mgny 
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among  us  who  call  ourselves 
Christians  who  deliberately  foster 
hate  and  prejudice  in  our  hearts 
and  indoctrinate  it  into  the  minds 
of  others. 

We  can  love  our  enemies  by 
trying  to  understand  their  actions, 
we  can  help  them  by  being  above 
reproach  ourselves.  We  can  en- 
courage our  Leaders  to  govern 
wisely  and  sincerely  by  believing 
in  them.  And  most  of  all,  we  can 
help  by  being  just  as  good  as  God 
wills. 

As  Americans  we  have  a na- 
tional ideal  embodied  in  a my- 
thical personality  called  "Uncle 
Sam."  As  we  speak  or  think  of 
Uncle  Sam,  do  we  realize  that 
we  are  in  reality  Uncle  Sam? 

To  keep  "Uncle  Sam"  what  he  is, 
you  and  I make  many  contribu- 
tions. We  fuss  about  income  taxes 
and  every  kind  of  tax  and  every 
other  kind  of  tax,  but  our  treas- 
ury gets  it  just  the  same,  and  as 
long  as  it  keeps  America  big,  no 
sincere  American  wCints  to  hold 
back  his  share.  But  there  are  other 
attributes  which  must  go  into  the 
stature  and  strength  of  our  nation. 
We  contribute  our  characters,  our 
educational  achievements,  our  so- 
cial, mental,  and  spiritual  status, 
all  that  we  are  goes  toward  mak- 
ing "Uncle  Sam,"  a figure  to  be 
reckoned  with.  If  we  do  not  do  all 
that  we  are  capable  of  doing,  if  we 
are  not  being  all  that  we  are  cap- 
able of  being,  then  we  are  de- 
creasing the  stature  of  the  same 
"Uncle  Sam." 

God  is,  in  a much  greater/  far 
reaching  sense,  the  ideal  person- 
ality of  the  entire  universe.  Think 
of  our  responsibility  and  our  priv- 
ilege. YOU  and  I have  it  in  our 
power  to  add  or  detract  from  this 


magnificient  over-all  belief  and 
influence.  By  striving  for  good, 
I do  not  mean  the  Polly-Anna  type 
of  goodness,  but  good  actions 
which  bring  forth  good  relation- 
ships, and  are  the  result  of  ef- 
fort exerted  in  the  face  of  all  ob- 
stacles, unfailing  belief  in  our 
ability  to  overcome,  and  the  will 
to  accomplish  by  perseverance 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

In  striving  we  contribute,  and  in 
giving  there  is  true  happiness.  If 
we  do  not  strive  for  rightness  and 
the  maintenance  of  goodness,  we 
are  upsetting  the  balance,  and  ex- 
ert an  influence  which  is  away 
from  good  and  therefore  bad. 

Peace  of  mind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  giving  of  the  good  which  is 
the  integral  part  of  all  God's  crea- 
tures. Give  as  you  find  within 
yourself  the  capacity  to  give,  then 
believe  with  all  your  heart,  in  the 
power  which  you  are  helping  to 
maintain.  Forget  the  giving,  look 
for  no  return,  and  in  your  heart 
you  will  find  a peace  and  serenity 
which  passeth  understanding.  It 
needs  no  description,  it  is  so  real, 
so  comforting,  that  you  know  all  is 
well  with  you,  with  your  friends, 
with  the  Nation,  and  with  the 
World. 

Believing  in  God  is  a steadfast 
daily  task.  We  must  be  diligent 
and  constant  in  the  renewing  of 
our  faith.  We  must  not  look  for 
perfection  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 
Take  no  thought  for  tomorrow.  Do 
as  you  sincerely  believe  to  be  right 
today.  Tomorrow  and  the  future  is 
secure  in  the  plan  of  the  infinite 
Mind,  and  our  conviction  of  the 
power  of  Goodness  is  our  security 
and  our  guide. 

Eleanor  B.  Pitman  '25 

Associate  Editor 
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Examples  of  Certain  Characteristics  of  Dr.  Washburn 
As  an  Hospital  Administrator  and  As  a Man 
(As  I Saw  Them) 

By  SALLY  JOHNSON,  Director  Emeritus,  School  of  Nursing 


IN  AN  article  printed  in  the  De- 
cember 1949  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY RECORD  I listed  in 
chronological  order  Dr.  Wash- 
burn's preparation  for  his  work, 
the  positions  he  held,  and  the  hon- 
ors conferred  upon  him.  In  this 
article  I am  writing  about  him  as 
an  administrator  and  as  a man. 

Sometime  during  the  spring  of 
1908  when  I had  been  in  the 
School  about  eight  months,  I 
learned  there  was  a new  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital.  At  that 
time  I had  no  conception  of  the  re- 
lation of  this  person  to  the  School 
of  Nursing,  but  I already  did  have 
a deep  loyalty  to  the  institution. 
Therefore  I wished  to  see  the  new 
appointee  that  I mighi  form  my 
own  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was 
worthy  of  the  post.  Quite  soon  he 
was  identified  for  me.  Of  course, 
I was  immediately  impressed  by 
his  erect  carriage,  dignified  bear- 
ing, and  commanding  mien!  I at 
once  felt  he  was  a proper  person 
to  direct  the  hospital. 

I saw  Dr.  Washburn  only  occa- 
sionally as  he  walked  through  the 
corridors  until  the  summer  of  1909 
when  a pupil  nurse  in  the  operat- 
ing room.  I was  one  of  several 
persons  involved  in  an  unfortu- 
nate incident  there.  I knew  ex- 
actly what  had  transpired  and,  for 
the  office  of  the  School  wrote  a re- 
port of  what  had  taken  place.  Un- 
fortunately by  the  time  the  conse- 
quences of  the  incident  came  to 
light,  there  was  no  one  to  corrob- 
orate my  report;  meanwhile  there 
had  been  a Change  Day  and  the 
vacation  supply  supervisor  had 


left.  When  tension  was  at  its 
height.  Dr.  Washburn  came  to  the 
operating  room  to  talk  with  the 
supervisor.  One  of  his  maxims 
was  "Go,  yourself,  to  the  seat  of 
trouble."  He  was  calm;  few  others 
were.  As  I walked  by  I distinctly 
heard  him  say,  "She  looks  like  a 
person  whose  story  can  be  relied 
upon."  His  policy  then,  as  always, 
was  to  wait  until  all  the  evidence 
was  in.  Time  proved  that  my  re- 
port was  correct.  Then  and  there, 
when  only  a second  year  student, 
I personally  learned  that  fairness 
was  one  of  Dr.  Washburn's  basic 
principles  of  administration. 

My  first  position  after  gradua- 
tion was  that  of  instructor  in  the 
school  of  nursing  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, New  Bedford.  I was  very 
lonesome  and  homesick  for  my 
friends  in  Boston.  Dr.  Washburn 
was  a native  of  New  Bedford.  His 
mother  still  lived  there,  and  alone. 
Sometimes  when  I went  for  a walk 
in  the  evening  I walked  along  Ash 
Street  that  I might  see  the  lighted 
windows  in  her  home.  That  light 
was  for  me  a connecting  link  with 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  it  cheered  me  a bit!  Years 
later  when  I told  Dr.  Washburn 
about  this  he  said,  "What  a tragic 
situation!  There  was  my  mother, 
even  more  lonely  than  you.  How 
she  would  have  welcomed  you." 
As  he  told  me  a little  about  his 
mother,  I realized  that  here  had 
been  one  of  those  deep  bonds  of 
affection  which  so  often  exists  be- 
tween mother  and  son. 

During  the  years  1913-16  I be- 
gan to  have  a speaking  acquaint- 
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ance  with  Dr.  Washburn.  I was 
at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
where  he  came  to  see  Dr.  Howard. 
I saw  him  too  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  when  I 
went  there  to  see  Miss  Parsons. 
Behind  that  austerity  I began  to 
see  his  friendliness  and  his  sense 
of  humor. 

The  year  1917  found  me  super- 
intendent of  nurses  at  the  Albany 
Hospital.  I was  a member  of  the 
Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Washburn  attended  one 
of  its  meetings,  probably  as  a rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association.  I was  proud  of 
his  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  committee.  I was  impressed 
by  his  frankness  when  he  said 
"Nursing  leaders  have  improved 
the  schools  of  nursing  mainly  by 
pulling  on  their  own  boot-straps. 
They  have  had  very  little  help 
from  doctors  or  hospital  adminis- 
trators." When  the  meeting  was 
over  he  sought  me  out  to  give  me 
news  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  to  inquire  about  my 
job  and  to  assure  me  that  Miss 
Parsons  and  he  were  always 
ready  to  give  me  any  help  they 
could. 

It  was  only  a few  weeks  after 
this  meeting  that  Dr.  Washburn 
left  for  France  as  Commanding 
Officer  of  Base  Hospital  6.  Miss 
Parsons  went  as  Chief  Nurse.  Per- 
haps this  is  as  suitable  a place  as 
any  to  record  the  fact  that  it  was 
Dr.  Washburn  who  first  proposed 
this  voluntary  participation  of  civ- 
ilian hospitals  in  time  of  war. 

Dr.  Washburn  and  Miss  Parsons 
were  back  from  France  early  in 
1919.  In  a relatively  short  time 
Miss  Parsons  resigned  from  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of 
Nurses.  I was  appointed  to  suc- 


ceed her  and  took  office  October 
1,  1920.  Then  began  a period  of 
fourteen  years  when  I was  priv- 
ileged to  work  closely  with  an 
hospital  administrator  of  unsur- 
passed ability.  I learned  much 
from  his  wise  precepts  but  more 
from  his  good  examples. 

Loyalty  was  the  keystone  of  his 
administrative  policy:  he  gave  it 
to  trustees,  medical  staff,  heads  of 
departments  and  to  all  other  work- 
ers. He,  himself,  expected  loyalty 
from  others.  He  received  it  be- 
cause he  gave  it.  I soon  saw  an 
example  of  his  loyalty  to  his  own 
ranking  officers.  I had  returned 
to  the  hospital  in  the  middle  of  that 
year  when  a trial  period  was  be- 
ing given  to  the  policy  of  dividing 
Dr.  Washburn's  former  executive 
responsibilities  with  another  man 
designated  as  Administrator.  Only 
those  who  know  how  strongly  Dr. 
Washburn  believed  that  an  insti- 
tution can  have  but  one  executive 
head  can  understand  the  degree 
to  which  that  trial  year  was  one  of 
personal  trial  to  him.  However, 
never  once  during  that  period,  by 
word  or  deed,  did  he  reveal  to  the 
heads  of  departments  how  out  of 
sympathy  he  was  with  the  plan. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he 
was  again  appointed  sole  execu- 
tive officer,  he  carefully  explained 
to  me  certain  reasons  for  this  ex- 
periment. Thus  during  my  first 
months  of  working  with  him  I 
learned  the  magnanimity  of  his 
loyalty. 

This  practice  of  loyalty  was  the 
major  reason  why  Dr.  Washburn 
gave  all  who  worked  with  him  a 
sense  of  absolute  security.  As  de- 
partment heads  we  were  sure  that 
we  were  the  first,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  the  last,  to  be  told 
if  he  thought  something  might  be 
wrong  with  our  respective  depart- 
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ments.  He  allowed  no  administra- 
tive gossip.  We  knew,  too,  that 
he  would  form  no  final  opinion  un- 
till we  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  and  report 
to  him.  I soon  learned  to  substan- 
tiate that  part  of  a report  which  I 
gave  as  fact;  heresay  and  opin- 
ion might  be  reported,  but  they 
must  be  labeled  as  such.  He  made 
it  plain  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
embarrassed  nor  have  me  em- 
barassed  by  inaccurate  reports. 
Our  feeling  of  security  was 
strengthened  by  his  calmness  in 
the  face  of  near  disaster.  In  a re- 
markably short  time  he  saw  the 
major  factors  in  problems  pre- 
sented. He  saw  not  only  the  pres- 
ent, but  the  future  significance  of 
possible  solutions.  He  had  extra- 
ordinary fore-sight.  When  I once 
remarked  about  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  reached  sound  decisions 
he  replied,  "An  administrator  must 
not  be  a vacillating  person,  even 
if  he  occasionally  makes  a mis- 
take. Of  course  any  person  who 
thinks  he  never  does  make  a mis- 
take is  a fool."  No  one  likes  to 
admit  a mistake  but  Dr.  Washburn 
was  big  enough  to  do  it.  I have 
heard  him  say,  "I  did  not  look  in- 
to that  as  thoroughly  as  I should 
have  done."  Once  he  told  me  "If 
I ever  again  show  signs  of  ap- 
pointing one  of  our  graduates  to 
a position  before  learning  about 
her  record  in  the  School,  ask  me 
why."  On  one  of  the  occasions 
when  I did  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Washburn's  opinion  concerning  a 
policy  of  the  school,  I said,  "I  am 
sorry  not  to  agree  with  you  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  I do  not."  His 
reply  came  quickly,  "When  the 
day  comes  that  you  fail  to  tell  me 
when  you  disagree  with  an  opin- 
ion of  mine  that  affects  your  de- 
partment, on  that  day  you  lessen 


your  value  to  me!"  I am  sure  there 
were  times  when  he  wished  I 
would  forget  what  he  had  said. 

Another  factor  of  Dr.  Wash- 
burn's administration  that  gave  his 
staff  a sense  of  security  was  his 
availability  for  consultation.  With 
few  exceptions  the  top  of  his  desk 
went  up  at  exactly  8:30  a.m.  and 
down  at  exactly  5 p.m.  It  was  al- 
most safe  to  set  clocks  by  those 
two  sounds.  He  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  he,  himself,  was  always 
ahead  of  his  work;  therefore,  he 
had  time  to  consider  the  problems 
presented  to  him.  But  he  never 
allowed  his  time  to  be  wasted. 
When  he  believed  there  was  noth- 
ing more  of  importance  to  be  said, 
he  reached  for  his  spectacles.  It 
was  time  for  the  visitor  to  leave. 

In  nearly  all  hospitals  during 
the  years  of  Dr.  Washburn's  ad- 
ministration, the  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  dependent  almost 
solely  upon  the  Directors  to  create 
a situation  in  which  they  could 
develop  their  respective  depart- 
ments. Without  the  Directors'  co- 
operation, no  department  head, 
however  capable  of  planning  and 
administering  a progressive  pro- 
gram could  make  progress.  One 
only  needs  to  read  the  1908-1934 
annual  reports  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Nurses  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Washburn  did  create  a 
situation  where  department  heads 
could  work  with  satisfaction. 

Unfortunately  there  is  an  execu- 
tive now  and  then  who  takes  to 
himself  credit  for  ideas  that  origi- 
nate with  the  members  of  his  staff. 
Dr.  Washburn  gave  credit  where 
credit  was  due  and  often  gave  it 
publicly.  Many  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  he  read  a paper  on 
the  construction  of  nurses'  resi- 
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dences.  Not  he,  but  a listener, 
told  me  that  following  a compli- 
mentary remark  made  about  the 
paper  he  said,  "The  especially 
good  points  in  that  paper  I got 
from  the  superintendent  of  nurses 
before  I left  home." 

Dr.  Washburn  believed  that  one 
of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  a 
hospital  administrator  was  to 
have  the  basic  reasons  for  a need 
of  a hospital  so  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind  that  he  could  explain  the 
need  convincingly.  Furthermore 
he  should  have  tentative  plans 
and  know  probable  costs.  This 
thinking  was  based  on  the  reason- 
ing that  a potential  giver  wishes 
to  thoroughly  understand  the  need 
and  firmly  believe  that  the  respon- 
sible officer  knows  how  to  meet 
the  need.  It  was  largely  due  to 
Dr.  Washburn's  practice  of  this 
form  of  preparedness  that  brought 
the  first  gifts  for  the  Moseley,  Bak- 
er and  White  Memorial  Buildings 
and  for  nurses'  residence  that  will 
some  day  be  erected  and  prob- 
ably be  named  Bartlett  Memorial. 

As  a rule  Dr.  Washburn  showed 
no  more  outward  signs  of  pleasure 
than  of  disappointment.  Once  I 
saw  an  outstanding  exception.  It 
was  the  morning  he  learned  that 
Mrs.  Mary  Rich  Richardson  had 
made  to  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  a bequest  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  be  used  toward  the  cost  of 
building  a "Hospital  for  People  of 
Moderate  Means."  This  was  to 
be  a memorial  to  her  parents, 
Richard  Baker,  Jr.,  and  Ellen  Marie 
Baker.  He  believed  that  nothing 
in  the  hospital  world  at  that  time 
was  more  needed  than  such  a 
building.  There  were  three  major 
reasons  why  his  joy  over  this  be- 
quest was  unrestrained:  first,  this 
particular  form  of  medical  care 
could  now  be  provided;  second,  it 


would  be  to  the  honor  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  to 
erect  the  first  building  designed 
solely  for  this  purpose;  third,  his 
would  be  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing a large  share  in  planning 
the  building  and  setting  the  ad- 
ministrative policies.  But  that 
morning  he  named  only  the  first 
two  reasons.  I remember  exactly 
a remark  he  made  in  that,  one  of 
the  happiest  moments  of  his  life, 
"Now  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  can  demonstrate  how  it 
is  possible  to  fulfill  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  for  medical  care." 
Dr.  Washburn  never  allowed  the 
Baker  Memorial  to  be  referred  to 
as  an  experiment.  He  insisted  that 
it  was  a demonstration. 

Everyone  everywhere  knew  Dr. 
Washburn  as  a man  of  inate  in- 
tegrity. But  because  of  his  aus- 
tere manner  few  knew  of  his  inate 
kindness.  Only  those  who  worked 
closely  with  him  knew  that  qual- 
ity. We  knew  his  forbearance 
with  our  mistakes.  We  knew  he 
would  take  time  to  give  under- 
standing sympathy  when  it  was 
needed  and  to  give  advice  that 
was  helpful  because  it  was  con- 
sidered and  sound. 

I have  given  examples  of  Dr. 
Washburn's  loyalty,  judgment, 
foresight,  and  kindness.  They  are 
characteristic  of  both  the  hospital 
administrator  and  of  the  man.  The 
examples  are  those  recorded  by 
only  one  person  who  saw  them  as 
she  worked  with  him  in  only  one 
area  of  his  many  activities.  A 
complete  record  of  Dr.  Wash- 
burn's life  and  work  would  pro- 
vide material  for  a book.  Such  a 
book  would  be  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  on  hospital 
administrative  and  a real  inspira- 
tion to  hospital  administrators 
themselves. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY— 1949 

During  the  past  year,  1949,  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses'  Alumnae  Association  held 
seven  general  meetings.  Two  din- 
ner meetings,  one  in  March  and 
one  in  October,  were  well  at- 
tended. 

In  addition  to  the  business  meet- 
ings, the  Alumnae  sponsored  sev- 
eral special  activities  including 
a Silver  Tea  in  May  and  Pops 
night  in  June.  In  March  the  Asso- 
ciation was  hostess  to  District  #5 
of  the  State  Nurses  Association 
and  in  December  were  the  guests 
at  the  Students'  Candlelight  Serv- 
ice. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Association  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  conducted  by 
mail.  This  year  also  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  of  the  new  position 
of  Alumnae  Secretary.  The  Asso- 
ciation also  presented  corsages  to 
the  members  of  this  year's  grad- 
uating class,  and  three  electric 
sewing  machines  were  purchased 
for  the  students  with  money  do- 
nated by  the  Alumnae.  Revisions 
to  the  By-Laws  were  passed  upon 
in  May. 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  ten 
meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alice  Howell 

MEMBERSHIP  CARDS 

MEMBERSHIP  CARDS  will  be  a 
little  slow  in  reaching  you  as  we 
are  setting  up  a new  file  in  the 
Alumnae  Office  which  we  hope 
will  give  you  more  efficient  infor- 
mation of  the  status  of  our  mem- 
bers. Let  us  hear  from  you  if  you 
do  not  receive  your  QUARTERLY 


MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL  NURSES'  ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE— 1949 

We  endeavored  to  bring  to 
the  Alumnae  Association  what 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  many  of  our  members.  Only 
by  the  expression  of  opinion  of 
our  members  can  we  learn  the 
subjects  they  would  like  to  know 
about  and  I feel  certain  that  the 
Program  Committee  is  always 
open  for  suggestions. 

Our  dinner  meetings  were  very 
successful  and  brought  the  nurses 
an  opportunity  for  social  gather- 
ings. Those  meetings  not  preceded 
by  dinner  were  followed  by  re- 
freshment hours.  All  details  of 
the  dinners  and  after-meeting  re- 
freshments were  efficiently  execut- 
ed by  the  Hospitality  Committee. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Program 
Committee  were  $40.00  to  date 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Alice  F.  Van  Arman,  R.N. 

Chairman,  Program  Commitee 

THE  BIENNIAL 

The  burning  question  seems  to 
be  "Who's  going  to  the  1950  Bien- 
nial? You?  And  you?"  It's  be- 
ing held  in  San  Francisco,  May  8- 
May  12.  Surely  there  will  be  some 
M.G.H.  gatherings  there.  How 
about  giving  us  details  for  the 
June  QUARTERLY? 

ATTENTION 

Any  change  of  ADDRESS  will 
be  made  on  the  Mailing  List  in 
February  and  August.  If  you  have 
a change  in  address  kindly  notify 
us  as  near  that  date  as  possible. 
We  are  sorry  our  list  is  not  more 
accurate  at  the  present  but  we 
shall  make  every  effort  to  improve 
it. 
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NEW  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Following  their  meeting  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  December  30, 
the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  marched  across 
the  Bulfinch  lawn,  armed  with 
picks  and  shovels,  for  the  tradi- 
tional ceremony  to  break  ground 
for  the  new  six-story  Research 
Center  building  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Ralph 
Lowell,  chairman  of  the  hospital's 
building  committee,  turned  over 
the  first  shovel  of  earth. 

Construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing has  already  started,  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  completed  early  in 
1951.  It  will  centralize  all  the  re- 
search laboratories  in  the  hospital. 

The  cost  of  the  new  building  is 
estimated  at  $2,750,000.  $2,000,- 

000  of  this  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed: $700,000  from  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Society,  $485,000  from 
the  National  Heart  Institute,  $615,- 
000  from  public  gifts,  and  $200,- 
000  from  two  charitable  trusts  in 
Boston. 

The  date  of  the  ground  break- 
ing came  at  a significant  time, 
since  it  was  only  the  day  before, 
December  29,  133  years  ago,  that 
Charles  Bulfinch  was  sent  to  visit 
the  hospitals  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore  after  which 
he  was  to  draw  plans  for  the  first 
building  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Barbara  Stevens  '49 

1925  CLASS  REUNION 

A committee  has  planned  a two- 
day  reunion  for  the  Class  of  1925 
for  lune  2nd  and  3rd  in  collabora- 
tion with  graduation  day. 

Information  in  detail  will  be 
sent  to  all  class  members.  Please 
be  prompt  in  your  replies,  and 
send  in  any  suggestions  or  help- 


ful hints  that  you  think  will  make 
this  reunion  a success. 

Doris  Ellinwood 

THE  O.P.D.  DISPENSARY 

The  year  1949  saw  a new  serv- 
ice inaugurated  in  the  Out-Patient- 
Department.  This  unit,  called  the 

O.P.D.  Dispensary,  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1949,  and  is  located  in 
the  basement  space  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Ortho- 
pedic follow-up  Clinic.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  Dispensary  is  to 
provide  general  practitioner  serv- 
ice expeditiously  and  at  reduced 
cost  to  those  patients  with  minor 
accidents  or  illnesses  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Admitting  Officer, 
do  not  require  the  careful  and  con- 
tinued clinic  management  which 
is  provided  by  the  regular  clinics. 
To  make  it  clearer,  the  Dispensary 
acts  as  the  patient's  L.M.D., — the 
regular  clinics  render  specialist 
service. 

To  the  Dispensary  are  directed : 

1.  All  new  patients,  with  the 
exception  of  children  under  6 and 
patients  with  eye  and  ear  dis- 
eases, who  report  without  a phy- 
sician's letter  of  referral  unless 
the  presenting  signs  and  symp- 
toms are  so  clear-cut  that  careful 
clinical  management  is  definitely 
indicated. 

2.  Old  patients  who  have  been 
discharged  previously  from  one  of 
the  clinics  or  from  the  wards  who 
return  with  minor  accidents  or 
vague  symptoms  which  are  not 
referrable  to  their  former  illnesses. 

3.  Patients  discharged  from 
the  Emergency  Ward  who  need 
only  unspecialized  care  such  as 
removal  of  stitches,  administra- 
tion of  anti-biotics,  etc. 

The  Dispensary  is  open  daily 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.,  and  is 
staffed  by  two  Assistant  Residents, 
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one  each  from  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  services.  A graduate 
nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  Strzemienski  Wi- 
tunski.  Class  of  1940  is  in  charge. 
The  other  personnel  consists  of  a 
part-time  clerk  and  a part-time 
clinic  helper.  The  average  daily 
attendance  has  been  23,  with  a 
high  of  45.  The  admission  fee  to 
the  Dispensary  is  $1.00 — to  a regu- 
lar clinic — $2.25.  Admission  has 
been  simplified  by  making  the 
Dispensary  Clerk  also  a cashier 
and  an  admitting  clerk  who  car- 
ries out  all  admitting  procedures 
for  Dispensary  patients  with  the 
exception  of  the  financial  inter- 
view which  must  be  done  by  an 
Admitting  Officer. 

Although  a full  year's  exper- 
ience is  not  available,  the  Dispen- 
sary has  existed  long  enough  to 
permit  the  following  general  con- 
clusions: It  is  a quick  and  inex- 
pensive service.  It  is  a valuable 
aid  to  the  Admitting  Officers  in 
those  instances  where  the  initial  in- 
terview does  not  indicate  the  need 
of  care  in  a specific  clinic.  As  a 
place  in  which  to  handle  minor  in- 
juries and  infections,  to  give  cer- 
tain intra-muscular  injections  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  a doctor  or 
nurse,  and  to  dismiss  patient  with 
inconsequential  symptoms.  Dis- 
pensary as  proved  worthwhile. 

Items  of  Interest  from  Professional 
Magazines : 

Have  you  read  "The  Value  of 
the  Nursing  Care  Study,"  written 
by  Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauskch,  M. 
G.H.  '43,  and  her  husband  Hans 
Mauskch  and  published  in  A.  J. 
N.,  January,  1950? 

Florence  C.  Kempf,  remembered 
by  many  of  us  as  instructor,  ad- 
visor and  friend  in  the  School  of 
Nursing,  has  written  an  article  on 
evaluation  published  in  the  Nov. 
1949  issue  of  A.  J.  N. 


RECRUITING  AT  M.G.H. 

Working  both  independently 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  pub- 
lic relations  department  at  Bryant 
and  Stratton,  the  M.G.H.  has  rep- 
resented the  nursing  profession  at 
many  high  schools  in  and  around 
Boston.  The  primary  purpose  of 
these  talks  to  high  school  students 
is  not  to  get  girls  to  enter  the 
M.G.H.  Rather,  it  is  our  hope  that 
we  may  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  nursing  profession  so  that 
they  might  decide  whether  or  not 
they  are  interested  in  this  type  of 
work.  Our  objective  is  to  awaken 
the  young  girls  to  the  realization 
that  they  must  start  planning  for 
their  future  before  they  are  sen- 
iors in  high  school.  If  they  are  in- 
terested in  becoming  nurses,  they 
must  be  told  the  required  courses 
before  it  is  too  late  to  take  them. 

I wonder  if  you  are  aware  of 
how  much  is  being  done  these 
days  to  help  youngsters  choose  a 
career  for  which  they  are  suited. 
Almost  every  week  of  the  school 
year,  there  is  some  professional 
or  skilled  person  standing  before 
a group  of  students  telling  them 
about  his  or  her  work.  If  a student 
is  interested  in  buying,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  a tour  around 
a department  store  such  as  Fi- 
lene's.  If  a student  is  interested  in 
nursing,  she  is  invited  to  the  hos- 
pital and  shown  about.  In  just  the 
last  six  months  an  M.G.H.  repre- 
sentative has  spoken  at  such  high 
schools  as  Wakefield,  Stoneham, 
Reading,  Norwood,  Westwood, 
Wellesley,  Brookline,  Dorchester, 
Needham  and  many  other  schools 
in  the  greater  Boston  area. 

They  say  that  only  the  young 
can  be  choosers.  Let  us  hope  that 
through  our  talks,  we  have  helped 
them  to  choose  wisely  that  career 
for  which  they  are  best  suited. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Fernandez 
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6fh  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
REUNION 

The  distaff  members  of  the  6th 
General  Hospital,  met  for  the  first 
time  since  we  were  separated 
from  the  Army,  on  Dec.  18th  at 
the  Hampshire  House  in  Boston. 

Barbara  Peterson,  Christine  Mac- 
Kinnon, and  Virginia  Wyman  of 
Faulkner  Hospital,  were  respon- 
sible for  this  excellent  idea  and 
they  performed  all  the  tasks  nec- 
essary to  making  it  a reality.  They 
were  able  to  contact  by  letter  and 
telephone,  fifty  former  members 
of  the  old  6th  living  near  enough 
to  Boston,  to  make  their  attendance 
possible,  and  found  such  an  en- 
thusiastic response,  to  the  idea, 
plans  were  made. 

We  started  arriving  at  four 
o'clock,  and  groups  of  four  and 
five  appeared  in  rapid  succession 
so  that  by  six  o'clock,  forty-one  of 
the  possible  fifty  were  there. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  so  many 
of  the  old  gang  together  again. 
We  do,  without  doubt,  have  a spe- 
cial bond  between  us,  and  as  we 
renewed  old  friendships,  admired 
baby  pictures,  and  exchanged 
news  about  absentees,  our  hearts 
were  warm  and  we  wondered  why 
it  had  taken  us  so  long,  in  getting 
together  in  such  a reunion. 

Before  parting  we  chose  a com- 
mittee of  four,  to  meet  with  the 
men  of  the  6th  when,  and  if,  they 
plan  a reunion  of  the  whole  group, 
some  time  this  year.  This  com- 
mittee includes  Helen  Coghlan, 
Josephine  Barbour,  Virginia  Wy- 
man and  Barbara  Peterson. 

I cannot  close  without  speaking 
of  DK,  as  we  used  to  so  fondly 
call  Doris  Knights,  our  Chief 
Nurse,  she  has  gone  from  us,  and 
we  missed  her  presence,  she 
would  have  enjoyed  our  simple 
party.  We  did  not  speak  of  her. 


it  seemed  a more  suitable  tribute, 
that  each  one  of  us  should  re- 
member her  in  our  own  way.  I 
felt  that  in  Spirit  she  was  there, 
for  in  remembrance  there  is  meet- 
ing, and  as  often  as  we  meet  in 
large  groups  or  small,  she  will  al- 
ways be  present,  in  the  memory 
of  those  she  led  so  unselfishly, 
and  so  well. 

Eleanor  B.  Pitman  '25 

MERRIMAC  VALLEY  M.G.H. 

CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mer- 
rimack Valley  MGH  Club  was 
held  Wednesday  evening,  Janu- 
ard  18,  1950,  when  new  officers 
were  elected  and  the  club  was 
reorganized. 

The  following  were  chosen  as 
officers  for  the  coming  year: 

President — Virgina  Watts  Clark 

Vice-President — Catherine  Wil- 
son May 

Secretary — Edith  Dunnells  East- 
man 

Treasurer — Anne  Sargent  Mc- 
Kinnon 

Standing  committees  of  program, 
hospitality,  nominating,  ways  and 
means,  and  publicity  were  chos- 
en. The  meeting  date  of  the  club 
has  been  changed  to  the  third 
Wednesday  of  each  month  May  to 
October  exclusive.  A varied  pro- 
gram has  been  planned  and  it  is 
hoped  more  of  the  MGH  grad- 
uates in  this  section  will  be  able 
to  attend  the  meetings. 

The  greatest  and  noblest  pleas- 
ure which  men  have  in  this  world 
is  to  discover  new  truths;  and  the 
next  is  to  shake  off  old  prejudices. 

— Frederick  the  Great 
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SENIOR  BANQUET 

On  Thursday,  January  19,  1950, 
the  class  of  February,  1950  held 
its  Senior  Banquet  in  the  Crystal 
Room  of  the  Hampshire  House  in 
Boston.  Members  of  the  faculty 
who  were  present  were  Misses 
Ruth  Sleeper,  Sylvia  Perkins, 
Nancy  Frazer,  and  Elinor  Stanford. 

Because  the  number  of  students 
in  the  class  was  few,  the  group 
attending  the  banquet  was  small; 
this  made  the  evening  quite  pleas- 
antly informal.  Miss  Perkins  spoke 
to  the  group  on  possible  sources 
of  spirit  of  M.G.H.  followed  by 
characterizations  of  the  students. 

Afterwards  Miss  Caroline  Mein- 
elt  read  the  class  history,  will,  and 
prophecy. 

A most  enjoyable  evening  was 
had  by  all  who  attended. 

Martha  Ware,  Feb.'50 

BANQUET  FOR  THE  SENIORS 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  the  faculty  held  a ban- 
quet in  the  supervisor's  dining 
room  for  the  Senior  Class  about  to 
graduate.  The  room  and  tables 
were  attractively  decorated  in  a 
Valentine  motif,  with  carnations 
and  gardenias  in  a lovely  floral 
arrangement  on  one  of  the  tables. 
The  roast  beef  dinner  was  attrac- 
tively served  by  the  Dietary  De- 
partment. 

After  the  dinner  each  student 
received  a gardenia  to  pin  on  her 
dress.  Following  this  Constance 
Ferebee,  decked  in  a very  rakish 
black  hat  with  Kelly  green  feath- 
ers, proved  to  the  students  that 
talent  can  be  found  within  the  fac- 
ulty by  presenting  a humorous 
monologue,  "An  Afternoon  at  the 
Movies."  When  Miss  Ferebee  fin- 
ished, Miss  Sleeper  announced 
that  there  was  also  musical  talent 
present.  Thereupon  she  and  Miss 
Ferebee  rendered  several  selec- 


tions on  tonettes  followed  by  a 
solo  by  Miss  Sleeper  on  the  oc- 
arina. 

The  banquet  ended  with  almost 
an  hour's  singing  of  favorite  songs 
accompanied  by  Marie  Rearick  at 
the  piano.  The  highlight  of  this 
was  the  singing  of  songs  the  sen- 
iors had  made  up  when  they  were 
probies. 

I am  certain  the  faculty  enjoyed 
the  evening  as  much  as  the  stu- 
dents, and  we  are  hoping  that  we 
can  continue  the  banquets  with 
the  succeeding  classes. 

Barbara  Stevens,  '49 

SENIOR  FORMAL 

We  waited  a long  time  for  our 
Senior  Formal  — almost  three 
years  to  be  exact.  We  made  plans 
months  ahead  as  to  whom  to  ask, 
what  to  wear,  etc.,  and  when  the 
night  finally  came,  we  found  it 
was  worth  waiting  for. 

The  dance  was  held  in  the  Sher- 
aton Room  of  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel  on  February  3,  1950.  The 
room  with  its  soft  lights  and  Chin- 
ese wall  paintings  together  with 
Bill  Wellington  and  his  orchestra 
created  the  "soft  lights  and  sweet 
music"  atmosphere  we  had  all 
hoped  for.  Barbara  Watson  Well- 
ington, an  MGH  graduate,  provid- 
ed the  vocals. 

Three  of  the  younger  students 
acted  as  hostesses  and  ushered 
us  through  the  receiving  line.  For 
our  chaperones  we  asked  Misses 
Ruth  Sleeper,  Helen  Sherwin,  An- 
na Viden,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dean 
Clark,  all  of  whom  graciously  ac- 
cepted. 

Being  a strictly  "formal  affair" 
the  boys  wore  tuxedos,  and  we 
wore  our  best  gowns  and  silver 
slippers.  We  all  had  a wonder- 
ful evening  and  carry  fond  mem- 
ories of  our  Senior  Formal. 

Betty  Fifield,  Sept.  '50 
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In  ilemortam 


fMar  jori?  Sfllinjsmt  Utrliar&finn 

At  the  business  meeting,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1950,  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae 
Association  voted  to  incorporate 
in  the  minutes  the  following  trib- 
ute: 

The  untimely  death  of  our  fel- 
low alumna,  Marjorie  Johnson 
Richardson,  is  a sorrowful  loss  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Nurses  Alumnae  Association. 
We  individually  have  all  lost  a 
friend,  the  Alumnae  Association 
has  lost  an  able  officer  and  loyal 
inspired  worker,  and  the  nursing 
profession  has  lost  a capable 
leader. 

Mrs.  Richardson  labored  untir- 
ingly for  the  growth  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association.  Always  a loyal 
supporter  of  the  Association,  she 
was  a familiar  figure  at  our  meet- 
ings. She  freely  gave  of  her  time 
to  serve  on  committees  and  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  success 
of  many  alumnae  projects.  Her 
wisdom  and  experience  made  her 
a valuable  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  to  which  she  was 
elected  in  1947.  Her  untiring  efforts 
were  a source  of  inspiration  to 
those  who  were  fortunate  to  be  her 
associates. 

Mrs.  Richardson  did  much  to 
further  the  development  of  young 
nursing  students.  Her  skill  as  a 
teacher  and  her  enthusiasm  for 
nursing  influenced  many  promis- 
ing young  women  in  the  selection 


of  a career  in  nursing.  Both  at  our 
own  school  and  in  many  neighbor- 
ing schools,  Mrs.  Richardson  was 
a kindly  guiding  light  for  your 
students;  their  success  in  the  field 
of  nursing  will  long  serve  to  keep 
her  memory  bright.  Her  keen  mind 
and  unstinted  efforts  will  be  miss- 
ed by  all  who  are  concerned  with 
nursing  education  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nursing  profession. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Mrs. 
Richardson  intimately,  her  per- 
sonal friends,  her  classmates,  her 
colleagues,  are  deeply  touched 
in  the  loss  of  our  friend,  we  are 
fully  appreciative  of  her  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  nursing.  Her 
help  to  many  members  of  the  pro- 
fession will  remain  as  a memorial 
to  her  strength  of  faith  in  our  pro- 
fession. 

The  entire  Alumnae  Association 
mourns  her  death. 

Srt^rlg 

Hannah  Brierly  passed  away  on 
January  20,  1950  at  a nursing 
home  in  Newport,  R.  I.  Miss  Brier- 
ly was  a member  of  the  Class  of 
1887. 

flinkmatt 

Margaret  Coleman,  Class  1922, 
passed  away  on  March  1,  1950. 
Miss  Coleman  was  administrator 
of  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women 
for  eighteen  years. 
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mutnif 

Miss  Minnie  McAffee  died  at 
her  home  in  Woodstock,  New 
Brunswick,  on  January  17,  1950. 

A graduate  of  McLean  Hospital 
Training  School,  Miss  McAffee 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses  in  1904.  She  engaged 
in  private  nursing  to  1915  until  the 
first  World  War  when  she  enlisted 
in  The  Royal  Canadian  Army  Med- 
ical Corp,  serving  in  many  capac- 
ities as  Nursing  Sister  in  England 
and  France — at  one  time  she  was 
matron  at  Ramsgate  Hospital  at 
England.  She  was  decorated  for 
such  services  on  several  occasions 
including  the  Royal  Red  Cross  by 
King  George  at  an  investiture  held 
at  Buckingham  Palace  in  1917. 

Her  health  having  broken  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  she  was  forced 
to  retire  from  active  participation 
in  her  profession,  but  was  an  ever 
present  help  to  her  friends.  Many 
families  of  Woodstock  will  always 
remember  her  with  love  and  grat- 
itude. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sisters: 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Aitken  of  Toronto  and 
Miss  Viva  McAffee  of  Woodstock, 
New  Brunswick. 

lEUzabptlj  ®raljatn 

Miss  Sena  Whipple  of  the  Class 
of  1893  has  sent  us  word  of  the 
death  of  her  classmate,  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Graham  Ovington,  on  De- 
cember 24,  1949. 


Miss  Isabel  Strong  died  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1950  in  Winter  Park,  Flor- 
ida. She  was  a member  of  the 
Class  of  1895.  After  studying  at 
Smith  and  Rollins  Colleges,  she 
took  her  nurse's  training  at  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  and 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Lying-In  Hos- 
pital in  London.  For  six  years  she 
was  instructor  of  attendants  for 
the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and 
Hygienic  Association  and  later 
superintendent  of  the  District  Nurs- 
ing Association  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


iHaubf  iSflaUtrk 

Miss  Maude  Retallick  died  on 
December  29,  1949  at  St.  John  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  New  Brunswick. 
One  of  New  Brunswick's  outstand- 
ing women  in  the  nursing  profes- 
sion, Miss  Retallick  was  a pioneer 
in  endeavoring  to  elevate  and 
keep  on  a high  plane  the  stand- 
ards of  nursing  and  her  visionary 
efforts  resulted  in  the  present  New 
Brunswick  Association  of  Regis- 
tered Nurses,  of  which  she  was 
secretary  from  1916-1941. 

Miss  Retallick  was  a member  of 
the  Class  of  1905  and  held  super- 
visory positions  at  the  MGH  until 
1913,  when  she  returned  to  her 
native  city  to  become  superintend- 
ent of  the  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses,  which  position  she  held 
for  seven  years. 
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When  the  Name  of  a State  is  not  given  in  an  Address,  Massachusetts  is  understood 


1908 

Florence  Merrill  Dunnack,  Secretary 
10  Green  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

1909 

Alvira  Stevens  writes,  “One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  retired  is  having  the  leis- 
ure to  contact  old  friends.  During  my  sum- 
mer in  Nova  Scotia,  I spent  an  evening  with 
Jessie  Grant  (1906)  now  living  with  a broth- 
er in  New  Glasgow;  had  luncheon  with 
Ross  Morrison  Warren  (1910)  living  with  a 
sister  in  Stellarton;  and  called  on  Grace 
Bulmer  Bowers  (1914)  at  Great  Village. 
The  friends  of  Mrs.  Bowers  will  be  sorry 
to  learn  that  she  recently  lost  her  husband. 

“Between  trains,  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  I had 
time  to  call  briefly  on  Margaret  Belyea 
(1916).  Miss  Belyea  retired  about  two 
years  ago  after  serving  as  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hos- 
pital, Towson,  Md.  for  a number  of  years.” 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

1917 

Hazel  Goff,  M.G.H.  T7,  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  National  Nurs- 
ing Accrediting  Service. 

1918 

Marjory  Cabot  Ware,  Secretary 
255  So.  Main  St.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1919 

Elizabeth  O.  R.  Browne,  M.G.H.  ’19,  is 
the  Director  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Division  of 
the  Canadian  Junior  Red  Cross. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 

41  Hyde  St.,  Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

1922 

Ruth  Stickney  Straight,  Secretary 
90  Rider  Ave.,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


1923 

Mary  Canning,  Secretary 
159  Curve  St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

1924 

Madeleine  Lusk  (Mrs.  Merle),  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Ave.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

1925 

Doris  Ellinwood,  Secretary 

Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain  30,  Mass. 

1926 

Goldie  Barton,  Secretary 

73  Fisher  Ave.,  Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

1929 

Mary  L.  Foster,  ’29,  is  Mental  Hygiene 
Consultant  with  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health  and  also  part  time  con- 
sultant with  N O P H N. 

1930 

Vera  Eastham  Dormer,  Secretary 
259  Porter  St.,  Manchester,  Conn. 

1932 

Catherine  Philbin,  Secretary 
44  Hammond  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 

1933 

Gertrude  Christie  Kaissi,  Secretary 
262  Cabot  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill, 

Secretary  February  Section 

122  Florence  St.,  Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Ailene  Cook  Paterno 
Secretary  September  Section 
32  Fairmont  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

1935 

Barbara  Phillips  Christian,  Secretary 
Apt.  13B,  Clarkson  Housing  Project 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
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1936 

Marguerite  Vichules  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Ave.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Such  gloomy  weather  we  New  England- 
ers are  enduring!  Yet  who  could  think  of 
a more  perfect  way  to  dispel  the  gloom  than 
a heart-warming  telephone  conversation  with 
a long  lost  classmate.  The  responses  are 
more  than  gratifying.  Everyone  is  astound- 
ed with  the  realization  that  next  year  will 
be  our  15th  Anniversary  and  everyone  is 
clamoring  for  a reunion — our  first!  Do  you 
have  any  bright  ideas  as  to  time  of  year, 
place,  character  of  this  reunion?  If  so,  let 
us  know.  Tempus  fugit. 

Directly  or  indirectly  we  gathered  the 
following  bits  of  news. 

Phyl  Paton  (Mrs.  Claude  F.  Welch)  is  en- 
gaged in  the  usual  round  of  activities  of  a 
doctor’s  wife  now  that  school  has  partially 
emancipated  her  from  close  supervision  of 
Claude — age  10  and  John — age  7.  Dr. 
Welch  is  associated  with  Dr.  Allen  in  his 
Surgical  practice.  The  Welchs  keep  phy- 
sically fit  by  joining  a group  of  bowlers  one 
evening  a week.  Eva  and  Ira  Hardy  are 
usually  among  those  present.  Phyl  lives  at 
25  Rockmount  Rd.,  Belmont. 

Emily  Wyman  and  husband  Dr.  Russell 
Wigh  are  living  at  219  S.  Dudley,  Camden, 
N.  J.  with  their  two  boys — ages  7 and  5 — 
while  he  is  working  in  the  Dept,  of  Roento- 
goenology  at  Jefferson  Medical  School  in 
Philadelphia  and  doing  some  teaching. 

Dot  Richardson  has  been  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  being  a doctor’s  office  nurse  for 
the  past  two  years — hours  9 to  5 daily,  no 
Sundays  or  Holidays — remember  how  we 
used  to  dream  of  this?  Her  affiliation  at 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  serves  as  a use- 
ful background  in  assisting  Dr.  Meltzer  in 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  work.  She  gives  a 
Beacon  Hill  address — 6 Phillips  St. 

Marion  Mahoney  is  now  Mrs.  Everett 
Casey  of  37  Burnham  St.,  Somerville.  Two 
children  a boy,  8 and  a girl,  6 — keep  her 
busy  at  home  while  daddy  works  for  Shaw- 
mut  bank. 

Hats  off  to  Mrs.  John  Kunkel  of  20  Whal- 
burn  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  19,  Conn.  (Grace 
Washburn  to  you)  who  wins  the  prize  for 
our  class  in  number  of  progeny — five  so  far 
and  one  due  in  February!  The  oldest  is 
nine  and  there  are  4 boys  to  1 girl,  but  they 
are  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  their  parents. 

Dot  Smith  and  husband  Russell  L.  Dicks, 
whom  we  all  remember,  are  at  Durham,  N. 
C.,  and  Dot  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  class. 


“Just  a minute  this  morning  to  send  you 
a few  interesting  items.  Two  years  ago  when 
we  came  to  Duke,  there  was  not  an  MGH 
person,  I mean  nurse,  in  the  hospital.  There 
are  several  doctors  who  have  been  at  MGH 
sometime  in  their  past.  Then  Dorothy  But- 
ler Bersebach  (1935)  turned  up  with  her 
sweet  family,  two  little  girls  and  her  hus- 
band, Fred,  who  is  one  of  the  main  “bakers” 
in  the  University  dining  room.  Dorothy  is 
Head  Nurse  in  the  Blood  Bank  at  Duke 
Hospital.  Then  this  September  Louise  Moser 
and  Thelma  Ingles  came  to  Duke.  I am 
enclosing  two  clippings  taken  from  the  pa- 
per this  week  (Feb.  2,  1950)  about  them. 
It  has  been  such  fun  to  see  them  again  after 
fourteen  years — can  you  believe  it? 

“Once  in  a while  I put  on  my  uniform  at 
Duke  University  Hospital  to  take  care  of  a 
friend  and  just  last  week  as  I came  down 
the  hall — there  sat  an  MGH  cap  at  the  desk. 
We  were  both  amazed  and  I learned  three 
MGHers  of  ’48  are  now  at  Duke — Letea 
Cahill,  Ruth  Johnson  and  Virginia  Hultin. 
I plan  to  get  us  all  together  real  soon. 

“My  husband  is  Chaplain  of  Duke  Hos- 
pital and  also  Professor  and  Head  of  Pas- 
toral Counseling  in  the  Divinity  School.  We 
have  a very  full  and  busy  life  here  con- 
stantly, with  Divinity  students  and  student 
nurses.  Our  children  are  Dale  10,  Bill  8, 
and  Joanne  3. 

“I  was  with  Lula  Johnson  Wild  in  Florida 
this  Fall  just  before  her  sister  Marjorie 
Johnson  died.  Marjorie  was  my  teacher  at 
MGH.  The  whole  Johnson  family  meant  a 
lot  to  me  even  before  MGH  days  when 
Lula  and  I were  classmates  at  Northfield 
Seminary,  and  we  spent  a lot  of  time  in 
their  home. 

“If  you  know  of  any  other  MGHers  in 
this  part  of  the  country  let  me  know.  Dave 
Young,  a resident  on  26  when  I was  at 
MGH,  is  head  of  the  State  Mental  Hospitals 
of  N.  C.  My  husband  has  had  contacts 
with  him,  but  I haven’t  seen  him  yet.  He 
and  his  family  live  in  Raleigh.  Remember 
Charlie  Graham?  He  was  from  N.  C.  Do 
you  know  where  he  is  now?  It’s  fun  to 
think  back  on  those  days.” 

From  the  clippings  that  Dot  sent  we  learn 
the  following:  “Miss  Thelma  Ingles,  assist- 
ant professor  of  nursing  education  at  Duke 
University,  is  attending  a special  three-week 
course  in  cancer  nursing  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Sponsored  by  the  Cancer 
Control  Branch  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  the  course  is  being  attended  by  30 
selected  nursing  instructors  on  a fellowship 
basis  with  all  expenses  paid.  Miss  Ingles, 
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who  joined  the  Duke  University  faculty  last 
Fall,  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
American  Hospital  at  Istanbul,  Turkey.” 

“A  course  in  psychosomatic  nursing  for 
graduate  nurses,  part  of  a new  program  in 
psychiatric  training,  started  today  at  Duke 
Hospital.  The  new  course  is  designed  to 
help  nurses  to  better  understand  and  man- 
age not  only  psychosomatic  patients — those 
who  are  both  physically  and  mentally  ill — 
but  also  the  neurotic,  depressed  and  other 
patients  who  become  difficult  nursing  prob- 
lems on  the  general  hospital  wards.  Miss 
Louise  Moser,  director  of  the  new  psychia- 
tric nursing  program  at  Duke,  will  teach 
the  course.” 

M.G.H.’s  paper  “The  News”  lists  the 
latest  address  of  Eileen  Glynn  ’36,  as  238 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  Long  Beach  3,  California. 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds,  Secretary 
51  Union  Street,  Holbrook,  Mass. 

With  the  December  QUARTERLY  void 
of  news  from  this  source  I certainly  should 
have  something  for  the  column  this  trip — 
let's  see! 

Xmas  cards  from  here  and  there;  Georgia 
Shull  Vandersloot  keeping  busy  with  her 
brood  of  five,  but  enjoying  life  in  their  Glen 
Rock,  N.  J.  home.  Caroline  Singletary 
flitting  from  Winston-Salem  to  Reno  to  Palm 
Springs  to  Miami,  etc.,  with  her  patient,  has 
me  finding  Holbrook  very  confining!  Evelyn 
Curley  King  reports  her  husband  on  the 
mend  after  a very  long  and  rough  seige  at 
Beverly  Hospital.  Ethel  Carleton  Kiess  sent 
her  usual  unique  card  showing  how  her  two 
youngsters  are  developing. 

As  for  our  own  little  group  around  this 
area,  we  had  our  now-monthly  gathering  at 
Bunny  Simpson  Macafee’s  in  Brockton  on 
Jan.  17th.  We  added  Rita  Callahan  Whee- 
lock  to  our  group — she  has  come  back  after 
four  years  in  North  Carolina,  and  is  work- 
ing in  Baker  O.R.  and  living  on  the  Hill. 
Others  present — Elva  Sawyer  Proctor,  Ad- 
rian Fields  Williams,  Kay  McAuliflfe  Keli- 
her,  Blanche  Jukins  Cantewski,  and  my- 
self. Anyone  else  want  to  join  us? 

I am  trying  to  collect  at  least  50  cents 
per  person  toward  the  Alumnae  Fund — sev- 
eral have  contributed,  but  we  are  still  not 
the  class  at  the  top  of  the  list!  See  what 
you  can  do! 

Elizabeth  A.  Ulrich,  M.G.H.  ’37,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  Education  at  the  Catholic  Univers- 
ity of  America  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave 
Secretary  February  Section 
Concord  Road,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Just  a few  new  addresses  this  time. 
Kathleen  Armstrong,  15  Riggs  Rd.,  N.  E., 

Apt.  236,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charlotte  Aubert  Scott,  12  Willow  Rd., 

Wellesley  81,  Mass. 

Jane  Dexter  Rosenow,  4609  Casco  Ave., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Leslie  Thorud  Yancey,  83  Mortland  Ave., 

Brockton  88,  Mass. 

Ruth  Farrisey 

Secretary  September  Section 
220  Fisher  Ave.,  Boston  20,  Mass. 

Christmas  brought  forth  a veritable  rash 
of  cards,  letters,  and  greetings  from  both 
sections  of  our  Class.  Having  unsuccessful- 
ly tried  to  reach  Lucy,  I shall  include  all 
my  news  of  both  sections  in  my  little  screed 
and  hope  that  Lucy  will  not  have  sent  in 
similar  items. 

Margaret  Mahin  Laurion  enclosed  the  fol- 
lowing note  with  her  Christmas  card,  “Here 
is  an  announcement  for  the  QUARTERLY, 
Ruth.  Born:  To  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Laurion  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  on  June  30,  1949  their  third  child, 
a daughter,  Margaret  Elizabeth.”  Peg’s  ad- 
dress is  320—1  Doniphan,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

A card  came  from  Mary  Frazer  Cavanagh 
with  no  message,  but  with  her  address  on 
the  envelope.  3 Sherwood  Road,  Natick, 
Mass.,  seems  to  be  it,  and  it’s  not  so  far 
away  that  we  really  should  be  able  to  hear 
more  from  her. 

An  announcement  card  came  from  Lu 
Theroux  Donohue  telling  of  the  birth  of 
James  Matthew  on  November  8,  1949  in 
New  Hampton,  N.  Y.  By  my  count,  that 
makes  four  sons  for  Lu  and  Joe. 

A card  came  from  Kay  Barrett  Tamule 
postmarked  Brockton.  It  said:  “Dear  Ruth, 
Harry  Barrett  Tamule  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1949.  Lennie  is  20  months  old  and 
how  he  loves  the  baby.  Keeps  me  on  the 
jump  watching  him.  I would  like  to  get  in 
to  some  of  the  Alumnae  meetings,  but,  at 
present.  I’m  rather  tied  down.”  I’m  sure 
we  would  all  like  to  know  Kay’s  full  ad- 
dress, so  that  we  could  write  to  her  occa- 
sionally. 

Babs  Navas  Briggs  sent  her  annual  Christ- 
mas letter  from  Yokahama  where  she  and 
Dan  and  the  two  children  will  probably 
stay  for  at  least  another  year.  Her  address 
is  G 3 Sec.  8th  Army,  APO  343,  c/o  Post- 
master, San  Francisco,  Cal.  She  writes  as 
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follows  of  Japan,  “Japan  is  as  pretty  as  all 
the  books  claim.  It  is  also  as  dirty  as  you 
have  heard.  I try  to  see  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  I try  to  be  a 
mother.  You  can’t  and  don’t  want  to  drag 
your  children  around  Japan  as  most  trips 
have  to  be  made  by  train.  The  roads  are 
very  poor  here.  I have  been  to  Hyoto, 
Osaka,  Nagoya,  and  Nikko.  Nikko  is  where 
the  most  beautiful  shrine  is,  and  I have  been 
to  Mikimoto’s  pearl  farm.  Sharon  is  in  the 
second  grade  and  doing  real  well.  She’ll  be 
7 this  month.  She  takes  piano  lessons,  too. 
Patsy  is  now  2.  Both  girls  have  picked  up 
a lot  of  Japanese.  I’ve  taken  up  golf,  but 
haven’t  done  too  much  with  it.” 

Apparently  Babs  hears  from  Helen  Lam- 
pinen,  who  lives  in  Pasadena.  She  also 
wrote  that  Esther  Petrasek  Burgess  is  back 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.  Her  husband.  Bob,  saw 
the  Briggs  family  while  he  was  in  Yokahama. 

Marjorie  Harrison  Kluge  sent  along  a 
snapshot  of  her  little  boy  and  girl.  She 
says  that  she  does  occasional  week-end  re- 
lief with  the  Waterbury  V.N.A.  and  it  feels 
sort  of  good  “to  carry  the  old  bag  again.” 
Marjorie’s  address  is  232  Plaza  Ave.,  Water- 
bury 10,  Conn. 

Betty  Fisk  Giddings  now  lives  at  25  Park 
Ave.,  Needham  Heights,  Mass.  She  reports 
that  Bobby  and  Debby  are  little  angels  com- 
pared with  David  and  Jimmie,  the  “unholy 
twins.”  She  says  that  she  is  not  white- 
headed,  but  the  antics  of  the  twins  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  early  senility  in  some 
form. 

1939 

Barbara  Peterson 
Secretary  February  Section 
98  Charles  St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

Mary  Gay  Aubrey, 

Secretary  September  Section 
1 1 Myrtle  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Secretary  February  Section 
Mountain  Road,  Raymond,  Maine 

Mary  Reardon  McDonough’s  address  is 
now  1415  Belleview  Blvd.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Barbara  Jensen  has  been  taking  a course 
in  Rehabilitation  Nursing  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. 

I received  a long  letter  from  Eleanor  Sal- 
mon Huss.  She  says  that  she  sees  Dottie 
Boos  quite  often  as  they  only  live  about 
three  miles  apart.  Dottie  has  three  sons. 
As  for  the  Huss  children,  “Our  Rachel  is 
now  eight  years  old  and  in  the  third  grade. 
(She  is  sure  she  is  going  to  be  a nurse!) 
David  is  seven  and  in  the  second  grade.  He 


is  now  having  a miserable  time  with  chicken 
pox.  And  Peter  is  three  and  going  to  get  the 
chicken  pox  at  any  moment.” 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson 

Secretary  September  Section 

P.  O.  Box  441,  Heavener,  Oklahoma 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a class  reunion 
this  summer.  Won’t  anyone  with  any  sug- 
gestions please  get  in  touch  with  me?  I 
will  notify  each  of  you  when  arrangements 
are  completed.  Several  of  our  classmates 
have  asked  about  our  tenth  anniversary  cel- 
ebration, so  perhaps  we  will  have  a large 
gathering  this  year.  I would  appreciate 
ideas  about  possible  dates.  Perhaps  an 
August  or  Sept,  reunion  would  not  conflict 
with  family  plans  as  much  as  a reunion 
earlier  in  the  summer.  Let  me  know,  and 
we  will  arrange  to  hold  it  when  the  most 
members  will  be  able  to  get  to  Boston. 

Edith  Curtis  Masters  writes  that  she  visited 
Barbara  Shattuck  Bianco  last  October.  Bar- 
bara has  a daughter,  born  26  April,  1949 
at  Richardson  House. 

Edith  was  a patient  in  the  Vincent  Build- 
ing a few  months  ago,  and  she  writes,  “Ev- 
eryone was  wonderful  to  me.  Miss  Fraser 
came  to  see  me  every  day,  and  she  is  the 
same  dear  Miss  Fraser.  It  certainly  was 
worth  three  years  of  training,  just  to  be  able 
to  go  back  there  and  be  well  cared  for.” 
May  I add  Edith,  you  have  to  live  60  miles 
from  the  nearest  not-so-good  hospital,  as  I 
do,  to  REALLY  appreciate  M.G.H. 

Dorothy  Ayer  Guthrie  (Mrs.  Charles,  Jr.) 
writes  that  her  husband  is  teaching  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.  Her  new  address 
is  6c  Davidson  Park,  Lexington,  Va. 

Julia  Binns  Cady  (Mrs.  Robert)  writes 
that  their  new  home  is  nearly  completed. 
Judy  planned  to  spend  Christmas  with  Ber- 
tha Cady  Stevens.  (Bertha  sent  me  a pic- 
ture of  her  son  Jeffrey — a beautiful,  healthy 
boy.) 

Jean  French  Richardson  (Mrs.  J.  W.) 
writes,  “We  are  now  in  our  own  home — and 
are  very  happy.  Lee  is  a year  old  now,  and 
is  quite  a boy.  Sweet,  lovable,  and  loads 
of  fun.  Dan  is  seven,  and  full  of  the  very 
dickens.”  Sounds  like  an  ideal  set-up,  Jean. 

Mary  Galbraith  Wahl  (Mrs.  Richard)  has 
been  doing  some  private  duty  at  the  New 
Haven  Hospital.  She  and  her  family  ex- 
pected to  spend  their  vacation  in  Florida 
this  February. 

Madalene  Brown  is  working  in  the  nurs- 
ing office  at  Pratt  Diagnostic  Hospital.  She 
visited  Thelma  Johnson  in  Hartford,  where 
“Teddy”  is  attending  Hillyer  College. 

Carolyn  Dean  is  now  working  as  office 
nurse  for  Dr.  Leighton. 

Elizabeth  Prichard  Dunbar  (Mrs.  Oliver 
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C.)  writes,  “I  was  married  last  May  to  an 
Army  Signal  Corps  Major.  The  Army  is 
sending  him  to  school  here  in  New  York  for 
a year  ending  Dec.  1950. 

“We  expect  to  go  overseas  about  Feb- 
ruary 1951,  but  please  write  me  again  some- 
time as  mail  will  find  us  here  for  a year, 
anyway.”  Betty’s  address  is  198  Walnut 
St.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing, 
January  1950 — Catherine  Norris  is  now  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Nursing  Education  in  the 
Providence,  R.  I.  Flospital. 

1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray,  Secretary 
54  Stone  St.,  Hartford  10,  Conn. 

My  thanks  to  the  class  of  ’41  for  the 
wonderful  cooperation!  Credit  goes  too  to 
Barbara  Campbell  Desmond,  46  Harwich 
St.,  Hartford,  who  kindly  supplied  the  double 
postcards  which  I mailed  out  to  75  of  the 
original  99  class  members.  The  returns  to 
date  have  been  gratifying.  Incidentally  I 
asked  each  person  if  she  belongs  to  the 
Alumnae  Association,  and  also  if  she  re- 
ceives the  QUARTERLY  regularly.  I hope 
to  send  to  the  Alumnae  secretary  the  names 
of  those  who  do  not  belong  so  that  applica- 
tion blanks  may  be  sent  out.  A number  of 
you  indicated  that  you  had  forgotten  how 
to  apply  for  membership. 

If  time  permits,  I am  considering  mimeo- 
graphing the  class  news  which  appears  be- 
low and  mailing  it  to  all  75  to  create  more 
interest  in  subscription.  A number  of  you 
have  evinced  interest  in  a reunion  next  year 
— 1951 — our  tenth!  Let  me  know  your  feel- 
ings on  the  subject. 

The  only  additional  news  about  me  is  that 
I am  taking  a 40  hour  course  in  photog- 
raphy at  the  evening  high  school.  So  far, 
have  been  concerned  only  with  theory. 

Now  the  news — all  about  babies  and  chil- 
dren— little  about  nursing! 

Helen  Koskella  Geissendorfer  (Mrs.  Theo- 
dore), 301  So.  Wright  St.,  Champaign,  111., 
writes,  “I  made  one  flying  trip  to  the  East 
last  summer,  during  which  time  Barbara 
Phillips  Christian  (1935)  and  Richard  ar- 
rived to  visit  us  here  on  their  way  East  from 
San  Francisco.  I managed  to  back  home  in 
time  to  spend  one  day  with  them.  I heard 
indirectly  that  Dorothea  Stacy  Mason  has  a 
son  but  don’t  know  any  details.  Am  planning 
to  try  and  make  the  next  homecoming.” 

Katherine  Maurer  Cettomai  (Mrs.  L.  N.), 
87  West  St.,  Mansfield,  Mass.,  says  she  too 
is  working  as  a household  “executive”  these 
days.  “About  the  only  nursing  I do  is  for 
my  own  immediate  family  as  the  occasion 
arises  and  to  help  out  once  in  a while  when 


the  Bloodmobile  comes  to  town.  I don’t 
seem  to  travel  very  far  these  days.  The  two 
children  keep  me  busy  and  then  we  bought 
a house  last  June  and  have  been  working 
on  it.”  She  enclosed  her  Christmas  card 
with  a picture  of  the  children — Phyllis,  3i, 
and  Joseph,  2i. 

Marion  Clason  Lampson  (Mrs.  Grant), 
3901  Lynn  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a son.  Grant  Park  Lamp- 
son,  Jr.  on  January  3,  1950.  This  espec- 
ially welcome  news,  for  Marion  had  tuber- 
culosis soon  after  graduation.  She  reports 
that  the  baby  is  very  healthy,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  her  lung  is  fine  and  pneumothorax  is 
back  to  normal.  Wonderful  news! 

A nice  note  from  Rita  O’Leary  Ottesen 
(Mrs.  Karl),  33  Hoyt  St.,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Her  son,  Karl,  Jr.,  is  one  year  old.  She  sees 
Betty  Pritchard  Dunlap  of  Montclair  fairly 
often.  Betty  is  doing  part-time  work  with 
Public  Health. 

Bertha  Cady  Stevens  (Mrs.  John  W.), 
Edgewood  St.,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  writes  that 
she  is  busy  with  son  Jeff,  born  June  15, 
1949,  and  does  nursing  at  Cromwell  Hall  on 
Saturdays. 

Martha  Jewell  Heigham  (Mrs.  Albert),  23 
Alpine  St.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass.,  writes 
that  she  has  a daughter,  Martha  Jane,  who 
is  a year  and  a half  old.  Her  husband 
works  days  as  a machinist  and  goes  to 
school  nights  at  Northeastern,  studying  for 
his  degree  in  mechanical  engineering. 

Harriet  Johnsen  Kneen  (Mrs.  George  H., 
Jr.,),  2589th  A.F.R.&C.,  Marietta  AFB, 

Marietta,  Ga.,  announces  the  birth  of  Wen- 
dy Elizabeth  on  December  12.  Her  son 
Terry  is  two  years  old  now.  Her  husband’s 
next  assignment  may  be  near  Macon. 

Jean  Wilson  Kirkpatrick  of  7 Walcott  Rd., 
Winchester,  Mass.,  announces  the  birth  of 
her  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jane,  on  Dec. 
19,  1949  at  Richardson  House.  Congrat- 
ulations! 

Edith  Miles  Porter  (Mrs.  Huntington), 
320  Eliot  St.,  Milton  87,  Mass.,  sent  us  a 
Christmas  card  with  a picture  of  Skip,  who 
was  6 months  old  on  Nov.  22 — a handsome 
fellow.  She  had  a note  from  Martha  Kim- 
ball who  is  still  out  west,  but  expects  to  be 
back  in  Boston  next  fall.  The  last  address 
I have  for  Martha  is  2049  Central  Ave.,  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico. 

Louise  Sherer  Dazey  (Mrs.  William  B.) 
of  912  18th  Ave.,  N,  Texas  City,  Texas 
says  that  Skippy  Shaw  of  M.G.H.  (1929)  is 
working  in  Texas  City  as  industrial  nurse 
for  Tin  Smelter  Corp.  She,  Louise,  and 
Louise’s  daughter  Barbie  flew  up  to  Maine 
in  July,  and  then  drove  Skippy’s  car  back. 

Allene  (“Daisy”)  Day  Haines  (Mrs.  John 
G.),  403i  South  Main  St.,  Vicksburg,  Mich., 
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writes  that  she  is  newly  elected  president  of 
the  Kalamazoo  Industrial  Nurses  Club.  She 
had  a Christmas  greeting  from  Isabelle 
Holmes  De  Steffany  from  Honolulu — ad- 
dress: 1500th  Air  Transport  Sp.,  A.P.O.  953, 
c/o  P.M.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Daisy  ex- 
pected to  see  Cynthia  Holt  Cummings  and 
Jeannette  MacDonald  Sikora  in  Detroit 
when  she  attends  the  conference  of  the 
Michigan  State  Assoc,  of  Industrial  Nurses 
Jan.  13-14.  Cynthia’s  Address:  1563  Stanley 
Blvd.,  Birmingham,  Mich.  She  wrote  that 
she  couldn’t  make  the  meeting.  Her  son, 
Roger,  is  a year  old.  Jeanette’s  address  is 
12910  Dwyer  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mary  Jane  Laymon  Longnecker  (Mrs. 
Wally),  3050  Coleridge  Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts., 
18,  Ohio,  sent  a long  letter.  I hope  she 
won’t  mind  if  I pass  on  the  news  about  her 
operation.  “Just  now  I am  recovering  from 
an  emergency  splenectomy  following  a most 
unfortunate  automobile  accident  nine  days 
before  Christmas.  Wally  and  I were  on  our 
way  to  Pittsburgh  to  attend  the  annual  Iron 
and  Steel  Engineers’  Christmas  ball,  a very 
gala  occasion,  but  my  evening  turned  out  to 
be  anything  but  gala.  It  was  providential 
that  the  children  were  not  along  for  they 
wouldn’t  have  had  a chance.  I was  first 
taken  to  a small  but  modern  hospital  in 
one  of  Ohio’s  good-sized  towns  where  I was 
discharged  after  X-rays  revealed  no  fracture 
of  the  ribs.  After  a nightmare  of  a train 
ride  back  to  Cleveland  I arrived  at  Univers- 
ity Hospital’s  Emergency  in  a very  bad 
state — internal  hemorrhage  from  a long  tear 
in  the  spleen.  One  interesting  feature  of  the 
operation  was  that  they  transfused  900  c.c. 
of  more  than  two  quarts  of  blood  taken 
from  my  peritoneal  cavity  back  into  me.  It 
was  most  amazing  that  Wally  was  unin- 
jured! All  things  considered  we  were  very 
lucky  and  spent  a very  thankful  Christmas. 
Florence  Kempf  was  certainly  a wonderful 
friend  throughout  our  unhappy  experience. 
I wish  you  would  meet  the  family  some- 
time, and  I yours.  Nancy  will  be  seven  in 
April.  Donny  and  Davey,  the  twins,  five  in 
May,  and  Linda,  two  years  old  in  February. 
The  joy  they  give  us  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  responsibility.”  Her  husband  is  Super- 
intendent of  the  Hot  Rolling  Mills  at  the 
Cuyehoga  Works  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.,  a subsidiary  of  the  U.  S.  Steel. 
Mary  Spies  spent  a weekend  with  Mary 
Jane  in  January  on  her  way  back  to  Los 
Angeles  from  a holiday  visit  with  her  family. 
Her  address  is  900  West  Adams  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Miss  Kempf’s  address  is  2065  Adelbert 
Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  sent  me  a most 
interesting  copy  of  “The  Archway,”  a mag- 
azine published  by  the  University  Hospitals 


of  Cleveland,  containing  accounts  of  the 
Christmas  traditions  in  many  Countries. 

Helen  Thomas  Cabral  (Mrs.  John)  is  now 
living  at  14  Grand  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
“My  husband  is  still  a naval  officer  and 
travels  about  a great  deal.  My  2 year  old 
daughter  and  I remain  at  home.  My  nurs- 
ing activities  are  limited  to  nursing  relatives 
and  friends.  I was  specialling  a patient, 
Jan.  9,  at  Brockton  Hospital  when  Mary 
Heney  Larkin  (class  of  1942)  had  her  3rd 
daughter.  Her  address  is  502  W.  Main  St., 
Avon,  Mass.  Elsie  Renn  McGinley  visited 
me  from  Pennsylvania  this  last  fall.  She 
had  her  two  young  daughters  with  her. 
Heard  from  Frances  Tomasunas  at  Christ- 
mas. Her  address  is  27  Suffield  St.,  Wor- 
cester 5,  Mass. 

Elsie  Barter  Tomlin  of  2766  So.  Grant  St., 
Denver,  Colorado,  wrote  a long  letter  in 
November.  She  did  private  duty  directly 
after  graduation.  After  her  marriage  in 
December,  1942  she  continued  to  do  special- 
ling  off  and  on.  At  present  she  is  attending 
Denver  University,  majoring  in  psychology. 
Her  husband  is  an  installation  engineer  for 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  assigned  to  the 
Rocky  Mt.  territory  which  includes  Colora- 
do, Wyoming,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and 
part  of  South  Dakota.  She  would  like  to 
obtain  Wilma  Kovalik’s  address — so  would  I. 

Judith  Harding  Dougherty  (Mrs.  Harold) 
lives  at  138  Central  St.,  Somerville  45,  Mass. 
Her  daughter  is  now  six,  and  in  the  first 
grade.  Tommy  will  be  five  in  July. 

Doris  Friars  Lee  (Mrs.  Kenneth  R.)  of 
Golden  Spurs,  Waterford,  Conn,  sent  a 
Christmas  card,  saying  that  her  three  year 
old  daughter  had  chickenpox  and  that  Larry, 
one  year  old,  would  probably  have  the 
disease  by  New  Year’s.  Happy  Holidays! 

Marjorie  Johnston  Fowler  (Mrs.  Vance)  is 
back  from  Hawaii,  and  is  living  at  Rear 
514  Revere  Beach  Blvd.,  Revere,  Mass.  The 
Navy  is  sending  her  husband  to  Harvard  Bus- 
iness School  for  his  Master’s  degree.  They 
have  three  children — Thomas,  Joan  and 
Carol.  Mary  Jane  Laymon  Longnecker 
wrote  that  they  stopped  to  see  her  last  sum- 
mer on  their  way  from  the  West  Coast  to 
New  England.  Phyllis  Noland  Garlick,  856 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass., 
writes  that  she  and  Marge  have  had  several 
get-togethers.  Their  children,  being  the  same 
age  are  most  compatible. 

Irene  Ahonen  Swanson  (Mrs.  William  E.), 
3879  The  Prado,  Macon,  Ga.,  sent  us  a pic- 
ture of  her  three  children  with  her  Christ- 
mas card.  “We  are  enjoying  living  in  the 
South  this  winter.  The  weather  is  suitable 
for  golf  throughout  the  year,  so  Bill  gave 
me  a beautiful  set  of  golf  clubs  for  my 
birthday.  I hope  to  take  lessons  in  the 
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spring.  Right  now  (January)  the  camellieas 
are  in  bloom.  Simply  exquisite!  1 am  busy 
with  my  trio,  but  have  more  help  here,  and 
can  enjoy  the  children  more.  Helen  Hart- 
nett Miller  (Mrs.  Frank  HI)  has  moved  to 
8700  Parlee  Lane,  St.  Louis,  County  83, 
Missouri.  Jean  Mather  Murray  (Mrs. 
George),  146  Brixton  Rd.,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 
expects  that  their  new  house  will  be  com- 
pleted this  spring.” 

We  received  a Christmas  card  and  note 
from  Welthea  Brown,  who  lives  at  2810 
East  Main  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  She  works 
for  V.N.A. 

Marion  Vayro  MacDuff  (Mrs.  Vernon), 
Broadway,  So.  Hanover,  Mass.,  sent  a 
Christmas  card  with  a picture  of  her  two 
lovely  daughters — Catherine  and  Jean. 

Anna  “Peggy”  Moore  Jones  (Mrs.  James), 
79  Westland  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  still 
working  as  office  nurse  for  Dr.  Sturgis.  She 
also  sent  us  the  news  about  Harriet  Kneen’s 
new  daughter,  and  Marge  Fowler’s  return 
to  the  states.  (See  above.) 

Mary  Casey,  1650  Harvard  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D,  C.,  sent  us  a long  letter.  She 
finished  at  Boston  College  in  June  of  ’49  and 
joined  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
September.  She  is  assigned  to  the  Division 
of  Tuberculosis  and  finds  her’s  a truly  fas- 
cinating job.  “I  am  doing  reseach  on  B.C.G. 
vaccination — do  loads  of  traveling,  flying 
most  of  the  time.  Spent  3 months  in  Ohio 
working  in  all  the  State  mental  and  penal 
institutions.  The  first  of  February  I go  to 
Columbus,  Ga.,  for  3 months,  so  if  you  can 
think  of  any  of  our  M.G.H.  friends  in  and 
around  that  part  of  the  country  do  let  me 
know.”  Will  do.  “I  was  quite  fortunate  to 
come  into  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Sr. 
Ass’t  Nurse  Officer — equal  to  a Captain  in 
the  Army.  The  Public  Health  Service  is  a 
sound,  aggressive  organization  with  so  many 
advantages.  I’m  quite  happy  about  the 
whole  thing.” 

Received  a Christmas  card  with  a photo- 
graph of  the  Wacker  family — three  wonder- 
ful children.  Marion  Bancroft  Wacker  (Mrs. 
Robert  E.)  3350  Taylor  St.,  San  Diego  10, 
California,  enclosed  a mimeographed  letter 
from  which  1 quote  in  part.  “As  we  had 
written,  this  past  summer  found  us  at  the 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  in  prepara- 
tion for  future  missionary  service.  We 
passed  and  received  university  credit  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma;  but  the  Wycliff 
Bible  Translators  to  whom  we  had  sub- 
mitted our  application  for  missionary  work 
in  Peru,  delayed  acceptance  until  Bob  could 
get  a few  years  of  college  work.  Therefore, 
this  fall  you  will  find  Bob  taking  a full  course 
at  San  Diego  State  College.  He  enjoys  it 
very  much  tho  it  keeps  him  very  busy. 


Marion  is  working  at  San  Diego  County 
Hospital  to  assist  in  the  support  of  our 
family  and  is  getting  additional  nursing  ex- 
perience in  obstetrics.  We  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  excellent  job  Mother  Wacker  did 
in  taking  care  of  our  children  this  summer. 
It  was  a thrill  to  see  the  children  after  the 
three  month  absence.  We  expect  to  be 
here  in  San  Diego  for  the  next  two  years 
while  Bob  goes  to  school.  We  are  confident 
that  the  Lord’s  will  is  being  done  as  we  put 
our  faith  and  trust  in  him.” 

Faith  Roberts  Kraber  (Mrs.  G.  Z.)  is 
working  for  the  California  Physicians’  Serv- 
ice. She  lives  at  2915  Florence  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  43,  Cal. 

Anna  Mulholland  Paquette  (Mrs.  O.  J. 
Jr.),  547  Main  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  sent 
a long  letter  with  her  reply  card.  “After 
finishing  the  one-year  course  at  Katherine 
Gibbs  in  Boston,  I decided  to  marry  and 
am  now  living  in  Southbridge  with  my  hus- 
band and  five  month  old  baby,  Sarah  Anne. 
My  only  extra-curricular  activity  is  being  an 
assistant  girl  scout  leader,  which  at  times 
turns  out  to  be  quite  strenuous,  but  fun! 
Marian  Campana  Thomas  (Mrs.  Robert)  of 
584  East  Mountain  Avenue,  So.  Williams- 
port, Pa.,  is  doing  visiting  nursing  at  the 
present  time.  Her  husband,  who  received 
his  degree  last  June,  is  now  teaching.  Alice 
Yancey,  I believe,  is  working  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  Press.  She  received  her 
degree  in  Journalism  from  Boston  U.  a year 
ago  last  June.  Her  address;  c/o  her  family 
at  Martland  Ave.,  Brockton,  Mass.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Duquette  (Helen 
Walsh)  announce  the  arrival  of  Margaret 
Anne  Duquette  on  January  6,  1950.  Their 
address  is  23  Dix  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1942 

Ruth  Bartlett,  Secretary,  February  Section 
370  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Browne  O’Connor 
Secretary  September  Section 
177  River  Street,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Just  before  the  deadline  I received  the 
following  letter  from  Doris  (Swanson)  Cad- 
dick  (Mrs.  Richard  Porter):  who  is  now 
living  at  244  East  Pearson,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

“I  just  received  the  QUARTERLY  REC- 
ORD and,  as  always,  turned  immediately  to 
the  Class  for  1942  hoping  to  find  some  news 
of  gals  in  our  class — but  no  luck.  So,  even 
though  I’ve  been  away  from  Boston  since 
I graduated,  I thought  I would  start  the  ball 
a-rolling  with  what  little  information  I have 
about  some  of  the  girls.  You  may  know 
most  of  this,  but  on  the  chance  that  you 
don’t,  here  goes. 
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Karen  (Saarinen)  Flaherty  has  been  in  El 
Paso,  Texas  for  several  months.  Ed  joined 
the  F.B.I.  and  was  sent  to  El  Paso  for  his 
first  assignment.  Karen  wrote  me  that  she 
adores  El  Paso  and  that  she  and  Ed  have 
taken  many  interesting  trips  to  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  other  Southeastern  states.  Her 
address  is:  Mrs.  Edward  Flaherty,  3693 
Morenci,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Bebe  (Jarek)  Walsh  has  three  grand  boys 
— Michael,  Peter  and  Jackie.  Her  address 
is:  Mrs.  John  E.  Walsh,  6 Prince  Terrace, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Had  a Christmas  card  from  Carolyn  (Par- 
ker) Mabry,  but  misplaced  the  envelope  with 
her  return  address,  so,  much  as  I want  to 
write  her,  I can’t  until  I get  her  address. 
She  and  her  Navy  husband,  Ervin,  have  an 
adorable  little  boy.  Tommy.  (Ed.  Does 
anyone  know  Carolyn’s  address?) 

As  for  me,  I was  married  in  August,  1945 
at  which  time  my  husband  was  a Naval 
Flight  Surgeon.  We  have  been  in  Chicago 
for  four  years  during  which  time  Dick  has 
had  a Surgical  Residency  at  Wesley  Memor- 
ial Hospital.  Come  March  1,  Dick  will  have 
completed  his  residency,  and  then  we  are 
taking  off  for  a 3-week  holiday  in  Havana, 
Cuba.  When  we  return  we  shall  go  to 
Quincy,  Illinois,  Dick’s  home,  and  he  will 
start  practising.  Our  new  address  will  be 
2321  Jersey  St.,  Quincy,  Illinois.” 

Thanks  a million  for  the  news,  Swanny, 
and  the  best  of  luck  to  you  and  Dick!  Let 
me  hear  from  you  again.  It  seems  to  be 
you  people  not  in  Boston  who  collect  the 
news. 

Josephine  Ferrara  was  married  on  No- 
vember 24,  1949,  to  Harold  L.  Higgins, 
U.S.N.  She  is  living  at  3704  Florida  St., 
San  Diego,  California,  while  waiting  to  join 
her  husband  on  Guam  where  he  is  now  sta- 
tioned. 

Elna  Carlson  Prizio  has  recently  returned 
to  the  States  from  Panama  where  her  meteo- 
rologist husband  was  stationed.  The  Prizos’ 
new  address  is  Base  Weather  Station,  J.L.R.P. 
6,  Cocoa,  Florida. 

A letter  from  Carmela  Bruno  Hudson  re- 
veals the  fact  that  she  is  now  taking  a busi- 
ness course  at  a local  Business  College.  The 
Hudsons  are  living  at  40  Douglass  Drive, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Carmela  also 
sent  along  the  following  news  items  for 
which  many  thanks,  Carm! 

Myrtle  Fleming  Landry  (Mrs.  B.)  is  work- 
ing as  a supervisor  in  a small  hospital  in 
Kaplan,  Louisiana. 

Irene  Brase  Hahn  (Mrs.  A.  O.)  is  living 
in  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  The  Hahns 
have  one  son,  David  Brase,  born  May  27, 
1949. 


Helen  Graham  Brusca  (Mrs.  L.  P.)  is  liv- 
ing in  Riverside,  California.  She  has  a year- 
old  son. 

Cynthia  Brott  graduated  from  Radcliffe  in 
February,  1948.  She  is  now  married  to  Mr. 
Frank  Biasca,  a chemical  engineer  for  Shell 
Oil  Co. 

Gay  Willey  was  married  on  December  26, 
1949.  No  further  details  at  the  moment. 

Alexandria  Passios  Ripperton  is  living  in 
Austin,  Texas,  where  her  husband  is  com- 
pleting work  on  his  Ph.D.  Alex  is  taking 
courses  on  the  side  as  well  as  caring  for  her 
children — three  sons  and  a daughter. 

Avis  Forand  Battley  (Mrs.  L.  B.)  lives 
in  Arlington,  Virginia.  She  has  one  daughter, 
Tacey. 

A Christmas  card  from  Mary  Hayes  came 
from  the  Arlington  Hospital  in  Virginia. 

And  from  Alice  Dempsey  comes  the  news 
that  Ethel  Davis  was  married  to  Mr.  Donald 
Leslie  Garber  on  January  14,  1950,  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Muriel  Settle  Pollack’s  latest  address  is 
Ashley  State  Road,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a letter 
from  Norma  Nesmith  Holt: 

Mary  Heny  Larkin  (Mrs.  Robert),  W. 
Main  St.,  Avon,  Mass.,  had  a third  daughter 
January  9,  1950. 

Muriel  Grosvenor  McNally  (Mrs.  Rus- 
sell), Pleasant  St.,  Putnam,  Conn.,  has  one 
girl — Susan,  age  4. 

Ernestine  Grant  Hughes  is  living  in  Flori- 
da with  her  daughter — Ruth. 

Ruth  Newcomb  Thompson  (Mrs.  Thom- 
as), 9 Kendrick  Court,  Amesbury,  Mass., 
had  a new  son  January  7.  She  has  two  other 
children — a boy  and  a girl. 

Betty  Stevens  Robichaud  (Mrs.  Edward) 
has  2 sons,  4 and  2 years  old.  They  are  com- 
pleting their  own  home  in  Manomet,  Mass. 

Bunny  White  Turner  (Mrs.  Byron)  lives 
in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and  has  two 
girls. 

Norma  Nesmith  Holt  (Mrs.  Chester)  1229 
Main  St.,  Hanson,  Mass.,  has  2 sons,  David 
3 and  Mark  I.  She  does  private  duty. 

1943 

Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch 
Secretary  February  Section 
829  E.  52  St.,  Chicago  15,  111. 

Stella  O’Mara  Zanca 

Secretary  September  Section 

60-68  75th  Lane,  Elmhurst,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain,  Secretary 
Burlingame,  Kansas 
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The  five  McCains,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
new  address,  are  in  the  midst  of  moving  2 
hours  further  west,  where  Sam  is  greatly 
looking  forward  to  a new  job  as  minister  of 
Burlingame's  Federated  Church.  At  the 
moment  we’re  enjoying  that  most  vicious 
circle  of  having  the  young  ones  unpack 
things  as  quickly  as  we  pack  them  ...  a 
situation  Pat  Bachelder  Crowley  is  likewise 
enjoying  at  the  moment.  She  and  Bob,  with 
Ritchie  and  Robbie,  are  moving  to  a new 
five  room  house  in  Fairfield,  near  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  where  Bob  has  been  transferred 
from  Schenectady.  Mary  Church  writes  ex- 
citing news  from  Pleasant  St.,  North  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  She  is  engaged  to  John  Sweeney, 
also  of  Syracuse,  who  works  at  the  plant 
store — and  neither  could  be  happier.  They 
plan  to  be  married  this  summer,  the  third 
wedding  for  the  Church  family  this  year. 
Congratulations,  and  best  wishes,  Mary. 

Jean  Kistler  Repogle  wrote  a most  inter- 
esting letter  from  Paoaaloa  (Box  123),  Ha- 
waii, where  her  husband,  Roy,  is  Personnel 
Director  for  the  Lanpahoehoe  Sugar  Com- 
pany. Papaaloa  is  a typical  Plantation  vil- 
lage, and  they  live  in  a Plantation  style 
grass  shack.  Jean  worked  for  three  years  in 
Plantation  hospitals,  and  it  sounds  like  quite 
an  experience!  A little  Repogle  is  moment- 
arily expected.  Best  of  luck,  Kis.  Rita 
Collins  Crowley  writes  from  Germany  where 
Army  Lt.  Ed  is  still  stationed.  Young  Ted- 
die  looks  adorable,  and  they  all  hope  to  be 
back  in  the  States  by  next  Christmas. 

On  the  new  arrivals  list  ...  a daughter 
to  Barbara  Christie  Waddell  last  October. 

Please  keep  sending  news  in.  We  need  it 
and  read  it! 

1945 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera,  Secretary 
99  Swan  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Another  year  and  it  makes  five  years  that 
we’e  been  out  on  our  own.  Time  sure  flies. 
Anyone  planning  any  reunions?  Would  like 
to  get  in  on  it  and  so  would  some  of  the 
others. 

Did  much  better  on  the  news  this  time. 
Many  thanks  to  you  all,  but  keep  it  coming. 
Missing  persons.  . . among  others  . . . 
Where  is  Clip  Barber?  Iva  Fearon  Leiter 
is  also  among  the  dropped-from-sights.  Any 
news? 

More  at  school  are  Helen  Russell  and 
Bertha  McNeil  who  are  at  B.U.  Understand 
Bertha  is  Assistant  Head  Nurse  on  Baker  7 
and  that  Bea  Britton  is  also  in  Baker. 

Service  news  is  picking  up.  Dot  Milroy 
is  back  in  the  Navy,  and  Julia  Graves  is  in 
the  Army,  but  whereabouts  unknown.  Heard 
from  Marion  Waterhouse,  who  passed  her 
National  Anesthesia  Boards  in  May  and  is 


getting  excellent  experience  in  the  98th  Gen- 
eral Hospital  (largest  in  Europe)  in  Munich, 
Germany.  Sounds  interesting.  Marion’s 
address  is  98th  General  Hospital,  A.P.O.  407, 
c/o  Postmaster,  N.  Y.  Jean  Ridgeway 
Tienken  expects  to  go  to  Germany  with  her 
family  about  April,  where  Art  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  State  Department.  Art  is  in 
Washington  studying  German  now.  Lucille 
McKenzie  Hutchinson  arrived  in  Japan  safe- 
ly and  is  having  the  time  of  her  life.  What 
with  a seamstress,  maid,  etc.,  I think  I’m  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  world. 

Phil  Rea  Billings  is  in  Fall  River.  Pat  Finn 
Murphy  is  househunting.  Anyone  lend  a 
hand?  Mary  Foss  Murphy  has  three  chil- 
dren. Bob  has  his  own  practice  in  a small 
town  outside  West  Hartford.  Norma  Goff 
Malstrom  has  two  boys.  Nan  Laliberte 
Macon  visited  them  Norm  wants  anyone 
down  that  way  to  be  sure  to  look  them  up. 

Engaged — Shirley  Richardson  to  Jack  Lan- 
ders. 

Newlyweds — Gerry  Lowell  in  New  York 
to  Lt.  Lee  Zeni.  They  are  in  California 
now,  but  Gerry  will  be  at  home.  Star  Route, 
Willimantic,  Conn,  in  March. 

New  Additions — To  Eddie  and  Fran  Bal- 
chunas  Gnong  a daughter,  Merrilee,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1949.  To  Otto  and  Priscilla  Hoxie 
Price  a daughter,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1949.  To  Ben  and  Janet  Ross 
Morgan  a son,  Gregory  Charles,  on  January 
5,  1950. 

Ann  Heeley  has  completed  work  at  Sim- 
mons for  her  Bachelor’s  degree  and  now 
goes  to  her  new  job  in  the  Pediatric  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Hospital.  Good  luck, 
Ann. 

1946 

Grace  Nangle,  Secretary 

25  Orchard  Circle,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Regrettably,  the  news  of  1946  is  even 
scantier  than  usual,  this  time.  I hope  the 
summer  edition  will  be  fuller.  Probably  the 
busy  holiday  season  we  have  just  had  ac- 
counts for  the  lack  of  news. 

I hear  by  the  grapevine  that  Betty  Tobey 
is  married.  Also  saw  an  old  friend  of  the 
class.  Miss  Rita  Kelleher,  who  is  acting 
Head  of  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 
now.  Working  with  her  is  Miss  Mary  Gil- 
more, who  used  to  help  us  learn  Nursing 
Arts  as  painlessly  as  possible.  Both  seem 
very  happy  in  their  latest  positions. 

Irene  Deschenes  Pratt  sent  us  a long  let- 
ter. She  says  she  is  “hoping  to  start  some 
activity,  even  if  they  only  send  in  cor- 
rections.” 

Betty  Bidwell  visited  Irene  and  her  hus- 
band last  summer  in  Durham,  N.  H.  Betty 
works  at  a private  school  for  girls  near  her 
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G E T A 

. . . llUtnkef 

Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  "meant 
to"  join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  an 
applicaion  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  mem- 
bership this  year! 
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home,  Thomaston,  Conn.,  checking  G.  I.’s 
and  URI’s.  Irene  met  Betty  Smith  in  Dur- 
ham last  summer,  where  she  was  living 
while  her  husband  attended  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Evelyn  Willard  Russell  is  living  in  Win- 
throp,  and  is  the  mother  of  George  Jr.,  who 
is  about  three,  now.  She  is  also  scrub 
nurse  for  Dr.  Smithwick. 

Irene  also  writes  that  her  husband,  Phil, 
is  principal  of  the  Errol  grammar  and  high 
school.  He  is  a man  of  many  talents,  since 
he  teaches  math  and  science,  is  also  coach 
and  janitor.  They  are  living  in  a very  small 
town  which  has  a general  store  with  a post- 
office,  fire  station  minus  a chief,  a library, 
a church,  a town  hall,  and  250  inhabitants. 
The  nearest  doctors  are  twenty-two  or  twen- 
ty-eight miles  away  and  a call  from  one  of 
them  costs  only  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars. 
Irene  is  the  only  nurse  in  the  vicinity,  so  she 
keeps  busy.  Her  daughter,  Susan,  was  a 
year  old  in  December,  and  a fast  flying  year 
it  was. 

Other  bits  of  news  include  the  facts  that 
Antoninette  Calabro  is  head  nursing  at  Pratt 
Diagnostic  Clinic  and  Loretta  Krol  married 
a state  trooper.  Thanks,  Irene,  for  your 
help.  I hope  we  hear  again  soon  from  you. 

Janice  Nagel  was  married  to  Lee  J.  Tay- 
lor on  November  10,  1949.  Her  address  is 
39A  Gramercy  Park,  Apt.  40,  New  York 
City. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall,  Secretary 
Box  85,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Bessie  Pearson  Bickford  (Mrs.  N.  E.,  66 
Columbus  Ave.,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire) 
writes  her  news  to  date.  Bessie  was  mar- 
ried on  June  7,  1947,  and  worked  at  the 
Exeter  Hospital  specialling,  and  later  doing 
floor  duty.  Conrad  Kirk  was  born  in  De- 
cember, 1948.  Since  last  July,  the  Bickfords 
have  been  living  in  their  new  home,  in 
Exeter. 

Sylvia  Delfino  Bromberg,  who  is  busy  car- 
ing for  her  year  old  son,  writes  that  Phyllis 
Hussey  is  now  a lieutenant  in  the  Army  and 
stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Huston,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Jean  Barker  has  been  keeping  busy  this 
year  teaching  Nursing  Art,  Pharmacology, 
and  many  other  subjects.  Last  summer  Jean 
took  some  more  courses  at  the  University  of 
Utah  and  then  visited  her  sister  in  Oakland 
to  help  with  the  new  baby.  Jean’s  address 
is  2921  Van  Buren  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

From  California,  we  hear  from  Rina 
Battistone  Fisher.  Rina’s  husband,  Bruce, 
is  expected  home  soon  after  having  spent 
a year  in  a sanitorium  with  Tbc.,  and  he  is  to 


have  a fellowship  at  Stanford.  Son  Billy  is 
about  18  months  old  and  keeps  Rina  “hop- 
ping.” Their  address:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
M.  Fisher,  Box  971,  Pleasanton,  California. 

Sorry,  that’s  all  the  news  this  time.  Would 
Marcia  Jones  be  kind  enough  to  drop  me 
another  line? 

1948 

Patricia  Northridge  Clemente,  Secretary 
455  Washington  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

I would  first  like  to  thank  all  the  girls  for 
their  wonderful  response  to  my  inquiries.  It 
seems  as  though  it  is  about  time  we  knew 
what  the  members  of  our  class  were  doing — 
and  maybe  those  of  you  who  have  put  off 
joining  the  Alumnae  will  have  an  added  in- 
centive to  join! 

Among  the  many  marriages  was  that  of 
Lois  Bloomquist  (Mrs.  Erik  Erikson).  Lois 
and  Erik  had  a most  unusual  honeymoon — 
camping  to  California  and  back:  doing  all 
the  cooking  and  visiting  some  of  our  coun- 
try’s most  scenic  spots  along  the  way. 

Some  other  marriages  include  those  of 
Kay  Collins  (Mrs.  James  Gallagher),  last 
August;  Sally  Shea  (Mrs.  Robert  Dolan), 
and  Jackie  Fishel  (Mrs.  James  Leabman)  in 
January.  Jackie  graduated  from  Boston 
University  last  June,  and  had  been  working 
at  the  Baker  Memorial. 

There  are  many  ‘working  wives’ — Mary 
Jane  Shortlidge  (Mrs.  Ian  MacKinnon)  is 
working  at  the  Memorial  Hospital  in  New 
York;  Thelma  Roberts  (Mrs.  Edward  Colby) 
is  a dental  assistant  in  Greenville,  Maine; 
Irene  Niedospal  (Mrs.  Edward  Curmi)  en- 
joys her  job  doing  staff  work  in  Michigan; 
and  Patricia  Northridge  (Mrs.  Richard 
Clements)  is  an  office  nurse  in  an  Ob- 
stetrician’s office  in  Boston. 

I hear  from  Virginia  Goodwin  that  she 
plans  to  be  married  in  April,  and  that  Rita 
Krasinskas  is  engaged.  Best  wishes,  girls! 

Mary  Geiser  (Mrs.  Fontrier)  is  expecting 
a baby  soon,  as  are  Grace  Garrison  (Mrs. 
Rea)  and  Frances  Kisiel  (Mrs.  Rudy  Zul- 
kiewicz).  More  ‘infant-tidings’  give  us  the 
news  that  Rose  Daily  (Mrs.  McCorrey), 
and  Pauline  Roy  (Mrs.  Frederick  Wheeler) 
both  have  baby  boys.  Paulie,  Fred  and  son 
Mark  have  just  moved  to  Chittenange,  N.  Y. 
from  Niagara  Falls. 

Our  single  classmates  have  scattered  far 
and  wide — farthest  away  from  home  is 
Eleanor  Gagan.  Ellie  has  been  working  in 
a leper  colony  in  Molokai,  Hawaii.  She 
hopes  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  the 
summer,  then  off  again,  this  time  perhaps  to 
Rome.  Marian  Martell  is  doing  pediatrics 
in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  She  writes  of  the  primitive 
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conditions  there,  and  of  the  great  need  for 
nurses  to  do  Public  Health  work.  V.A, 
Hospitals  have  claimed  Eileen  Sheean  and 
Anna  Towhill,  who  are  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Rita  Krasinskas,  who  is  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Eleanor  Karvellas  is  at 
home  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  working  in  the 
O.R.  there,  while  Shirley  Atwood,  after  a 
nice  rest,  is  a supervisor  at  the  Lowell 
General  Hospital,  keeping  patients  and  stu- 
dents happy.  Betty  Chapman  is  doing  Pub- 
lic Health  work  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 
— her  work  seems  t obe  varied  enough  to 
suit  anyone  who  dislikes  routine,  and  she 
plans  to  go  to  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina in  the  fall  to  take  their  course  in 
Public  Health.  The  Frisbee  Hospital  in 
Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  is  where  Muriel 
Larose  spends  her  ‘on  duty’  hours.  She 
writes  that  she  enjoys  the  friendly  atmos- 
phere of  a small  hospital,  where  the  patients 
all  are  fellow-townspeople.  Barbara  Smit 
is  in  charge  of  Medical  O.P.D.  at  the  Grad- 
uate Hospital  in  Phildelphia,  but  she  misses 
the  M.G.H.  But  M.G.H.  has  not  been  en- 
tirely deserted  by  our  class!  Barbara  Gray 
is  Assistant  Head  Nurse  on  Baker  2,  Mar- 
garet Murphy  is  at  the  Phillips  House,  along 
with  Ginny  Goodwin,  who  is  senior  nurse 
on  the  third  floor.  Evelyn  Sabola  (Mrs. 
Milne)  is  in  the  General,  and  Wenonah 
Marble  (Mrs.  Robert  Greisemer)  is  in  Eye 
Clinic,  O.P.D. 

I have  heard  of,  or  from,  everyone  in  our 
class  except  Shirley  O’Neil,  Ruby  Sundeen, 
Arline  Wink,  and  Ethel  Todd.  I know  that 
Shirley  and  Arline  have  married,  but  I don’t 
know  their  names,  and  I have  not  heard  of 
the  whereabouts  of  Ruby  and  Ethel.  Can 
anyone  in  the  class  help  me? 

I would  like  to  get  the  records  complete. 

Thank  you  all  again  for  your  cooperation 
— I hope  you  will  continue  to  keep  me  posted 
on  all  the  news — that  is  the  only  way  I can 
keep  YOU  Posted! 


MEMBERSHIP 

February  1950  records  show 
1,045  members  have  paid  their 
current  dues.  The  membership  oi 
our  Association  is  about  1,500. 
The  School  of  Nursing  has  gradu- 
ated 3,814  nurses.  Let  us  grow 
and  be  more  active. 


MGH  MERRIMACK  VALLEY 
CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Nurses 
Alumnae  Association  Inc.  of  Mer- 
rimack Valley  was  held  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1950.  The  following  offi- ' 
cers  were  elected  for  a two  year 
term: 

President,  Virginia  Watts,  Clark, 
Class  of  1942 

Vice-President,  Catherine  Wilson 
May,  Class  of  1936 
Secretary,  Edith  Dunnels  Eastman, 
Class  of  1945 

Treasurer,  Ann  Sargent  McKinnon, 
Class  of  1936 

The  regular  monthly  meetings 
will  be  held  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  each  month. 

Edith  L.  Eastman 
103  Abbott  Street 
Andover,  Mass. 


Guard  well  your  spare  moments. 
They  are  like  uncut  diamonds. 
Discard  them  and  their  value  will 
never  be  known;  improve  them 
and  they  will  become  the  bright- 
est gems  in  a useful  life. 

— Emerson 

Happiness  is  a kind  of  energy, 
and  an  energy  is  evidently  pro- 
duced, and  not,  like  property, 
merely  possessed. — Aristotle 

Many  a man  never  fails  because 
he  never  tries. 

— Norman  MacEwan 

The  pleasure  of  doing  good  is 
the  only  one  that  will  not  wear 
out. — Chinese  Proverb. 

The  best  way  to  keep  your 
friends  is  to  be  sure  not  to  give 
them  away. — John  Newton  Baker 
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SARA  E.  PARSONS 
1864-1949 

By  SALLY  JOHNSON,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Nursing 


MISS  PARSONS  was  born  in 
Northboro,  Massachusetts, 
on  April  21,  1864.  During 
her  childhood  and  young  woman- 
hood she  lived  in  Oxford,  a town 
a few  miles  south  of  Worcester. 
When  a little  girl  she  and  her 
mother  lived  in  the  center  of  this 
small  village  where  her  mother 
was  the  leading  milliner  and 
dressmaker,  with  many  patrons 
from  surrounding  towns.  Photo- 
graphs show  the  mother  as  a 
handsome  woman;  she  had  lovely 


Titian  hair.  She  had  considerable 
style  and  also  spirit.  On  the  whole 
Miss  Parsons  remembered  a hap- 
py childhood.  Her  dresses,  very 
attractively  made  by  her  mother, 
gave  her  great  pleasure.  Occa- 
sionally the  material  or  color  both- 
ered her  a little;  one  was  a very 
homely  brown.  She  dreaded  wear- 
ing that  one  to  school  for  she  was 
sure  the  children  would  make  fun 
of  it.  Could  there  have  been  a bit 
of  jealousy  in  their  little  souls?  But, 
as  in  later  years,  when  an  annoy- 
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ing  situation  seemed  probable. 
Miss  Parsons  made,  in  advance, 
a plan  of  action.  When  she  met 
the  first  taunting  child  she  said, 
spreading  out  her  skirt  and  mak- 
in'g  a deep  curtsey,  "Have  some 
snuff?"  That  made  her  master  of 
the  situation. 

Miss  Parsons  was  in  her  middle 
teens  when  her  mother  married 
again  and  the  newly  established 
family  went  to  live  on  a farm 
about  three  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  same  village.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  Miss  Parsons  entered 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital.  She  was 
there  only  three  months  when  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  return  to 
her  home  to  take  care  of  her 
mother  who  was  ill.  Her  mother 
lived  only  a short  time. 

During  the  next  seven  years, 
Miss  Parsons  continued  to  live  on 
the  farm  where  she  made  a home 
for  the  step-father  and  two  small 
half-sisters.  Miss  Parsons  often 
told  me  that  because  of  her  lively 
interest  in  all  affairs  that  were  of 
a social  nature,  those  years  lived 
on  that  isolated  farm  were  the 
most  difficult  ones  of  her  life.  The 
step-father  was  not  a farmer,  but 
a very  successful  engineer  whose 
road  and  bridge-building  took  him 
away  from  home  during  the  week 
and  often  for  longer  periods  of 
time.  To  have  even  a slight  appre- 
ciation of  the  isolation  of  a New 
England  farmhouse  sixty-five 
years  ago,  one  must  remember 
that  there  was  no  telephone,  no 
radio,  no  rural  mail  delivery,  no 
machine  snow-clearing  of  roads 
and  certainly  no  baby  sitters.  But 
Miss  Parsons  was  always  a per- 
son to  find  a way.  She  found 
occasional  opportunities  to  get  to 
town  and  so  made  a few  social 


contacts.  Now  and  then  she  at- 
tended church  and  its  social  acti- 
vities. She  took  lessons  in  elocu- 
tion! Her  description  of  her  prac- 
tice declamations  was  amusing. 
Because  of  chilblains  there  were 
sometimes  extra  gestures.  Dr. 
Elliott  P.  Joslin  is  a native  of  Ox- 
ford. It  always  has  interested  me 
to  know  that  it  was  his  mother 
who  made  it  possible  for  Miss 
Parsons  to  be  included  in  certain 
social  activities;  one  was  the  local 
Shakesperian  Club.  The  majority 
of  the  other  members  were  twice 
her  age,  but  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram helped  to  satisfy  her  hunger 
for  something  of  a cultural  nature. 

The  seven  years  on  the  farm 
did  pass  and  the  small  sisters 
reached  the  age  when  another 
plan  was  made  for  their  care. 
Then  in  1891,  Miss  Parsons  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  entered  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses  and 
was  graduated  in  1893.  The  course 
then  was  only  two  years.  Gradua- 
tion was  followed  by  a year  as 
head  nurse  on  Ward  A. 

Miss  Parsons  then  went  to  the 
McLean  Hospital  where,  at  that 
time,  the  School  of  Nursing  gave 
a diploma  to  graduates  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  after  a year's  course  in 
the  McLean  School.  Miss  Parsons 
received  the  diploma  in  1895.  She 
remained  there  for  one  year  as 
a supervisor. 

While  at  McLean,  Miss  Parsons 
become  deeply  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  right  kind  of 
nursing  for  the  mentally  ill,  and 
also  of  the  very  small  number  of 
nurses  who  entered  this  field.  Lim- 
ited as  her  preparation  was,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  today,  she  deter- 
mined to  make  what  contribution 
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she  could  in  the  field  of  mental 
nursing.  From  McLean  she  went, 
in  1897.  to  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  at  Butler  Hos- 
pital, Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
There  she  founded  a school  of 
nursing. 

Following  her  resignation  from 
Butler  Hospital  she  joined  a group 
of  doctors  and  nurses,  who,  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  War,  went  to 
Cuba  to  bring  back  sick  and 
wounded  American  soldiers  on 
the  "Hospital-Ship  Bay  State". 
Among  the  medical  officers  on 
that  ship  were  Dr.  F.A.  Washburn 
and  Dr.  R.C.  Cabot.  This  was  Miss 
Parsons's  first  association  with 
these  men.  Certainly  no  one  of 
them  dreamed  that  in  years  to 
come,  they  would  be  similarly 
associated  in  a World  War. 

After  the  experience  on  the 
"Bay-State",  Miss  Parsons  went  to 
the  State  Mental  Hospital  in  North- 
ampton hoping  to  establish  a 
school  of  nursing.  That  hope  was 
not  realized.  Added  to  that  dis- 
appointment, she  was  ill  with  ty- 
phoid fever  while  there.  Although 
her  stay  at  Northampton  was  un- 
productive professionally,  it  was 
rewarding  personally  for  it  was 
there  she  met  Dr.  Emma  Mooers 
They  became  close  and  life-long 
friends.  After  leaving  Northamp- 
ton in  1900,  she  and  Dr.  Mooers 
spent  eight  months  abroad. 

Returning  from  Europe,  Miss 
Parsons  continued  her  work  in 
the  mental  nursing  field  at  Adams 
Nervine  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where 
she  was  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
for  three  years.  Then,  she  and 
Dr.  Mooers  made  a second  trip 
to  Europe  and  were  there  for  a 
year. 

Home  again.  Miss  Parsons  went 
to  Teachers  College,  New  York, 


where  she  followed  the  first  and 
only  program  of  courses  especial- 
ly set  up  for  nurses.  It  was  a year 
in  length  and  in  1905  she  received 
the  "Special  Certificate",  the  only 
form  of  recognition  given  at  that 
time. 

Believing  herself  now  better  pre- 
pared for  work  in  administration, 
she  went  to  Shepherd  and  Enoch 
Platt  Hospital  in  Towson,  Mary- 
land. There  she  founded  another 
school  of  nursing  in  a mental 
hospital.  After  three  and  a half 
years  in  Towson,  she  resigned 
January  1,  1909. 

Miss  Parsons  had  now  been 
graduated  sixteen  years.  All  of 
her  experience,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year,  had  been  in  the 
mental  nursing  field:  a post-grad- 
uate course;  experience  in  super- 
vision; superintendent  of  nurses 
in  four  mental  hospitals,  creating 
schools  in  two  of  them.  She  be- 
lieved the  time  had  come  when 
she  should  learn  about  the  current 
administration  of  general  hospi- 
tals and  their  schools  of  nursing. 
Dr.  Washburn  had  just  establish- 
ed, for  nurses,  a six  months  course 
in  hospital  administration.  Miss 
Parsons  felt  sure  that  this  course 
would  do  much  toward  filling  her 
need.  Therefore  in  the  spring  of 
1909,  she  came  back  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  to  take 
it.  When  in  the  School  as  a stu- 
dent, Miss  Parsons  had  had  no 
experience  in  the  operating  room 
and  therefore  requested  that  one 
of  her  assignments  be  to  that  de- 
partment. It  was  there  I first  saw 
Miss  Parsons,  for  as  a second  year 
student,  I then  was  having  my 
own  operating  room  experience. 
I was  greatly  interested  in  this 
"old"  graduate  who  had  come 
back  to  learn  modern  practices 
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and  pleased  she  was  assigned  to 
me  for  teaching.  I was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  her  plan  was  to 
learn  by  active  participation,  not 
by  passive  observation.  One  day 
she  said  to  me,  "I  think  I know 
how  to  set  up  the  nurse's  table 
for  an  abdominal  operation,  but 
I'd  like  to  make  sure  I know  by 
doing  it.  If  I come  on  duty  when 
you  do  tomorrow  morning,  will 
you  let  me  set  up  the  table  while 
you  watch?"  That  next  morning 
I was  proud  of  my  pupil;  being 
Miss  Parsons,  she  made  me  proud 
of  her  teacher. 

When  she  finished  the  course 
in  Hospital  Administration,  Miss 
Parsons  went  to  Derby,  Connecti- 
cut, to  equip  the  new  Griffin  Hos- 
pital and  to  recommend  its  admin- 
istrative policies. 

It  was  from  Derby  that  Miss 
Parsons  was  called  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  to  fill 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Nurses.  She  took  office  on  March 
1,  1910.  She  held  that  position 
until  October  1,  1920,  a period  of 
ten  and  a half  years.  During 
those  years  she  was  absent" from 
the  School  for  nearly  two  and  a 
half  years:  in  France  as  Chief 
Nurse  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6;  a 
leave  for  rest;  a period  for  visiting 
schools  of  nursing.  This  absence 
is  mentioned  here  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  her  many  important 
contributions  to  the  School  were 
made  in  the  relatively  short  time 
of  eight  years.  The  policies  and 
practices  that  she  established  are 
now  common  to  all  good  schools. 
The  significant  point  is  that  Miss 
Parsons  established  them  forty 
years  ago.  Her  far  vision,  great 
courage,  and  administrative  abil- 
ity can  be  comprehended  only  by 
those  who  know  the  history  of  the 


development  of  schools  of  nursing. 

When  Miss  Parsons  took  charge 
of  the  School,  there  was  an  urgent 
need  for  a much  larger  one.  There 
were  only  two  ways  to  accom- 
plish it : by  decreasing  the  number 
of  students  who  left  before  finish- 
ing the  course  and  by  increasing 
the  number  of  students  admitted. 
Miss  Parsons  felt  both  were  im- 
portant. She  believed  both  could 
be  accomplished  by  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  entrance,  devel- 
opments in  the  curriculum,  using 
that  term  in  its  fullest  meaning, 
and  by  improvement  in  the  work- 
ing, living,  and  social  conditions. 
She  strongly  believed  that  there 
sTrouId  Be  a change  in  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  School.  She  knew 
that  a close  and  understanding  re- 
lationship with  the  alumnae  would 
enlist  their  help  with  recruitment. 
In  1910  few  schools  of  nursing  had 
a definite  program  for  recruitment. 
At  once  Miss  Parsons  mapped  out 
for  herself  a program  of  speaking 
at  secondary  schools,  colleges 
and  woman's  organizations. 

Gradually  the  conditions  of  en- 
trance to  the  School  were  chang- 
ed; the  educational  requirement 
was  raised,  the  money  allowance 
discontinued;  and  a tuition  fee 
charged  for  the  preliminary 
course.  On  Miss  Parson's  recom- 
mendation the  Trustees  provided 
a few  scholarships  of  $100  each. 
She  knew'TRe  need  of  a student 
loan  fund  and  was  delighted 
when,  in  1915,  a sister  of  a gradu- 
ate established  the  Marion  Moir 
West  Student  Loan  Fund. 

In  the  curriculum  area,  one  of 
Miss  Parson's  first  acts  was  to  dis- 
continue the  arrangement  where- 
by a limited  number  of  each  new 
group  of  students  was  sent  to 
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Simmons  College  for  a semester 
of  basic  sciences.  In  its  place  she 
established  at  home,  a three 
months  preliminary  course.  She 
appointed  one,  and  later  a second, 
full  time  instructor.  In  those  days 
full  time  instructors  were  rare  in 
schools  of  nursing.  From  time  to 
time  she  placed,  an  additional 
graduate  nurse  .on  the  wards,  on 
night  duty,  and  in  the  operating 
room.  The  ^ recommendations  for 
these  workers,  without  exception, 
stated  that  they  were  needed  "for 
the  instruction  of  the  students". 
There  was  an  early  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  teacher  who  today  is  com- 
monly called  a clinical  instructor. 
That  these  instructors  might  find 
more  satisfaction  in  their  work,  a 
class-room  was  equipped  for 
teaching  nursing  procedures,  and 
a laboratory  for  teaching  the 
sciences.  A new  residence  pro- 
vided a large  lecture  room.  Refer- 
ence books  from  many  places 
were  assembled  in  one  room  to 
make  a nucleus  of  a library.  To 
the  already  established  bed-side 
clinics  in  medical  nursing,  were 
added  similar  clinics  in  pediatric, 
orthopedic,  and  surgical  nursing. 
In  an  effort  to  provide  better  pre- 
paration for  the  private  duty  nurse, 
a course,  "Case-studies  in  Private 
Duty  Nursing"  was  taught  by  a 
nurse  experienced  in  that  field. 
Another  new  course  was  "Invalid 
Occupation".  To  the  seniors  Miss 
Parsons,  herself,  taught  "Nursing 
Problems  and  Obligations";  the 
content  a decade  ahead  of  its  time. 
Certain  classes  were  repeated  in 
the  late  afternoon  for  night  nurses, 
in  order  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  get  up  at 
one  for  the  regular  two  o'clock 
class.  They  went  on  duty  at  seven. 
Affiliations  with  the  McLean  Hos- 


pital and  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  were  made  for 
a limited  number  of  students.  One 
student  at  a time  had  three  months 
experience  in  the  Social  Service 
Department. 

Miss  Parsons  gradually  improv- 
ed the  working  conditions  on  the 
wards  by  transferring  a consider- 
able amount  of  the  house-work  to 
the  maids.  Additions  were  made 
to  the  equipment.  Nursing  pro- 
cedures were  simplified  in  the 
classroom,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  less  time  consuming  on 
the  ward. "Show  beds"  were  abol- 
ished. Miss  Parsons  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  student  herself  to  work 
more  easily  for  she  removed  a 
few  of  the  constrictions  of  the  uni- 
form. The  high  stiff  collars  were 
replaced  by  soft  low  ones  and  the 
long  sleeves  with  deep  stiff  cuffs 
by  short  sleeves  with  narrower 
soft  cuffs.  The  voluminous  gather- 
ed apron  was  replaced  by  a fitted 
gored  one.  But  most  important  of 
all  the  changed  working  condi- 
tions was  the  lowering  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  the  students  were  on 
duty  each  week.  There  were 
several  factors  that  contributed  to 
this  change : the  new  practices 
already  mentioned;  a larger  stu- 
dent enrolment;  and  a larger 
number  of  incoming  affiliating  stu- 
dents. Most  important  of  all  was 
the  determination  of  Miss  Parsons. 
When  she  came  to  the  School  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  on  the 
wards  was  63  for  day  nurses  and 
80  for  night  nurses.  When  she 
left,  it  was  52  for  both  day  and 
night  nurses. 

One  of  Miss  Parsons's  first  acts 
in  the  housing  area  was  to  pro- 
vide a matron  for  the  nurses'  resi- 
dence to  supervise  the  housekeep- 
ing and  to  assist  with  the  care  of 
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sick  nurses.  Later,  tea  was  served 
every  afternoon  for  all  who  lived 
in  the  house.  Miss  Parsons  be- 
lieved that  the  students  should 
have  more  opportunities  for  recre- 
ational and  social  activities. 
When  the  new  residence,  the  Wal* 
cott  House,  was  opened  in  1914, 
it  provided  a place  for  them  and 
she  believed  these  facilities  should 
be  used.  She  helped  to  organize 
a Glee  Club,  a class  in  Folk 
Dancing,  and  one  in  Current 
Events.  A holiday  became  an  ex- 
cuse for  a party.  When  a dance, 
with  men  guests,  appeared  on  the 
social  calendar,  there  were  those 
who  thought  and  a few  who  said, 
"Miss  Parsons  is  going  too  far". 
But  she  was  astute  enough  to 
know  that  if  requests  for  recrea- 
tional opportimities  came  from 
the  students  themselves,  rather 
than  from  her,  the  requests  would 
be  more  favorably  considered. 
This  belief  that  there  should  be 
more  student  initiative  is  one  of 
the  several  reasons  why  she  clear- 
ed the  way  for  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  which  was 
created  in  1915.  Four  years  later 
the  International  Student  Volun- 
teer Convention  met  in  DesMoines. 
That  year  schools  of  nursing,  for 
the  first  time  listed  by  that  organ- 
ization as  institutions  of  higher 
education,  were  invited  to  send 
delegates.  Miss  Parsons  stimu- 
lated the  action  that  sent  two  stu- 
dents to  that  convention. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that 
Miss  Parsons  thought  of  the  young 
women  in  the  School  as  persons 
and  as  students,  not  as  workers 
only.  That  was  a new  concept  in 
1910.  That  new  concept  was  an 
evidence  of  a new  philosophy  of 
administration.  Of  course  there 
were  those  who  feared  Miss  Par- 


sons would  be  "too  easy  on  the 
students"  and  therefore  accept  a 
lower  standard  of  work.  One 
member  of  her  staff  later  a loyal 
supporter  but  then  skeptical,  re- 
marked, "Now  the  program  of  this 
school  is  education  and  dirt." 
What  patience  Miss  Parsons  must 
have  had  with  the  "education"  of 
her  own  staff!  I am  sure  she  prac- 
ticed the  policy  which  she  set 
forth  in  an  article  written  years 
earlier.  It  read,  "An  immediate 
understanding  forestalls  much  un- 
favorable speculation  and  many 
alarming  doubts  about  proposed 
changes.  It  is  an  important  pre- 
liminary step." 

At  once  Miss  Parsons  made  the 
graduates  feel  that  their  interests 
were  her  interests.  They  were 
warmly  welcomed  as  visitors  to 
her  office.  She  took  time  to  listen 
to  their  problems,  plans,  and  hopes 
that  she  might  comment,  encour- 
age, and  advise.  She  had  that 
rare  power  of  stimulating  latent 
abilities.  In  her  office  she  main- 
tained a large  and  active  place- 
ment bureau.  Through  it  scores  of 
graduates  were  placed  in  impor- 
tant positions.  By  correspondence 
and  attendance  at  conventions 
Miss  Parsons  personally  knew  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  grad- 
uates. She  stimulated  their  love 
of  the  School  and  their  pride  in 
nursing.  Miss  Parsons  believed 
an  alumnae  magazine  would 
strengthen  the  ties.  As  early  as 
her  second  year  at  the  School,  in 
1911,  she  aided  the  officers  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  with  their 
preparation  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
"Quarterly  Record".  In  1915  she 
was  the  instigator  of  the  first  gen- 
eral reunion  the  graduates  had 
ever  held.  It  was  a three-day  af- 
fair and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
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Trustees  was  held  at  the  hospital. 
Earlier  in  that  year  Miss  Parsons 
had  spoken  and  written  frequently 
about  the  need  of  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  School,  Believing  that 
this  reunion  would  provide  the  op- 
portune time  to  create  interest 
in  such  a fund,  she  made  the  first 
donation,  and  thus  established  the 
present  endowment  fund  of  the 
School. 

In  many  instances  Miss  Parsons 
had  been  given  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  policies  and  practices 
named  in  the  fore-going  para- 
graphs because  she  convinced  the 
Trustees,  Advisory  Committee, 
and  ranking  officers  that  the  re- 
sulting program  would  produce 
one  of  its  major  aims,  namely,  a 
larger  school.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons then,  it  was  with  consider- 
able concern  that  she  watched 
the  group  of  figures  which  showed 
the  growth  of  the  School.  The  date 
of  the  first  acute  need  for  a larger 
school  had  been  set  for  1917,  when 
the  Phillips  House  was  to  be  op- 
ened. This  allowed  about  six 
years  to  work  on  increasing  enrol- 
ment. A table  of  comparative  sta- 
tistics showed  that  90  students 
were  admitted  in  1911,  and  106  in 
1916;  an  increase  of  17%.  It 
showed  that  69  students  left  the 
school  in  1911,  but  only  23  in 
1916;  a decrease  of  66%.  The 
total  number  of  students  in  the 
school  was  140  in  ISH  and  210 
in  1916;  an  increase  of  50%.  An 
annual  report  shows  a geographi- 
cal distribution  of  50  students  from 
New  England  states  other  than 
Massachusetts  and  50  students 
from  states  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land. These  statistics  were  con- 
clusive proof  that  Miss  Parson's 
program  had  produced  the  results 
she  believed  it  would.  She  de- 


served the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  she  must  have  had  when 
she  saw  these  numbers  mounting. 
But  I am  sure  that  she  had  an  even 
greater  sense  of  satisfaction  when 
she  read  in  the  1916  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  School,  "We  are 
pleased  with  the  good  spirit  which 
is  animating  the  whole  nursing 
body". 

Before  coming  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Miss  Par- 
sons held  offices  in  nursing  organ- 
izations and  contributed  articles 
to  nursing  periodicals.  She  had 
been  president  of  the  Mayland 
State  Nurses  Association,  a Coun- 
cillor of  the  American  Society  of 
Superintendents  of  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses,  and  Secretary 
of  the  preliminary  organization 
which  founded  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses  Association.  Busy 
as  she  was,  she  continued  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  of  elected 
officers  and  for  writing  articles  on 
nursing  subjects.  The  range  of 
subjects  is  interesting:  the  case 
method  of  teaching;  sliding  scale 
of  fees  for  private  duty  nurses; 
younger  age  for  admission  of  stu- 
dents; necessity  for  the  right  back- 
ground; experience  in  war  nurs- 
ing. In  June  1919,  after  Miss  Par- 
sons had  returned  from  France 
with  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  she 
spoke  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  in  Washington 
about  the  need  of  rank  for  nurses 
in  military  service.  That  speech 
will  be  found  on  page  34  in  the 
front  section  of  the  October,  1919 
issue  of  the  "American  Journal  of 
Nursing."  I commend  its  reading 
to  all  nurses.  During  the  years  at 
the  School  Miss  Parsons  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Nurses  Central  Directory 
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and  the  first  President  of  its  Board 
of  Directors.  During  1915-1918 
she  was  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Nurses  Association. 
Beginning  in  1913,  she  successive- 
ly held  the  offices  of  Secretary, 
Vice  President,  and  President  of 
the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Parsons  had 
been  appointed  Chief  Nurse  of  U. 
S.  Army  Base  Hospital  No.  6. 
organized  by  Dr.  Washburn  for 
military  service  in  World  War  I. 
It  was  called  for  active  duty.  Miss 
Parsons,  with  64  nurses  which  she 
had  enrolled,  left  Boston  June  29, 
1917  and  New  York  for  France  on 
July  11th.  Base  Hospital  No.  6 
served  in  France  for  nearly  two 
years.  The  ship  which  brought 
the  nurses  home  docked  in  Hobo- 
ken, March  2.  1919.  Printed  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  of  the 
"Quarterly  Record"  is  a tribute  to 
Miss  Parsons  as  a Chief  Nurse, 
written,  as  it  should  be,  by  an 
alumna  who  served  with  her. 

When  Miss  Parsons  returned 
from  overseas  she  felt  that  she 
had  been  away  from  schools  of 
nursing  for  a very  long  time.  She 
was  physically  tired.  She  reguest- 
ed a few  weeks  of  vacation  for 
real  rest  and  a period  of  time  for 
visiting  schools  of  nursing.  Both 
reguests  were  granted  and  she 
returned  to  the  School  on  October 
1st,  1919.  Jn  the  "Gray  Book"  of 
1919  is  the  report  Miss  Parsons 
gave  at  the  Graduation  Exercises 
of  January,  J920.  Jt  contains  a 
warmly  expressed  tribute  to  all 
nurses  who  had  served  at  home, 
as  well  as  abroad,  during  the 
war  and  the  dreadful  influenza 
epidemic.  Jn  two  or  three  para- 
graphs she  shows  the  major  ef- 
fects of  the  war  on  nursing  and 


nursing  education.  She  names 
certain  factors  of  the  program 
needed  to  prepare  the  nurses  of 
the  future.  The  following  quota- 
tions from  that  report,  though  de- 
void of  their  full  significance  when 
taken  from  the  whole,  show  the 
correctness  of  her  forecast. 

"War  has  disclosed  the  reality 
of  the  horror  of  the  unsanitary 
conditions  when  herding  people 
in  steerages  and  barracks,  of  the 
curse  of  hate,  idleness,  and  au- 
tocracy; of  release  from  conven- 
tional restraints;  of  the  prevalence 
of  venereal  and  other  preventable 
diseases  . . . Obviously  nurses 
who  are  health  teachers  must  be 
trained  and  distributed  over  all 
the  world  . . . They  must  have  an 
intellectual  curiosity  about  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  all  this 
sickness  and  poverty  . . . Each 
year  there  is  an  increasing  num- 
ber whose  paramount  interest  is 
health  work.  Even  those  who 
choose  the  executive  field  are  do- 
ing so  because  they  want  to  make 
the  hospitals  they  superintend 
real  health  centers  . . . All  the 
functions  of  a modern  hospital: 
diagnosis,  care  of  the  sick,  re- 
search. and  education  exist  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  public." 

The  reader  should  remember 
that  these  statements  were  writ- 
ten thirty  years  ago. 

Miss  Parsons  resigned  from  her 
position  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  on  October  1, 
1920.  She  was  much  below  the  \ 
average  age  for  retirement.  She 
had  many  interests  and  her  sub- 
sequent activities  were  varied. 
Her  first  work  was  in  the  mid- 
western  states  of  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Oklahoma  where  she 
helped  with  nursing  surveys  and 
legislation.  Jn  1922,  at  the  in  vita- 
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tion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  she  re- 
turned there  to  write  the  history  of 
the  School  of  Nursing.  It  was  pub- 
lished, as  planned,  just  before  the 
celebration  of  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  School  in  1923.  This 
book  is  a valuable  addition  to 
nursing  literature  because  it  gives 
an  intimate  and  accurate  history 
of  the  development  of  schools  of 
nursing  in  America  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  their  existence. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
Anniversary  was  over,  in  which 
she  had  taken  an  active  part. 
Miss  Parsons  went  to  the  Central 
Directory  for  Nurses,  which  she 
had  helped  to  found  years  before. 
She  was  there  two  and  a half 
years;  first  as  an  assistant,  then 
as  Acting  Director. 

During  her  years  of  retirement 
Miss  Parsons  travelled  extensive- 
ly. Her  first  trip  was  a Meditera- 
'nean  cruise.  Later  she  lived  with 
a sister  and  niece  in  France  for 
two  years.  Then  she  chaperoned 
the  same  niece  for  a six-months 
stay  in  England.  In  1939,  this  time 
alone,  she  took  a long  boat  trip 
which  began  in  Montreal,  went 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  out  to 
Hawaii,  up  to  Alaska  and  on  the 
return  stopped  at  ports  in  Mexico 
and  Puerto  Rico.  On  this  journey 
Miss  Parsons  saw  twenty-five 
graduates  of  the  School.  Friends 
invited  her  to  go  with  them,  in 
their  own  boat,  for  a trip  around 
the  world.  She  was  seriously  con- 
sidering accepting  the  invitation 
when  war  clouds  of  World  War 
II  prevented  the  trip. 

For  several  years  Miss  Parsons 
maintained  a small  apartment. 
The  time  came  when  she  believed 
it  would  be  wise,  while  she  was 
still  active,  to  find  a place  where 


she  could  live  permanently.  In 
lune  1937,  she  became  a resident 
of  Mt.  Pleasant  Home  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  She  was  very  happy  there 
and  always  spoke  with  high 
praise  of  its  real  comforts,  pleas- 
ant atmosphere,  thoughtful  per- 
sonnel and  especially  of  its  free- 
dom from  restricting  regulations. 
Her  room  was  large  and  spacious 
and  commanded  an  extensive 
western  view  of  and  beyond  the 
Jamaicaway.  In  it  were  her  own 
furnishings,  photographs  of  fam- 
ily and  friends,  and  many  things 
which  she  had  brought  from  her 
own  travels.  To  it  for  a "party," 
now  and  then,  came  a little  group 
of  friends  who  lived  at  the  Home. 
To  it  also  came  former  associates 
at  the  Hospital  and  in  Base  Hos- 
pital 6.  Now  and  then  came  for- 
mer students  from  far  places. 
Whoever  the  visitors  were,  they 
always  went  away  happier  and 
better  persons  for  she  had  a gift 
for  bringing  the  best  of  human 
nature  to  the  surface.  Miss  Par- 
sons carried  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence. She  read  good 
books,  saw  good  plays  and  mov- 
ies, and  heard  good  lectures.  At 
one  time  she  was  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  of  her 
church.  For  years  she  taught  a 
class  of  small  boys  and  every 
week  sent  to  each  boy  a letter 
about  the  lesson  for  the  next  Sun- 
day. No  wonder  her  class  was 
sometimes  larger  than  she  wished! 

Miss  Parsons  found  every  as- 
pect of  life  interesting.  She  often 
said,  "As  long  as  I have  my  facul- 
ties, I shall  be  interested  in  what 
is  around  the  next  corner."  No 
reader  has  reached  this  point  with- 
out asking  how  Miss  Parsons  was 
able  financially  to  look  around  so 
many  "next  corners."  The  answer 
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is  heart-warming.  When  Miss  Par- 
sons wished  to  take  those  early 
trips  abroad  with  Dr.  Mooers  and 
take  the  two  post-graduate  cours- 
es, it  was  her  step-father  who,  by 
offer  of  a loan  or  outright  gift, 
made  sure  that  she  could  finance 
them.  He  remembered  those  sev- 
en ^difficult  years  in  that  lonely 
farmhouse  when  she  made  a 
home  for  his  small  daughters. 
Many  years  later  it  was  one  of 
those  daughters  who  made  pos- 
sible, financially,  the  cruises  and 
the  years  of  living  abroad.  She, 
too,  remembered. 

Miss  Parsons  outlived  both  half- 
sisters.  She  was  considerably 
over  eighty  before  the  infirmities 
common  to  age  began  to  restrict 
her  program  of  activities.  She 
was  spared  a long  period  of  in- 


validism. However,  her  last  year 
was  difficult.  Through  it  she  dis- 
played the  patience  and  resigna- 
tion of  a saint.  She  often  said,  "I 
must  be  patient  for  I still  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for : the  secur- 
ity of  this  Home;  good  care  from 
its  nurses;  the  devotion  of  a little 
coterie  of  friends;  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  my  niece." 

Miss  Parson's  long  and  useful 
life  ended  here  October  25,  1949. 
She  had  lived  it  with  great  zest. 
Through  it  all  she  maintained  her 
belief  that  goodness  is  an  inher- 
ent guality  of  human  nature.  To 
a large  number  of  persons  Miss 
Parsons  was  a beloved  "guide, 
philosopher  and  friend."  For  all 
persons  her  life  was  one  worthy 
of  emulation. 


MISS  PARSONS  AT  HER  DESK 


MISS  PARSONS,  Chief  Nurse 
U.  S.  Army  Base  Hospital  No.  6 


Probably  the  years  1917-1919 
were  the  most  exciting  in  the  life 
of  our  beloved  Miss  Parsons  for  it 
was  during  that  period  she  served 
as  Chief  Nurse  of  Base  Hospital 
No.  6 in  World  War  I. 

We  were  stationed  in  Talence, 
France,  a beautiful  suburb  of  Bor- 
deaux. On  arrival  we  were  greet- 
ed by  soldiers  of  many  nations,  in- 
cluding German  prisoners  of  war. 
We  were  billeted  in  a quaint  old 
school.  Petit  Leycee,  that  had 
served  as  a French  Hospital. 

When  we  were  weary,  we  were 
especially  disappointed  that  we 
were  not  nearer  the  battle  front, 
but  Miss  Parsons  smiled  and  then 
fired  us  with  that  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm that  characterized  her  whole 
life.  There  was  never  a difficult 
duty  to  perform  that  she  did  not 
encourage  us.  Time  proved  that 
there  were  no  dull  moments. 

Miss  Parsons'  first  efforts  were 
directed  toward  securing  sanitary 
living  conditions  for  us.  Then  she 
put  much  effort  into  impressing  us 
with  the  fact  that  this  was  our 
great  opportunity  to  know  a new 
people  and  to  see  a new  country. 
We  were  encouraged  to  study 
French,  to  meet  and  visit  our  de- 
lightful neighbors,  and  to  see  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside. When  we  had  our  leaves, 
she  would  get  out  her  "Baedeker" 
and  name  the  places  in  Paris, 
Brittany,  Cannes,  or  London  that 
we  must  visit. 

To  us  who  served  with  Miss 
Parsons  she  was  more  than  a 
Chief  Nurse  and  more  than  a great 


leader.  She  was  a mother  in  the 
truest  sense.  We  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  so  closely  associated 
with  her  grew  to  love  her.  Through 
the  years  that  followed  the  end 
of  the  war,  it  was  she  who  brought 
us  together.  She  was  especially 
proud  of  her  nurses  in  the  Unit 
and  followed  the  subsequent  ca- 
reer of  each  of  us. 


The  "History  of  U.  S.  Army  Base 
Hospital,  No.  6"  records  Miss  Par- 
son's professional  achievements 
as  an  army  nurse.  But  we  think 
of  her  first  as  a person.  We,  the 
"Bordeaux  Belles,"  are  grateful  for 
the  happy  years  we  served  with 
her  in  World  War  I. 

— J.M. 

There  is  no  teaching  like  a good 
man's  life. 

—ELLERY  SEDGWICK.  The  Happy 
Profession,  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
(Little,  Brown  & Company). 
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MY  PRAYER 

To  be  ever  conscious  of  my  unity 
with  God. 

To  listen  for  His  voice  and  hear 
no  other  call. 

To  separate  all  error  from  any 
thought  of  man. 

To  see  Him  ever  as  my  Father's 
likeness. 

To  show  Him  reverence  and  share 
with  Him  my  holiest  treasure. 

To  keep  my  mental  home  a sacred 
place;  golden  with  gratitude, 
redolent  with  love,  white  with 
purity,  freed  from  the  flesh. 

To  send  no  thought  into  the  world 
that  shall  not  bless,  or  cheer,  or 
heal. 

To  have  no  other  aim  than  to  rise 
higher  each  day  in  the  sense  of 
life  and  love. 


NOTE:  Miss  Parsons  sent  a copy  of  "My 
Prayer"  to  Margaret  Reilly,  M.G.H. 
'16  with  the  following  note:  "This 
prayer  was  written  by  Mary  Whit- 
comb and  published  in  the  'Chris- 
tian Science  Sentinel'  several  years 
ago.  I have  written  it  from  mem- 
ory." 
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3n  JWmoriam 


fHyra  JBljitufj} 

If  in  response  to  the  question, 
"Did  you  ever  meet  Myra  Whit- 
ney?" the  answer  was,  "I  am  not 
sure,"  you  knew  the  correct  reply 
was  "No."  There  was  a certain 
radiance  about  her  that  one  never 
forgot.  It  was  not  the  radiance 
associated  with  what  is  sometimes 
called  a sparkling  personality;  it 
was  the  glow  that  comes  from  the 
inward  spirit  of  a true  Christian. 

For  several  years  Myra  Whit- 
ney had  been  far  from  well.  She 
had  to  contend  with  an  over-ac- 
tive thyroid  which  at  times  pushed 
her  to  over-activity.  This  brought 
periods  of  fatigue  that  required 
periods  of  rest.  But  she,  herself, 
managed  the  controls  that  she 
might  work  as  much  as  possible. 
Nearly  all  of  her  nursing  was  in 
the  private  duty  field,  much  of  it 
in  the  homes  of  patients.  In  that 
field  a great  demand  is  made  up- 
on both  the  physical  and  nervous 
resources  of  the  nurse.  Tired  as 
she  often  must  have  been,  no  one 
ever  saw  her  show  irritation  with 
patients  or  co-workers.  No  one 
ever  heard  her  make  an  unkind 
remark  about  anyone.  Those  of 
us  who  are  made  of  more  common 


timber  sometimes  wondered  if  she 
ever  had  even  an  unkind  thought. 

A devastating  illness  began 
about  five  years  ago  and  became 
very  serious  a year  ago.  Through 
it  all  Myra's  patience  and  courage 
were  super-human.  She  never 
ceased  to  be  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  she  could  live  at  home  in 
Haverhill  where  she  had  the  care 
of  a devoted  sister  and  niece  and 
where  there  were  brothers  nearby 
to  help. 

In  a short  note  to  classmates 
sent  four  weeks  before  the  end 
she  wrote,  "God  is  good,  I hope 
He  calls  me  soon."  The  "call" 
came  on  the  eighteenth  of  March. 

S.  J.,  Class  of  1910 

3F Inrntrr 

Florence  Stone — Class  of  1927 
— died  at  the  M.G.H.  on  April  17, 
1950,  following  a long  illness. 


CORRECTION— March  Issue 

In  the  March  issue  we  noted 
the  death  of  Margaret  Coleman, 
1922.  This  should  have  been 
MARGARET  COPELAND,  1921. 
We  apologize  for  such  an  error. 
R.  B. 
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AMERICAN  NURSES' 
ASSOCIATION 

A Committee  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Phyllis  Brissette  Hes- 
lin  (1939)  has  been  successful 
far  beyond  all  expectations  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  new  members 
for  the  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation. 

During  a five  week  period,  Com- 
mittee members,  selected  from  the 
Staff,  made  personal  contact  with 
every  eligible  nurse  on  the  Staffs 
of  all  sections  of  the  hospital.  Ba- 
ker Memorial,  and  Phillips  House, 
and  succeeded  in  convincing 
eighty  seven  of  these  nurses  that 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  each  one 
of  us  to  be  a part  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association. 

As  a member  of  such  a commit- 
tee it  seemed  imperative  to  ana- 
lyze one's  own  reason  for  belong- 
ing to  the  A.N.A.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  to  sell  the  idea  to  others 
without  the  sincere  conviction  of 
the  worth  and  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation being  sponsored. 

The  A.N.A.  is  made  up  of  nurses 
from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  And 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  its  mem- 
bership represents  the  best  that 
can  be  found  in  nursing.  It  can 
grow  and  be  an  influence  and 
power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  na- 
tional and  international  affairs 
only  as  rapidly  as  its  membership 
grows.  It  is  dependent  upon  the 
interest  and  stimulus  which  the 
individual  members,  willingly 
contribute  to  the  whole  group. 

As  individuals  we  need  the  se- 
curity and  stability  exerted  by  the 
whole  body.  Such  benefits  come 
from  a union  of  effort  and  initia- 
tive from  all  for  the  growth  and 


positive  advancement  of  nurses 
and  nursing. 

The  prestige  and  unlimited  priv- 
ileges which  all  nurses,  non-mem- 
bers as  well  as  members,  receive  \ 
is  hardly  realized  by  the  average 
nurse,  and  such  a program  as  has 
been  initiated  this  year  at  M.G.H., 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  A.N.A.  and  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  aims  and  progress 
of  our  great  organization. 

Eleanor  B.  Pitman,  '25 


A LETTER 

Letter  to  the  Editor 
Hear  ye!  Hear  ye! 

All  Out  of  State  Nurses. 

Quote:  Imelda  Gauthier,  Regis- 
trar Nurses,  State  House,  January 
17,  1950,  "If  you  are  not  practicing 
nursing  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  renew  your  regis- 
tration. You  may  be  reinstated 
at  any  future  date  upon  payment 
of  the  current  fee." 

Am  I the  only  little  dope  who 
for  ten  years  has  sent  my  dollar 
from  Indiana  every  time  they  sent 
me  that  bill  on  my  birthday?  I 
caught  up  with  this  in  January, 
when  I protested  that  Indiana  did 
not  charge  inactive  nurses  for  reg- 
istration. 

Massachusetts  said  they  did  not 
either,  yet  there  is  no  note  to  that 
effect  on  their  yearly  bill. 

Who  is  going  to  get  Social  Se- 
curity for  Nurses?  And  when? 
Before  I'm  old,  please?  Almost 
everyone  has  it  except  nurses. 

Signed,  Elizabeth  Haworth 
Monagle 

2502  S.  Meridian  St., 
Marion,  Indiana. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 
An  Autobiography  by 
Grace  Whiting  Myers 
Physicians"  Record  Company, 
Chicago,  1949.  62  pp. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  our  pres- 
ent large  clinical  record  room  with 
a staff  of  sixty-eight,  and  Tread- 
well Library  with  a staff  of  two 
were  once  housed  together  in  one 
small  room  in  the  Bulfinch  Build- 
ing, where  the  Medical  Staff  Room 
is  now  located,  and  that  one  wom- 
an was  in  entire  charge.  Mrs. 
Grace  Myers  became  the  first  li- 
brarian of  Treadwell  Library  in 
1897,  and  found  that  her  duties  al- 
so included  the  care  of  clinical 
records. 

One  may  remember  her  as  a 
sweet,  soft-voiced,  helpful  little 
lady  in  Treadwell,  but  her  many 
accomplishments  give  testimony 
of  her  foresight,  energy,  and 
staunch  determination.  Her  spirit 
is  portrayed  in  the  description  of 
her  childhood.  She  states  that 
"she  must  have  been  a terror"  for 
she  overheard  her  younger  broth- 
er tell  an  adversary  that  "If  you 
don't  let  me  alone.  I'll  call  my 
sister,  and  she  can  lick  any  boy 
in  the  neighborhood." 

Mrs.  Myers  received  some  as- 
sistance in  the  library  work 
through  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Librarians,  and 
with  the  records  from  visits  to  the 
Boston  City  and  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tals, but  for  the  most  part  she  was 
a true  pioneer. 

Common  sense  and  a keen 
sense  of  order  dictated  some  of 
the  first  tasks  to  undertake.  First 
she  catalogued  the  library  and 
then  started  a diagnosis  file,  divid- 
ing the  clinical  records  between 
medical  and  surgical  cases.  For  a 


reason  not  disclosed  she  had  to 
carry  on  a name  file  in  secret  until 
others  felt  the  need  of  it.  She  also 
assembled  the  old  records  from 
their  various  damp  or  dusty  re- 
positories and  stored  them  togeth- 
er in  a place  both  safe  and  ac- 
cessible. 

In  the  summer  of  1904  she  went 
to  Europe  and  while  in  London 
visited  the  libraries  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  of  the  British  Muse- 
um, and  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
At  famed  St.  Thomas'  she  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  clin- 
ical records  consisted  of  one  line 
per  patient  written  in  a record 
book.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  six 
weeks'  European  trip  "cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  $150,  including 
everything  down  to  the  last  tip." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Christian  in  1912  Mrs.  Myers 
called  together  the  record  clerks 
of  some  of  the  larger  hospitals  in 
Boston  and  thus  began  what  is 
now  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Record  Librarians. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  li- 
brary staff  was  cut  from  7 to  4 
during  World  War  I,  a compila- 
tion of  bulletins  of  interest  to  the 
Hospital  staff  was  carried  on  with 
increased  vigor.  Special  lists  on 
war  matters  grew  into  a War  Bib- 
liography which  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Library  in  Washington,  with  the 
result  that  copies  were  mimeo- 
graphed and  sent  to  every  camp 
and  cantonment  in  the  country. 

It  was  also  in  these  busy  war 
years  that  the  first  pupil  was  ac- 
cepted for  three  months'  training 
as  a medical  record  librarian.  This 
practice  has  continued  although 
now  there  is  a regular  course  of 
study  of  longer  duration. 
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In  common  with  many  key  per- 
sons in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Miss  Myers  was 
asked  to  assist  in  plans  for  rec- 
ord systems  in  new  hospitals.  She 
assisted  in  the  plans  for  the  rec- 
ord libraries  at  the  Strong  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  at  the  University  of  Mi- 
chigan Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor. 

In  1925  after  twenty-seven  busy, 
successful  years  Grace  Myers  re- 
tired from  her  position  and  turned 
over  her  responsibilities  to  two 
people,  for  the  Record  Room  was 
then  to  be  separated  from  Tread- 
well Library  and  to  be  combined 
with  the  Out-patient  Department 
record  room.  For  the  next  three 
years  she  was  occupied  in  writing 
the  History  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  for  the  period 
1873  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

Not  content  to  be  idle,  four  years 
after  retirement  she  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Association  of 
Record  Librarians  of  North  Am- 
erica— an  outgrowth  of  the  small 
group  of  Boston  women  who  first 
met  together  in  1912;  and  remain- 
ed its  president  for  five  years. 

We  are  not  told  of  failing  eye- 
sight when  she  records  in  the  last 
chapter  that  she  knit  fifty  pounds 
of  wool  into  sea  boots  during 
World  War  II,  nor  would  one  sus- 
pect that  this  autobiography,  so 
full  of  interesting  and  historical 
events  was  written  by  a woman 
in  her  90th  year. 

Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Myers 
will  enjoy  reading  this  book  in 
which  her  pioneer  spirit  is  well 
illustrated,  and  those  who  did  not 
have  that  pleasure  will  be  inter- 
ested to  follow  the  development 
of  two  most  important  sections  of 
the  Hospital. 

Edna  Lepper 


IS  YOUR  ADDRESS  CORRECT? 

The  following  March  Quarter- 
lies were  returned  undelivered  to 
the  Alumnae  Office.  This  pro- 
bably means  that  these  members 
failed  to  receive  their  copies  be- 
cause our  mailing  list  is  still  not 
completely  corrected.  We  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  anyone 
who  can  send  us  corrected  ad- 
dresses. 

Mrs.  Barbara  E.  Warren 

719  W.  17th  Ave.,  Apt  C. 

Amarillo,  Texas 

Mrs.  Anna  Wotrnen 

387  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Anne  K.S.  Saxton 

189  Walnut  St. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Miss  Constance  Warner 

2527  Hearst  Ave. 

Berkely,  California 


SYRACUSE  GROUP  MEETS 

On  March  5 Marion  Stevens  en- 
tertained a group  of  M.G.H.'ers 
now  in  Syracuse  at  a tea  and 
cocktail  party  in  her  lovely  apart- 
ment. A most  enjoyable  time  was 
had  by  all,  and  it  was  a real  thrill 
to  meet  with  those  who  had  been 
to  our  beloved  M.G.H. 

Those  present  were : Miriam 

Curtis,  now  Superintendent  of  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Syracuse;  Olga 
Andrewska,  Instructor  of  Surgi- 
cal Nursing  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Thomas  Turner;  Dr.  Ed- 
gar Neptune;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Hoople;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Clement 
Silverman;  Mrs.  Rita  (Timms) 
Winkworth;  and  hostess,  Marion 
Stevens,  Instructor  of  Pediatric 
Nursing,  Syracuse  University;  and 
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Mrs.  Mary  Mclntire  Rundell.  Also 
there  were  our  stepchildren.  Faith 
Barnum  and  Lucille  Barnett  who 
trained  under  M.G.H.  nurses  and 
Alice  Reynolds. 

If  there  are  other  M.G.H. 'ers  in 


the  Syracuse  area,  we'd  like  to 
have  them  contact  either  Marion 
Stevens,  1114  E.  Genesee  St.,  Sy- 
racuse or  Mrs.  W.G.  Rundell,  326 
Arlington  Ave.,  Syracuse. 

Mary  (Mclntire)  Rundell,  '39 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses'  Alumnae  Association 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  th€.  year 


ending  December  31,  1949 
Cash  Balance — January  1,  1949 

On  deposit — State  Street  Trust  Company  $ 756.63 

On  deposit — Savings  Banks  3,343.95 


4,100.58 

Receipts  during  1949 

Membership  dues  3,342.60 

Contributions  130.48 

Interest  Savings  Bank  Accounts  69.08 


3,542.16 

Total  Receipts  $7,642.74 

Disbursements  during  1949 

Quarterly  Record  1,416.23 

Salaries — Treasurer  c:nd  Secretary  884.98 

Printing  635.45 

Postage  and  Stationery  220.97 

Files  and  Typewriter  Table 194.14 

Monthly  Meetings  (Entertainment,  refreshments,  maid 

service)  129.38 

Bonding  Treasurer  and  Secretary  61.25 

Auditing  Books 50.00 

Miscellaneous  38.99 

Gifts  and  Flowers  93.50 

Special  gifts  and  contributions 

M.G.H.  School  of  Nursing $100.00 

National  League  for  Nursing  Education  50.00 

Mclsaac  Loan  Fund 25.00 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Fund 25.00 


200.00 


Total  Disbursemen  s 


$3,924.89 


REMODELLING  AT  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS EYE  AND  EAR 
INFIRMARY 

Many  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  nurses  will  be 
interested  in  the  remodelling  go- 
ing on  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  their  next-door 
neighbor.  It  is  expected  that  this 
Building  Program  will  be  com- 
pleted by  August  of  this  year. 

The  reconstruction  calls  for  com- 
plete modernization  of  the  operat- 
ing rooms,  the  addition  of  a new 
fifth  floor  of  private  rooms,  the 
renovation  of  the  fourth  floor,  for- 
merly the  private  floor,  into  an 
up-to-date  children's  ward  and 
semi-private  accommodations,  and 
numerous  other  improvements  and 
modernizations.  After  years  of 
waiting  for  such  improvements, 
the  plans  were  finally  drawn,  ac- 
cepted and  the  contracts  signed 
in  August,  1949. 

However,  the  reconstruction 
could  not  interrupt  the  care  of 
patients.  Also  the  hospital  felt  it 
was  important  to  keep  its  person- 
nel intact,  ready  to  staff  the  re- 
modelled Infirmary.  So,  although 
construction  has  caused  various 
disruptions  of  normal  procedures 
and  forced  many  services  to  move 
to  temporary  quarters,  we  have 
managed  to  carry  on  through  this 
trying  transition  period. 

The  first  problem  was  to  find 
temporary  space  to  house  the  pri- 
vate and  semi-private  patients,  the 
children,  the  operating  rooms  and 
the  nurses'  classroom.  Therefore, 
the  Infirmary  rented  from  the 
MGH  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Baker 
Memorial  to  care  for  private  and 
semi-private  patients.  Two  ade- 
quate operating  rooms,  one  for 
eye  and  one  for  ear,  nose  and 
throat,  were  made  out  of  two 


wards  in  the  North  Wing. 

The  west  side  of  the  Surgical 
Clinic  in  the  OPD  was  leased  for 
the  ward  ear,  nose  and  throat 
operating  rooms  and  the  small 
teaching  room  near  the  OPD  am- 
phitheater was  engaged,  half  for 
the  Anesthesia  Department,  the 
other  half  for  a Recovery  Room. 
The  eye  ward  cases  continued  to 
be  operated  on  in  the  old  eye 
operating  room  on  the  Infirmary's 
second  floor  which  will  not  be  re- 
constructed until  the  completion 
of  the  new  operating  room  suites; 
the  eye  suite  on  the  second  floor; 
the  ear,  nose  and  throat  on  the 
third. 

The  Infirmary  children  patients 
were  boarded  in  the  Burnham  Vin- 
cent Building.  Here  15  beds  were 
alloted  to  children  under  our  doc- 
tors but  the  nursing  care  was  left 
to  the  MGH  staff.  Nursery  patients 
were  the  last  to  move,  being  trans- 
fered  to  Burnham  4,  5 and  6 on 
August  29. 

In  a short  time,  all  became  ac- 
customed to  the  inconveniences, 
even  to  the  long  distances  that 
must  be  covered  from  the  Infirm- 
ary to,  say.  Baker  5.  It  was  trying 
to  accept  the  dirt  and  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  wreckers  and 
then  the  noise  of  drills,  hammers, 
welding  machines  that  has  for  the 
past  nine  months  become  a famil- 
iar accompanyment  of  our  work- 
ing hours. 

But  as  each  improvement  begins 
to  take  shape,  such  as  the  new 
utility  rooms  with  their  complete 
stainless  steel  equipment,  we  be- 
gin to  see  that  the  results  will  be 
worth  all  the  inconvenience. 

The  new  operating  room  suites 
will  have  four  operating  rooms 
for  each  service  and  will  be  the 
latest  in  construction  and  equip- 
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ment.  including  the  pleasant  green 
tile  walls,  the  viewing  gallery  and 
the  conductive  tile  flooring  to  elim- 
inate all  danger  of  explosion. 

The  additional  story  of  private 
rooms  will  eliminate  the  long  wait 
private  patients  have  often  had 
before  they  could  come  to  the  In- 
firmary for  needed  surgery.  Also, 
the  staff  doctors  will  save  time 
and  energy  by  having  most  of 
their  private  patients  right  here. 
The  private  rooms  are  being  made 
as  attractive  as  possible  with  a 
small  bath  for  almost  every  room, 
colorful  furnishings,  and  as  an 
ultra-modern  feature,  a call  phone 
from  the  patient's  bed  to  the 
nurses'  station  which  will  make 
for  quicker  patient  care  with  less 
steps  from  the  nursing  staff. 

On  the  second  and  forth  floors 
will  be  rest  rooms,  lockers,  toilet 
facilities  for  the  nurses.  The  sec- 
ond floor  rest  room  is  for  the  op- 
erating room  nurses  and  next  to  it 
will  be  a work  room  to  prepare 
surgical  packs  and  dressings. 

The  Nursing  Department  has 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  move  into  new  quarters  as  the 
teaching  room  was  the  first  to  be 
habitable.  Classes,  held  tempo- 
rally in  the  staff  dining  room, 
moved  into  the  new  room  on  April 
17.  It  is  on  the  third  floor  on  the 
river  side,  with  modern  lighting, 
built  in  supply  cabinets  and  a 
seating  capacity  of  30.  These 
modern  quarters  will  greatly  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  teaching. 

We  hope  by  early  Fall,  all  con- 
struction will  be  finished  and  we 
will  all  be  settled  again  in  our 
remodelled  hospital. 

D.  M.  Tarbox 


WHAT  DOES  THE  ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION  DO  FOR  ME? 

An  Informal  Account  of  the 
April  Meeting 

The  above  query  has  been  put 
many  times  by  many  well  inten- 
tioned  Alumnae.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  could  not  be  present 
at  the  enjoyable  and  stimulating 
meeting  at  which  answers  to  this 
question  were  attempted,  we  ren- 
der the  following  report. 

A preliminary  buffet  supper  af- 
forded an  excellent  opportunity 
for  social  discourse  and  renewing 
of  old  acquaintances.  Chicken  a 
la  King  with  fixings,  followed  by 
chocolate  cake,  ice  cream  and 
coffee  well  satisfied  the  palate. 

Following  this  was  a business 
meeting  during  which  several 
committee  chairmen  gave  reports. 
The  shortage  of  funds  in  the  Alum- 
nae treasury  led  to  a discussion  on 
how  to  increase  the  active  alum- 
nae membership.  It  was  brought 
out  that  older  graduates  in  parti- 
cular were  prone  to  drop  out  be- 
cause of  a feeling  that  the  Associ- 
ation had  lost  interest  in  them.  A 
resolution  was  passed  that  the 
Alumnae  President  aid  the  Social 
Service  committee  in  increasing 
its  members  for  the  purpose  of 
"carrying  on  a little  geriatrics". 
This  would  take  the  form  of  visit- 
ing the  sick  and  rounding  up  the 
recalcitrant  with  personal  invita- 
tions and  offers  of  transportation 
to  meetings. 

The  main  program  came  next. 
This  was  a Panel  on  "What  you 
expect  from  your  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  what  it  means  to  you". 
Miss  Marines,  a Senior  student 
and  President  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment, began  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  satisfactions  de- 
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rived  from  participation  in  group 
activity.  She  related  how  the  spi- 
rit of  CO  - operation,  developed 
through  this  experience,  would 
easily  carry  over  to  graduate  as- 
sociations including  the  Alumnae. 
The  student  government  worked 
closely  with  supervisors  and  other 
graduates  establishing  pleasant 
lasting  relationships. 

A recent  graduate,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Fernandez,  class  of  '49  and  now 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  brought 
out  the  point  that  Alumnae  mem- 
bers should  start  contributing  to 
the  school  and  hospital  from  which 
they  had  already  received  so 
much.  She  suggested  that  older 
graduates  might  inspire  the 
younger  by  coming  back  to  talk 
or  write  about  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  their  peculiar  fields  of 
practical  experience.  Keeping  the 
Alumnae  informed  whether  they 
were  active  members  or  not  might 
also  further  stimulate  interest. 

Alice  Dempsey,  '42,  sounded  out 
her  classmates  to  find  out  what 
type  of  program  they  considered 
most  desirable  for  Alumnae 
meetings.  They  preferred  90% 
based  on  professional  subjects  in- 
cluding new  school  activities  and 
developments  in  the  life  of  the 
hospital.  Social  activities  they 
would  relegate  to  their  other  clubs 
and  gatherings.  Suppers  preceed- 
ing  meetings  or  coalitions  after- 


wards, however,  furnished  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  social  ex- 
change and  personal  business. 

Daphne  Corbett,  whose  class  is 
celebrating  their  25th  Reunion  in 
June  was  the  last  of  the  Panel 
speakers.  She  placed  emphasis 
on  the  meaning  of  being  an  Alum- 
nae member.  According  to  the 
dictionary  "alumnae"  means 
"nourish,"  and  "belong"  "to  be  at- 
tached to"  or  "at  one  with."  In 
other  words,  by  being  attached  to 
""their  old  school  the  Alumnae 
members  derive  nourishment  of 
both  a material  and  spiritual  na- 
ture. 

A lively  discussion  from  the 
floor  ensued.  One  much  debated 
point  was  how  to  get  more  Alum- 
nae to  better  support  the  Associa- 
tion that  it  might  better  serve 
them.  The  Quarterly  Record  was 
generally  conceded  to  be  an  organ 
of  importance  in  maintaining  clo- 
ser relationship  with  those  who 
could  not  attend  the  meetings. 
Suggestions  were  made  for  widen- 
ing its  circulation  and  improving 
its  content. 

Those  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing left  somewhat  mentally  en- 
lightened and  spiritually  enriched 
and  were  satisfied,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  that  the  Alumnae 
Association  did  a very  great  deal 
for  them,  indeed. 

Marguerite  Bourgeois  '36 


SUMMER  "DOINGS" 

Don't  forget  to  make  a note  of  your  "Summer  Doings"  and  send 
them  into  your  Class  Secretary.  We  know  there  will  be  many  interest- 
ing "going-ons"  that  your  fellow-classmates  will  be  glad  to  hear  about. 
Let's  make  the  next  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  a real  "Newsy  One." 
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1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

From  a letter  written  to  Gladys  Farrar 
Barrett,  we  have  learned  Flora  Hinckley’s 
correct  address.  It  is  Box  2276,  Berkeley, 
Cal.  The  material  for  the  March  QUAR- 
TERLY had  just  left  for  the  printer  when 
the  letter  below  came  from  a member  of  the 
Class.  We  sent  it  along  hoping  it  would  ap- 
pear in  this  issue.  By  the  time  you  have  read 
the  first  paragraph,  you  will  know  whose 
name  is  signed  to  it. 

"Dear  1910ers,  Have  you  noticed  that  ours 
is  the  oldest  Class  with  a secretary  listed  in 
the  QUARTERLY?  Since  we  are  heading 
the  list,  let’s  say  something  and  show  that 
we  are  still  up  and  doing.  I suggest  that  each 
of  us  makes  a New  Year’s  resolution  to  send 
at  least  one  item  to  Sally  for  each  issue.  If 
we  have  no  news  about  members  of  our  own 
Class,  what  about  news  of  some  one  who 
was  graduated  before  we  were?  Leona  For- 
sythe Fairfield  is  still  at  Cape  Elizabeth. 
Maine.  Her  youngest  son  will  be  graduated 
from  college  this  spring.  Emma  Millen 
Clarke  has  an  ‘itching  foot’  and  each  winter 
explores  some  new  place.  Last  winter  she 
spent  three  months  in  Barbadoes,  and  this 
year  is  having  a gay  time  in  Nassau.  Maud 
Hastings  Wilson  has  been  a widow  for  twen- 
ty years.  She  has  had  four  sons  who  lived 
to  reach  manhood;  one  was  drowned  while 
serving  in  the  Army;  another  died  last  sum- 
mer after  a rather  long  illness.  Maud  has 
five  grandchildren.  She  is  working  in  the 
social  service  field  and  living  in  western  New 
York.  Lilian  Lovely  Grainger  is  in  San 
Francisco,  doing  part  time  work  with  the 
Academy  of  Science.  Her  children  are  scat- 
tered from  Massachusetts  to  California.  She 
has  four  grandchildren.  Katherine  Woods 
Lacey,  who  just  before  graduation  left  our 
Class  to  be  married,  spends  her  winters  in 
New  York  City  and  her  summers  in  Mere- 
dith, New  Hampshire.  All  of  her  children 
are  married  and,  I think,  her  grandchildren 
number  seven.  News  of  earlier  graduates: 
Harriet  Friend  (1904)  is  in  Colorado  Springs 


and  longs  for  news  from  the  Hospital.” 

Signed — Edna  Harrison  Jones 
West  Palm  Beach.  Florida 

The  engagements  of  both  the  son  and  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jones  (Edna 
Harrison)  have  been  announced.  Paul  is 
engaged  to  Alice  Warner  of  Fitchburg;  Ruth 
to  John  Andrews  of  Whitman.  The  date  of 
Ruth’s  wedding  is  May  27th.  Paul’s  is 
planned  for  July. 

1915 

The  Class  of  1915  celebrated  its  thirty- 
fourth  anniversary  on  April  29,  1950,  with  a 
luncheon  at  the  Toll  House  and  a high  tea 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Robinson  (Olga 
Olsen),  80  Berkeley  Street,  West  Newton, 
Mass. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 

41  Hyde  Street 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

Dorcaes  Bennitt  has  kept  active  in  many 
kinds  of  nursing;  for  thirteen  years  she 
served  as  staff  nurse  and  supervisor  with  the 
Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  organization  in 
N.Y.C.  Two  years  were  spent  with  the  Red 
Cross,  recruiting  nurses  for  the  Army;  then 
four  years  of  supervising  a Visiting  Nurse 
service  in  New  Jersey.  She  has  done  head 
nursing,  school  nursing,  worked  with  crip- 
pled children,  organized  practical  nurse 
groups,  taken  refresher  courses.  She  is  now 
"back  in  the  swung”  caring  for  patients,  spe- 
cialling  in  New'  York  City,  “learning  all  over 
again”  and  very  evidently  enjoying  every  bit 
of  it. 

Hilda  Blaisdell  continues  her  executive 
duties  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  for  the 
Alumnae  Association,  she  is  secretary  of  the 
Sick  Relief  Association. 

Helen  Everett  returned  from  Africa  in 
1942  and  many  of  her  friends  saw  her  at  an 
•Alumnae  meeting.  Four  years  later,  she  lost 
her  mother.  Helen  and  her  father  moved  to 
Westwood  where  they  are  living  with  a doc- 
tor uncle,  now  retired.  They  are  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  country. 
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Grace  Gummo  has  been  director  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  the  Burbank  Hospital 
in  Fitchburg  since  1937.  She  has  a five-year 
combined  college  nursing  program,  which 
was  started  in  1943.  The  school  develop- 
ments include  a school  library  with  a full- 
time professional  librarian;  a new  six-floor 
nurses’  home  to  be  opened  next  July.  The 
latter  contains,  with  other  advantages,  one 
entire  floor  constructed  for  the  Education 
Department  and  also  an  auditorium  which 
permits  indoor  sports.  The  three-year  stu- 
dents have  an  organized  recreational  pro- 
gram. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Helen  Streeter 
Henderson  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Mr.  Henderson  gave  many  years  of  faithful 
service  at  Phillips  House. 

Emeline  Bcwne  returned  to  St.  James 
Hospital  in  Anking,  China,  after  her  fur- 
lough in  the  fall  of  1948.  The  hospital  build- 
ings had  to  be  repaired  and  the  equipment, 
scattered  during  the  invasion  and  often  hid- 
den by  the  Chinese  for  safety,  collected  as 
far  as  possible.  A March  letter  from  Emmie 
tells  of  being  unusually  busy;  there  have 
been  a “tremendous  number  of  poor  patients, 
as  Anking  has  suffered  a good  deal  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  All  during  the  weeks 
when  the  regular  planting  should  have  taken 
place,  the  outlying  districts  were  under  fire 
and  many  farm  houses  were  destroyed;  later, 
a devastating  flood  wiped  out  much  culti- 
vated land — various  roots,  grasses  and  a 
certain  kind  of  bark  have  been  recommended 
as  food.’’  Her  great  joy  is  three  little  Chin- 
ese girls,  abandoned  as  babies,  who  are  grow- 
ing up,  in  the  hospital,  into  lively  youngsters. 

Mary  Lott  Breen,  whose  nurse  daughter’s 
marriage  was  announced  in  the  QU ARTER- 
LY,  also  has  a married  son,  a graduate  of 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy. 
N.  Y.;  his  wife  is  a nurse.  Twelve  years  ago, 
after  her  husband’s  death,  Mary  reentered 
the  profession  and  is  a school  nurse-teacher 
in  the  Port  Henry  (N.Y.)  schools. 

Elizabeth  Caproni  Vicario  writes  from 
Providence  about  her  family;  her  son,  twen- 
ty-five, graduated  from  Harvard  in  1945 
and  served  in  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific.  A 
daughter,  twenty-three,  attended  Wheelock 
College  in  Boston.  Elizabeth  herself,  during 
the  war,  had  a part-time  job  as  nurse  in  a 
private  school.  In  the  summer  the  family 
goes  to  West  Hyannisport,  on  Cape  Cod, 
where  she  would  welcome  any  classmates. 

Nina  Thomas  is  still  living  and  teaching 
high  school  students  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  She 
is  renovating  the  old  family  homestead  where 
she  will  join  her  family  in  the  summer.  Now 


living  there,  are  Nina’s  ninety-two  year  old 
father  and  a sister  who  graduated  from  the 
Syracuse  University  Hospital. 

Bessie  Pierson  went  to  the  Beverly  Hos- 
pital after  her  graduation,  filling  various 
positions  there;  supervisor  of  the  surgery, 
surgical  floor,  accident  room,  O.P.D.  and 
pharmacy.  In  September  1925,  she  accepted 
the  newly  created  position  of  school  nurse  in 
the  Beverly  High  School,  including  the  Jun- 
ior Highs,  and  is  still  working  in  this  field. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk  (Mrs.  Merle  L.) 

Secretary 

34  Gorham  Avenue,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

AS  7-6956. 

Dear  Classmates;  So  far,  the  response  to 
my  cards  regarding  the  bridge  idea  have 
been  very  encouraging.  I hope  that  I may 
be  able  to  report  100%  when  I next  report 
to  you.  Margaret  Kirby  FitzPatrick  has  been 
a busy  person  with  community  affairs.  She 
expressed  the  wish  that  all  classmates  were 
members  of  the  Alumnae  in  order  to  receive 
the  QUARTERLY  and  correspond  with  one 
another  through  means  of  our  class  letter. 
Fine  idea  Margaret.  Why  not  start  a drive 
and  see  who  can  bring  in  one  member  this 
summer.  Write  to  me  for  names. 

Helena  Syvertsen  Spead  writes  “Dear 
Gang;  Madeleine  asks  for  a note  for  our 
class  letter.  In  this  sleepy  little  town  with 
the  elms  arching  over  the  Main  Street  and 
the  river  meandering  along  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  1 manage  to  keep  surprisingly  busy 
running  the  village  grocery  store  and  en- 
deavoring to  raise  my  11 -year-old  son  as  his 
Dad  would  have  wished.  He  is  nearly  as 
tall  as  I am  and  growing  like  a weed.  ‘Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast'  as  April 
comes  around  again,  and  after  the  winter’s 
bleak  days  I find  some  little  blue  scillas 
bravely  blooming  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
store.  Now  I hear  the  howling  mob  ap- 
proaching. This  is  the  hangout  for  the  high 
school  gang  so  you  can  imagine  how  much 
peace  1 have  of  an  afternoon.  However,  if 
they  are  here,  1 know  they  are  out  of  mis- 
chief so  I mentally  close  my  ears  and  let 
them  howl.  My  very  best  wishes  to  you  all 
and  a good  year.’’ 

Abby-Helen  Dennison  Hawes  writes, 
“Have  been  rushed  to  death  with  all  three 
children  home  on  vacation  which  explains, 
I hope,  why  I have  not  written  sooner.  Also 
am  trying  to  ready  my  self  to  go  on  a brief 
vacation  to  the  Southwest.’’ 

Kay  and  Edna  Logan  sent  well  wishes. 
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They  keep  busy.  Helen  Suplicki  (Bubko) 
writes,  “Glad  to  hear  from  you  again.  I 
know  it  is  very  hard  for  the  girls  to  get  to- 
gether— so  many  of  us  scattered  around.  1 
certainly  enjoyed  our  reunion  this  past  June. 
It  was  nice  to  talk  over  old  times  again. 
Have  no  special  news  to  relay  but  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  the  girls.”  Ruth  Hopper 
writes  “I  am  as  busy  as  ever — 39  students 
and  5 graduates  affiliating  for  neuropsychia- 
tric nursing.  Then  I am  secretary  of  this 
branch  of  University  Women,  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  14th  District,  Chairman 
of  Psychiatric  Committee  State  League  and 
on  the  Curriculum  Committee  for  the 
League,  to  say  nothing  about  Business  Wom- 
en’s Club,  Eastern  Star,  White  Shrine,  the 
Winnebago  Community  Club — plus  running 
the  home  for  my  Father  and  commuting  17 
miles  a.m.  and  p.m.  and  taking  a course  in 
Social  Disorganization  through  the  Univer- 
sity Extension.  Isn’t  that  enough  to  keep  me 
on  my  feet?”  I should  say  so  Ruth.  You  are 
a human  dynamo. 

Laurette  Wolf  Lonsbury  is  busy  being  a 
sweet  Grandmother  and  loves  it.  Let  us 
hear  from  you  Laurie.  Give  Barbara  our 
love.  Ruth  Tapley  keeps  busy  in  New  York 
along  with  Ada  Brown  Pratt  and  Val  Bour- 
gault.  They  think  there  is  no  place  like  the 
big  city. 

Marion  Griffith  Gaskill  writes,  “I  am 
sorry  but  I guess  we  people  in  the  ‘sticks’ 
don‘t  keep  up  very  well.  We  get  involved  in 
small  town  life  and  get  in  a rut.  I am  quite 
busy  with  church,  Young  Peoples,  Boy’s 
Club,  Explorer  Scouts  High  School  activities, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  odds  and  ends  of 
nursing.  I do  some  private  duty  when  the 
Registry  sends  out  S.O.S.  calls.  I have  plenty 
of  neighborhood  nursing,  liver,  penicillin 
and  other  injections  and  they  all  take  time. 
Add  these  things  to  the  work  for  a family 
of  four,  two  of  them  in  High  School,  and  I 
manage  to  keep  out  of  mischief.  However, 
we  are  all  well  and  that  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  I am  sorry  I missed  the  re- 
union, as  I thought  right  up  to  the  last  that  I 
would  go,  even  had  the  pound  of  butter  I 
was  to  bring.  Things  just  piled  up  in  the 
family  and  I had  to  pass  it  up.  Sorry  but  I 
just  haven’t  any  news  for  a class  letter,  am 
out  of  touch  with  classmates.  However,  I 
like  to  get  news.”  You  are  certainly  a splen- 
did mother  to  accomplish  so  much  with  your 
children.  In  fact  I think  our  classmates 
have  turned  out  wonderfully  well  and  I am' 
proud  to  be  numbered  with  you. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  classmates.  We  all 
hunger  for  news  of  you  and  many  ex- 


pressions have  come  in  to  me  that  another 
reunion  at  the  time  the  Hospital  holds  its 
big  gathering  would  be  greatly  desired.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  about  this  idea. 

1925 

Doris  E.  Ellinwood,  Secretary 
Faulkner  Hospital 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Plans  for  the  reunion  of  the  class  are 
coming  along  very  well,  we  have  received 
answers  and  reservations  from  about  twenty- 
two  members,  and  hope  to  hear  from  all  the 
others  soon.  There  will  be  a luncheon  at 
the  M.G.H.  on  June  2nd,  when  all  members 
will  register  and  renew  friendships.  After 
that,  all  will  attend  graduation  the  same 
afternoon  at  3:00.  The  same  evening  there 
will  be  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Hampshire 
House  with  a few  invited  guests.  The  next 
day,  June  3rd,  there  will  be  a tour  of  the 
Hospital  to  see  the  many  changes,  and  a 
talk  by  Dr.  Clark,  Director,  in  the  Ether 
Dome.  In  the  afternoon  of  June  3rd,  Miss 
Ruth  Sleeper  and  Miss  Edna  Lepper  will 
have  a tea  in  the  living  room  of  Miss  Sleep- 
er’s quarters  in  the  Walcott  House. 

S.  Daphne  Corbett  will  attend  the  Bi- 
ennial Convention  in  San  Francisco  in  May. 
She  plans  to  take  a little  extra  time  and  visit 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite  Park,  and  Los 
Angeles.  She  will  also  visit  Edith  Pithie  in 
Santa  Anna,  Calif. 

Gladys  Beardwood  is  now  Supervisor  of 
Infants  at  the  Children’s  Hospital.  Gladys 
recently  received  her  degree  from  B.U. 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill 
Secretary,  February  Section 
122  Florence  Street 
Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Our  Class  observed  its  16th  anniversary 
by  giving  a miscellaneous  shower  for  Gail 
Norris  at  Adele  Corkum’s  apartment.  Sev- 
enteen were  present  to  enjoy  an  excellent 
buffet  supper  complete  with  all  the  “fixings,” 
served  by  “Corkie.”  Gail  was  completely 
surprised  and  delighted  with  the  many  lovely 
gifts  she  received.  Letters  of  congratulation 
were  sent  by  several  of  our  out-of-town 
classmates. 

Best  wishes  to  Gail  Norris  who  became 
Mrs.  Robert  Larkin  on  April  8,  1950.  She 
will  make  her  home  in  West  Harwich. 

Mary  Bacon  Morris  now  lives  at  37b 
Dodd  Boulevard,  Langly  A.S.B.,  Virginia. 
Her  husband  is  now  a Colonel,  and  they 
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have  three  children — Mike  9,  Mary  Jane  6, 
and  Kathy  3. 

At  last  we  have  located  Eleanor  Dowd. 
She  is  now  Mrs.  Harry  Horton  and  lives  on 
Eliot  Road,  Harrington  Park,  New  Jersey. 
Eleanor  has  a son  and  a daughter. 

Carol  Hill  Craven  has  a brand  new  home 
on  Spring  St.  in  Medfield.  Her  two  boys 
are  growing  up  fast  and  enjoy  country  life. 

Congratulations  to  the  Ernest  Nasons 
(Mary  Giardina)  on  the  birth  of  their  fifth 
child,  Peter,  born  January  7,  1950.  They 
now  have  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

We  hear  that  Phoebe  Johnson  is  home 
after  many  years  spent  in  a sanitarium  in 
Connecticut.  New  drugs  were  used  success- 
fully and  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing her  at  one  of  the  reunions  in  the  near 
future. 

1936 

Marguerite  Vichules  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

Some  of  our  classmates  have  generously 
taken  time  to  bring  us  up  to  date  on  their 
latest  doings.  Let’s  quote  first  from  a letter 
from  Mrs.  James  P.  Gleason  of  597  Wood- 
land Avenue,  Westfield,  New  Jersey — still 
Mary  Connelly  to  most  of  us:  “We  have  2 
children,  Patty  Ann — who  will  be  3 years 
July  25th, — and  Rodger  Terence,  who  will 
be  a year  old  May  25th.  Patty  is  a typical 
female,  a chatterbox  and  curious  as  sin — 
with  the  inevitable  question  “Why  Mommy?’’ 
to  every  explanation.  Rodger — so  far  has 
displayed  symptoms  of  being  the  little  rough- 
neck of  the  neighborhood.  Peck’s  bad  boy. 

Since  Jim  came  out  of  the  Navy  we  have 
been  living  here  in  Westfield,  his  “ole  home 
town.”  Prior  to  Patty’s  arrival,  I did  quite 
a bit  of  child  nursing — private  duty.  Of 
course  now  with  2 I don’t  have  the  time — or 
the  ambition.  Just  before  Christmas  I worked 
for  6 weeks — a terminal  case.  Often  I re- 
lieve graduates  on  private  duty  for  a day  or 
night  off. 

I belong  to  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club  in  Westfield — as  a matter  of 
fact  I’m  a member  of  the  Board.  We  have 
very  stimulating  meetings  covering  all  fields 
— International  Relations,  Health,  Parlia- 
mentary Law,  etc.” 

Kay  Wilson  (Mrs.  Arthur  G.  May)  of  223 
Prospect  Street,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 
writes:  “Several  of  us  (Kay  Lynch  Foley, 
Genevieve  Rice  Coveil,  Jean  Kornachi  Smith, 
May  Johnson  Bryne,  Mary  Maguire,  Eva 
Dray  Nolan,  Peg  Ahern)  met  occasionally 


last  fall  at  Jean  Kornachi  Smith’s  new  home 
in  Somerville.  We  discussed  trying  to  have 
a reunion  but  nothing  constructive  developed. 

I heard  from  Alice  Hagelshaw  at  Christ- 
mas— she’s  working  in  California,  (870  Santa 
Barbara,  Berkeley).  Two  years  ago  she  was 
at  Simmons  working  for  her  Master’s.  I 
belong  to  an  M.G.H.  group  here  “The  Mer- 
rimack Valley  Group.”  Ann  Sargent  Mac- 
Kinnon (Feb.  section)  also  belongs  to  it. 

Here  are  my  vital  statistics:  Children — 
Mary  C.  age  7;  John,  age  3 (a  pest);  hus- 
band’s occupation — Salesman. 

I had  an  interesting  experience  during  the 
war  as  an  instructor  at  Westfield  State  Farm 
(New  York  reformatory  for  women)  where 
you  meet  the  nicest  people.” 

More  news  of  the  group  mentioned  by 
Kay  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

A newspaper  clipping  dated  February, 
1950  reveals  our  Mary  Ormond  (now  wife 
of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Sciuto  of  New  Bedford) 
still  as  attractive  as  ever  and  “belle  of  the 
ball.”  Apparently  a social  leader,  she  was 
general  chairman  of  a costume  cotillion 
given  by  the  College  Club  of  New  Bedford 
for  the  benefit  of  their  scholarship  fund. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave 
Secretary  February  Section 
Concord  Road 
South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Beth  Rea  Sweeney  (Mrs.  Joseph  N.)  now 
has  two  daughters,  Phyllis  Rea  Sweeney,  14 
months  old,  and  Catherine  Elizabeth  Swee- 
ney born  March  13,  1950. 

Charlotte  Aubert  Scott  (Mrs.  John  R. 
Scott)  now  is  living  in  Wellesley,  12  Willow 
Road,  Christopher  Blair  Scott,  son  number 
2,  arrived  on  March  9,  1950. 

The  Bygraves  have  been  busy  this  winter 
with  the  organization  of  a Dramatic  Club 
here  in  Lincoln.  The  first  production  “John 
Loves  Mary”  was  a howling  success.  Right 
now  we  are  embroiled  with  a Minstrel  Show. 
I am  also  serving  on  a committee  to  promote 
more  tennis  on  our  new  Town  Courts. 

There  are  a great  many  of  you  who  haven’t 
sent  even  so  much  as  a post  card  in  years. 
How  about  it? 

Ruth  Farrisey 

Secretary  September  Section 
220  Fisher  Avenue 
Boston  20,  Mass. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Ruth,  whose 
father  passed  away  on  January  6th. 
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1939 

Barbara  Peterson 
Secretary  February  Section 
98  Charles  Street 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Having  received  a card  from  Madeleine 
Lusk  (1924)  asking  members  of  each  class 
to  have  bridge  parties  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  to  aid  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  raise  money.  Hat  Spaulding  Har- 
rington and  1 had  a party  at  Hat’s  house  in 
Wellesley  in  March.  There  were  no  other 
members  of  the  Class  present,  but  we  have 
sent  five  dollars  to  Madeleine  in  the  name 
of  the  Class  as  our  small  contribution. 

Mary  Gay  Aubrey 
September  Section 
1 1 Myrtle  Street 
Winchester,  Mass. 

After  viewing  the  last  two  issues  of  the 
QUARTERLY  with  dismay  because  of  the 
complete  lack  of  news  of  our  class,  I was 
determined  that  this  time  we  would  come 
through  with  at  least  a few  lines  and  so  hur- 
riedly sent  out  cards  to  those  members  for 
whom  1 have  addresses.  The  response  has 
been  necessarily  limited  because  of  the  short 
time  but  maybe  by  fall  I will  have  more  to 
tell  you. 

Honor  Stanton  Kron  is  very  busy  and 
happy  in  her  new  six-room  ranch  style  house 
in  East  Gary,  Indiana,  and  Lucy  Ellen,  born 
in  November.  1948,  is  to  be  presented  in 
May  with  a brother  or  sister. 

A very  newsy  letter  from  Eunny  White 
Morde  tells  of  days  growing  busier  each 
week.  She  has  a Brownie  Scout  Troop  in 
Little  Neck,  N.  Y.,  is  active  in  the  P.T.A., 
and  very  much  involved  in  an  adult  educa- 
tion program  besides  caring  for  her  active 
three. 

Prom  Eunny  I learned  of  the  arrival  of  a 
brother  last  spring  to  Betty  Smithson  Grey’s 
two  daughters.  The  Greys  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  completion  of  their  home  in 
Northampton  which  was  started  last  April. 

Lois  Pope  is  living  with  her  mother  and 
working  for  a manufacturing  plant  in  South 
Boston. 

Bert  Morrison  became  Mrs.  Prancis  Fleury 
last  June  and  is  busy  working  nights  and 
running  a nursery  school  mornings  in  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Pranny  McDonnell  Sciore  is  kept  on  the 
run  with  her  “two  wild  Indians’’  who  are  to 
be  joined  soon  by  a third.  She  hears  from 
Dot  Duffy  Hargraves  who  lives  now  in  Bel- 
mont. 


Clare  Moran  Hayes  and  husband,  Bob, 
are  antique  car  fans.  Last  fall  Clare  drove 
their  1922  Pierce  Arrow  down  to  Williams- 
burg on  the  Glidden  Tour  and  now  Bob  is 
restoring  a 1913  Cadillac  Coupe  which  will 
be  most  unusual  and  interesting. 

Although  Clare  has  not  learned  to  pilot 
their  Seabee  airplane,  she  doesn’t  stay  on  the 
ground  when  Bob  and  son,  Tom,  head  for 
the  airport.  She  hears  occasionally  from 
Nellie  Wrigley  who  is  in  the  anesthesia  de- 
partment at  the  Hartford  Hospital. 

Nonie  Behr  Smith  has  just  moved  into  her 
new  house  in  Lexington  after  many  months 
of  headaches  during  its  construction.  Por 
some  time  she  has  been  working  nights  at 
Symmes  Arlington  Hospital. 

The  Aubreys  are  loving  their  house  in 
Winchester  even  though  our  oil  burner  went 
on  the  blink  recently  and  covered  the  entire 
interior  with  an  oily  smudge  which  we  are 
in  the  process  of  repairing.  However,  the 
tulips  are  blooming,  the  lilacs  are  budding 
and  the  forsythia  is  showing  its  lovely  yellow 
blossoms  which  makes  everything  all  right. 

Do  w-rite — all  of  you.  It’s  wonderful  to 
have  news  of  your  whereabouts  and  doings. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Secretary,  February  Section 
Mountain  Road,  Raymond,  Maine 
Rae  Egan  Ta'lly  has  moved  to  State  Road 
and  Station  Ave.,  Andalusia,  Pa.  She  writes, 
“My  daughter,  Joanne,  is  a first  grade  stu- 
dent, loves  music,  and  is  studying  piano. 
Our  son,  Ken,  enters  kindergarten  this  next 
school  year  and  at  present  is  a second  Roy 
Rogers,  Talked  with  Mildred  Anderson  Al- 
fieri  not  long  ago.  Her  new  baby  is  a boy 
and  doing  well.  She  has  three  now — won- 
derful? They’ve  bought  a home  in  Sharon, 
Mass.  A letter  from  Helen  Bigda  Carson 
tells  of  a new  home  in  Takoma  Park,  Md.’’ 
Virginia  Plumley  Butterfield  announces 
the  birth  of  a son,  David  Towne,  on  Peb. 
28,  1950. 

Prom  Barbara  Jensen,  “Por  a month  now 
1 have  been  working  with  the  Springfield 
V.N.A.  What  a season  to  begin!  There  have 
been  a few  nice  days,  but  not  once  have  I 
been  out  without  rubbers  or  boots.  There 
are  about  twenty-five  nurses  on  the  staff.  I 
have  a few  orthopedic  patients  for  massage 
and  exercise  and  some  general.  There  are 
a lot  who  get  injections  and  a number  have 
pernicious  anemia.  The  hospital  beds  for 
chronic  cases  are  so  limited.’’ 

Hope  Harlow  Moody  says  that  her  hus- 
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band  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maine  in  February  and  has  gone  to  Minne- 
apolis to  work.  Hope  is  working  3-11  on 
Obs.  at  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital  in 
Bangor.  As  soon  as  school  closes  she  and 
her  two  children  are  moving  to  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mary  Gilmore  has  moved  to  130  Chestnut 
St.,  Boston.  She  shares  an  apartment  with 
her  sister,  Helen.  Mary  is  very  busy  as  she 
is  teaching  at  Boston  College  and  working 
for  a master’s  degree.  She  plans  to  attend 
the  A.N.A.  Biennial  in  California  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
League  of  Nursing  Education. 

Josephine  Mangio  Keaveney  writes  that 
her  children  are  coming  along  grand.  The 
baby  is  walking,  trying  hard  to  talk  and  of 
course  a big  boy.  Madeline  will  be  five  in 
August  and  starts  kindergarten  in  September. 
Jo’s  father  died  in  February.  We  extend  our 
sympathy  to  her. 

As  for  the  Mudge  family  we  are  slowly 
getting  our  house  fixed  up.  Our  well  went 
dry  the  last  of  September  a-nd  stayed  that 
way  until  the  end  of  March.  We  are  having 
a well  drilled  this  summer  to  avoid  another 
bathless  winter.  The  people  in  New  York 
City  had  it  easy.  They  only  had  to  stay 
dirty  on  Thursday  for  a few  weeks.  If  any- 
one would  like  ar  few  tips  on  having  a quiet, 
restful  life  in  the  country  just  write  to  me. 
I think  I’m  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

1941 

The  sympathy  of  the  Class  of  1941  and 
all  others  who  knew  her  is  extended  to 
Ebba  Rudine  Ray,  whose  husband  passed 
away  in  March.  Ebba  has  been  one  of  the 
most  faithful  class  secretaries  and  her  loss 
will  be  shared  by  all  of  us. 

1942 

Ruth  Bartlett,  Secretary 
370  Longwood  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 

The  Ralph  De  Kempers  (Evelyn  Gates) 
have  returned  from  Japan,  and  are  living  at 
27  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Columbus,  Georgia, 
where  Ralph  is  attending  Advanced  Infantry 
School.  They  have  one  son,  Ralph,  Jr.,  aged 
one  and  one  half. 

Dorsye  Russell  is  doing  supervisory  work 
at  the  Medical  College  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Rose  Scalora  is  reported  to  be  working  at 
the  new  Santa  Maria  Hospital  in  Cambridge. 


Cleora  Briggs  Horton  is  Head  Nurse  in 
Pediatric  Clinic  at  MGH.  Her  address  is 
81  Orchard  St.,  Cambridge.  Son,  Peter,  is 
now  four  and  one  half. 

Elna  Carlson  Prizio  (Mrs.  Thomas)  writes 
from  Cocoa,  Florida. 

Rachel  Rantakangas  Penti  is  doing  visiting 
nursing  in  Wareham.  She,  Gus,  and  the  two 
children,  Michael  and  Karen,  live  in  Carver. 

Kay  Manter  Lombard  lives  at  323  Mosha- 
ler  Pkwy.,  Bronx  67,  N.  Y.  The  Lombards 
have  three  children,  Carole,  6;  Paul,  4;  and 
Dorothy,  1. 

Madeline  Curtis  Thompson  is  spending  a 
year  in  England  while  Jesse  is  there  study- 
ing. Received  a postcard  from  them  in  Paris 
recently. 

Virginia  “Rusty”  Chase  McGinn  writes, 
“Am  wondering  about  your  reaction  to  start- 
ing a round  robin  letter  among  our  class- 
mates so  we  can  all  say  ‘Hello’  a little  more 
often?”  How  about  it?  If  anyone  interested 
would  drop  a line  to  Rusty  or  to  me,  we’d 
start  it.  Rusty’s  address  is  Mrs.  Eugene 
McGinn,  104  Main  St.,  Lyndonville,  Ver- 
mont. She  also  adds  the  following  news: 
The  McGinns  themselves  have  three  chil- 
dren, Richard  Craig,  3i;  Constance,  2;  and 
Dana  Frances,  8 months.  Gene  is  a Farm 
Planner  with  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Wanda  Zeller  Lew  (Mrs.  Harold)  is  liv- 
ing at  2646  Whitewood,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. Her  husband  is  working  on  his  doc- 
torate in  Political  Science.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Joan. 

Margaret  Landsdowne  Crowe  is  living  at 
152  Radcliffe  St.,  Dorchester. 

Rusty  closes  with,  “Would  you  inquire  for 
me  if  there  are  any  M.G.H.’ers  in  Coleman 
County,  Vermont?”  If  so,  how  about  getting 
in  touch  with  one  of  us? 

The  following  information  came  from  a 
visit  with  Helen  Robinson  Blake: 

Judy  Sarad  Spalding  (Mrs.  Edward)  is 
living  at  2732  Clarendon  Ct.,  Rollingwood, 
California.  She  has  three  children.  She 
writes  that  she  met  Barbara  Edwards  War- 
ren on  a west-bound  train  last  summer.  Do 
you,  by  any  chance,  have  her  address,  Judy? 

The  latest  address  of  the  C.  James  Crys- 
lers  (Dorris  James)  is  Quarters  1120B, 
Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  Hamilton,  Cali- 
fornia. Patty  Kay  is  now  5i;  Paul,  3i; 
Roger,  1 year.  “Jamesie”  hopes  to  make  a 
trip  East  this  summer.  She  has  finally 
abandoned  the  trailer  which  was  her  home 
for  so  long. 
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1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain,  Secretary 
Burlingame,  Kansas 

What  a wonderful  spot  this  is!  We’re  all 
loving  our  new  work,  friends,  and  home, 
and  have  never  enjoyed  ourselves  more.  Our 
three  children  are  growing,  and  are  crazy 
about  their  new  playmates,  the  Kansas  dust 
storms,  and  our  batch  of  fifty  baby  chicks. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Jean 
Kistler  Repogle,  the  very  proud  mama  of  a 
baby  boy,  born  in  Hawaii.  Mary  Conroy 
Cargill  writes:  “Mary  Sullivan  McNicholas 
came  over  last  week  with  her  two  little  girls 
for  lunch,  and  we  all  had  a very  nice  after- 
noon. Her  two  gals  are  so  cute  and  well 
behaved.”  Buddy  Andrews  is  enjoying  her 
new  car,  finished  with  her  Harvard  job  in 
May,  and  hopes  to  go  to  Ogonquit,  Maine 
this  summer  to  help  her  brother,  Bobby, 
with  his  new  hotel.  Pat  Bachelder  Crowley’s 
enjoying  her  new  home  in  Connecticut — 
have  mislaid  her  address  at  the  moment. 

Vivian  Carroll  Verrochi  writes  from  235 
Schoolside,  Los  Angeles  22,  California,  “1 
don’t  really  have  too  much  to  contribute  in 
the  way  of  news,  but  I’ll  offer  a few  items. 
Eileen  Samuelson  Perry,  husband  Brewster, 
and  son  ‘Booter’,  are  about  to  depart  from 
Panama,  after  five  years  there.  They  will 
be  assigned  to  Fort  George  Meade,  Maryland 
after  an  extended  leave.  Lee  Reima-nn  Clark 
still  resides  at  1023  Mamaroneck  Ave.. 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  and  is  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  care  of  her  wee  daughter,  Christine 
Marie,  born  last  October. 

“As  for  the  Verrochi  family,  we  are  still 
four  with  Richard,  a-ge  3,  and  Margaret,  age 
2.  We’ve  been  in  L.A.  two  and  one  half 
years  and  feel  quite  certain  the  Air  Force 
is  about  to  utilize  the  services  of  one  Capt. 
Lawrence  Verrochi  in  foreign  duty.  So,  we 
are  prepared  to  embark  on  a new  adventure 
in  some  foreign  land.” 

Many  thanks,  Viv,  for  the  news  and  best 
wishes  to  you. 

Alice  Howell’s  engagement  to  Harvey 
Friedman  was  announced  April  29,  1950  at 
a party  at  her  home,  1901  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton. The  wedding  will  take  place  this  sum- 
mer. 

Won’t  you  all  please  drop  me  a postcard 
telling  what  you’re  doing,  so  that  our  news 
in  the  September  QUARTERLY  won’t  be 
as  sparse  as  this.  Have  a wonderful  summer! 

1945 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera 
Secretary,  February  Section 


99  Swan  Street 
Methuen,  Mass. 

News,  as  usual,  is  scarce  on  my  end,  but 
Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan  has  offered  to 
help,  and  she  is  really  doing  a swell  job. 
Mary-Ellen  arrived  on  February  lOth  to 
keep  her  brothers  company,  so  I have  been 
more  than  busy.  Another  new  arrival  is 
Judy  Tienken  to  Art  and  Jean  Ridgeway 
Tienken.  Incidentally,  they  are  now  in 
Germany.  Fay  Septowitz  was  married  to 
Meyer  W.  Isenberg  in  Chicago,  Illinois  on 
February  19,  1950. 

A few  of  the  girls  have  moved — Dot  Mac- 
Innis  Brown  to  115  Paul  Bunker  Drive. 
Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Jeanne  McGeoch  Lun- 
din  to  1532  Story  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Waterhouse  had  a wonderful 
Christmas  leave  in  England,  and  is  still  just 
as  enthused  about  Army  life  as  ever. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rene  M.  Beaumont  (Doro- 
thy Yando)  are  the  parents  of  a daughter. 
Patricia,  born  on  January  2,  1950.  Dorothy’s 
address  is  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Box  771,  Redwood 
City,  California. 

Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan 
Secretary,  September  Section 
Apt.  321,  Riverview  Gardens 
North  Arlington,  N.  J. 

As  you  all  must  know  by  now,  letters  and 
questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  everyone  in 
our  section,  to  see  if  we  couldn’t  get  a really 
complete  five  year  round-up  of  news!  Since 
I had  to  use  mostly  five-year-old  addresses, 
sort  of  kept  my  fingers  crossed  as  to  what 
kind  of  results  we  would  get!  But  thanks  to 
all  of  you — and  your  really  wonderful  co- 
operation in  sending  in  news  and  addresses, 
have  word  of  all  but  seven  of  the  sixty- 
three  in  our  section. 

And  now — I’ll  get  on  with  the  news. 

Chris  Abrahms  Bernson  (Mrs.  Victor). 
912  Belmont  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass, 
wrote,  “Upon  graduation,  specialled  at  the 
local  hospitals  for  a year.  Started  a family 
and  have  now  become  a housewife  plus  a 
nurse.  Recently  started  working  evenings. 
7-11  p.m.,  general  duty  at  a small  private 
hospital.  Love  getting  back  to  work,  but  oh 
my  feet.  We  own  our  home  and  are  quite 
proud  of  our  two  sons,  Steven,  1\,  and 
Gerald,  15  mos.” 

A letter  from  Shirley  Ansell  Brown  (Mrs. 
Clarence)  explaining  that  her  youngster  tore 
up  the  questionnaire!  Her  address  is  241 
Delaware  Hall,  Arlington  8,  Virginia.  She 
worked  at  Boston  Children’s  Hospital  for  a 
year  and  a half  after  graduation  and  is 
now  busy  with  her  own  child,  David,  who 
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is  two.  Her  husband  is  a 1st  Lieutenant  in 
the  Army  and  is  an  interne  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

No  reply  from  Peg  Bacon  Barry,  but  her 
address  was  sent  in  by  one  of  the  other  gals. 
It  is  1190  Columbia  Rd.,  South  Boston, 
Mass.  She  has  a son,  John  Joseph  III,  two 
years  old. 

Shirley  Bailey  Wendel  (Mrs.  Clarence). 
45  Cannon  Court,  Huntington,  N.  Y.  said 
that  after  graduation  she  worked  in  the  office 
of  a Urologist,  where  she  learned  X-ray. 
Left  him  to  marry  and  go  to  Philadelphia 
with  her  husband,  where  he  worked  in  the 
Engineering  Dept,  of  Westinghouse  and 
Shirley  did  staff  work  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
When  they  returned  to  Long  Island,  where 
her  husband  is  employed  in  Industrial  En- 
gineering, she  worked  for  a while  in  Hun- 
tington Hospital,  but  left  to  have  Bobby, 
who  is  now  1 1 mos.  old.  He  had  a pyloric 
stenosis,  but  is  well  now. 

At  long  last  have  word  of  “Clippy”  Bar- 
ber! She  is  Mrs.  Paul  Kowal,  lives  at  98 
Idle  Lane,  W.  Brighton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
and  has  a 2i  year  old  boy,  Paul  Steven, 
whom  they  call  “Tinker.”  She  said,  “1 
worked  at  Brattleboro  Memorial  Hospital 
for  six  months  and  then  came  to  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  where  I worked  at  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital.  Married  Paul  when  he  was  in  his 
last  year  of  college.  He’s  now  a chemist, 
working  in  Vitamin  A research.  I worked 
in  Pediatrics  at  Highland  Hospital  nights  for 
two  years  until  home  situation  and  son 
made  it  too  difficult.  Now  simply  (?)  a 
housewife  and  mother.”  In  an  enclosed  note, 
she  said  she  was  at  the  moment  trying  to 
get  ready  for  company — a pie  in  the  oven, 
getting  things  ready,  and  her  son  riding  his 
bike  like  mad  around  the  house,  with  their 
German  Shepard  dog  racing  back  and  forth 
after  him!  Things  will  never  be  dull  for 
Clippy! 

Really  hadn’t  expected  to  hear  from  Carol 
Barrows  Arnault  (Mrs.  Donald)  for  quite 
some  time,  being  as  how  1 heard  from  a 
couple  of  you  that  she  had  fwin  daughters, 
Lynne  Suzanne  and  Raye  Elizabeth  on 
March  14th!  She  also  has  a little  boy,  An- 
drew Lyle,  li.  However,  had  a note  from 
her  along  with  the  questionnaire.  She  wrote 
“Don  is  a resident  in  Surgery  at  the  Mary 
Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital  here  in  Han- 
over (affiliated  with  the  Vet  Hospital  in 
White  River  Junction)  and  I have  my  hands 
full  at  the  moment  with  two  week  old 
twins  and  a very  active  year  and  a half  old 
boy!  The  twins  were  eight  months,  but 
weighed  5-H  and  5-5  and  are  doing  fine. 


I didn’t  know  about  them  until  12  hours 
before  they  were  born  and  believe  me,  it 
came  as  a complete  surprise!  We  like  Han- 
over very  much,  and  will  probably  be  here 
for  two  years  more  or  so.”  Carol’s  address  is 
16  Sachem  Village,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Elaine  Baumann  (Ensign,  N.C.,  U.S.N.), 
worked  in  the  V.  A.  Hospital  in  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass,  for  a year  and  a half  after 
graduation,  then  at  camp  nursing  in  Poland, 
Maine  and  as  a private  duty  nurse  until 
January  1948  when  she  entered  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps.  She  is  stationed  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital,  Newport,  Rhode  Island  and 
really  likes  the  Navy.  Would  like  overseas 
duty,  but  Newport  is  such  a good  deal,  she 
hates  to  leave  it! 

No  word  from  Pat  Bottiani,  but  do  know' 
that  she  is  Mrs.  Lewis  Curl  and  that  her 
address  is  11  John  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Edie  Dunells  Eastman  saw  her  a year  or  so 
ago,  but  hasn’t  heard  from  her  since. 

Wasn’t  able  to  send  the  letter  to  Harriet 
Boyd  at  all,  for  the  only  address  1 had  for 
her  was  Cambridge,  Mass. — and  that  sort 
of  covered  a lot  of  territory!  If  any  one 
of  you  knows  her  whereabouts  etc.,  please 
do  let  us  know. 

Also  nothing  from  “Brownie”  Brewster. 
Last  I heard,  she  was  working  at  the  Mass. 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

No  direct  word  from  Bea  Britton,  but 
plenty  of  news  on  her.  That  gal  really  gets 
around.  She  worked  at  head  nursing  at  the 
General  for  a while  after  graduation  and 
then  took  off  for  France!  There,  in  Paris, 
she  worked  at  the  American  Hospital  for 
a good  year  and  a half.  Came  back  to  the 
states  and  worked  at  the  General  again  for 
a while.  And  now  she  .is  out  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  working  as  a head  nurse  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital  there.  Her  address  is 
Tanimen  Hall,  19th  at  Downing,  Children's 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado 

Haven’t  heard  yet  from  Anne  Connelly, 
but  did  hear  that  she  is  specialling  right 
now  and  is  engaged.  Have  seen  her  a cou- 
ple of  times  since  graduation,  on  my  visits 
up  Boston  way.  She  worked  for  quite  a 
while  in  E.  W.  Front  Desk. 

Betty  Ann  Conner  Prizio  (Mrs.  Raymond) 
Main  Street,  Brookfield,  Mass,  said,  “1 
worked  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Joe  Meigs  until 
1 was  married  in  1947.  Since  then  I have 
worked  off  and  on  in  hospitals  around  home. 
Taking  care  of  my  two  little  boys,  John 
Michael,  2 and  Raymond  Paul,  8 months, 
is  practically  a full  time  job,  however.” 

Got  a kick  out  of  Donna  Conroy’s  an- 
swer to  the  ‘Children  if  any’  question.  Said 
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she  “Tsk,  Tsk — what  a question — haven’t 
even  got  a husband  yet!”  VV’ent  on  to  say 
that  she  finished  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
got  a B.S.,  a secondary  teaching  certificate, 
and  was  a night  supervisor  for  a while.  “I 
got  a yen  for  the  bright  lights,  so  came  to 
Los  Angeles  and  am  now  working  in  medical 
research  for  the  Veteran’s  Administration. 
There  are  two  other  MGH  nurses  here.  One 
is  Helen  Trifan,  graduated  about  1948,  and 
Miss  Neeland,  graduated  about  1943,  is  an- 
other, Elaine  Bruce,  (1944,'  is  at  a V.A. 
hospital  about  15  miles  from  here.”  Donna’s 
address  is  Wadsworth  General  Hospital — 
V.A.  Center,  Los  Angeles  25,  Cal. 

A long  letter  from  Mary  Cunningham, 
Guilford,  Maine,  who  had  owed  me  a letter 
for  quite  a while  anyhow!  She  is  spending 
some  time  with  her  family  and  working  as 
a private  duty  nurse  in  a little  hospital  a 
few  miles  from  Guilford.  She  says,  “It’s 
been  a wonderful  experience.  We  are  called 
upon  to  do  everything,  as  the  doctors  are 
usually  miles  away.  We  have  to  give  all 
LV.’s,  bloods,  plasma,  etc.,  anaesthesia, 
scrub  on  cases,  deliver  babies,  etc.  I still 
feel  leery  of  giving  TV.,  medications  like 
cedilanid,  ergotrates,  pentathol  and  the  like, 
but  when  in  Rome  you  have  to  do  as  the 
Romans!  The  hospital,  while  small,  has 
wonderful  equipment  and  the  furnishings 
are  lovely — to  the  extent  of  chenille  spreads! 
They  have  the  new  beds  that  patients  can 
work  themselves  too.”  After  graduation, 
Mary  worked  with  the  V.N.A.  of  Boston  for 
a year  and  then  as  office  nurse  for  Dr.  Reg- 
inald Smithwick  for  two  and  a half  years. 
She  also  spent  a summer  as  a camp  nurse, 
where  she  met  the  fellow  to  whom  she  is 
engaged.  Its  awful,  but  I don’t  know  his 
full  name!  Have  always  heard  about  him  as 
“Hank”  from  Mary.  They  are  waiting  ’til 
he  finishes  college  before  being  married. 

“Dody”  Dayton  Morgan  (Mrs.  Thomas), 
1603  Neil  Avenue,  Apt.  A,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  two  little  girls,  Ann  Elizabeth,  3 and 
Susan  Lee,  1.  Their  Christmas  card  this 
year  had  a picture  of  the  whole  family  and 
both  the  youngsters  are  adorable  little 
blondes.  Dody  graduated  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  August,  1946,  after  having  been 
married  in  April,  1946.  She  said  “Tom  was 
in  the  Army,  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  two  years.  Now  he  is  Assistant  Resident 
in  Surgery  at  the  University  Hospital  in  Co- 
lumbus and  we  are  living  near  the  hospital 
waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  starts 
his  own  practice  and  makes  a million  (at 
least! ).” 


“Little  Dill”  Carruthers  (Mrs.  Robert  C.) 
writes  “My  husband.  Bob,  has  been  a stu- 
dent at  M.I.T.  for  the  past  3i  years  and 
will  graduate  in  June  1950  in  Metallurgical 
Engineering.  July  1st  he  starts  a new  job 
which  will  eventually  take  us  to  Los  An- 
geles where  we  plan  to  settle  permanently.” 
(A  recent  note  from  Little  Dill  saying  that 
they  would  be  in  Jersey  for  three  months — 
so  we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  together  then) 
“I  am  working  at  Sturdy  Memorial  Hospital, 
Attleboro,  Mass,  doing  floor  duty  on  Obs.” 
Her  address  now  is  46  Cottage  Street,  Mans- 
field, Mass,  and  I imagine  can  be  used  as  a 
forwarding  address  ’til  they  get  settled. 

No  word  from  Ginny  Donahue  Van  Uven 
(Mrs,  Henry),  but  her  address  is  60  Myrtle 
Street,  Apt.  10,  Boston,  Mass. 

One  of  the  first  replies  received  was  from 
Edie  Dunnells  Eastman  (Mrs.  Frederick) 
offering  help,  despite  the  fact  that  she  was 
momentarily  expecting  her  second  youngster. 
She  has  a little  girl,  Carol  Ann,  who  is  2i 
and  a later  note  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
son,  Allen  Wayne  on  March  27th.  Both  of 
the  youngsters  were  delivered  by  Caesarian. 
She  writes  “Since  graduation  have  lived  in 
Andover  and  done  some  private  duty  nurs- 
ing in  the  home.  We  have  a fairly  large  house 
which  keeps  me  busy  with  Carol.  Also  I be- 
long to  the  local  branch  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  and  have  been  Secretary  since 
it  started  about  three  years  ago.  We  have 
about  30  on  the  mailing  list  with  about  10 
present  at  each  meeting.  My  husband  is  an 
Electrical  Engineer  with  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Co.  His  headquarters  are  in  Boston, 
but  he  travels  all  over  New  England.”  Her 
address  is  103  Abbott  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

Jeanne  Durell  MacWhirter  (Mrs.  Donald). 
11425  Ayshire  Road,  Los  Angeles  49,  Cali- 
fornia, was  as  you  know,  curing  at  Saranac 
for  T.B.  for  three  years.  She  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  early  last  Fall.  She  writes  “I  was 
married  last  October  to  a real  estate  broker. 
In  January  we  bought  a beautiful  one  floor 
plan  ranch  style  home  on  a hill  in  Brent- 
wood— and  with  amazing  rapidity  I have 
regained  a lot  of  my  health.  I now  scoot 
around  in  my  wheelchair  enjoving  the  flowers 
from  my  terrace  and  the  view.  Am  starting 
to  buy  clothes  again  after  3i  years.  Love 
my  new  life  and  am  having  fun  decorating 
our  lovely  home.” 

A long  letter  from  Betty  Fawcett  Maher 
(Mrs.  Daniel),  76  Winsor  Street,  Arlington, 
Mass.  Hadn’t  heard  from  or  of  her  in  ages. 
She  has  been  working  as  an  Industrial  Nurse 
at  Dewey  & Almy  Chemical  Company  in 
Cambridge  since  graduation.  Danny  is  in 
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the  printing  business  and  they  have  bought 
a home  in  Arlington. 

Pat  Finn  Murphy  (Mrs.  Joseph),  7 Grove 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  says,  “I  worked  in 
the  recovery  room  at  the  Baker  Memorial 
after  graduation.  Married  in  May,  1948 
(Trudy  Murphy’s  brother,  by  the  way)  and 
my  husband  works  for  the  New  England 
Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  Have  just  bought  a new 
house  in  Sharon,  Mass.  Hope  to  be  in  it 
by  June.” 

Mary  Fitzgerald,  6 Homes  Ave.,  Dorches- 
ter, Mass,  writes,  “I  have  been  a pillar  of 
M.G.H.  since  graduation,  holding  forth  first 
on  Wh7,  as  head  nurse  and  then  moving 
over  to  Vincent  2,  when  it  opened  two  years 
ago.  I am  engaged  to  Robert  Williams,  who 
is  an  instructor  in  Sociology  at  Boston  Col-’ 
lege  and  we  are  going  to  be  married  on 
September  2,  1950.” 

Pat  Ford’s  letter  was  returned  marked 
“address  unknown,”  so  seem  to  have 
reached  a complete  dead  end  with  her,  un- 
less one  of  you  knows  her  address,  etc.  Do 
seem  to  remember  hearing  that  she  is  mar- 
ried, however. 

Mary  Foss  Murphy  (Mrs.  Robert)  seems 
to  have  the  record  on  children  so  far.  At 
least  she’s  had  three  singles — and  Carol 
Barrows  Arnault,  though  she  also  has 
three  now,  has  had  ’em  in  two  trips!  Mary’s 
youngsters  are  Judith  Ann,  3,  Denis  Philip, 
2,  and  James  Kevin,  1.  And  they  in  turn, 
have  a dog.  Cocoa,  6 mos.!  She  writes  “We 
came  to  Connecticut  a year  after  graduation 
from  MGH.  My  husband  had  finished  school 
and  started  interning  at  St.  Francis  Hospi- 
tal in  Hartford.  He  also  took  a residency  in 
medicine,  upon  completion  of  which,  we 
moved  to  Wethersfield,  where  he  is  a Gen- 
eral Practitioner.  We  now  have  our  own 
home  in  Wethersfield  where  we  hope  to 
spend  many  happy  years  raising  our  family.” 
Mary’s  address  is  330  Nott  Street,  Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

Dotty  Gawthrop  Elliott  (Mrs.  Thomas), 
20  Lynde  Street,  Boston,  Mass,  has  a little 
girl,  Susan  Kaye,  H.  After  graduation  she 
worked  with  the  V.N.A.  in  Boston  for  2i 
years.  She  and  her  husband  hope  to  buy  a 
home  this  spring. 

Pauly  Gendron  Farrell,  lives  at  95  Tre- 
mont  Street,  Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island, 
and  has  two  youngsters,  Paul,  3,  and  David 
9 months. 

Norma  Goff  Malmstrom  (Mrs.  Edsel) 
certainly  has  had  an  interesting  time  since 
graduation!  Her  address  is  Box  1014,  Mel- 
vin, Texas.  She  writes  “After  graduation  I 
worked  only  three  months  on  BM  9 before 


getting  married.  Ed  and  1 then  lived  in 
Maryland  until  his  discharge  from  the  Navy 
in  1946.  From  there  we  went  to  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Cuba,  where  Ed  was  employed  as 
an  Overseas  Communicator  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  and  1 taught 
kindergarten  to  twenty-eight  active  young- 
sters. We  stayed  there  a year  before  com- 
ing back  to  Ed’s  native  Texas  and  buying  a 
stock-farm  consisting  of  314  acres  and  rent- 
ing an  additional  200  acres  on  which  we 
raise  such  crops  as  wheat,  oats,  flax,  maize 
and  cotton.  We  have  about  400  sheep,  18 
head  of  cattle,  pigs,  chickens  etc.  We  have 
a seven  room  modern  rock  house  with  good 
improvements.”  Also,  last,  but  by  no  meams 
least.  Norm  has  two  sons,  Royd  Edsel,  27 
mos.,  and-^JereF’W’ayne,  13  months.^  Some- 
how I get  the  idea  she  has  plenty  to  keep 
her  busy,  yes? 

Just  to  keep  things  straight  and  alphabet- 
ical, will  give  the  news  on  Maude  Gritz- 
macher  Dugan  (Mrs.  Raymond)  herewith! 
Ray  and  I were  married  three  weeks  after 
I graduated  and  came  down  here  to  Jersey 
to  live.  Worked  for  a year  or  so,  floor  duty 
in  a hospital  and  for  a wnile  as  an  office 
nurse.  Ray  is  an  Accounting  Supervisoi 
with  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and 
is  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  night  col- 
lege towards  a degree  in  Business  Admin. 
We  have  a little  girl,  Gail  Ann,  who  is  three 
years  old  and  really  keeps  me  guessing! 
While  I’ve  been  typing  this  to  send  to  the 
Editor,  she’s  been  having  a grand  time 
besmearing  herself  with  my  best  lipstick, 
to  mention  one  item!  We  expect  to  move 
into  a new  home  late  in  June  or  early  in 
July  and  it  sure  will  seem  good  to  have 
more  elbow  room!  Don’t  usually  follow  the 
practice  of  mentioning  expectations,  but  we 
will  be  anticipating  our  second  about  the 
time  the  June  QUARTERLY  reaches  you. 

Heard  from  Grace  Hebdilch  and  had  a 
good  laugh  over  her  response  to  the  “Chil- 
dren” question!  She  wrote  “1  Goldfish — 5 
yrs.”  She  went  on  to  say  “I’ve  been  a gad- 
about since  graduation.  First  a year  of  pri- 
vate duty,  then  a year  at  the  City  Contagion 
hospital  here  in  Bridgeport.  Looking  for  a 
change  of  pace,  I did  O.R.  work  for  six 
months  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  but  returned 
again  to  Englewood  (the  contagion  hospital) 
as  assistant  supervisor.  In  November,  1949. 
four  of  us  drove  to  California  and  we  had 
a grand  trip.  I worked  in  Oakland  for  three 
weeks,  but  finally  a germ  I had  been  carry- 
ing got  the  upper  hand  and  the  M.D.  gave 
me  a one  way  ticket  by  plane  back  to  Conn, 
and  a TB  San.  I’ve  been  here  only  three 
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months  now  and  I’m  really  getting  the  rest 
1 often  wished  for.  Love  to  hear  from  the 
girls — mail  goes  a long  way  here.”  Why 
not  drop  her  a line  real  soon — the  address 
is  Laurel  Heights  Sanatarium,  Shelton,  Conn. 

Emmy  Lou  Howe  Dashner  (Mrs.  James 
W.)  is  living  at  2062  Careleon  Road,  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y.  and  has  a;  son,  Roger  James, 
who  will  be  three  in  July.  She  says,  “Since 
graduation  from  MGH  in  1945,  I worked 
about  eight  months  general  duty  in  a small 
hospital  in  Springfield,  Vermont,  my  home 
town.  In  August,  1946,  I married  James 
and  we  came  to  Schenectady  to  live.  My 
husband  is  an  Engineer  and  works  on  the 
design  of  Diesel  Locomotives.  In  October, 
1947,  we  bought  our  home — the  white  cape 
cod  with  the  proverbial  white  picket  fence. 
It  is  in  the  suburbs  of  Schenectady  and  we 
have  a large  lot  and  plenty  of  room  for  a 
garden,  flowers  and  room  for  Roger  to  run 
around.  Our  chief  interest  this  winter  has 
been  television!” 

No  reply  at  all  from  Joanne  Joy.  Any- 
one have  any  news  of  her? 

Ruth  Kammler  Walters  (Mrs.  Joseph  Jr.) 
writes  that  she  worked  in  B.M.  O.R.  after 
graduation  until  September  of  1947  when 
she  left  to  work  for  Dr.  J.  J.  Michelson 
until  March  of  1948.  She  was  married  in 
June  of  1948  and  her  husband  is  a Lt. 
(J.G.)  in  the  Navy — at  present  on  destroyer 
duty  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  have  a 
little  girl,  Lynne  Carol,  who  is  a year  old. 
She  says:  “Being  Navy  people,  the  address 
I’m  giving  (2817  May  Avenue,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.,  c/o  Mrs.  Loren  DeWitt)  is 
a permanent  mailing  address.  I visited 
Jeanne  Durell  Mac  Whirter  recently  and  she 
is  looking  exceptionally  well  and  happy. 
She  has,  as  you  know,  been  very  ill,  but 
seems  to  be  doing  quite  well  now.” 

Didn’t  hear  directly  from  Eileen  Kenneally 
Ward  (Mrs.  Richard)  but  Trudy  Murphy 
MacCormack,  who  is  her  next  door  neigh- 
bor sent  on  her  news.  Eileen’s  address  is 
401  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  she 
has  a son,  Brian,  who  is  about  a year  old. 
Her  husband  goes  to  B.U.  days  and  she 
works  at  Baker  two  nights  a week. 

Nothing  on  Nat  Keohane  thus  far.  Any- 
one have  news  of  her? 

Nan  Laliberte  Macon  (Mrs.  Joseph),  983 
Sumner  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  one 
little  boy, — Jeffrey,  who  is  three  months  old. 
She  said  “Since  graduation,  work  has  been 
in  private  duty  nursing,  but  I’m  now  re- 
tired. My  husband  is  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness. My  days  are  filled  with  baby  tending 
and  the  usual  chores  which  you  know  by 


heart.” 

Grace  McCleary  Brown  (Mrs.  Philip) 
lives  at  112  Elm  Street,  Bangor,  Maine  and 
has  a son,  Philip,  who  was  born  on  her 
birthday,  February  8th,  1948.  She  wrote, 
“Did  general  duty  at  Eastern  Maine  Gen- 
eral Hospital  immediately  following  gradu- 
ation for  one  year.  Did  private  duty  and 
office  nursing  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
my  child  until  February,  1949.  Now  am  a 
very  happy  housewife  and  homemaker.  My 
husband  is  a salesman  for  American  Home 
Foods  Inc.” 

Another  of  our  class  who  landed  in  Cali- 
fornia is  Evie  McDonald  Lynch  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert). She  lives  at  316  Cedar  Street,  Seaside, 
California  and  has  a son,  “Toby”,  7 months. 
She  worked  as  an  assistant  Night  Supervisor 
at  the  General  for  a year,  for  the  Winthrop 
Foundation  (M.E.E.I.)  for  two  years  and 
then  for  several  months  while  her  husband 
taught  in  Kingston  High  School,  at  Jordan 
Hospital,  Plymouth,  Mass.  She  said  “Bob 
has  been  on  a tour  of  duty  as  a Lieutenant' 
with  the  Military  Intelligence,  taking  us  first 
to  Baltimore,  Md.  and  then  to  Monterey, 
Cal.  From  here  we  expect  to  go  overseas.” 

A sister  of  Lucille  McKenzie  Hutchinson 
(Mrs.  Raymond)  was  kind  enough  to  fill 
out  and  return  her  questionnaire.  Lucille 
and  her  husband  (Lt.  in  the  Air  Corps)  and 
their  two  sons,  Michael  Peter,  2i  and  Bruce 
David,  li  have  been  in  Japan  for  the  last 
year  and  will  be  there  for  another  year.  Her 
address  is  Mrs.  Raymond  Hutchinson,  408- 
2244,  610  ACWS,  A.P.O.  929,  c/o  Post- 
master, San  Francisco. 

A very  nice  note  from  Esther  MacMorran 
Mann  (Mrs.  Edward),  followed  shortly  by 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  her  son, 
Christopher  Edward,  on  March  28th,  He 
was  born  in  Richardson  House — guess  I’m 
not  the  only  one  of  the  rest  of  us  who  wishes 
she  were  close  enough  to  produce  her  young- 
sters in  that  particular  place  too!  Esther 
also  has  a little  girl,  Elizabeth,  who  is  20 
months  old.  She  wrote,  “I  worked  for  al- 
most two  years  as  I.V.  nurse  in  Baker  and 
Phillips  House.  Married  in  October,  1947 
and  have  lived  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  the  past 
two  years.  Last  October,  we  bought  a little 
old  (between  150-200  years  old)  house  here 
in  a lovely  old  fashioned  town  and  we’re  in 
the  process  of  fixing  it  up — modernizing  and 
restoring.  My  husband  is  in  electronics, 
working  at  Raytheon  in  Waltham,  Mass.  I 
worked  a few  weeks  at  the  Emerson  Hospital 
in  Concord  right  after  my  marriage  and  this 
winter  a doctor  friend  in  town  had  need  of 
an  office  nurse  and  I took  over  for  ten 
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weeks.  Gave  Elizabeth  over  to  a baby  sitter 
and  enjoyed  if  thoroughly.  It  was  sort  of  a 
refresher  course  in  new  techniques  and  medi- 
cines and  no  hard  work!”  Esther’s  address 
is  507  Main  Street,  Acton,  Mass. 

No  direct  word  from  Bertha  McNeil  yet, 
but,  through  a couple  of  you,  have  80 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass,  as  her 
address.  She  is  working  as  Assistant  Head 
Nurse  on  Baker  7 right  now,  I believe. 

Nothing  from  Ethel  Metcalfe — but  she  is 
Mrs.  Whaley  now  and  lives  at  1018  Bolling 
Avenue,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Janie  Milliken  Little  (Mrs.  Donald)  lives 
on  Edge  Road,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  and 
has  a son,  George  Frederick  III,  8 months 
old.  She  writes  “Flew  for  American  Air- 
lines for  a year  after  Graduation  and  then 
was  married  in  1947.  We  built  our  home 
here  in  Syosset  and  have  been  living  here 
ever  since  and  love  it.  Spend  our  time  in 
the  summer  sailing  and  in  the  winter  talk- 
ing about  boats  and  sailing.”  We  plan  to 
get  together  before  too  long,  incidentally. 

Betty  Mullaney  Heintzelman  (Mrs.  Ro- 
land) writes  from  359  Cabot  Street,  Newton- 
ville,  Mass,  that  she  has  two  little  girls, 
Christine  Noel,  who  was  born  on  Christmas 
day  in  1946  and  Wendy  Elizabeth,  nearly 
two.  She  said  ‘‘We  bought  our  home  in 
1948.  My  husband  is  an  English  Teacher 
at  Newton  High  School.  A>  for  me — just 
keeping  house,  having  children  and  trying 
to  keep  up  with  our  scattered  correspond- 
ence. Church  work,  gardening,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, slip  cover  making,  reading  etc.  Some- 
day I’ll  learn  to  drive — !” 

A nice  note  from  Trudy  Murphy  McCor- 
mack (Mrs.  Thomas),  399  Broadway,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  She  sent  loads  of  news  of 
others  in  the  class — which  was  a very  big 
help,  believe  me!  I think  she  also  is  working 
on  plans,  tentative  as  yet,  for  a reunion  in 
Sept.  So  do  bear  it  in  mind.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  over  a weekend.  About  herself 
Trudy  wrote,  “I  specialled  after  graduation 
— went  to  Florida  with  a patient  for  5 mos. 
and  got  married  in  October,  1947  to  a boy 
1 grew  up  with.  Tom  is  going  to  B.U.  nights 
— has  another  year  for  his  degree,  and  is  a 
chemical  salesman.  We  have  an  apartment — 
would  love  our  own  home,  but  just  bought 
a new  Chevie,  so  we’ll  just  trust  to  the  fu- 
ture. My  Tommy  isn’t  a redhead — a blonde 
— but  the  next  may  be.”  Tommy,  by  the 
way  is  her  son — 19  months  old. 

No  word  from  Judy  Murphy,  but  have  her 
address  as  117  Rutherford  Ave.,  Charles- 
town, Mass,  Last  I heard  she  was  still  nurse 
at  the  Charles  Street  jail. 


Beverly  Nichols  is  living  at  37  Jefferson 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  is  working  in 
the  O.R.  at  Hartford  Hospital.  She  was 
one  of  Sandy  Scavotto’s  bridesmaids  in 
December  and  said  Sandy  had  a lovely 
wedding  and  looked  really  beautiful.  They 
get  together  very  often,  and  Sandy  works  at 
the  same  hospital. 

Marge  Norcross  Paulson  (Mrs.  C.  Rob- 
ert), 4 Sachem  Village,  Hanover,  N.  H.  has 
two  sons,  Alan  Bradford,  2 years  and  9 
months  and  Kirk  Robert,  10  months.  She 
writes,  ‘‘Was  married  in  September,  1945 
and  Bob  was  over  seas  until  August,  1946. 
A month  later  he  started  in  at  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  studied  until  June,  1948 
when  he  attended  Thayer  School  of  Engi- 
neering in  Hanover  for  a year.  He  has 
been  working  as  Staff  Engineer  on  a Navy 
sponsored  lonispere  Project  this  year.  I did 
some  nursing  in  the  college  infirmary  before 
Alan  was  born.  We  live  in  a college  housing 
development.  Millions  of  children  and  mil- 
lions of  dogs!  Nice  neighbors  and  loads  of 
fun.” 

Nothing  at  all  on  Janice  Randlett  since 
graduation — can  anyone  help? 

Haven’t  received  the  questionnaire  from 
Shirley  Richardson,  6 Phillips  Street,  Boston, 
Mass,  as  yet,  but  figure  she  is  pretty  busy 
right  now,  as  a letter  1 had  from  her  at 
Christmas  time  said  that  she  expected  to 
be  married  sometime  after  Easter.  She  be- 
came engaged  last  fall  to  Jack  Landers,  who 
is  from  her  home  town  of  Wakefield.  After 
graduating,  Shirl  was  a night  supervisor  at 
the  General  for  a year  or  two  and  then 
went  to  work  as  scrub  nurse  for  Dr.  Kurt 
Thoma. 

Have  seen  Ginny  Ross  Hartwell  several 
times  since  graduation — in  fact  spent  a 
month  with  her  in  the  Fall  of  1947,  con- 
valescing from  pneumonia.  It  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  find  a better  friend  than  that 
gal,  let  me  tell  you!  She  is  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hartwell — and  has  been  since  the  summer 
of  1945.  She  and  Fred  (who  is  an  Engineer 
in  research  with  General  Electric)  and 
Dianne,  3,  (an  adorable  little  redhead)  live 
at  85  West  Union  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
She  wrote,  “After  graduation  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  await  arrival  of  Navy  husband. 
Had  a glorious  time  out  there  after  he 
arrived.  Came  back  to  Mass,  in  February, 
1946,  where  he  was  discharged.  In  April 
we  came  to  Pittsfield,  where  Fred  works  at 
G.E.  I worked  for  a couple  of  months  in 
local  hospitals,  and  then  stopped  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  our  daughter.  Went  to  Little- 
ton in  April  1948  for  an  experimental  try 
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in  Fred’s  father’s  lumber  business,  but  it 
didn’t  appeal  to  us  as  a life  work,  so  we 
returned  to  Pittsfield  and  G E.  a year  later.” 

Ann  Rowe  McGill  (Mrs.  William),  5 
Peterborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes 
‘‘Have  worked  in  the  B.M.O.R.  at  MGH 
and  in  the  O.R.  at  the  New  York  Hospital 
since  graduation.  Bill  is  a teaching  fellow 
at  Harvard,  where  he  is  studying  for  his  PhD 
in  Psychology.” 

Haven’t  heard  from  Helen  Russell  yet, 
but  heard  that  she  is  going  to  B.U.  Her 
address  is  Charlesgate  Hall,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Boston,  Mass. 

Gilda  Sardi,  12  Muldoon  Court,  Waltham, 
Mass,  writes  that  she  graduated  from  B.U. 
School  of  Nursing  with  a BS  degree  and 
then  worked  for  two  years  in  V.A.  hospitals 
in  New  York  and  West  Roxbury.  At  pres- 
ent she  is  working  as  Surgical  and  Health 
Supervisor,  Surgical  and  Orthopedic  instruc- 
tor at  the  Newton- Wellesley  Hospital. 
Sounds  like  something  of  a full  schedule, 
don’t  you  think? 

Mary  Scanlon  Scavotto,  (Mrs.  S.  Patric), 
320  Vermont  Ave.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 
married  Sandy  Scavotto’s  brother  and  they 
have  two  youngsters — Michael  Anthony,  2i, 
and  Stephen  Patric,  li.  She  said  ‘‘Immedi- 
ately upon  graduation,  worked  at  Mass.  Eye 
and  Ear  as  Head  Nurse  in  Eye  O.R.  for  16 
months.  Then  worked  as  office  nurse  for  a 
Dentist — my  husband!  Relinquished  that  job 
for  new — and  present  role  of  mother.  My 
husband  is,  as  I said,  a DMD,  practicing  in 
West  Roxbury.  He  is  also  Instructor  in 
Roentgenology  at  Tufts  Dental  College  and 
Assistant  Roentgenologist,  Oral  Surgery,  at 
Boston  City  Hospital.  We  bought  a five- 
room  bungalow  here  in  December,  1949.” 
Mary  also  sent  news  of  a couple  of  former 
members  of  our  class  who  had  to  leave  be- 
cause of  illness.  Audrey  Christman,  now 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Farley,  and  living  in  Denver, 
Colorado  has  been  pronounced  an  arrested 
case  of  Tbc.  She  is  working,  and  with  her 
husband,  is  building  an  adobe  home  strictly 
from  raw  materials.  The  project  has  been 
under  construction  for  two  and  a half  years, 
as  they  are  doing  it  completely  on  their  own. 
Virginia  Malonis  has  been  a Technician  in 
the  Pathology  Laboratory  at  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  for  six  years  now. 

Sandy  Scavotto  Cavrell  (Mrs.  Ira),  lives 
at  26  Congress  Street,  Hartford,  Conn,  and 
is  working  in  the  O.R.  at  Hartford  Hospital, 
after  short  jobs  as  private  duty  nurse,  camp 
nurse  and  office  nurse.  She  writes,  ‘‘My 
husband  makes  movies  for  television  and 
has  had  many  on  the  air.  I appeared  in 


four  of  them — quite  a change  from  nursing!” 
Sandy,  as  I mentioned  previously,  was  mar- 
ried on  December  26,  1949.  Had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  be  at  her  wedding,  but  circum- 
stances were  such  that  we  couldn’t  make  it. 

Have  heard  that  Ethel  Shaw  is  working 
in  New  York  City,  but  that  is  strictly 
‘‘grapevine  news.”  Her  address  in  “Checks” 
was  no  help, — Times  Square.  N.Y.C.  is  a 
rather  big  place! 

Shirley  Sibley  Kleinhans  (Mrs.  Robert) 
lives  on  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Duxbury,  Mass.  She 
wrote  “Worked  in  the  Baker  O.R.  from 
Sept.  1945  to  August  1948  when  we  moved 
to  Duxbury.  We  rent  a little  red  house  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  I work  in  Jordan 
Hospital  O.R.  part  time  and  my  husband 
is  a machine  designer  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
Co.  Am  now  experimenting  with  garden 
chores — our  best  crop  was  watermelons 
last  summer.  However,  we  are  strictly  text- 
book gardeners!” 

Aggie  Stra^'insky,  100  West  Ayer  Street, 
Methuen,  Mass.,  is  an  Assistant  O.R.  Super- 
visor at  Lawrence  General  Hospital  and  is 
engaged  to  William  A.  Lane. 

No  word  from  Evie  Wafer,  but  heard 
she  is  living  in  Franconia,  N.  H.  and  work- 
ing there  too.  Trudy  Murphy  McCormack 
wrote  that  she  and  Tom  drove  up  for  a 
visit  a while  ago,  and  that  Evie  looks  won- 
derful. 

Tedda  Whalen  Walker  (Mrs.  Harold) 
lives  at  541  South  Broadway,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  has  a daughter,  Denise,  2.  She 
writes  “Worked  for  a year  and  a half  at 
MGH,  then  married  and  came  back  to  home 
town  of  Andover.  Have  just  moved  to 
Lawrence.  My  husband  teaches  at  private 
prep  school  for  boys  and  also  coaches  foot- 
ball and  baseball  there.”  She  also  mentioned 
that  last  she  had  heard  from  Sue  Rounds, 
now  Mrs.  Cedric  Dunbar,  2808  Russell  Ave., 
Parma,  Ohio,  she  had  three  children  and  had 
just  bought  a new  home. 

Sonia  Wisotsky  Lingos  (Mrs.  John)  wrote 
that  she  lives  at  45  North  Ash  Street,  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  and  has  two  daughters,  Ann- 
thalia,  2,  and  Sonia,  a year  old.  She  was 
a head  nurse  in  M.E.&E.I.  until  her  marriage. 
Her  husband,  an  M.D.,  is  specializing  in 
anesthesia  and  is  associated  with  The  God- 
dard Hospital  in  Brockton  They  have  a 
new  seven  room  home — and  Sonia  keeps 
very  busy  with  her  two  youngsters. 

Had  a very  pleasant  surprise  when  I heard 
from  Muriel  Zelle  Narvid  (Mrs.  Edward), 
for  she  lives  at  91  Court  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  which  is  only  a short  bus  ride  from 
North  Arlington!  We  got  together  for  din- 
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ner  one  evening  in  Newark  and  she  was 
here  for  lunch  and  the  afternoon  this  week. 
Had  a grand  time  talking  over  old  times 
etc.  and  plan  to  get  together  again  soon. 
Since  graduation  she  has  worked  at  St. 
Barnabas  Hospital  in  Newark — for  three 
years  in  the  O.R.  and  now  as  Head  Nurse 
on  a private  floor.  Her  husband  is  a mana- 
ger for  F.  W.  Woolworth  and  is  now  in 
New  York  City  He  commutes  for  trans- 
fers are  so  frequent,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  move  each  time! 

Well,  that  about  does  the  news  — and 
again  I want  to  thank  you  all  very,  very 
much  for  the  wonderful  response  and  co- 
operation. Now  that  we’re  up  to  date  on 
addresses  etc.,  let’s  try  and  keep  things  that 
way  by  sending  in  the  news  as  it  happens, 
and  particularly  by  sending  in  any  changes 
of  address,  right  away.  Also,  you  gals  who 
aren’t  members  of  the  Alumnae — why  not 
join?  It  isn’t  very  expensive — and  the  QUAR- 
TERLY is  a darned  good  way  of  keeping 
up  to  date  on  all  the  news. 

Again,  a mention  that  there  is  talk  of  a 
Re-union  in  Sept,  in  the  air.  You’ll  hear 
about  it  when  definite  plans  are  formed.  If 
you  have  any  ideas  and  would  like  to  help, 
write  to  Trudy  Murphy  McCormack. 

1946 

Grace  Nangle,  Secretary 
25  Orchard  Circle 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

Carolyn  Wight  writes  from  Mary  Graydon 
Hall,  American  University,  Washington  16, 
D.  C.  with  a bit  of  information  concerning 
her  fellow  M.G.H.’ers  in  the  South.  She 
says  that  Muriel  Poulin  has  recently  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  in  Nursing  Education  at 
Catholic  University.  Congratulations,  Mu- 
riel! At  present,  Muriel  is  head  nursing  at 
Gallinger  Hospital  on  large  surgical  floor. 
According  to  Carolyn,  Dolly  Podolsky  Osh- 
man  is  living  in  Baltimore,  where  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Joseph  Oshman,  is  a resident  in 
Pediatrics.  They  have  a son  two  years  old. 

In  June  1949,  Carolyn  went  to  the  Ameri- 
can University  as  a resident  nurse  and  stu- 
dent. She  enjoys  University  life  immensely 
iudging  from  the  enthusiastic  report  on  the 
basketball  team.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  note,  Carolyn. 

Another  voice  from  the  past  sent  along 
some  good  news!  Jackie  Dwyer  Hossfield 
sent  an  announcement  of  her  son’s  birth  on 
March  21st,  saying  “There’s  not  a delicate 
thing  about  him.  Really  a boy  all  over!” 
Jackie  is  married  to  George  Hossfield,  an 


electrical  engineer,  and  is  living  at  38  Sil- 
ver St.,  Quincy  Point,  Mass,  at  present.  If 
anyone  knov/s  Marilyn  Farmer’s  address, 
Jackie  would  love  to  hear  from  her. 

Our  latest  contribution  to  the  Navy  is 
Marguerite  McHugh,  who  left  for  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia  last  month  to  start  training 
as  an  ensign.  Best  of  luck,  Maggie. 

The  Round  Robin  arrived  in  Swampscott 
with  lots  of  good  news  included.  Ollie  and 
Barbara  are  new  mothers.  Congratulations 
to  you  both.  Betty  Shepherd  Andrews  is 
still  busy  with  the  clubs  and  meetings  which 
go  with  being  the  wife  of  a school  teacher 
and  a member  of  apparently  all  the  town 
organizations.  Ev  Spelman  is  working  at 
the  Jane  Brown  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Jean 
Lawver  Sauter  has  the  oldest  child,  a lovely 
girl  of  whom  she  enclosed  some  cute  snaps. 
I only  wish  that  pictures  could  be  printed  in 
our  notes,  because  there  were  so  many  nice 
ones  in  the  last  Round  Robin.  Following  are 
addresses  of  those  mentioned  above:  Mrs. 
William  B.  Andrews,  Long  Hill  Rd.,  Guil- 
ford, Conn.;  Mrs.  Gurney  McLaughlin 
(Ollie  Heyman),  20213  Southgate  Ave.. 
Cleveland  22,  Ohio;  Evelyn  Spelman,  901 
Scituate  Ave.,  Oak  Lawn,  R.  L;  Mrs.  John 
Sauter,  11  Edgehill  Terrace,  Apt.  3,  Troy. 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Rothwell  (Barbara 
Chapman),  c/o  Mr.  and  Mrs  Russell  Chap- 
man, 8 West  Hill  Place,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

Since  January  I have  been  working  at 
Beverly  Hospital,  as  a supervisor.  It  is  an 
interesting  change  after  working  in  a large 
hospital,  and  very  pleasant  because  1 am 
able  to  live  at  home  and  commute  easily. 

Once  more  please,  if  you  have  a minute 
this  summer,  write  me  a card  with  a little 
news  of  our  friends  and  classmates.  Thanks. 

1948 

Patricia  Northridge  Clemente 

Secretary,  February  Section 

455  Washington  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Thanks  to  your  wonderful  cooperation, 
girls,  I have  lets  of  interesting  news  for  you 
this  month.  A long  letter  from  Arlene  Wink, 
(Mrs.  Leonard  McNamara)  brings  her  back 
from  among  the  missing.  And  no  wonder  I 
had  trouble  locating  her — she  has  moved 
five  times  since  her  marriage,  but  is  now 
comfortably  settled  at  109A  Miller  Street, 
Wickford,  R.  L,  right  near  the  Quonset 
Naval  Air  Station  where  ‘Mac’  is  stationed. 
Her  son.  Tommy,  was  the  five  hundredth 
baby  born  at  the  base,  and  the  proud  par- 
ents were  presented  a silver  dish  and  cup 
to  mark  the  event. 
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\\  inkie  writes  that  Marian  Langcviii  Zola 
has  two  children — Irene,  2,  and  Dickie  a 
lew  months,  and  that  Sara  Watt  Corbin  ex- 
pects her  third!  Sara's  husband  is  going 
overseas  shortly,  so  Sara  will  be  back  in 
boston  soon.  And  Shirley  O'Neil  Bush  has 
increased  her  family  to  two, — her  address 
is  8 Earl  Street,  Worcester  Mass. 

Ethel  Todd  is  combining  her  work  at  the 
Bedford  Veterans  Hospital  with  studies  in 
History,  English,  and  Psychiatry  at  Boston 
University.  Nonie  Marble  Greissemer  is 
keeping  herself  so  busy  that  1 wonder  she 
(inds  time  to  be  assistant  Head  Nurse  in 
Eye  OPD  at  the  General.  She  and  Bob  not 
only  hold  a pottery  class  in  their  kitchen, 
but  go  to  Symphony,  plays,  and  movies  in 
their  spare  time! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  Rao  (Grace  Garrison) 
announce  the  arrival  of  their  son,  Vincent. 

Mary  Geiser  Fontrier  is  patiently  count- 
ing the  days  till  the  birth  of  her  baby.  In 
the  meantime.  1 hear  she  carries  on  an 
amazing  correspondence  with  many  of  you. 

Ruby  Sundeen  is  living  in  Cambridge  and 
is  working  for  the  V.N.A. 

A nice  letter  from  Kay  Collins  (Mrs. 
James  Gallagher)  arrived  just  a few  days 
ago.  She  is  vorking  in  the  OR  at  Glover 
Memorial  Hospital,  Needham,  Mass.,  and 
especially  enjoys  the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
a small  hospital. 

Marian  Martell  has  moved  from  her 
apartment  to  a small  cottage.  Her  new 
address  is  301  South  Vassar,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

1 saw  Lois  Bloomquist  Erikson  at  the 
last  Alumnae  Meeting.  How  about  some  of 
the  rest  of  you  coming  to  the  meetings? 
It  is  a good  opportunity  to  see  one  another 
again,  and  to  keep  posted  on  doings  at 
M.G.H. 


If  you  would  like  the  address  of  any  of 
the  members  of  the  February  Section,  my 
list  is  now  quite  complete,  and  1 would  be 
glad  to  send  il  to  you. 


CLASS  OF  1931 

Greetings — 

My  humble  apologies  for  “letting  you 
down”  these  past  two  years.  The  only  ex- 
cuse which  I have  to  offer  is  that  I have 
been  away  from  Boston  and  the  M.G.H. 
Plowever,  now  that  ! am  “back  in  the  fold” 
1 sincerely  hope  to  make  a contribution  to 
our  section  in  each  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. 

Since  1 have  had  little  contact  with  the 
members  of  our  class  I have  //o  news  at  the 
present  time.  1 would  appreciate  hearing 
from  any  of  you  so  that  we  could  have  some 
interesting  items  in  the  1931  column. 

1951  means  our  20th  Anniversary.  I know 
that  you  are  all  saying  “It  can't  be  possible,” 
but  it  is,  and  it's  almost  here.  We  have  about 
$100.00  in  our  treasury  toward  the  fund 
which  we  hope  to  turn  into  a gift  to  the 
school.  1 shall  try  to  get  a letter  off  to  all 
of  you  but  in  the  meantime  any  suggestions 
for  a 1951  celebration  would  be  happily  re- 
ceived. Just  drop  me  a penny  postal  card 
with  suggestions  and  news  for  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. Also  if  there  are  any  addresses 
which  you  would  like,  let  me  know  and  we 
shall  try  to  provide  for  them. 

Address  any  correspondence  to: 

Anne  Lyone  'I'womey 
c/o  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
137  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Massachusetts 
Any  time  you  are  in  town  call  me  at 
COmimonwealth  6-1700. 


M.G.H.  CAPS  NOW  3 for  $1.75  POSTAGE  PAID 

Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  SCIENCE  LABORATORIES 

Repeating  the  words  of  a popu- 
lar song,  "Dearie,  Do  You  Remem- 
ber When — you  were  spending 
hours  dissecting  frogs,  peering  into 
microscopes,  or  brewing  chemical 
concoctions  in  the  laboratory? 
Perhaps  your  memories  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  old  Lodge  on  the 
Bulfinch  lawn.  If  you  should  rem- 
inisce in  the  presence  of  the  Feb- 
ruary Class  of  1953,  they  will  tell 
you  that  times  and  scenes  have 
changed.  Brand  new  laboratories, 
adorned  with  most  up-to-date 
eguipment,  are  now  in  use. 

The  plans  for  these  labs  were 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Hurd,  for- 
mer instructor  in  chemistry,  with 
Miss  Miriam  Dolloff,  instructor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  as  con- 
sultant. The  location  is  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Domestic  Build- 
ing. One  room,  painted  in  two 
shades  of  aqua,  is  equipped  for 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  micro- 
biology. Aqua  was  chosen  to  set 
the  scene  for  the  study  of  water 
balance  which  is  the  current  rage 
in  physiological  circles.  This  room 
contains  an  autoclave,  incubator, 
two  sinks,  two  refrigerators,  and 
three  long  work  benches  at  which 
the  students  may  sit  comfortably 
in  adjustable  chairs.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  there  is  ample 
storage  space  for  both  individual 
and  group  equipment. 

Next  door  is  the  chemistry  lab- 
oratory so  painted  in  gold  and 
maroon  as  to  give  the  impression 
of  a huge  chemical  reaction.  This 
too  is  equipped  with  ample  stor- 
age space  as  well  as  with  large 
work  benches.  To  the  right  of  the 
room  is  a hood  to  waft  away  od- 
ors before  the  entire  building  be- 
comes permeated  with  them. 


Both  laboratories  are  equipped 
with  air  circulating  units  and  fluo- 
rescent lighting.  The  door  adjoin- 
ing the  rooms  is  built  at  a slight 
angle  so  that  the  group  of  anato- 
mists will  not  be  tempted  to  com- 
municate with  their  neighbor 
chemists. 

Yes,  we  are  proud  as  peacocks 
of  our  new  quarters  and  love  to 
show  them  off.  If  you  should  have 
a few  free  moments,  come  in  and 
look  them  over.  You  may  not 
wish  that  you  were  again  a pre- 
clinical  student,  but  we  will  guar- 
antee that  you  will  be  envious  of 
the  surroundings  in  which  the  stu- 
dent of  today  works  and  learns. 

Ruth  Fernandez  '49 
Miriam  Dolloff 


Coronation 

A Mother's  Thoughts  at  a 
Capping  Ceremony 

By  Stevenne  O'Connell 

My  child  reflects  a newer 
grace 

And  pride  becomes  her  tran- 
quil face. 

Uplifted  star-eyes 
Shine  serene 

In  the  single-candle  sheen. 
She  longs  to  serve — 

Lord,  guide  her  way. 

Her  cap  is  her  crown 
And  my  crown — 

Today. 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES,  JUNE  2,  1950 


REPORT  by  RUTH  SLEEPER,  R.N. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Nursing  Service 


Today  at  these  Exercises,  you, 
the  members  of  the  Class  of 
1950-1951,  take  your  first  step 
in  the  final  series  which  mark  your 
graduation  from  the  School  of 
Nursing.  You  are  in  a sense  mov- 
ing with  these  steps  from  student 
nurse  to  practitioner  in  nursing; 
from  a recipient  of  the  School's 
curriculum  to  an  ambassador  of 
the  School  and  Hospital  which 
made  possible  your  basic  nursing 
education. 

As  a part  of  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises it  is  my  privilege  each 
year  to  report  on  the  status  of  the 
School;  the  progress  and  problems 
of  the  past  year;  the  plans  for  the 
future.  Some  of  this  progress  you, 
as  students,  have  helped  to  make 
possible;  some  of  the  problems 
have  been  surmounted  only  be- 
cause you  have  willingly  carried 
ycur  share;  and  many  of  the  plans 
for  the  future,  you  have  helped  to 
stimulate. 

Tangible  measures  of  progress 
in  a school  of  nursing,  as  in  other 
types  of  schools,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  response  of  applicants  and 
students  to  the  changing  program; 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  faculty;  the  contri- 
bution of  the  school  as  a whole  to 
progress  in  nursing;  and  finally 
the  effectiveness  of  the  school's 
product — the  alumnae. 

Indication  that  the  students  in 
your  time  have  found  satisfactions 
in  the  School's  program  is  evident 
in  a study  of  the  annual  loss  of 
students  due  to  dissatisfaction  in 
nursing,  or  in  the  School,  poor 
scholarship,  ill  health,  marriage. 


or  other  personal  reasons.  From 
1946  through  1948  the  loss  of  pre- 
clinical  students  ranged  annually 
from  38%  to  20%.  Or  we  could 
say  that  over  one  third  to  one  fifth 
of  each  preclinical  class  at  that 
period  was  lost  to  the  school 
through  resignation.  In  1949,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  full 
statistics,  only  12>2,  or  one  eighth 
of  the  preclinical  class  resigned. 
During  these  same  years  the  num- 
bei  of  clinical  students  who  re- 
signed ranged  from  11%  to  3.7%, 
or  from  a little  over  one  tenth  to 
approximately  one  twenty-seventh 
of  the  combined  intermediate,  jun- 
ior, and  senior  classes  was  lost.  In 
1949  this  loss  was  reduced  to  only 
1.8%  for  only  four  students  resign- 
ed out  of  the  clinical  student  body 
of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  stu- 
dents. 

Reduction  in  student  wastage  is 
more  than  a matter  of  mere  num- 
bers. Every  student  who  resigns 
because  she  did  not  like  the 
School  becomes  a poor  public  re- 
lations agent  in  her  own  commun- 
ity. Every  student  who  resigns  be- 
cause she  does  not  adjust  to  the 
School's  program  reflects  on  the 
admission  policies,  or  the  class 
room  teaching  or  ward  practice 
program.  Furthermore,  no  school 
of  nursing  can,  or  should,  afford 
a program  which  is  financially  so 
costly.  For  every  student  who 
leaves  before  the  middle  of  her 
second  year  is  a very  real  econo- 
mic loss  to  the  school,  which  dur- 
ing her  preclinical  period  invested 
heavily  in  her  far  beyond  the  val- 
ue of  tuition  and  fees  paid.  Such 
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a reducuon  in  student  resigna- 
tions, as  has  been  achieved  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  points  toward 
the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a more  effective  admis- 
sions policy;  progress  toward  a 
more  satisfying  curriculum;  and  a 
trend  toward  greater  understand- 
ing of  student  needs  in  nursing, 
and  in  a school  conducted  in  a 
large  hospital  whose  facilities  of- 
fer little  opportunity  for  recreation. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these 
trends  have  been  brought  about. 
In  addition  to  the  support  given  to 
local  and  national  recruitment 
plans,  representatives  of 
the  School  have  been  invited  to 
visit  and  speak  in  twenty-five  high 
schools  during  the  year,  and  pic- 
torial flyers  describing  both  the 
diploma  and  degree  programs 
hove  been  sent  to  three  thousand 
public  and  private  secondary 
schools.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions received,  and  the  number  of 
personal  interviews  held,  indicate 
that  for  the  present  supply  of  ap- 
plicants for  the  three  year  school 
is  sufficient  to  fill  the  classes  and 
to  permit  adeguate  selection  of 
applicants  who  give  promise  of 
ability  to  meet  both  personal  and 
professional  requirements  of  the 
School.  It  was  in  fact  necessary  to 
limit  enrollment  for  the  present  to 
an  average  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  diploma  students,  an- 
nually, the  maximum  number 
which  can  be  taught  and  housed 
with  existing  facilities. 

The  creation  of  a satisfying  cur- 
riculum in  a school  of  nursing  is 
the  product  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  different  groups.  People 
within  and  without  the  hospital 
furnish  the  objective,  the  people 
who  need  positive  health  teaching 
and  guidance.  The  faculty,  nurses, 


doctors,  and  other  professional 
health  workers,  select  the  content 
designed  to  meet  the  nursing 
needs  of  the  people.  The  hospital 
administration  provides  the  faci- 
lities needed  to  implement  the  cur- 
riculum plan.  The  students  who 
are  to  be  taught  indicate  by  their 
preparation,  ability,  and  response, 
the  methods  by  which  they  may 
learn  most  effectively.  The  head 
nurses  determine  to  a great  extent 
the  medium  for  the  students'  prac- 
tical experience,  the  practice  in 
which  all  learnings  in  nursing  are 
most  effectively  integrated  and 
tested.  The  staff  nurse  who  gives 
good  nursing  care  to  patients,  al- 
though not  so  designated,  be- 
comes directly  and  indirectly  one 
of  the  most  effective  teachers  of 
the  art  of  nursing.  And  all  others 
on  the  wards  or  in  the  clinics:  at- 
tendants; aides;  and  auxiliary 
v/orkers,  help  to  stabilize  the  nurs- 
ing service,  and  so  make  possible 
better  experience  for  the  learner 
in  nursing. 

In  the  curriculum  the  trend  to- 
ward better  integration  of  teaching 
content  has  continued.  The  Spe- 
cial Curriculum  Committee  estab- 
lished in  1949  continues  its  study. 
On  this  Committee  members  of 
the  medical  and  surgical  visiting 
staffs  meet  with  the  nurse  instruc- 
tors and  a representative  from 
general  education  to  analyze  and 
to  bring  up-to-date  the  content  of 
the  curriculum.  This  spring  fur- 
ther study  has  been  given  to  me- 
thods where  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation of  patient  care  and  fam- 
ily teaching  in  the  home  may  be 
increased.  Interested  in  further 
analysis  of  our  needs  by  an  im- 
partial group,  the  School  partici- 
pated this  year  in  The  School  Da- 
ta Survey,  a national  classification 
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in  which  one  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  schools  were 
compared  statistically  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  accepted  stand- 
ards in  the  Curriculum  Guide  and 
The  Essentials  of  a Good  School 
of  Nursing.  Such  a statistical  com- 
parison could  not  include  purely 
qualitative  criteria,  but  effort  was 
made  in  the  survey  to  use  quanti- 
tative data  insofar  as  posible 
which  could  reflect  quality  of  faci- 
lities and  instruction.  Although 
our  School  was  ranked  in  the  up- 
per quarter  of  the  Survey,  certain 
locks  in  the  program  were  evident. 
In  the  area  of  curriculum  the  Sur- 
vey emphasized  the  need  for  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  science 
teaching,  especially  of  the  social 
sciences.  In  the  area  of  student 
health  and  welfare,  in  comparison 
with  other  good  schools,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  stu- 
dent hours  were  long,  and  the 
amount  of  time  then  spent  on  eve- 
ning and  night  assignment  dispro- 
portionate. 

Through  money  secured  from 
the  income  of  the  Nursing  School 
Endowment  Fund,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one  full  salary  of  a 
visiting  nurse  will  be  paid  to  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Bos- 
ton. This  Association  has  assign- 
ed one  nurse  who  will  take  student 
nurse  observers  with  her  as  she 
makes  the  follow-up  visits  to  ap- 
propriate patients  referred  for 
home  care  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  ward  or  clinic 
doctor.  The  experiment  has  been 
under  way  approximately  two  and 
a half  months,  and  will  be  re-eval- 
uated at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Seven  students  have  been  given 
observation  periods,  varying  in 
length  from  one  day  to  four  weeks. 
No  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 


value  of  this  experience  can  yet 
be  reached.  Nor  has  a final  de- 
cision been  made  as  to  the  length 
of  time  which  is  best  for  this  learn- 
ing experience.  All  students  thus 
far,  regardless  of  the  length  of 
their  observations,  have  enjoyed 
the  home  visits.  Several  students 
have  shown  commendable  insight 
into  the  problems  of  home  care  of 
patients,  and  the  value  of  social 
and  health  teaching.  But  only  if 
these  insights  are  translated  into 
better  care  of  patients  on  the 
v/ards,  or  into  better  teaching  of 
patients  during  their  hospital  stay, 
or  more  frequent  and  more  com- 
plete referrals  to  the  visiting  nurse 
or  the  social  worker,  will  the  real 
success  of  the  plan  be  demon- 
stiated. 

The  School  this  year  should  ex- 
press its  appreciation  to  the  Trus- 
tees for  the  new  science  labora- 
tories opened  early  in  April.  The 
old  Lodge,  which  housed  the 
School's  only  science  laboratory, 
was  torn  down  early  in  the  winter 
to  make  way  for  the  new  research 
building  located  in  the  yard  at  the 
corner  of  Blossom  and  Allen 
Streets.  The  new  laboratories  are 
attractive  and  well  equipped  for 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, microbiology,  and  chemis- 
try. All  the  new  equipment  pur- 
chased was  installed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  moved  if  the 
School  may  someday  have  the 
educational  unit  which  it  so  badly 
needs. 

In  enumerating  the  groups 
which  have  cooperated  in  curricu- 
lum planning,  I have  stated  that 
it  was  the  student  body  which  ac- 
tually selected  the  methods  of 
teaching  to  be  used.  In  fact,  the 
student  body,  cooperating  with  the 
faculty,  is  the  School.  The  spirit. 
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the  character,  the  reputation,  the 
achievement  of  the  School  in  the 
final  analysis  are  all  determined 
by  the  activities  of  the  students 
both  in  the  educational  and  extra- 
curricular programs.  The  students 
this  year  have  assisted  with  re- 
cruitment; they  have  set  up  plans 
for  helping  to  orient  the  incoming 
affiliating  students  to  student  life 
in  this  School  of  Nursing;  they 
have  helped  to  initiate  a pattern 
for  cooperative  action  on  nursing 
and  school  problems  with  the 
head  nurse  organization.  They 
have  participated  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Council  of  Student 
Nurses.  They  raised  by  their  own 
efforts  nine  hundred  dollars  to 
send  the  President  of  the  Student 
Nurses'  Cooperative  Association 
and  an  elected  senior  to  the  Bien- 
nial Nursing  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  Above  all,  they  have 
shown  that  added  privileges  could 
be  assumed  with  good  judgement. 

Without  doubt  the  head  nurses 
of  the  General  Hospital,  Out-Pa- 
tient and  Baker  Memorial,  have 
made  some  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  to  the  School's  pro- 
gram in  the  past  year,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pressures 
of  the  accelerated  service,  and  the 
problems  of  the  continuing  short- 
age of  workers,  fall  most  heavily 
upon  the  head  nurse.  There  are 
now  fifteen  head  nurses  and  two 
assistant  head  nurses  who  have 
been  in  their  present  positions  for 
two  or  more  years,  and  you  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  practice 
under  these  leaders  must  have  be- 
nefited by  their  experience.  But 
the  head  nurse,  both  those  who 
are  experienced  and  those  who 
have  been  recently  appointed, 
have  all  shown  great  interest  in 
the  student  program  and  under- 


standing of  your  needs.  One  of  the 
least  experienced  of  these  head 
nurses  of  her  own  volition  found 
time  beyond  her  required  hours 
on  the  ward  to  prepare  a detailed 
statement  on  the  effect  of  the  nurs- 
ing shortage  on  patient  care,  and 
the  education  of  the  student. 

How  the  future  development  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tol  research  program  will  affect 
the  practice  of  nursing  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  or  the 
curriculum  of  the  School,  no  one 
today  can  completely  predict.  But 
nursing  does  have  a part  to  play 
in  this  work,  and  the  curriculum 
should  prepare  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  graduate  to  un- 
derstand her  part  in  this  program 
and  to  carry  her  share  success- 
fully. 

Throughout  the  year  the  num- 
ber of  staff  nurses  has  grown  slow- 
ly. During  the  year  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  staff  nurses  were 
employed  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  resigned.  Although  such  a 
turnover  seems  high,  when  these 
figures  are  compared  to  1948  with 
its  turnover  of  102%,  the  improve- 
ment is  encouraging. 

During  your  student  years  many 
changes  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove and  facilitate  patient  care, 
which  in  turn  have  influenced  the 
pattern  of  your  education.  These 
changes  have  not  been  made  by 
the  Nursing  Department  alone,  for 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Hospital  the  changes 
in  nursing  service  could  be  but 
minor.  Late  last  spring  it  was  de- 
cided that  time  could  be  conserv- 
ed for  and  by  nursing  if  liquid  nar- 
cotics were  to  replace  the  tablets 
heretofore  used.  From  this  evolved 
several  plans:  first,  to  sterilize  all 
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syringes  by  autoclave;  second,  to 
transfer  the  care  of  intramuscular 
needles  to  the  Central  Supply 
Room.  The  Pharmacy  studied  the 
situation,  made  arrangements  for 
the  change  in  drugs,  dispensed 
the  additional  supply  of  syringes 
needed  and  the  liquid  narcotics, 
and  endeavored  to  find  a means 
to  facilitate  the  daily  narcotic 
count  which  would  be  both  quick 
and  efficient  for  nursing.  The  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Executive  Com- 
mittee reviewed  the  procedure  as 
set  up  by  nursing.  The  Mainten- 
ance Department  installed  auto- 
claves in  all  utility  rooms,  which 
v/ere  not  for  syringes  alone  but 
v/hich  were  installed  at  that  time 
to  coincide  with  the  need  for  the 
proper  sterilization  of  syringes. 
The  Personnel  Department  found 
a worker  for  the  Central  Supply 
Room.  The  Accounting  Office  ad- 
ded a new  item  to  its  daily  listing 
of  charges  for  the  Central  Supply 
Room.  The  Store  provided  the 
trays  and  containers  as  requested 
for  the  new  equipment.  And  no 
project  in  this  Hospital  ever  fails 
to  need  the  assistance  of  the 
Housekeeping  Department  and  the 
Laundry.  All  this,  you  might  ask, 
for  a few  liquid  narcotics?  But  the 
number  actually  was  far  from  few. 
For  though  the  procedure  on  one 
v/ard  alone  seems  minor  in  the 
day's  schedule,  when  assumed  by 
the  Central  Supply  Room  for  all 
wards,  that  procedure  takes  on  the 
proportions  of  a major  activity. 
The  transfer  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  cleaning  and  processing 
intramuscular  needles  for  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  adult  wards,  added 
to  the  intravenous  needles  for  all 
divisions  of  the  Hospital,  gave  the 
Central  Supply  Room  a daily  aver- 
age load  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 


dred needles. 

We  have  talked  of  nursing 
teams  for  bedside  care,  and  teams 
which  plan  patient  care  in  the  hos- 
pital and  in  the  community.  Is  it 
not  time,  perhaps,  that  we  as 
nurses  think  of  the  workers  in  oth- 
er hospital  departments  as  co- 
workers on  a hospital  team,  plan- 
ning and  v/orking  together  for  ef- 
ficiency, economy,  and  the  satis- 
factions v/hich  come  in  coopera- 
tion to  do  a job  well  and  willingly 
with  other  people? 

Often  at  the  student  mass  meet- 
ings I have  spoken  of  the  Coordin- 
ated Program  conducted  with  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  but  you  have,  as 
yet,  had  no  real  opportunity  to 
know  these  students  in  the  five 
year  program.  The  Coordinated 
Program  has  now  entered  its 
fourth  year.  During  the  college 
year  four  courses  are  given,  three 
hours  each  week  in  the  School  of 
Nursing:  orientation  to  the  fresh- 
men, microbiology  to  the  sopho- 
mores; nutrition  to  the  Juniors;  and 
introduction  to  medical  science 
and  health  education  methods  and 
materials  to  the  seniors.  In  addi- 
tion anatomy  and  physiology  and 
organic  and  physiological  chem- 
istry are  taught  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion following  the  freshman  year, 
and  nursing  I in  the  summer  ses- 
sion following  the  sophomore 
year.  The  enrollment  in  the  pro- 
gram continues  low,  in  part  be- 
cause the  program  is  long.  But 
there  are  young  women  interested 
in  nursing  who  wish  to  combine 
it  with  a liberal  arts  education,  and 
you  in  your  contacts  may  help  to 
locate  them,  and  tell  them  of  this 
opportunity.  In  July  of  this  year 
the  first  of  the  clinical  students, 
having  now  graduated  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  will  begin  her  two 
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final  clinical  nursing  years.  Al- 
though classes  for  the  degree  pro- 
gram will  be  taught  separately, 
the  degree  and  diploma  students 
v/ill  share  the  ward  teaching  pro- 
gram. It  is  hoped  that  three  year 
students  and  graduates  alike  in 
the  School  and  on  the  wards  will 
help  these  new  members  of  the 
student  body  to  find  their  places 
in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital family. 

A new  plan  for  the  Simmons 
College  affiliation  was  accepted 
in  November.  Following  a series 
of  meetings  between  the  faculties 
of  the  two  schools,  Mr.  Bancroft 
Beatley,  President  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege and  Mrs.  Evangeline  Morris, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
at  Simmons  College,  Mr.  W.  K. 
Jordan,  President  of  Radcilffe  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark,  General 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing,  plans 
have  been  made  to  accept  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Simmons  College 
School  of  Nursing  for  affiliation 
v/ith  the  Coordinated  Program  in 
the  summer  of  1950.  The  affiliation 
will  be  formally  opened  when  the 
Simmons  College  Sophomores  join 
the  Radcliffe-Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  students  in  the  course 
in  Nursing  I during  the  summer  of 
1950.  The  Simmons  students  will 
come  to  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Hospital  for  the  course  in  the 
Introduction  to  Medical  Science 
during  their  junior  college  year, 
and  will  join  the  Radcliffe-Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  students 
for  the  full  time  clinical  program 
following  their  junior  year. 

Simmons  College  will  continue, 
as  formerly,  to  give  both  the  de- 
gree and  the  diploma  in  nursing 


to  its  own  students.  The  new  rela- 
tionship which  offers  clinical  in- 
siiuction  in  a collegiate  program 
to  the  Simmons  students,  was  wel- 
comed by  all  as  a joint  project  of 
mutual  value.  It  should  be  a serv- 
ice to  Simmons  College,  with 
whose  faculty  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing has  always  had  pleasant  and 
helpful  professional  relationships, 
and  a stimulus  to  both  students 
and  faculty  in  the  Radcliffe-Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  Coordinated 
Program. 

Few  of  the  members  of  the  Staff 
today  will  remember  Miss  Sara 
Parsons,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital from  1910  to  1920,  who  died 
this  fall.  Yet  the  alumnae  who 
knew  and  loved  her  at  home,  or 
in  Base  Hospital  #6,  will  remem- 
ber her  always  as  a woman  of 
great  personal  understanding  and 
vision.  And  you  as  alumnae 
should  know  of  Miss  Parsons  and 
the  many  features  she  introduced 
in  the  School  and  the  Hospital  dur- 
ing her  administration.  Most  far- 
seeing  of  these  was  the  Endow- 
ment Fund,  established  for  the 
School  by  the  Alumnae,  to  which 
she  herself  made  the  first  contribu- 
tion. Through  gifts  and  Alumnae 
Contributions  the  Fund  today  has 
reached  a total  of  $126,102.42,  a 
rrionument  to  Miss  Parsons  which 
this  year  has  begun  to  fill  its  pur- 
pose, as  a part  of  the  income  from 
the  fund  is  being  used  to  provide 
the  new  observation  experience  in 
home  visiting. 

After  nineteen  years  at  the  Ba- 
ker Memorial,  eleven  of  which  she 
was  assistant  Director  of  Nursing 
Service,  Miss  Anna  Griffin  has  re- 
tired. Miss  Griffin  has  become 
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over  the  years  a very  real  pari  of 
the  Baker  history.  As  supervisor 
she  helped  organize  the  new  serv- 
ice when  the  building  was  opened; 
she  worked  through  the  difficult 
years  of  the  thirties  with  its  excess 
of  nurses  and  the  forties  with  their 
shortages,  but  always  with  deter- 
mination that  the  Baker  nursing 
should  meet  the  patient's  needs, 
and  that  the  students  assigned  to 
that  Division  should  learn  to  give 
skilled  nursing  care. 

In  November,  1949,  Dr.  Natha- 
niel Wales  Faxon  also  retired.  Dr. 
Faxon  was  more  than  Director  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital to  the  faculty  and  students 
who  knew  him;  he  was  a friend  of 
nurses  and  of  nursing,  a wise 
counselor  and  a stimulating  co- 
v^orker,  who  gave  generously  of 
his  time  to  study  nursing  needs, 
or  to  play  host  to  School  affairs. 
Appreciation  for  his  years  of  lead- 
ership can  best  be  expressed  in 
our  loyalty  and  service  to  the  in- 
stitution he  directed  with  such  dis- 
tinction. 

What  of  the  future — our  needs 
and  hopes?  The  operation  of  a 
school  of  nursing  grows  increas- 
ingly expensive  as  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  program  are  empha- 
sized. The  need  for  housing  and 
recreational  facilities  which  will 
offer  better  opportunity  for  person- 
al development  of  the  students; 
the  need  for  class  rooms  and  nurs- 
ing laboratories  suited  to  the  size 
and  program  of  the  School;  the 
need  for  more  adequate  observa- 
tion in  the  community  for  all  stu- 
dents; the  need  to  see  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  a pa- 
tient centered  community  hospital 
program,  now  faces  us.  How  to 
provide  these  for  the  School,  and 
how  to  secure  assistance  in  financ- 


ing those  beyond  the  possibility 
of  the  Hospital,  should  be  a matter 
for  immediate  study.  In  March 
the  School  or  Nursing  opened  a 
flower  shop  near  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  Hospital,  with  the 
hope  that  patients  might  have 
more  of  the  pleasures  which  flow- 
eis  bring,  and  also  that  from  the 
shop  there  might  be  some  small, 
steady,  income  for  the  Endowment 
Fund.  Surely  a school  of  nursing 
which  has  contributed  over  3,814 
graduates  to  community  service 
should  be  worthy  of  the  financial 
assistance  needed  to  grow  and  to 
continue  its  great  service. 

Behind  me  as  I speak  to  you  sit 
the  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Corporation,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  has  presided  at  these  exer- 
cises, the  Trustees'  Committee  on 
the  School  of  Nursing,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Ladies  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  School  of  Nursing, 
and  the  General  Director  of  this 
great  and  complex  organization. 
Seldom  do  you  see  these  men  and 
women  who  are  so  interested  in 
your  welfare.  But  as  they  come 
now  to  share  in  your  transition 

(continued  on  page  41) 
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NURSING  EDUCATION  AT  MIDCENTURY 


FRANCIS  0.  SCHMITT,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


I AM  honored  to  be  invited  to 
address  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Nurses  School  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital. 
Though  I undertake  this  pleasant 
assignment  equipped  with  no  spe- 
cial qualifications  of  knowledge 
or  experience  in  the  field  of  nurs- 
ing education,  I welcome  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  some 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  general  and  of  nursing  in 
particular. 

At  midcentury  there  is  a general 
pausing  to  take  stock  of  the  status 
of  many  forms  of  human  activities; 
to  consider  the  prospect  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  century  from  retro- 
spect of  the  first  half.  It  would  per- 
haps not  be  inappropriate  for  us 
similarly  to  consider  nursing  edu- 
cation at  midcentury.  While  few 
v/ould  be  bold  enough  to  venture 
to  predict  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  half  a century  hence,  it  may 
not  be  presumptions  to  suggest 
certain  trends  which  seem  to  be 
developing  and  which  may  crys- 
tallize during  the  period  of  active 
service  of  this  graduating  class. 

One  fact  seems  abundently 
clear.  The  growing  complexity  of 
the  civic  and  social  organization 
with  its  many  problems,  local,  na- 
tional and  international,  has  great- 
ly emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  individual.  Hence  all  educa- 
tional institutions  feel  it  urgent  to 
find  more  effective  means  of  pre- 
paring students  to  play  an  active 
and  constructive  role  in  society  as 
v/ell  as  to  train  them  along  special 
professional  lines. 


What  are  the  goals  and  mean- 
ing of  education  and  are  they  like- 
ly to  change  appreciably  in  the 
coming  years?  I take  it  that  among 
the  primary  purposes  of  education, 
for  whatever  type  of  career,  are 
these:  to  teach  the  individual  to 
think  clearly  and  objectively,  to 
adjust  himself  adaptively  to  new 
and  often  baffling  situations,  to 
strive  to  control  emotional  drives 
of  whatever  origin  and  to  channel 
them  in  directions  maximally  pro- 
ductive of  good  for  the  individual 
and  for  society.  I place  these  ob- 
jectives in  precedence  before  the 
more  obvious  one  of  imparting 
technical  knowledge  necessary 
foi  the  successful  practice  of  a 
profession,  business  or  trade.  The 
professional  aspect  goes  without 
saying.  But  unless  the  student  has 
learned  something  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past, 
unless  he  has  learned  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
artistic  and  spiritual  attainments 
of  the  race,  unless  his  intellectual 
curiosity  has  been  effectively  stim- 
ulated, his — or  her — education  has 
not  been  liberal,  however  efficient 
professionally. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  easiest  as- 
pect, the  development  of  technical 
skill  and  know-how.  While  there 
may  be  debate  about  some  of  the 
details,  there  is  general  agreement 
as  to  the  essentials  of  a nurse's 
training.  That  the  standards  of 
this  School  are  high  in  this  respect 
is  known  to  all.  The  record  of  our 
graduates  is  an  enviable  one; 
many  have  risen  to  positions  of 
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prominence  and  responsibility  in 
the  profession.  It  is  a record  in 
which  the  graduates,  the  staff  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  may 
take  well  justified  pride. 

But  as  a profession  evolves,  the 
type  of  training  must  be  revised 
to  meet  the  changing  reguire- 
ments.  In  the  case  of  nursing  edu- 
cation the  contents  of  the  curricu- 
lum depends  importantly  on  prog- 
ress in  medical  science  and  clini- 
cal practice.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing indeed  if  we  could  look  into 
the  crystal  ball  and  see  what  the 
curriculum  in  nursing  may  be  like 
at  the  close  of  the  century  as  com- 
pared with  that  at  midcentury. 
Since  my  own  crystal  ball  has 
never  been  clear  enough  to  see 
anything  but  very  dimly,  I should 
have  to  guess,  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent developments  in  medical  sci- 
ence and  the  healing  arts,  which 
trends  seem  unmistakable  at  the 
present  time. 

I wonder  how  many  of  us  have 
a real  appreciation  of  the  momen- 
tous upheavals  in  medicine  and 
science  which  are  taking  place  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  privileg- 
ed to  live  in  the  most  exciting  peri- 
od in  history  and  the  challenge  to 
each  of  us  is  correspondingly 
great.  Can  we  really  see  the  for- 
est as  a whole  when  so  many  for- 
midable trees  stand  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  foreground  of  our 
everyday  life?  So  many  of  the 
technigues  which  this  graduating 
class  take  for  granted  have  been 
developed  chiefly  in  the  last  dec- 
ade or  two.  The  use  of  plasma  for 
traumatic  injuries  and  shock;  in- 
travenous feeding;  the  change  in 
our  concepts  of  antisepsis  which 
have  resulted  from  the  develop- 
ment of  antibiotics  which  bid  fair 
to  greatly  reduce,  if  not  practically 


to  eliminate,  many  of  the  diseases 
of  bacterial  and  viral  origin;  the 
rapidly  developing  field  of  thera- 
peutic engineering,  as  Dr.  A.  E. 
MacNiell  of  Dartmouth  calls  it,  in- 
volving the  use  of  electronic  and 
other  physical  devices  which  not 
only  save  the  lives  but  also  the 
labor  of  nurses  and  other  person- 
nel (Drinker  respirometer  or  "iron 
lung,"  tidal  drainage,  the  artificial 
kidney,  physical  therapy  devices, 
etc.). 

^ When  events  are  in  such  a rapid 
state  of  flux  it  is  difficult,  not  to 
say  somewhat  foolhardy,  to  pre- 
dict what  may  be  the  shape  of 
things  to  come. 

Research  is  being  prosecuted 
with  an  intensity  unegualled  in 
history.  As  a member  of  the  MGH 
family  I may  be  pardoned  if  I 
point  with  pride  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  hospital  staff  in  the 
field  of  research.  As  we  assemble 
here  today  we  see  the  metalic  skel- 
eton of  the  new  research  building 
taking  form  high  upon  the  eastern 
part  of  the  grounds.  What  great 
discoveries  will  be  made  in  these 
new  laboratories  we  cannot  pre- 
dict, from  the  caliber  of  the  re- 
search staff  and  the  excellence  of 
the  eguipment  at  their  disposal, 
great  things  may  be  expected.  I 
am  sure  the  nurses  share  the  pride 
of  the  staff.  Administration  and 
Trustees  in  this  aspect  of  the  Hos- 
pital's work. 

But  to  return  to  our  crystal  ball, 
there  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that,  with  the  successful  use 
of  antibiotics,  the  emphasis  in  the 
future  will  be  focused  on  the  de- 
generative diseases  such  as  cardi- 
ovascular disease,  cancer  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  Recent  spec- 
tacular advances  in  the  hormonal 
treatment  of  the  rheumatoid  dis- 
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eases  and  of  certain  forms  of  can- 
cer have  spurred  hope  that  these 
types  of  affliction  may  become 
controllable,  possibly  during  the 
span  of  active  service  of  today's 
graduates.  Highly  significant  also 
are  the  biochemical  investigations 
of  the  coupling  of  the  energy  of 
intermediary  metabolism  with  cel- 
lular processes  such  as  protein 
synthesis  and  cell  division.  It 
v/ould  surprise  no  informed  bio- 
chemist if,  in  the  near  future,  com- 
petitive inhibitors  (antimetabo- 
lites)  were  discovered  capable  of 
specifically  inhibiting  the  growth 
of  certain  types  of  tumors. 

If  all  this  comes  to  pass  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  emphasis  will  shift 
pronouncedly  in  the  direction  of 
the  phenomena  of  ageing.  A far 
higher  fraction  of  the  nurse's  time 
in  the  future  will  be  devoted  to  the 
handling  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal problems  of  the  aged.  This 
trend  will  be  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  heavy  artillery  of 
medical  research  is  already  being 
trained  on  the  problems  of  ageing 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  results  in  this  field  will  be 
less  spectacular  than  those  we 
are  now  witnessing.  Particularly 
pertinent  in  this  connection  are 
developments,  long  overdue,  in 
the  area  of  mental  hygiene  and 
the  treatment  of  mental  disease. 
The  intimate  relationship  between 
m.ental  and  emotional  processes 
with  many  physical  disorders  is 
every  day  becoming  more  appar- 
ent. The  role  of  psychiatry  is  ex- 
panding by  leaps  and  bounds,  not 
only  in  the  treatment  of  various 
types  of  mental  disease  but  in  the 
adjustment  of  patients  suffering 
from  other  types  of  disease.  I dare 
say  that  the  elements  of  psychiatry 
v/ill  be  included  in  the  nursing 


curriculum  long  before  the  end  of 
the  century. 

As  an  investigator  in  the  field 
of  the  microstructure  and  biochem- 
istry of  the  nervous  system  I can 
assure  you  that  our  knowledge  of 
these  basic  properties  is  regretta- 
bly small.  However,  research  in 
this  area  is  now  being  greatly  ac- 
celerated and  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  such  investigations 
may  eventually  lead  to  advances 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease 
which  may  overshadow  in  signifi- 
cance even  the  great  achieve- 
ments in  the  fields  of  the  rheuma- 
toid diseases  and  cancer.  And  it 
had  better  be  so.  For  what  will  it 
profit  a man  to  be  protected 
against  the  ravages  of  microor- 
ganisms and  the  miseries  of  cer- 
tain degenerative  disease  only  to 
be  subjected  to  more  years  of  men- 
tal and  emotional  stress? 

So  much  for  the  technical  and 
professional  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional program.  But  what  of  the 
cultural  aspects? 

Plato  maintained  that  the  type 
of  ignorance  most  deadly  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  state  is  not  ig- 
norance in  technological  or  pro- 
fessional fields  but  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  Education  must  train  the 
student  to  judge  values,  to  develop 
independence  of  thought,  toler- 
ance of  the  ideas  of  others  and 
wisdom  about  the  nature  of  the 
forces  which  have  shaped  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind  in  the  past  and 
are  likely  to  operate  in  the  future; 
to  gain  a realization  of  the  im- 
pact of  spiritual  experience  upon 
our  behavior.  In  the  words  of  the 
scriptural  injunction,  "with  all  thy 
getting,  get  understanding." 

How  may  such  a critical  sense 
of  values  be  obtained?  By  formal 
courses  of  certain  types?  By  re- 
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ducing  the  training  in  science  and 
emphasizing  the  so-called  humani- 
ties? These  are  questions  that  are 
being  pondered  by  educational  in- 
stitutions at  the  present  time. 
There  is  urgency  in  the  matter,  for 
recent  technological  developments 
have  made  the  sociological  prob- 
lem increasingly  acute.  Unless 
the  individual  is  self  determina- 
tive rather  than  dependent  on  oth- 
ers in  forming  his  philosophy  of 
lile  the  prospect  will  be  dim  in- 
deed. 

In  the  ninety-odd  years  of  the 
history  of  nursing  education,  from 
the  time  of  Florence  Nightingale's 
fiist  school  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital 
in  London,  the  concept  of  nursing 
and  of  training  for  this  career  has 
undergone  continuous  revision 
in  the  direction  of  improvement  of 
status.  Like  most  professions  de- 
voted to  humanitarian  service, 
monetary  reward  is  not  the  motiv- 
ating factor  which  causes  a young 
lady  to  devote  herself  to  a career 
or  nursing.  However,  whether  the 
individual  eventually  devotes  her 
entire  life  to  nursing  or,  as  is  true 
oi  an  appreciable  fraction  of  all 
graduate  nurses,  she  subsequent- 
ly turns  to  the  raising  of  a family 
of  her  own,  she  is  entitled  to  an 
education  of  the  type  best  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  her  to  meet  her 
future  requirements,  professional 
and  personal. 

How  can  this  best  be  done?  By 
first  getting  a "liberal"  education 
at  a college  followed  by  technical 
training  at  a nurses'  training 
school?  By  combining  college  and 
technical  training  in  a single  cur- 
riculum and,  if  so,  should  the 
course  comprise  three,  four  of  five 
years? 

I shall  not  pretend  to  have  the 
answers  to  these  questions  and  I 


doubt  that  there  is  any  clear-cut 
answer  at  the  present  time.  One 
point  does  seem  clear  to  me.  If 
the  type  and  duration  of  the  course 
is  increased  in  scope  the  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  the  cul- 
tural rather  than  scientific  or  tech- 
nical aspects.  Even  if  all  the  great 
advances  in  medicine  to  which  I 
have  previously  alluded  come  to 
pass  it  is  doubtful  that  the  nurse 
will  require  a more  profound 
knowledge  of  science  in  general 
and  of  medical  science  in  particu- 
lar. Rather,  if  I judge  the  trend 
correctly,  she  will  need  a better 
understanding  of  personality  fac- 
tors, of  the  interpretation  of  emo- 
tional drives.  She  will  be  dealing 
with  patients  who  are,  on  the  aver- 
age, older  than  those  she  now 
cares  for.  There  will  doubtless  be 
considerable  expansion  of  public 
health  and  community  nursing 
which  will  bring  the  nurse  into 
contact  with  homes  of  varying  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  back- 
grounds. Hence  the  necessity  of 
a good  background  in  general  ed- 
ucation is  evident. 

Education  is  an  individual  mat- 
ter. With  whatever  background 
of  inherited  abilities  and  environ- 
mental influences  an  individual 
is  equipped  to  face  the  problems 
of  life  he  must  utilize  his  day-to- 
day  experiences  in  acquiring  that 
synthesis  of  critical  judgement 
which  we  call  wisdom.  That  cer- 
tain types  of  courses,  such  as  his- 
tory, philosophy,  phychology,  an- 
thropology, sociology  and  the  like, 
are  of  value  in  a liberal  education 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I should 
like  to  see  this  type  of  course  em- 
phasized more  in  the  training  of 
nurses.  However,  whether  the  stu- 
dent be  exposed  to  a four-year 
course  at  a liberal  college,  to  a 
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three-year  nurses'  training  course 
or  to  some  other  type  of  curricu- 
lum, the  acquiring  of  wisdom  is 
still  an  individual  matter.  It  is  as 
likely  to  occur  from  the  example 
and  inspiration  of  a great  teacher, 
in  whatever  subject — sociology, 
medicine,  nursing — from  a pastor, 
a parent  or  friend,  as  from  taking 
courses  in  college  or  by  reading 
great  books.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  realize  that  education 
does  not  stop  with  graduation.  If 
it  does,  the  purpose  of  education, 
to  train  individuals  to  think  criti- 
cally and  to  adjust  themselves  ad- 
aptively to  their  environment,  has 
been  lost.  Biologically  speaking, 
adaptation  of  this  sort  is  not  a sta- 
tic process  but  is  highly  dynamic, 
requiring  the  individual  continual- 
ly to  call  upon  his  capacity  to 
learn. 

On  the  title  page  of  his  great 
"Textbook  of  General  Physiolo- 
gy," Sir  William  Maddock  Bayliss 
placed  a Greek  inscription  which 
is  Saint  Paul's  admonition  to  the 
Thessalonians  (I  Thess.  5:21) 
"Prove  (test)  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good  (true,  beauti- 
ful)." This  is  an  appropriate  mot- 
to for  the  scientist  at  work  in  his 
laboratory,  for  the  nurse  at  work 
at  the  bedside  and  indeed,  as  Paul 
meant  it,  as  a guide  for  everyday 
living.  It  expresses  the  essence  of 
the  educational  process.  In  the 
busy  days  which  lie  ahead,  when 
it  will  seem  that  there  is  not 
enough  time  in  the  day  for  the 
barest  essentials,  let  alone  for  the 
luxury  of  quiet  reflection  and  the 
cultivation  of  spiritual  attainments, 
it  v/ill  become  all  the  more  neces- 
sary to  hold  fast  to  those  things 
v/hich,  according  to  your  lights, 
you  judge  to  be  true,  beautiful  or 
good. 

During  the  span  of  service  of 


this  graduating  class  there  will  be 
significant  upheavals  both  in  med- 
icine itself  and  in  the  system  by 
which  society  provides  for  the  care 
of  the  sick.  You  must  be  prepared 
to  adjust  to  these  changes  quick- 
ly, efficiently  as  they  occur.  One 
colleague,  a very  productive  sci- 
entific executive,  has  written  on 
his  board  the  words  "merrily  we 
go  along  from  one  crisis  to  anoth- 
er." The  buoyancy  of  spirit  which 
this  reflects  is  an  asset  abundantly 
worthy  of  cultivation.  In  the  face 
of  the  tedium  of  tasks  frequently 
routine  and  the  disturbance  of  un- 
expected and  unwanted  profes- 
sional developments  it  is  hard  to 
maintain  the  spirit  of  freshness  so 
well  pictured  by  Shakespeare  in 
King  John: 

"The  day  shall  not  he  up  so  soon 

as  I 

To  try  the  fair  adventure  of 
tomorrow." 

That  the  second  half  - century 
will  be  filled  with  adventure  and 
unprecedented  challenge  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  That  you,  of 
the  graduating  class,  and  indeed 
the  whole  MGH  family,  will  meet 
this  challenge  I sincerely  trust  and 
believe.  That  the  efforts  you  ex- 
pend in  your  chosen  profession 
may  be  truly  rewarding,  spiritual- 
ly as  well  as  physically,  to  you 
and  to  those  whom  you  may  serve 
is  my  sincere  hope  as  I bid  you 
God-Speed. 

CORRECTIONS 

In  the  June  issue  we  failed  to 
state  that  the  poem  "Coronation" 
v/as  taken  from  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Nursing  of  March,  1950. 

In  Miss  Johnson's  article  on  Miss 
Parsons,  page  6,  "Enoch  Platt 
should  read  "Enoch  Pratt". 

The  picture  on  page  15  should 
be  entitled  "Miss  Parsons  in  Her 
Room  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Home". 
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THE  1950  BIENNUAL 


"Health,  A Unifying  World  Influ- 
ence— Nursing  Accepts  Its  Role", 
the  theme  of  the  biennial  conven- 
tion held  in  San  Fransisco,  May 
7-12.  5817  members  of  our  profes- 
sion attended.  The  1475  delegates 
were  from  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories except  one  (Puerto  Rico). 
The  first  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  brought  us  greetings 
from  nurses  visiting  from  Argen- 
tina, Canada,  Denmark,  England, 
Fiance,  Greece,  Japan,  Liberia, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  meet- 
ings were  most  impressive,  being 
conducted  by  well  qualified  offic- 
ers and  members  of  the  organiza- 
tions. Delegates  were  well  inform- 
ed on  the  issues  and  questions 
coming  before  the  House. 

The  number  one  issue  was  the 
"Structure  Study",  and  the  two  or- 
ganization plan  was  approved  by 
the  A.N.A.  and  the  NOPHN  repre- 
sentatives. The  vote  did  not  pro- 
duce any  immediate  changes.  The 
structure  is  far  from  complete  but 
the  vote  gave  the  "go"  signal. 

Three  important  statements 
were  adopted  and  released:  the 
A.N.A.  platform;  the  League's 
statement  of  principles  relating  to 
oiganization,  control  and  admin- 
istration of  nursing  education;  and 
the  code  for  professional  nurses 
adopted  by  A.N.A.  delegates 
(printed  in  this  issue). 

At  the  first  joint  program  the 
topic  was  the  theme  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  speaker  was  Dr. 
Stafford  L.  Warren,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  (Dr.  War- 
ren was  a West  Medical  house 
officer  at  MGH  in  the  20's.) 

Over-all  unity,  he  said,  has  be- 
come more  important  than  profes- 


sional unity.  We  must  learn  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  the  other 
groups.  Nurses  and  doctors  must 
be  ready  to  meet  catastrophic  pro- 
blems that  have  never  been  met 
before. 

The  second  evening  brought  us 
the  Pageant  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  American  lour- 
na]  of  Nursing.  Following  the  pa- 
geant, Lt.  General  Wedemeyer, 
Commanding  General,  Sixth  Ar- 
my, brought  us  an  address  which 
gave  us  much  to  think  about.  He 
said,  "What  each  of  you  tries  to  at- 
tain in  daily  pursuit  of  your  task 
in  ministering  to  the  ailing  and  op- 
pressed is  very  similar  to  the  goals 
which  our  great  nation  is  working 
to  accomplish  in  this  world."  We 
have,  he  thinks,  four  categories  of 
resources  that  might  enable  us  to 
avoid  or  to  minimize  our  losses 
and  assure  victory.  These  he  des- 
cribed as  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  psychological,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  last.  In  con- 
clusion, he  paid  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  nursing  profession 
who  are  constantly  on  the  firing 
line  in  peace  and  war. 

The  meetings  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  the  joint  sessions 
were  held  in  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
a part  of  the  fine  Civic  Centre.  To 
be  one  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  was  an  educa- 
tional and  enjoyable  experience. 
One  learned  that  the  problems 
one  has  to  meet  are  much  the 
same  as  those  experienced  else- 
where. It  was  a privilege  to  meet 
the  leaders  in  nursing  and  to  know 
them  as  individuals  and  not  by 
name  only.  One  realized  very 
clearly  the  importance  of  support- 
ing our  nursing  organizations  by 
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our  membership,  cooperation,  and 
interest  in  their  work.  They  repre- 
sent our  profession  and  are  "the 
wheels  of  progress  in  nursing". 

When  one  looked  up  to  the  bal- 
cony from  the  floor  of  the  House, 
one  was  impressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  members  present.  We  from 
M.G.H.  were  always  happy  to  see 
our  student  delegates  at  the  con- 
vention. Of  all  the  nurses  I spoke 
v/ith  no  student  body  had  done 
for  the  delegates  what  our  student 
body  had  done  to  send  two  stu- 
dents to  the  Convention.  We,  the 
Alumnae,  have  a challenge  from 
the  students. 

San  Francisco  gave  us  a most 
gracious  and  hearty  welcome.  We 
were  all  impressed  by  the  cour- 
tesy we  received  everywhere  we 
went. 

The  well-planned  program  util- 
ized most  of  our  time,  but  we  did 
manage  to  meet  friends  between 
meetings  and  dine  with  them  in 
many  interesting  and  unique  res- 
taurants. I think  as  many  as  could 
had  a ride  on  the  cable  car. 

The  Convention  has  been  called 
the  "Gardenia  Biennial."  Each 
morning,  the  members  were  given 
a gardenia  as  a courtesy  of  the 
American  Airlines,  exhibitors,  and 
California  florists.  Leis  from  Ha- 
waii were  very  much  in  evidence 
and  brought  beauty  and  color. 

One  cannot  help  but  feel  inspir- 
ed and  stimulated  on  returning 
from  such  a meeting.  It  is  really  a 
challenge  to  go  ahead.  So  much 
is  included  in  a meeting  like  this 
that  I should  like  to  refer  you  to 
the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
and  the  Public  Health  Nursing 
magazine  for  more  complete  de- 
tails. 

I am  very  grateful  to  the  Alum- 
nae Association  for  the  privilege 


of  being  their  representative.  It 
was  an  honor  to  represent  you. 
Margaret  Murray  Matthie  '27 


MGH  BREAKFAST  AT  THE 
BIENNIAL  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

A group  of  Alumnae  attending 
the  convention  met  for  breakfast 
at  the  Hotel  Mark  Hopkins  on  May 
11,  1950. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  together 
if  only  for  a short  time.  Miss 
Sleeper  brought  us  up  to  date  on 
"What  is  New  at  M.G.H." 

Those  present  included  Pearl 
Castille  '22,  S.  Dapne  Corbett  '25 
Aimyra  C.  Gates  '44,  Alice  Hagel- 
shaw  '36,  Marion  Woodbury  Hall 
'20,  Cordelia  King  Kelly  '32,  Esther 
Martinson  '25,  Margaret  Murray 
Matthie  '27,  Adelaide  C.  Mayo  '17, 
R.  Louise  Metcalf  McManus  '20, 
Ruth  M.  Olson  '23,  Ruth  Sleeper 
'22,  Elwynne  M.  Vreeland  '34, 
Florence  Whipple  '19,  Dorothy 
Wilson  '29,  and  our  M.G.H.  stud- 
ents at  the  convention,  Lochlynn 
Eve  '50,  and  June  Mariner  '51. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
GROUP  MEETS 

On  Saturday,  May  20,  the  M.G.- 
H.  Nurses  of  Southern  California 
met  again  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Homer  Hansen  in  South  Pasadena. 
These  meetings  are  to  be  held 
twice  a year;  the  next  to  be  Satur- 
day, October  28,  at  a place  to  be 
announced  later.  Anyone  able  to 
come  is  most  cordially  invited. 
Visitors  in  this  area  are  always 
v/elcomed.  Contact  Miss  Mary  L. 
Spies  at  900  West  Adams  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  7,  if  you  wish 
further  information. 

Mary  Spies,  '41 
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A CODE  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  NURSES 


PROFESSIONAL  nurses  minister 
to  the  sick,  assume  responsi- 
bility for  creating  a physical, 
social,  and  spiritual  environment 
v/hich  will  be  conductive  to  re- 
covery, and  stress  the  prevention 
of  illness  and  promotion  of  health 
by  teaching  and  example.  They 
render  health  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  and  the  com- 
munity, and  coordinate  their  serv- 
ices with  members  of  other  health 
professions  involved  in  specific 
situations. 

Service  to  mankind  is  the  pri- 
mary function  of  nurses  and  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
nursing  profession.  Need  for  nurs- 
ing service  is  universal.  Profes- 
sional service  is  therefore  unre- 
stricted by  considerations  of  na- 
tionality, race,  creed,  or  color. 

Inherent  in  the  code  is  the  fun- 
damental concept  that  the  nurse 
subscribes  to  the  democratic  val- 
ues to  which  our  country  is  com- 
mitted. 

With  reference  to  the  following 
statements,  the  profession  recog- 
nizes that  a professional  code  can- 
not cover  in  detail  all  the  activi- 
ties and  relationships  of  nurses, 
some  of  which  are  conditioned  by 
personal  philosophies  and  beliefs. 

1.  The  fundamental  responsi- 
bility of  the  nurse  is  to  con- 
serve life  and  to  promote 
health. 

2.  The  professional  nurse  must 
not  only  be  adequately  pre- 
pared to  practice,  but  can 
maintain  professional  status 
only  by  continued  reading, 
study,  observation,  and  in- 
vestigation. 

3.  When  a patient  requires  con- 


tinuous nursing  service,  the 
nurse  must  remain  with  the 
patient  until  assured  that  ad- 
equate relief  is  available. 

4.  The  religious  beliefs  of  a pa- 
tient must  be  respected. 

5.  Professional  nurses  hold  in 
confidence  all  personal  in- 
formation entrusted  to  them. 

6.  A nurse  recommends  or 
gives  medical  treatment 
without  medical  orders  only 
in  emergencies  and  reports 
such  action  to  a physician  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

7.  The  nurse  is  obliged  to  carry 
out  the  physician's  orders  in- 
telligently, to  avoid  misun- 
derstanding or  inaccuracies 
by  verifying  orders  and  to 
refuse  to  participate  in  un- 
ethical practices. 

8.  The  nurse  sustains  confi- 
dence in  the  physician  and 
other  members  of  the  health 
team;  incompetency  or  un- 
ethical conduct  of  associ- 
ates in  the  health  professions 
should  be  exposed,  but  only 
to  the  proper  authority. 

9.  The  nurse  is  entitled  to  just 
remuneration  for  services 
rendered  and  has  a corres- 
ponding obligation  to  make 
a conscientious  return  in 
service. 

10.  A nurse  accepts  only  such 
compensation  as  the  con- 
tract, actual  or  implied,  pro- 
vides. A professional  worker 
does  not  accept  tips  or  bribes. 

11.  Professional  nurses  do  not 
permit  their  names  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  tes- 
timonials in  the  advertise- 
ment of  products. 
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12.  The  Golden  Rule  should 
guide  the  nurse  in  relation- 
ships with  members  of  other 
professions  and  with  nursing 
associates. 

13.  The  nurse  in  private  life  ad- 
heres to  standards  of  person- 
al ethics  which  reflect  credit 
upon  the  profession. 

14.  In  personal  conduct,  nurses 
should  not  knowingly  disre- 
gard the  accepted  patterns 
of  behavior  of  the  commun- 
ity in  which  they  live  and 
work. 

15.  The  nurse  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  those  laws 
which  affect  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  nursing. 

16.  A nurse  should  participate 
and  share  responsibility  with 
other  citizens  and  health  pro- 
fessions in  promoting  efforts 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
the  public — local,  state,  na- 
tional, and  international. 

17.  A nurse  recognizes  and  per- 
forms the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, such  as  voting  and 
holding  office  when  eligible; 
these  duties  include  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  factors 
which  develop  a desirable 
pattern  of  living  together  in 
a community. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

It  seems  appropriate  that  at  the 
end  of  my  first  year  as  Quarterly 
editor  I submit  a brief  report  on  its 
status. 

First  I should  like  to  thank  Miss 
Sally  Johnson,  Miss  Sleeper,  Mrs. 
Matthie,  the  Quarterly  and  Adver- 
tising Committees,  and  all  others 
who  have  contributed  or  helped 
in  any  way  to  keep  the  Quarterly 
on  its  feet.  Without  their  constant 


support  it  would  be  an  impossible 
task. 

At  this  point  we  are  attempting 
to  study  the  costs  of  the  magazine 
and  possible  ways  of  meeting 
them.  Mrs.  Matthie  has  arranged 
to  have  it  mailed  as  second-class 
material  instead  of  first-class  as 
before.  We  are  experimenting 
with  the  use  of  small  print  as  a 
space-saver  in  the  news  section. 
(What  do  you  think  of  this? ) And 
now  Helen  Carney  and  her  com- 
mittee are  making  arrangements 
for  advertising  which,  we  hope, 
may  make  the  Quarterly  pay  for 
itself  and,  possibly,  leave  a small 
margin  of  profit. 

We  are  also  in  the  process  of 
compiling  general  instructions  for 
preparation  of  the  Quarterly  and 
outlining  suggested  duties  for  var- 
ious staff  members  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  the  work  for  newcomers  to 
the  committee. 

As  a group  we  are,  as  always, 
dependent  on  our  fellow-Alumnae. 
Only  you  can  keep  our  mailing 
list  up  to  date.  (We  still  have 
Quarterlies  returned  for  incorrect 
address.)  Only  you  can  keep 
news  moving  to  the  class  secre- 
taries. And  only  you  can  give  us 
a reader's  constructive  criticism. 
Is  the  content  meeting  your  inter- 
ests? What  would  you  like  to  see 
included?  Do  you  have  any  ap- 
piopriate  poems,  quips,  jokes,  or 
quotations  that  might  be  used  as 
fillers?  We  need  all  of  these  you 
can  send  us.  Empty  space  is  qpst- 
ly.  Just  be  sure  to  credit  them  to 
their  correct  sources. 

In  the  next  year  resolved:  to 
produce  a better-organized  and 
more  complete  Quarterly  Record, 
the  product  of  your  contributions 
and  suggestions  and  of  our  stu- 
dies. And  we  will  try  to  get  it  to 
you  on  time.  r.b. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
QUARTERLY 

As  a loyal  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Nurses  Alum- 
nae Association  I want  to  express 
my  deep  feeling  of  appreciation 
to  Miss  Johnson  for  the  splendid 
biographical  sketches  she  has 
written  of  Annabella  McCrae, 
Frederick  Washburn  and  Sara  E. 
Parsons. 

Those  of  us  who  are  forced  by 
a sense  of  responsibility  to  sit 
down  and  record  our  experiences 
in  specialized  fields  fully  appre- 
ciate the  amount  of  time,  research 
and  willpower  writing  of  this  type 
requires.  That  we  have  in  our 
midst  an  M.G.H.  nurse  of  Sally 
Johnson's  ability,  understanding 
and  maturity  of  judgment  willing 
to  give  of  herself  to  this  most  im- 
portant task  is  a blessing  for  which 
we  must  all  be  deeply  graceful. 

These  three  biographical 
sketches  contain  not  only  the  most 
interesting  factual  information 
which  would  fill  a great  need  in 
OUT  historical  records,  but  because 
of  Miss  Johnson's  long  and  inti- 
mate personal  association,  she  has 
been  able  to  give  us  a most  sen- 
sitive but  still  objective  evaluation 
of  their  different  personalities, 
their  ideas  and  philosophies  of  life. 
These  studies  should  provide  rich 
and  valuable  source  material  for 
M.G.H.  nurse  instructors  and  stu- 
dents illustrating  as  they  do  the 
type  of  educators  and  leaders  the 
M.G.H.  has  produced  over  the 
years.  Miss  McCrae  and  Miss  Par- 
sons were  nurses  of  the  rarest  vi- 
sion, courage  and  faith,  where  im- 
agination and  dedication  helped 
immeasurably  to  bring  the  Nurs- 


ing School  to  its  present  high  level 
of  professional  standing.  The  stu- 
dents cannot  fail  to  be  influenced 
and  inspired  to  exert  themselves 
to  greater  effort  to  develop  all 
their  potentialities  so  that  they  too 
may  someday  hope  to  make  worth 
v/hile  contributions  to  our  school 
and  profession. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  Miss  McCrae  and  Miss 
Parsons  intimately  in  the  past 
years  of  their  lives  have  also  come 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  sterl- 
ing qualities  of  Sally  Johnson. 
Her  loyalty  and  devotion  to  those 
two  elderly  women  who  had  left 
such  a deep  and  lasting  imprint 
upon  the  lives,  both  professionally 
and  spiritually,  of  so  many  M.G.H. 
nurses,  was  a revelation  and  a 
challenge  to  all  of  us.  From  their 
own  lips  we  learned  what  a com- 
fort and  a tower  of  strength  she 
had  been  to  them.  She  was  a 
v;-arm,  loving  and  devoted  daugh- 
ter upon  whom  they  depended 
and  from  whom  they  recieved  the 
attention  and  affection  their  last 
years  needed  to  give  them  securi- 
ty and  peace  of  mind. 

May  we  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation acknowledge  with  grate- 
ful appreciation  Sally  Johnson's 
dedicated  services  to  Miss  McCrae 
and  Miss  Parsons  and  to  all  of  us 
and  may  she  be  spared  many 
years  to  give  us  the  needed  stimu- 
lus and  guidance  so  essential  to 
make  of  our  alumnae  association 
the  type  of  professional  and  dem- 
ocratic organization  for  which  Miss 
McCrae  and  Miss  Parsons  worked 
so  faithfully  and  with  such  unsel- 
fish devotion. 

Margaret  Reilly  '16 
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THEANNABELLA  McCRAE  LOAN  FUND 
It  Should  Be  Used  More  Fully 


A loan  from  this  fund  has  aided 
approximately  forty  members  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  to  con- 
tinue their  nursing  education.  For 
some  members  the  availability  of 
this  loan  was  the  factor  that  in- 
fluenced the  young  women  to  take 
this  step.  The  Committee  urges 
any  qualified  alumna  who  is  hesi- 
tating to  take  a similar  step,  be- 
cause of  cost,  to  consider  a loan 
from  the  Fund.  There  are  two  ma- 
jor reasons  why  the  principle  is  a 
substantial  sum:  additional  gifts 
made  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Miss  McCrae  and  conscientious 
repayments  of  the  loans. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to 
provide  loans  to  Fully  Privileged 
Members  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses'  Alumnae 
Association  to  aid  them  to  finance 
further  education  in  the  field  of 
nursing.  The  qualifications  of 
those  who  apply  must  include 
good  health,  suitable  personal 
qualifications,  and  acceptable  ac- 
ademic standing  and  professional 
achievement,  plus  at  least  one 
year  of  experience  in  the  nursing 
field.  The  perferred  age  is  be- 
tween 23  and  35  years,  but  excep- 
tions may  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

A sum  not  exceeding  $500  may 
be  borrowed  for  an  academic  year 
of  study,  and  a sum  not  exceeding 
$250  for  one  semester  or  one  sum- 
mer session.  A second  loan  may 
be  made  to  the  same  person  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee.  That 
the  Committee  may  know  the 


number  and  amount  of  requests 
to  be  made  for  a given  year,  appli- 
cations must  be  on  file  before  May 
1st  of  the  ensuing  academic  year. 
Occasionally  after  these  requests 
are  acted  upon,  there  is  money 
available  for  a loan  requested  la- 
ter in  the  year. 

The  terms  of  repayment  are  ex- 
traordinarily generous;  they  can- 
not be  matched  elsewhere.  The  re- 
payments are  made  on  a monthly 
installment  plan  which  does  not 
begin  until  three  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  period  of  study 
and  which  is  omitted  during  the 
vacation  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. Interest  starts  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  and  is  2%  of 
the  balance  for  that  year.  The  rate 
is  then  increased  to  4%  simple  in- 
terest on  whatever  balance  re- 
mains at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  Repayment  is  to  be  complet- 
ed within  a period  of  four  years 
from  the  date  the  loan  was  receiv- 
ed. The  personal  signature  of  the 
applicant  is  the  only  guarantee  re- 
quired. 

The  members  of  the  Committee 
very  much  wish  to  have  the  Fund 
used  to  its  full  extent  that  it  may 
help  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  wish  to  continue  their  educa- 
tional preparation  for  the  field  of 
nursing.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  Helene  Lee,  73  Martin 
Street,  Cambridge,  and  Jessie  Ste- 
wart whose  address  is  that  of  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

Sally  Johnson,  Chairman 
2 Brimmer  St.,  Boston,  8 
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MISS  MULVILLE  RETIRES 

Josephine  Mulville  (Class  of 
1913)  retired  on  June  30th  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 
in  Boston.  Miss  Mulville  was  in- 
troduced to  Miss  Parsons  when 
she  sang  at  an  M.G.H.  benefit. 
Promptly  she  forgot  about  a career 
as  a concert  soloist  and  enrolled 
as  a student  nurse.  Eventually 
she  graduated  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  (according  to  her)  she  was 
always  in  hot  water — almost  as 
hot  as  that  in  which  she  boiled 
patients  dentures  one  day  in  the 
zeal  of  cleanliness. 

She  served  overseas  with  Base 
Hospital  :^6  and  is  still  active  as 
a member  of  the  Bordeaux  Belles. 
Following  the  war  she  barnstorm- 
ed for  a while  with  the  Chatauqua 
and  then  started  on  the  long  career 
in  Nursing  and  Hospital  admin- 
istration. 

Three  of  the  Hospitals  in  which 
she  served  are  well  known  to  us 
— Framingham,  the  Beth  Israel, 


and  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children.  She  went 
to  the  Beth  Israel  when  it  was  a 
small  hospital  on  Townsend  Street 
in  Roxbury.  When  plans  were 
made  for  a new  hospital  and  the 
organization  of  a School  of  Nurs- 
ing, she  sent  for  Jean  Martin  with 
whom  she  had  worked  in  Indiana- 
polis. The  powerful  team  of  Mul- 
ville and  Martin  was  respected  in 
Nursing  Circles  for  over  25  years. 
In  1936  they  went  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children — Miss  Mulville  as  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Hospital  and 
Miss  Martin  as  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  and  Principal  of  the  School 
of  Nursing. 

Miss  Mulville  is  spending  the 
summer  in  Harborside,  Maine — 
in  green  pastures  as  she  says,  but 
will  return  to  Boston  this  fall. 
Those  who  have  been  employed 
by  her,  her  friends,  and  associates 
pay  tribute  to  a very  able  admin- 
istrator and  "God's  best  nurse". 

Margaret  Giffin  '41 


Program  of  Coming  Alumnae  Meetings 

OCTOBER  31,  1950:  Miss  Ellen  Keefe  Donohue,  Consultant  in 
Aphasia  Rehabilitation,  Veterans  Administration. 

NOVEMBER  28,  1950:  Dr.  Joe  Vincent  Meigs,  Chief  of  the  Vincent 
Memorial  Hospital,  Gynecological  Service  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

DECEMBER,  1950:  Candle-Light  Service  at  MGH. 

Do  plan  to  attend.  Members  make  the  Association. 

WE  HOPE  TO  SEE  YOU! 
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CLASS  1920  REUNION 

Our  30th  reunion,  with  all  three 
sections  of  the  class  represented, 
was  celebrated  on  June  17.  We 
had  a tour  through  the  new  and 
older  parts  of  the  hospital,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  well-remember- 
ed Bulfinch  wards.  Preceding  this. 
Miss  Sleeper  served  us  tea  in  the 
V/alcott  House  and  explained  the 
present  unique  set-up  of  the  stu- 
dent nurses'  schedule.  The  reunion 
dinner  was  at  Hampshire  House, 
with  Miss  Jackson,  Miss  Wood  and 
Miss  Sleeper  as  guests  of  honor; 
they  supplied  the  "T.S.O."  back- 
ground for  our  hospital  reminis- 
cences. Nineteen  members  of  the 
class  renewed  acquaintainces; 
they  were  Helen  Bancroft  Thomp- 
son, Dorcas  Bennitt,  Hilda  Blais- 
dell,  Rachel  Colby,  Marjorie 
Chambers  Collins,  Ermine  Conza, 
Louise  Denison  Buck,  Margaret 
Devereaux,  Mildred  Ethier,  Ruth 
Hutchinson,  Agnes  Jacobson  Tap- 
per, M.  Alice  Lyons,  Vivian  Mor- 
peth Ward,  Bessie  Pierson,  Helen 
Streeter  Henderson,  Mildred  Tay- 
lor, Marion  Woodbury  Hall,  Mar- 
ion Wells,  Barbara  Williams.  Each 
in  turn  reported  her  own  story,  and 
friends  told  about  other  classmates 
— Marion  Woodbury  had  recently 
v:  sited  with  several  of  them  in 
California.  Greetings  came  from 
many  who  were  unable  to  be  there 
that  evening.  Addresses  of  a few 
members  were  unknown,  and  help 
in  finding  them  will  be  welcomed. 
It  was  a very  happy  reunion. 

Barbara  Williams 


What  is  civilization?  I answer, 
the  power  of  good  women. 

Emerson 


CLASS  REUNION— 1925 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  at  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  unusual  activity  in  the  corri- 
dors of  M.G.H.  Graduation  Day 
had  at  last  arrived  for  the  Class  of 
1950.  Out  on  the  lawn  a tarpaulin 
was  being  hung  to  hide  the  piles 
of  earth,  lumber,  and  other  signs 
of  building  which  have  so  defaced 
the  green  sward  in  front  of  Bulfinch 
where,  in  recent  years,  the  gradu- 
ation exercises  have  been  held. 

But  the  chatter  and  bustle  of  the 
many  excited  greetings  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  class  of  1950.  It 
was  their  predecessors  by  twenty- 
five  years  who  were  arriving  for 
their  first  reunion  in  all  those 
years.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
the  Supervisor's  dining  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  White  Build- 
ing, seen  for  the  first  time  by  at 
least  four  of  the  Returnees. 

How  strange  to  see  familiar  faces 
and  to  hear  voices  known  and 
never  forgotten,  to  notice  the  same 
expressions  and  mannerisms,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  recall  the  correct 
name.  But  once  reminded  there 
v\^as  an  inner  acknowledgement 
of  the  frailty  of  human  mind  which 
cannot  retain  the  simple  detail  of 
a name  when  the  features,  the 
voice,  the  whole  personality  is  so 
indelibly  stamped  upon  the  image 
of  experienced  life. 

A delicious  lunch  served  by  the 
Dietetic  Department  was  scarcely 
realized  as  we  talked  and  reestab- 
lished our  friendships.  It  was  fas- 
cinating to  watch  the  expressions 
of  the  different  members  as  they 
recognized  first  one  and  then  an- 
other of  their  former  classmates, 
some  of  whom  they  had  not  seen 
since  the  day  they  walked  out  of 
M.  G.  H.  with  diplomas,  velvet 
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bands,  and  big  questions  as  to  our 
adequacy  to  meet  and  to  take  the 
challenge  of  the  outside  world. 

How  heartwarming  it  is  to  con- 
template on  this  reunion.  Esther 
Tuell,  Marion  Smith,  and  Edith 
Pithie,  coming  three  thousand 
miles  from  Walla  Walla,  Seattle, 
and  Santa  Ana.  Virginia  Daffon 
up  from  Washington,  Dorothy 
Eastman  from  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  Ear- 
lyne  Kinney,  Candace  Seeley, 
Eleanor  Starkey,  and  Olive  Ancill 
from  Connecticut.  Alice  Bogdon 
arrived  from  Pennsylvania.  An- 
nette Woodrow  came  in  from 
Rhode  Island,  Doris  Britton  from 
Gardner,  Mass.  Ruth  Jepson  came 
in  from  Swampscott,  Elizabeth  Her- 
rick from  Braintree,  Abbie  Two- 
mey  from  Newburyport,  Christine 
Willard  from  Andover,  Ruth  Sin- 
clair from  Attleboro,  Leanore  Mur- 
ray from  Lowell,  Audrey  Smith 
from  Northampton,  Claire  Favreau 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Gladys  Beard- 
wood,  Daphne  Corbett,  Evelyn 
Cole,  Doris  Ellinwood,  Constance 
Fraser,  Ethel  Inglis,  Elizabeth  Mer- 
ry, Ruth  Wheeler,  Edna  Lepper, 
and  Eleanor  Pitman  were  there  for- 
saking their  various  duties  in  and 
near  Boston,  for  the  joys  of  reunion 
and  the  interesting  program  so 
well  planned  and  put  into  effect 
by  the  committee.  Daphne  Corbett, 
Doris  Ellinwood,  Betty  Merry,  and 
Edna  Lepper. 

The  married  names  of  the  class- 
mates have  been  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  space  and  also  that  they 
may  seem  more  familiar  to  you 
v/ho  could  not  be  with  us.  I wish 
that  it  were  possible  to  tell  you 
about  each  one,  but  it  would  be 
an  exacting  task,  and  my  memory 
is  not  good  enough  to  do  so.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  if  you  wonder  how 
they  look,  they  are  very  smart. 


v/ith  trim  figures.  There  is  a mimi- 
mum  of  grey  hair  and  wrinkles. 
They  are  scarcely  touched  by 
time  except  that  maturity  has  ad- 
ded to  their  charm. 

Now,  to  tell  you  a bit  about  the 
program.  At  three  o'clock  we  were 
present  on  the  grassy  space  in  the 
shade  of  the  White  Building  where 
the  stage  was  set  for  Graduation 
Exercises.  A reserved  section  was 
the  recognition  of  the  School  of 
our  presence  as  a group,  and  it 
was  a great  thrill  to  sit  there  and 
watch  a younger  generation  of 
nurses,  followed  by  members  of 
the  faculty,  come  proudly  down 
the  Bulfinch  steps  and  file  into 
the  seats  in  front  of  the  speakers 
platform.  The  speeches  were  good, 
and  we  particularly  enjoyed  Miss 
Sleeper's  Report  on  the  School. 
She  has  a special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  this  class  because  she 
was  so  good  and  patient  with  us 
in  those  first  months  of  training, 
when  as  Miss  Hawkinson's  assis- 
tant, she  guided  us  through  the 
rudiments  of  the  sciences  and 
theory  which  were  to  introduce 
us  to  the  art  of  nursing. 

During  the  reception  which  fol- 
lowed we  met  many  old  friends 
including  Miss  Elspeth  Campbell, 
so  well  remembered  in  OPD;  Miss 
Alvira  Stevens  synonymous  with 
Phillips  House;  and  Miss  Nancy 
Fraser,  still  watching  over  the 
health  of  the  students. 

The  main  event  was  the  dinner, 
held  that  evening  in  a private  din- 
ing room  at  the  Hampshire  House 
on  Beacon  street.  Our  guests  were 
Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Miss  Ruth 
Sleeper,  Mrs.  Ruth  MacWilliams 
Tufts,  and  Misses  Rita  Corbett  and 
Anna  Sheehen.  The  latter  three 
you  will  recognize  as  our  Probie 
supervisors,  depending  on  which 
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section  of  the  class  you  were  in. 

We  enjoyed  a delicious  meal. 
The  conversation  was  rapid  and 
informative;  but  the  after-dinner 
speeches  were  the  very  best  of  all. 
Miss  Sleeper  spoke  on  the  prob- 
lems, achievements,  and  aims  of 
the  School.  Miss  Johnson,  just  as 
charmingly  witty  as  ever,  amused 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  amazed 
us,  with  her  ability  to  bring  to  us 
a reflection  of  our  student  days. 
We  had  a brief  account  from  each 
guest  and  classmate  of  her  present 
status,  and,  although  many  are 
married  and  have  families,  each 
is  still  in  some  way  interested  in 
or  actively  engaged  in  nursing. 
Daphne  Corbett  read  messages  of 
greetings  from  some  classmates 
who  had  not  been  able  to  attend. 

It  was  a delightful  evening,  and 
as  we  wended  our  way  homeward, 
past  92  Charles  Street,  we  were 
gay  and  young  in  heart,  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  friendship 
is  the  tie  that  binds,  and  that  years 
had  not  diminished  the  satisfaction 
which  is  derived  from  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  affection  of  a 
group  sharing  memories  of  diffi- 
culties, and  new  experiences,  joy 
and  sorrow  known  and  shared  in 
the  most  important  years  of  our 
lives. 

We  met  again  the  next  morning 
for  a tour  of  the  hospital.  There 
have  been  many  changes  and  ad- 
ditions since  1925,  and  many  of 
the  class  had  not  seen  the  Baker 
Memorial,  Vincent  Memorial,  the 
Burnham  or  the  beautiful  White 
Building.  Now  there  arises  yet  an- 
other building  on  the  spot  where 
the  Director's  House  stood.  This 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Research 
Building. 

We  visited  the  new  Pharmacy 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  Vin- 


cent Memorial,  at  about  the  spot 
where  you  remember  that  green 
lawn  between  Wards  G and  I. 
John  Murphy,  who  used  to  be  Mr. 
Godsoe's  assistant  is  now  in 
charge,  and  he  showed  us  the 
many  improvements  and  innova- 
tions. If  you  are  wondering  about 
the  old  Pharmacy,  it  is  renovated 
and  air  conditioned  and  houses 
the  Blood  Bank. 

We  went  over  to  Thayer  and 
v/ere  impressed  with  the  face-lift- 
ing job  which  has  been  done  there. 
The  beau  parlors  brought  on  an 
attack  of  "vapors"  for  some  of  us 
who  remember  when  no  male 
creature  except  the  porter,  or  the 
workmen  doing  necessary  repairs, 
stepped  over  the  portals  of  that 
residence.  We  saw  little  change 
in  the  classroom,  and  the  butter- 
flies fluttered  in  our  stomachs  just 
as  they  used  to  do  when  we  en- 
tered that  room. 

The  observation  balconies  in  the 
Operating  Room  of  the  White 
Building  seemed  very  intriguing 
to  those  members  who  have  been 
av^ay  for  the  period  which  stands 
between  the  old  Amphitheatre  of 
our  days  and  this  modern,  air-con- 
ditioned department  where  one 
can  open  a door  over  which  a 
light  indicates  that  an  operation 
is  in  process;  step  into  an  observa- 
tion balcony;  take  a seat;  and  look 
down  through  a glass  partition  to 
observe  all  that  goes  on  in  that 
operating  unit  without  the  people 
below  being  disturbed  or  even 
being  aware  that  they  are  being 
observed.  There  is,  however,  a 
type  of  microphone  whereby  the 
Surgeon  can  give  information  or 
lectures  to  an  audience,  and  in 
some  instances  the  observers  can 
ask  questions  or  make  comments 
to  the  surgeon  and  his  team. 
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After  the  tour  concluded  we 
gathered  in  the  old  Ether  Dome. 
No  change  here.  Apollo  still 
stands  beside  the  door  either 
guarding  the  Mummies  or  serving 
as  a contrast.  I wonder  why  they 
are  there  and  where  they  came 
from.  This  might  be  a subject  for 
some  historical  research,  since  re- 
search seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  seats  in  the  Dome  are 
as  hard  as  ever;  the  atmosphere 
as  soporific  as  when  we  sat  there 
for  medical  lectures  and  tried  with 
all  our  might  to  hide  the  yawns 
which  were  not  those  of  boredom, 
but  just  the  ether  waves  of  tradi- 
tion whose  ghostly  fumes  haunt 
the  scene  of  its  first  public  appear- 
ance. 

We  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Dean 
Clark,  General  Director  of  the  Hos- 
pital. As  he  spoke  we  could  hear 
the  bang  and  clamor  of  workmen 
as  they  worked  on  construction  of 
the  Research  Building.  This  build- 
ing, Dr.  Clark  explained,  has  been 
mode  possible  by  a Federal  grant. 
The  provision  of  this  grant  was 
that  a like  sum  be  raised  by  the 
Hospital.  We  can  be  proud  that 
we  are  associated  with  an  institu- 
tion such  as  this.  We  enjoy  the 
prestige  and  advantages  which  go 
with  such  a relationship,  but  I 
often  wonder  how  much  we  rea- 
lize of  the  work  which  is  accomp- 
lished by  individuals,  and  groups 
in  order  to  keep  our  institution  in 
the  forefront  of  medical  knowledge 
and  accomplishment.  This  is  an 
age  of  rapid  progress  and  stern 
competition.  Dr.  Clark  spoke  of 
money  in  such  large  sums  and 
showed  charts  explaining  such  in- 
come and  expenditure  as  made 
my  head  spin.  He  spoke  of  con- 
templated association  with  M.I.T. 
and  Harvard  in  a program  of  re- 


search. He  talked  of  the  need  and 
a plan  to  meet  that  need  in  home 
care  of  patients.  He  feels  that  the 
facilities  of  the  hospital  such  as 
X-ray  and  Laboratory  should  be 
in  some  way  available,  so  that 
patients  can  be  cared  for  at  home 
when  mildly  ill,  thus  making  less 
expense  for  the  patient  and  the 
hospital. 

Dr.  Clark  has  sound  ideas  about 
a more  adequate  hospital  insur- 
ance, and  the  concrete  example 
he  gave  of  such  a program,  al- 
ready proved  effective  in  New 
York,  seemed  like  an  attractive 
proposition.  His  quiet  personality, 
the  certainty  he  gave  of  being  a 
man  well  aware  of  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  impression  he  gives 
of  being  a good  leader  who  knows 
where  he  plans  to  go,  are  very 
comforting  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulating  and  challenging. 

The  final  event  of  the  two-day 
program  was  a tea  given  by  Miss 
Sleeper  in  her  very  attractive 
apartment  at  Walcott  House.  The 
apartment  is  on  the  second  floor 
and  has  just  recently  been  en- 
larged and  redecorated.  She  serv- 
ed a very  lovely  tea  assisted  by 
Edna  Lepper,  whose  apartment 
adjoins  Miss  Sleeper's. 

Good-byes  were  said  from  here 
as  most  of  the  classmates  set  off 
for  home  and  the  routine  of  work 
and  responsibilities.  Esther  Tuell 
stayed  on  in  the  East  to  visit 
friends  and  relatives.  Edith  Pithie 
stayed  with  Elizabeth  Herrick  Pit- 
man for  two  weeks  at  her  home 
in  Braintree.  It  was  all  very  worth 
while,  and  Marion  Smith  Twing 
best  expressed  it  when  she  told 
us  that,  as  she  started  off  on  the 
Icng  trip  East,  she  had  a moment 
of  panic  and  wondered  if  she  had 
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best  have  her  head  examined,  but 
that  when  she  reached  Boston  and 
realized  the  great  thrill  of  meeting 
and  sharing  with  old  familiar 
friends  she  knew  that  time  and 
distance  do  not  change  us.  The 
joy  and  spiritual  uplift  experienc- 
ed by  each  one  of  us  was  compen- 
sation and  reward  enough  for  any 
inconvenience  or  fatigue  of  travel. 

As  a tribute  to  my  classmates, 
those  who  came  to  our  reunion  as 
well  as  those  who  could  not  be 
with  us,  may  I close  this  report 
with  a quotation  from  "The  Prison- 
ers of  Naples"  by  Whittier. 

"Nor  lack  I friends  long-tried  and 
near  and  dear, 

V/hose  love  is  round  me  like  this 
atmosphere. 

Warm  soft  and  golden.  For  such 
gifts  to  me 

What  shall  I render,  O my  God 
to  thee?” 

Eleanor  B.  Pitman 


ALUMNAE  GAME  NIGHT 

Game  Night  Bridge,  Canasta 
Gin  Rummy  or  your  own 
favorite  game 

Where — Doctor's  Dining  Room,  White 
Building,  MGH 

Date — Tuesday,  September  26,  1950 
Time — 8:00-11:00  p.m. 

Donation — Fifty  cents  per  person 
Goal — Five  Hundred  Dollars 
Prizes — A prize  for  each  table 
Refreshments — 

Come,  have  a table  and  enjoy  an 
evening  of  fun  with  your  friends  and 
help  a worthy  cause — Your  Alumnae 
Association. 

Volunteers  needed  to  serve  on  the 
various  committees,  if  you  are  willing 
to  help,  please  contact  Adele  Corkum 
or  Margaret  Matthie  at  MGH. 


MGH  CAPS  NOW  3 for  $2.25  POSTAGE  PAID 

Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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5n  JH^mortam 


iFrauri'fi  Sarkismt 

Bertha  Frances  Jackson  (Class 
1898)  widow  of  William  Drew 
Goodwin,  a former  resident  of  Rut- 
land, Vermont,  passed  away  sud- 
denly from  a heart  attack  at  her 
heme  in  New  York  City,  April  18, 
1950. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Pitts- 
ford,  Vermont,  Tuesday,  April  21, 
1950.  Interment  was  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  Pittsford. 

Bertha  Jackson  was  born  in 
Pittsford,  April  15,  1872.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Edward  Franklin 
Jackson  and  Ar villa  Ormes  Jack- 
son.  She  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Pittsford  and  Rutland, 
Vermont. 

On  Sept.  23,  1902,  she  married 
William  D.  Goodwin  and  since 
then  has  lived  in  New  York  City. 
She  is  survived  by  a sister.  Miss 
Mabel  Jackson  of  Pittsford,  Ver- 
mont, and  a daughter,  Esther  J. 
Goodwin,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Palmert 
Jenkins  of  New  York  City,  and 
two  granddaughters,  Carolyn  Jen- 
kins, age  4,  and  Ruth  Jenkins,  age 
6 months. 

Bertha  was  a Christian  woman 
of  sterling  character,  devoted  to 
her  church  and  its  teachings.  Her 
modesty  and  unselfish  attitude  to- 
wards life  in  general,  her  patience 
and  understanding,  her  sense  of 
humor,  made  her  a beloved  friend 
to  all  who  really  knew  her. 

She  was  keenly  interested  in 
people  and  especially  in  her  pa- 
tients to  whom  she  showed  an  un- 
failing and  loving  kindness  and 
attention.  She  was  a living  ex- 
ample "that  it  takes  a good  woman 
to  make  a good  nurse."  But  best 


of  all  these  gualities,  she  was  a 
kind,  loving  and  affectionate 
mother. 

Last  Christmas  when  writing  an 
old  friend  she  said,  "Christmas  al- 
ways rekindles  the  warmth  of  love 
and  friendship,  and  even  though 
I have  just  lost  my  dear  old  school 
teacher,  that  only  makes  the  dear 
ones  like  yourself  more  dear  to 
me;  so  now  with  love  to  my  old 
friend  of  half  a century,  I am  af- 
fectionately your  old  pal.  Bertha." 

Etta  Adams  Stevens  '98 
Minnie  Sue  Hollingsworth  '97 

E.  (Srmtl 

Miss  Grant,  Class  of  1906,  died 
on  July  9,  1950,  in  New  Glasgow, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  of  late  she  had 
made  her  home  with  her  brother. 
Two  weeks  previously  she  fell  and 
fractured  a hip.  Having  grown  ra- 
ther frail  during  the  last  year,  the 
shock  of  the  fall  was  more  than 
she  could  withstand. 

Miss  Grant  was  a native  of  Pic- 
tou  County,  Nova  Scotia.  Like 
many  others  of  the  early  gradu- 
ates, she  entered  the  School  after 
graduation  from  a Normal  School 
and  several  years  of  experience 
in  teaching.  It  was  logical  that 
nearly  all  of  her  work  as  a nurse 
was  in  the  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative fields.  Immediately  follow- 
ina  graduation  she  was  appointed 
head  nurse  on  Ward  23.  From 
there  she  was  promoted  to  the 
Training  School  Office  where  she 
v/as  first  3rd  and  then  2nd  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

The  first  position  away  from  the 
home  school  was  that  of  Assistant 
at  the  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Cali- 
fornia. Miss  Grant's  stay  there 
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was  short  because  illness  in  the 
family  necessitated  her  return 
home.  Then  there  was  a period  of 
private  duty  nursing,  following 
v/hich  in  1911,  she  was  appointed 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Anna  Jacques  Hospital,  Newbury- 
port.  Mass.  At  the  end  of  a year 
she  became  Superintendent  and 
was  there  until  1918.  That  sum- 
mer she  enrolled  for  Military  Serv- 
ice and  served  as  Chief  Nurse  of 
U.S.  Base  Hospital,  No.  55.  This 
hospital  was  set  up  in  the  old 
French  barracks  in  Toul.  Miss 
Grant  was  given  the  Purple  Heart 
"for  Military  Merit." 

For  a considerable  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  I Miss  Grant 
divided  her  time  between  study 
at  Teachers  College,  New  York, 
and  full  time  teaching.  This  was 
at  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  Chicago  and  as  Visiting 
Instructor  in  Boston.  For  several 
years,  at  a later  peroid,  she  was 
Director  of  two  important  Schools 
of  Nursing — The  Victoria  General 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Winnipeg  General  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

The  time  came  when  Miss  Grant 
no  longer  wished  to  carry  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  directing 
a school  of  nursing  but  did  wish 
to  direct  a hospital  that  had  no 
school.  Therefore  in  1932  she  be- 
came Director  of  the  Springfield 
Hospital  in  Springfield,  Vermont, 
and  remained  there  eleven  years 
until  1943  when  she  retired. 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
Jessie  Grant  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  nursing.  Only  a few 
may  be  recorded  here.  She  was 
a mature  person  with  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a teacher  when  she 
entered  the  School.  Academically 
she  was  better  prepared  than  the 


majority  of  her  time — consequent- 
ly when  graduated  she  was  ready 
at  once  to  contribute  to  her  spe- 
cial fields.  Her  personal  appear- 
ance was  exceptionally  pleasing 
and  her  manner  very  gracious.  A 
certain  buoyancy  of  manner  sug- 
gested an  inexhaustable  supply 
of  health  and  energy.  One  of  Miss 
Giant's  valuable  assets  was  an 
ability  of  which  she  seemed  una- 
v/are,  to  instill  others  with  an  en- 
thusiasm, like  her  own,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction to  be  found  not  only  in 
nursing  but  in  life  as  a whole — S.J. 

Margaret  Reilly  sends  word  of 
the  death  of  Grace  B.  Beattie,  Class 
oi  1893,  in  Prince  County  Hospital, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  on  May  17, 
1950.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Miss  Beattie  was  also  a graduate 
of  McLean,  Class  of  1889. 

Miss  Beattie's  ability  as  an  or- 
ganizer was  recognized  by  leading 
hospital  authorities  throughout 
New  England.  On  Dec.  1,  1895  she 
accepted  charge  of  the  Brockton 
Hospital,  then  newly  established. 
In  1896  she  organized  its  school  of 
nursing.  She  was  also  instrumen- 
tal in  organizing  the  hospital  at 
North  Adams,  Mass..  She  later 
helped  reorganize  the  Ithaca,  New 
York  Hospital  and  remained  there 
until  1922. 

In  1929  she  retired  from  hospital 
work  and,  although  already  70 
years  of  age,  took  a special  course 
in  religious  art. 

She  returned  to  Summerside, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  her  birth- 
place and  lived  there  until  about 
5K  years  ago  when  she  entered 
the  Prince  County  Hospital. 

She  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs. 
Maynard  Schurman  of  Summer- 
side. 
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The  Sick  Relief  Association 
of  the 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae 


HAVE  YOU  THOUGHTFULLY  CONSIDERED 

the  real  advantages  of  being  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses'  Sick  Relief  Association?  If  you  have 
not  why  not  consider  it  at  once. 


DO  YOU  REALIZE 

THAT  THIS  ASSOCIATION  will  pay  you  a benefit  of  $10.00  for 
every  week  of  illness  up  to  $80.00  a year,  exacting  only  $5.00 
annual  fee? 

No  physician's  certificate  is  required  to  become  a member.  If 
you  are  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses' 
Alumnae  Association,  send  to  Miss  Miriam  Huggard,  Treasurer 
of  the  Sick  Relief  Association,  for  an  application  blank.  If  you 
are  not  a member,  won't  you  join  right  away,  and  then  join  the 
S.  R.  A.? 
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The  Sick  Relief  Association 
of  the 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae 
Application  for  Membership 

Date 

Name  in  full  (print)  

. ( Maiden  surname 

If  married,  give  ^ Husband’s  name 

Home  address  

Street  and  Number  Caty  or  town  State 

Date  of  graduation  

Are  you  a member  of  the  Alumnae  Association? 

Have  }ou  ever  been  a member  of  the  S.  R.  A.? 

To  my  best  knowledge  and  belief,  I am  now  in  good  health 

I am  not  afficted  with  nor  have  a history  of  any  chronic  illness, 

except  as  follows:  

Signed 

Membership  limited  to  members  — Active,  Associate  or  Non- 
Resident,  in  good  standing  in  the  Alumnae  Association. 


Dues:  $J.00  payable  on  application  and  annually  $5.00,  May  1. 
Mail  this  application  and  remittance  to: 

Miriam  Huggard,  Treasurer 
Mass.  General  Hospital 
Boston,  Mass. 
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When  the  Name  of  a State  is  not  given  in  an  Address,  Massachusetts  is  understood 


1896 

Margaret  A.  Coull 

Margaret  A.  Coull,  Class  of  1896,  died  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  on 
June  13,  1950,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  She  was 
born  in  Turkey,  daughter  of  a Presbyterian 
minister.  She  was  active  in  Red  Cross  work 
in  New  York  City  during  World  War  I.  She 
had  been  a resident  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  for  twenty  years  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

1906 

Eva  (Mullins)  Whalen 

Eva  (Mullins)  Whalen,  Class  of  1906,  died 
in  Bathurst,  Maine,  Feb.  7,  1950.  She  had 
worked  for  the  Red  Cross  during  the  two 
World  Wars.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
James  P.  Whalen,  one  daughter,  Ursula, 
three  sons,  Roger,  Ralph  and  Vaughn,  and 
eight  grandchildren. 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

Myra  Whitney  asked  that  at  the  time  of 
her  death  those  friends  who  might  wish  to 
send  flowers  for  her  funeral  services  in- 
stead make  a donation  to  the  Cancer  Fund 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Harriet  Towle  was  the  chairman  of  a small 
committee  who  made  this  request  known  to 
the  members  of  the  Class  of  1910.  The  re- 
sult was  a substantial  contribution  to  the 
Fund.  Through  these  contacts  Harriet 
gathered  a few  news  items. 

When  it  is  realized  that  we  are  “40  years 
out”  it  is  to  be  expected  that  creaking 
joints,  protesting  hearts,  and  welcome  re- 
tirement come  to  members  of  the  class. 
Margaret  Gleason  Webster  is  having  a bout 
with  arthritis,  and  Lottie  Potts  Leland  an  ex- 
tended one  with  a heart.  Mary  Doyle  has  re- 
covered from  a badly  sprained  ankle.  Anna 
Griffin,  since  her  retirement,  has  established 
herself  at  49  Fairmont  Avenue,  Wakefield. 
Her  name  is  now  listed  in  the  telephone  di- 
rectory. In  June,  Mary  Chayer  retired  from 


hci  position  on  the  Faculty  of  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Some  one  told  us  that 
she  is  to  live  in  her  house  in  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts.  We  do  not  know  when  nor 
the  address. 

Before  this  issue  of  the  ""QUARTERLY 
RECORD  " reaches  you,  some  of  you  may 
be  asked  for  suggestions  about  our  1950 
Reunion.  Where  and  when  it  might  be?  I 
may  write  to  a few  members  of  the  class 
who  live  far  away  asking  whether  they  have 
any  plans  for  coming  to  Boston  this  year. 
Replies  might  influence  the  date.  Other 
things  being  equal,  how  about  October?  I 
'■'ave  had  no  success  in  my  endeavours  to 
locate  Sara  Riddell  or  Alice  Keany  Bryant. 
Can  anyone  help?  Alice  did  live  in  Hudson, 
Massachusetts.  Does  her  son  live  there  now? 

You  are  probably  surprised  that  it  is  time 
for  another  reunion.  It  is,  and  there  will 
be  many  more.  After  all,  Helen  Parks  Wood’s 
mother  is  enjoying  life,  now  with  Helen,  at 
the  age  of  91.  Some  of  us  are  related  to 
her,  aren't  we? 

1915 

The  Class  of  1915  celebrated  its  35th  An- 
niversary on  April  29,  1950,  with  a luncheon 
the  Fox  and  Hounds,  Whitman,  Massa- 
chusetts. This  was  followed  with  a “high 
tea”  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  L. 
Robinson  (Olga  Olsen)  80  Berkley  Street, 
West  Newton,  Massachusetts.  A pleasent 
evening  was  spent  around  the  fireplace, 
reminiscing  on  past  events;  the  leading 
question  was,  “Why  had  we  chosen  nursing?” 
Nine  members  of  the  class  were  present: 
Aethel  Dodge  Barton 
Ethel  Dudley  Baurlein 
Dorothea  Maclnnis  Edward 
Frances  Morton  Everberg 
Elizabeth  Hanson 
Eileen  Curley  Robinson 
Victoria  Meyer 
Olga  Olsen  Robinson 
Dorothy  Tarbox 

On  May  24th,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  G. 
Barton  (Aethel  Dodge),  of  Plattsburg,  New 
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York,  sailed  on  the  S.S.  Queen  Mary  for  a 
six  weeks  tour  of  England,  France,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  They  expected  to  meet  their 
daughter  in  Rome  where  she  had  been  study- 
ing art  for  the  past  year. 

On  June  3rd,  several  members  of  the  class 
attended  the  very  lovely  church  wedding  of 
Segrid  Olsen,  oldest  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  John  M. 
Reddy  in  the  First  Church  Congregational  of 
West  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reddy  sailed  from  Quebec  on  June  9th  for 
a three  months  honeymoon  in  Europe. 

Charles  Robinson,  the  oldest  son,  gradu- 
ated from  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine, 
June  12th. 

Mrs.  John  Baurlein  (Ethel  Dudley),  and 
son  Dudley  have  recently  purchased  an  at- 
tractive home  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts. 

Nothing  but  the  Atlantic  Ocean  prevented 
Mrs.  John  A.  Dunaway  (Rosa  Shayeb), 
from  attending  the  reunion.  She  and  Mr. 
Dunaway  returned  to  Liberia  in  January. 
Rosa  writes  that  she  is  busy  teaching  hygiene 
in  the  National  School  of  Nursing  under  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Announcements  have  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  John  Allder  Dunaway,  Jr.,  to 
Nancy  Jane  Weigester,  on  June  3,  1950,  at 
All  Souls  Memorial  Episcopal  Church,  Wash- 
ington D.  C. 

1916 

We  were  all  saddened  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Maud  G.  Barton  (1916),  on  April  10, 
1950,  in  Seattle,  Washington.  A commital 
service  was  held  at  the  Newton  Cemetery, 
June  3,  1950  at  4:00  P.  M. 

Barbara  Fink,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Fink,  (Bertha  L.  Wheeler)  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  who  graduated  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  May,  became 
Mrs.  J.D.  Reeves  last  June.  Dr.  Reeves  is 
on  the  X-ray  staff  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  and  Mrs.  Reeves  is  a staff 
nurse  at  the  Phillips  House. 

D.  M.  T. 

Robbie  Robbins  who  is  now  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ladner,  102  Hancock  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
has  agreed  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Class 
of  1916  until  we  can  formally  meet  and 
organize.  Please  send  all  and  any  informa- 
^ tion  you  have  about  yourself  or  class  mem- 
bers to  her.  I am  mortified  each  time  I read 
the  QUARTERLY  to  find  no  mention  of 
1916.  Next  year  will  be  our  35th  year  out 
of  the  School.  How  about  having  a reunion 
at  graduation  time?  Before  we  get  too  old 
to  recognize  each  other. 


Since  leaving  the  M.G.H.  in  1936  to  work 
with  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  on  the  prevention 
of  delinquency  I have  been  having  a most  in- 
teresting and  exciting  life  which  takes  me  all 
Over  the  country  lecturing  and  certainly  “the 
growth  of  my  soul  goes  on.”  This  is  what 
he  felt  was  the  essential  purpose  of  life.  Lets 
hear  how  your  soul  is  doing. 

Peggy  Reilly 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 
Legate  Hill,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Bugbee  is  still  Industrial  Nurse 
with  the  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company 
in  Boston.  During  her  stay  there,  the  staff 
has  grown  from  one  to  three  full-time  nurses. 

Theresa  Lunt  has  been  Director  of  Nurses 
at  the  Doctors’  Hospital  in  New  York  City 
fo.»'  the  past  seven  years.  Dorcas  Bennitt  is 
frequently  on  duty  at  this  same  hospital. 

Clarissa  Howland  sent  an  entertaining 
autobiography  for  reunion;  the  high  limits 
follow:  Howie  writes,  “Am  doing  private 

night  duty  in  homes.  My  patients  range 
from  millionnaires  in  palaces  with  priceless 
jade  and  picture  collections  to  lower  east 
side  tenements  ...”  Her  patients  and  their 
visitors  have  included  notables  of  concert 
and  screen.  “I’ve  been  run  over  and  nearly 
killed  by  a couple  of  autos  but  can  still 
smile!” 

Emma  Geis  Alexander  was  in  active  nurs- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C.,  until  after  the 
war,  since  which  time  she  has  been  general 
assistant  to  her  husband  in  his  business.  One 
son,  twenty-one,  works  in  Washington,  and 
the  other,  sixteen,  is  in  high  school.  Geisy 
extends  a welcome  to  any  visitors  to  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  report  the 
news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Lydia  Stewart 
last  April. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk  (Mrs.  Merle  L.) 
Secretary 

34  Gorham  Avenue,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

AS.6-6956 

Dear  Classmates: 

Summer  and  all  the  fun  that  goes  with  it 
is  in  full  sway  now.  Have  little  news  to  re- 
port, but  hope  you  will  all  send  me  a note 
for  our  next  class  letter  telling  the  many 
interesting  things  you  have  been  doing. 

Erma  Leitenberger  Tracy  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter  just  too  late  to  reach  the  time 
limit  of  our  June  QUARTERLY  news: 
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‘•Your  card  at  hand  in  March  and  is  my 
face  red — laid  the  card  with  some  other  mail 
to  be  answered  and  this  a.m.  found  the  card 
and  not  answered.  Have  been  working  on 
night  duty  and  with  housework  and  all  one 
keeps  pretty  busy.  I am  sure  we  would  have 
a lot  to  talk  about  our  children  and  maybe 
grandchildren.  I have  two  and  they  are 
d irlings.  The  only  trouble  is  that  they  live 
so  far  away  in  California.  Hope  this  is 
not  too  late.  Give  my  love  to  all.” 

Evadine  Cady  O’Connor  wrote  just  too 
late  to  meet  the  June  issue:  “Unless  1 sit 
down  and  write  to  you  immediately  when  I 
hear  from  you,  it  seems  as  though  1 never 
get  to  do  it.  1 should  do  it  as  so  much  time 
elapses  before  I get  it  done  ....  I still 
think  the  sticker  sale  would  be  a good  idea 
. . . our  M.G.H.  seal  ...  I have  been 
very  busy  since  moving  into  our  new  home. 
A year  is  nearly  over  and  I still  haven’t  had 
Ruth  here  to  visit  me.  She  will  wonder  what 
has  happened  to  me  but  I would  like  to 
have  the  house  fixed  up  first.  Did  you  know 
that  Nan  Renear  Walker  and  her  husband 
George  have  gone  to  Europe  for  six  weeks? 
They  have  a lovely  trip  planned.  They  sail- 
ed from  New  York  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
c n April  29th  and  were  to  land  in  Cher- 
bourg. France,  and  then  go  to  Paris.  From 
there  on  to  Italy  where  they  would  visit 
Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  and  the  Isle  of  Capri, 
Then  they  would  go  to  Brussels,  Belgium 
and  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  The  end  of  their 
trip  is  to  be  spent  in  England.  My  husband, 
Evadine  and  I had  a grand  time  seeing  them 
ofi.  We  had  a delicious  shore  dinner  at  the 
Lobster  on  West  43rd  Street  off  Broadway 
before  going  on  board  with  them  to  visit 
t’ne  ship.  They  certainly  must  have  had  a 
grand  time  on  the  ship  as  it  seemed  nothing 
was  wanting.  We  hope  to  visit  them  this 
summer  at  their  home  in  Martha’s  Vineyard 
ai'id  hear  all  about  their  experiences  which 
I am  sure  will  we  thrilling  ...  I am  not 
planning  to  go  to  camp  this  season  but  will 
travel  with  Bill  and  Evadine.”  She  asked  if 
anyone  would  be  interested  in  Camp  work 
and  take  their  child  with  them.  It  is  too 
late  for  that  now  but  if  anyone  is  interested 
for  next  summer  they  can  reach  Evadine  at 
124  Stelling  Avenue,  Maywood,  N.J. 

Mary  Weston  wrote: 

“Your  card  came  some  time  ago  and  I 
do  enjoy  hearing  from  you.  It  is  the  old 
human  story  as  the  years  creep  up  we  creep 
back  down  Memory  Lane.  Drop  me  the 


news  now  and  then  and  if  1 can  make  a trip 
next  year,  I certainly  will  do  so.” 

Laurette  Wolfe  Lonsbury’s  young  grand- 
son Earl  Weidner,  Jr.  seems  to  be  showing 
the  early  marks  of  a pianist.  I know  that 
Will  make  Laurie  happy  as  she  was  so  happy 
when  Barbara  Ann  accomplished  her  pretty 
tunes.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  about  Mrs. 
Weidner,  Sr.’s  accident. 

Ruth  Tapley  wrote  from  Chappaqua,  New 
Yoik: 

“Thought  I would  be  in  Maine  by  now. 
I brought  a patient  up  here  and  shall  stay 
with  him  for  a week  and  then  hope  to  be 
on  my  way  to  Maine.  I shall  plan  to  stop 
over  in  Boston  with  you  one  night.” 

Let  me  hear  from  you  classmates  and 
please  answer  my  little  notes  sent  from  time 
to  time. 

1925 

Doris  E,  Ellinwood 
Class  Secretary 

The  class  of  1925  held  a successful  and 
delightful  reunion  at  M.G.H.  on  June  2nd 
and  3rd.  Eleanor  Pitman  has  consented  to 
be  the  reporter  for  the  occasion  and  else- 
where in  the  QUARTERLY  you  will  find  a 
detailed  account  of  the  “doings”. 

Speaking  for  the  committee  I wish  to 
thank  all  the  members  for  their  cooperation 
in  helping  to  make  it  such  a success.  We 
ate  sorry  it  couldn’t  have  been  lOO^/c  at- 
tended and  those  members  of  the  class  who 
v^ere  not  present  were  greatly  missed.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  them  and  get  caught 
up  on  their  where-abouts  and  what  they  are 
doing.  Please  write  us  so  that  we  can  keep 
posted.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  excess  money  of  the  reunion  fee  amount- 
ed to  $157.00.  and  was  turned  over  to  the 
Sally  Johnson  Scholarship  Fund  as  voted 
by  the  members  present. 

Claire  Favreau  takes  over  a new  position 
on  the  first  of  September.  She  will  be  the 
Director  of  Nursing  Education  at  Hunter 
College,  695  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Claire  has  been  holding  the  position  of 
Senior  Supervisor  of  Nursing  Education, 
Nurse  Board,  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Edu- 
cation in  Albany,  New  York.  She  received 
her  M.A.  degree  with  a major  in  Educational 
Administration  of  Higher  Education  from 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  in  June  1948, 

At  a little  later  date,  each  member  of  the 
class  will  receive  a roster  of  all  members, 
with  names  and  addresses  as  nearly  com- 
pleted as  we  have  them. 

1927 

Because  news  of  the  Class  of  1927  has 
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been  lacking  from  so  many  issues  of  the 
QUARTERLY,  Ethel  Clow  Dye  (Mrs.  W. 
J.  Paul)  appointed  herself  temporary  secre- 
tary of  the  class,  and  wrote  letters  to  all 
tliose  whose  addresses  were  available  from 
the  Alumnae  Office.  Forty-two  letters  were 
mailed;  of  these  five  were  returned  because 
of  wrong  addresses,  twelve  were  answered, 
and  your  secretary  is  still  hoping  to  hear 
from  the  other  twenty-five. 

Helen  Baker,  130  Myrtle  Street,  Boston, 
is  a Supervisor  at  the  New  England  Center 
Hospital.  Helen’s  friends  will  be  sorry  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  her  brother  Basil 

A long  newsy  letter  from  Althea  Bolles 
Brady  (Mrs.  William  H.),  568  Lexington 
Street,  Waltham,  says  that  except  for  a few 
gray  hairs  and  a few  extra  pounds,  she 
feels  just  the  same  as  she  did  in  1927.  She 
has  a son  who  is  a freshman  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Syracuse.  She  also  cla-ims  fifteen  step- 
grandchildren.  Althea  is  working  as  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Supervisor  at  the  Mt.  Au- 
burn Hospital  in  Cambridge.  She  is  working 
toward  her  degree.  Good  luck  to  you, 
Althea! 

Mary  Coolidge,  440  East  26th  Street,  New 
York  10,  is  working  in  the  Psychiatric  Divi- 
sion of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Jean  Dalton  Daffinee  (Mrs.  Ralph  W.), 
64  Prospect  Street,  Melrose  76,  writes,  “As 
you  know  the  human  specie  retains  only 
two  notions  about  anyone,  the  two  that  I 
ajn  identified  with  are  Dr.  Daffinee’s  wife 
and  the  mother  of  five  girls.  My  intellect, 
my  personality,  and  my  character,  whether 
I have  two  heads  or  flat  feet,  all  is  not 
known.’’  Sounds  as  if  Jeannie  has  not  lost 
her  sense  of  humor. 

The  S.  H.  Tredennicks,  (Reine  Gibeau) 
have  a beautiful  home  at  Devereux  Rocks, 
Marblehead.  Two  daughters  aged  9 and  5 
keep  Reine  busy  most  of  the  time.  Our  sin- 
cere sympathy  goes  to  Reine  whose  father 
died  very  recently. 

During  the  MGH  Homecoming  a couple 
of  years  ago,  several  of  us  were  house  guests 
of  Harriet  Harris  Laird  (Mrs.  Leonard)  at 
her  lovely  home  on  Brook  Road,  Hudson. 
The  Lairds  have  a daughter  who  has  one 
more  year  at  Skidmore  College,  and  a son 
who  enters  Bates  College  as  a freshman 
this  fall. 

Marjorie  Lane  Smith  (Mrs.  William  C.) 
is  living  in  Manchester  with  Bill  and  their 
teen-age  daughter  Barbara.  For  some  of 
the  doll  collectors  of  our  class  Marjie  has 
dressed  dolls  as  MGH  student  nurses,  com- 
plete in  every  detail. 

Margaret  Murray  Matthie,  213  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Boston  is  Alumnae  Secre- 
tary and  finds  the  work  very  interesting  and 


challenging.  Margaret  was  the  Alumnae  dele- 
gate to  the  Biennial  in  San  Francisco  in 
May.  She  would  be  very  happy  to  greet  any 
of  her  classmates  or  to  have  news  from  them 
at  any  time. 

Nena  Ouellet  is  living  with  her  parents 
at  Beebe  River,  N.  H.  She  is  doing  industrial 
nursing  at  the  Draper  Corporation  in  Ply- 
mouth and  is  on  call  for  district  nursing  m 
the  village.  It  sounds  like  a full  schedule. 

Nellie  Owens  Parker  (Mrs.  Frank)  lives 
at  188  Furnace  Brook  Parkway,  Quincy. 
Her  son  is  17  years  old  and  will  be  a senior 
at  Thayer  Academy;  he  is  now  a member  of 
tlie  Naval  Reserve.  Nellie  is  working  at  the 
General  right  now. 

Maybelle  Peverly  Failing  (Mrs.  Donald) 
has  a most  attractive  home  at  4 Kitching 
Place,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York.  Don  is  a 
very  busy  dentist,  whose  avocation  is  flying. 
They  gave  the  Dyes  a real  thrill  when  they 
landed  their  plane  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee 
in  front  of  the  Dye  House  last  summer.  Pev 
works  hard  in  the  office  with  her  husband. 

Dorothy  Turner  Paine  (Mrs.  John  Ran- 
dolph) writes  that  after  receiving  the  class 
letter  she  immediately  wrote  for  membersh’p 
in  the  Alumnae  Association.  Dr.  Paine  is 
Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  have  two  children, 
Jonathan  aged  10  and  Judith  aged  4. 

Irene  Willard  is  completing  her  sixteenth 
year  at  Mary  McClellan  Hospital,  Cam- 
bridge. N.  Y.  where  she  is  Assistant.  She 
received  her  B.S.  degree  from  Columbia  last 
year.  Congratulations! 

Your  self-appointed  secretary  still  lives 
in  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  where  her  husband  is 
a very  busy  surgeon.  We  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Polly  who  graduated  from  Walnut  Hill 
School  in  June  and  is  enrolled  as  a freshman 
at  Pembroke  College,  Brown  University;  and 
Mimi  who  will  be  a senior  at  Walnut  Hill 
next  fall.  Paul  had  his  25th  reunion  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  June.  It  certainly 
was  interesting  to  see  so  many  of  the  men 
who  were  internes  when  we  were  student 
nurses.  1952  is  the  year  for  our  25th  re- 
union. Shall  we  have  a get-together?  What 
time  of  year  is  most  convenient?  Let’s 
start  making  plans  so  it  will  be  one  of  the 
best  reunions. 

1928 

Pauline  Cummings  Forbes  is  chairman  of 
the  Voters  Service  Committee,  Brookline 
League  of  Women  Voters.  This  group  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  getting  people  to 
register  and  to  understand  the  importance 
of  voting  not  only  in  National  elections  but 
in  local  or  town  elections.  There  have  been 
articles  with  pictures  of  Mrs.  Forbes  and 
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her  Committee  members  in  at  least  two 
Boston  newspapers  recently. 

1929 

Vieno  Johnson  sent  a congratulatory  card 
to  the  editor  recently.  Her  address  is  now 
86  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

1931 

Madeline  Ross  Smith  wrote  the  following 
to  Mrs.  Matthie:  “At  present  I am  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Lockwood  General  Hospital, 
Petoskey,  Michigan,  and  I would  like  nothing 
better  than  one  or  two  more  MGH  nurses 
to  help  me.  The  hospital  has  approximately 
60  beds,  10  bassinettes.  Has  been  entirely 
modernized,  and  reorganized  during  the  past 
year  with  the  aid  of  a generous  grant  from 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek,  Mich- 
igan. The  hospital  is  a pleasent  place  to 
woik.  and  has  good  personnel  policies  and 
s.alaries.  Petoskey  is  a delightful  resort  town 
c a the  shores  of  Little  Traverse  Bay,  Lake 
Michigan.  1 feel  confident  that  any  one  com- 
ing out  here  from  Boston  would  find  the 
change  very  beneficial  and  pleasant!  I would 
appreciate  it  greatly  if  there  could  be  a no- 
tice in  the  June  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY 
so  that  any  interested  nurse  might  apply 
either  for  the  summer  months  or  permanent- 
ly “ We  are  sorry  we  received  this  too  late 
tor  inclusion  in  the  last  issue. 

1936 

Marguerite  Vichules  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
17f  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Hello  Everybody: 

Vacation  time  again — what  a life!  Our 
one  worry  is  to  get  tanned  in  the  right 
areas.  With  the  children  happily  settled  at 
grandma's,  we  can  sit  all  day  dangling  our 
toes  in  the  waters  of  Roach  Pond  (east  of 
Moosehead  Lake,  Maine).  The  only  sign 
of  civilization  here  is  an  occasional  plane 
way  above  the  clouds.  Our  neighbors  are 
the  wild  creatures — squirrels,  woodchucks, 
humming  birds,  woodpeckers.  Last  evening 
1 carried  on  an  extensive  conversation  with 
a Loon.  We  “Ha  Ha”ed  each  other  for  fully 
filteen  minutes.  Two  weeks  of  this  and  we’ll 
be  ready  to  tackle  the  daily  routine  again. 

Phil  Paton  Welch  says  they’ve  purchased 
a camp  in  Wolfboro,  N.  H.  on  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee  and  have  been  making  weekend 
trips  there  to  prepare  it  for  the  month  of 
August.  Claude  really  gets  acquainted  with 
their  boys  during  this  month  of  vacation.  In 
the  meantime  school’s  out  and  Phil  expects 
a baseball  through  the  window  any  time. 

Eve  Borner  Hardy  is  comfortably  settled 


with  Irad  and  youngsters  at  Long  Beach, 
Gloucester  where  they  have  a summer  home 
on  the  ocean.  No  problem  there  of  enter- 
taining a lively  brood. 

The  last  Saturday  in  June  eight  of  our 
classmates  gathered  at  Barsanti’s  for  an 
evening  of  relaxation,  good  food  and  gossip, 
Fci  the  edification  of  the  rest  of  us,  these 
were  some  of  the  items  reported: 

Jennie  Kornacki  (Mrs.  Walter  Smith)  has 
a new  home  on  Aldersey  St.,  Somerville.  It’s 
a beaut.  No  wonder — her  husband  is  a car- 
penter! Jennie  has  a daughter  8 and  son  6, 
but  finds  time  to  do  some  supervising  in  the 
Somerville  Hospital  nights. 

Genevieve  Rice  is  married  to  a police  of- 
ficer— Paul  Covell  and  has  two  children — a 
girl  8 and  boy  7.  They  live  on  14  Saville 
Street,  Cambridge.  She,  too,  hasn’t  given 
up  nursing  entirely  as  she  spends  some  of 
her  nights  in  the  E.W.  at  the  General. 

“Mickey”  Maguire  is  Mrs.  Daniel  Fraw- 
Icy  of  109  Academy  Street,  Braintree,  Mass, 
While  friend  husband  is  off  with  the  Mer- 
chant Marines,  she  looks  after  two  girls — • 
Phancis  8 and  Mary  Anne  4. 

Peggy  Ahearn  works  for  G.E.  as  an  indus- 
tiial  nurse.  She  lives  with  her  step-mother 
at  1 1 Gardner  Street,  Salem. 

Rita  Percy  was  married  last  June  and  de- 
parted for  California — address  unknown. 

Others  of  this  group,  Kaye  Lynch  Foley, 
Evelyn  Dray  Nolan,  Kay  Wilson  May  and 
May  Johnston  Bryne  received  reports  in 
previous  issues  of  the  QUARTERLY.  In- 
cidentally,— “Johnny”  Bryne  lost  that  baby 
siie  was  expecting  in  February,  but  still  has 
four  to  console  her. 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds,  Secretary 
5i  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

To  get  back  to  our  April  get-to-gether, 
v/hich  was  held  at  my  house,  with  the  same 
group  as  usual — Bunny,  Elva,  Lib  Smith, 
Connie,  Kay,  Jukie,  Rita  and  Charlotte,  who 
was  my  guest  for  a few  days,  much  to  my 
delight — and  last  but  not  least  Adrian  Wil- 
liams, resplendent  in  an  ankle  cast,  acquired 
in  Switzerland  when  she  and  Ralph  were 
over  there  on  a skiing  trip  in  March.  After 
al!  the  anticipation,  she  broke  her  ankle  the 
fiist  day  out,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  time 
on  the  roof  sunning  herself  and  watching 
the  others  indulge  in  her  favorite  sport!  The 
next  month  we  met  at  her  house  and  saw 
movies  of  her  trip  through  France,  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  May  meeting  was  at 
Kay’s  but  1 had  to  miss  that  one  and  we’ll 
have  no  more  ’till  Fall. 
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Card  from  Mary  Staats,  now  a Lt.  S.G. 
in  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  and  just  transferred 
fiom  the  Hospital  at  Long  Beach  Cal.,  to 
St.  Albans,  N.  Y.  She  has  seen  Kitty  Arm- 
strong (’38)  and  Rita  Rein  (’34)  in  her  tra- 
vels— both  Navy  Nurses. 

Rita  Callahan  Wheelock  resigned  her  Ba- 
ker O.R.  job  to  have  a try  as  nurse-consul- 
tant for  the  N.  E.  Branch  of  the  Carter 
Mfg.  Co. 

I spent  a day  recently  with  Ev  Curley 
King  at  her  home  in  Danvers,  and  enjoyed 
seeing  her  and  her  three  children.  She  does 
a private  case  now  and  then  at  Salem 
Hospital. 

My  husband  attended  a series  of  courses 
in  N.  Y.  recently  and  although  I was  dis- 
appointed not  to  see  Georgia  Vandersloot 
I did  get  to  chat  with  her  on  the  phone  and 
we  really  got  caught  up  after  12  long  years! 

I specialled  my  youngest  sister  recently 
at  the  Baker,  where  she  had  a laminectomy 
for  a ruptured  disc.  It  was  fun  to  get  back 
again  even  though  I felt  like  a novice  and 
saw  very  few  familiar  faces  or  places. 

This  seems  to  be  a news  letter  of  what  I’ve 
done — Now  how  about  the  rest  of  you? 

Born  at  the  Baker  Memoria-1,  a daughter 
Mary  Louise  on  May  10,  1950  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Sullivan  (Ethel  McCullough) 
this  makes  two  girls  and  a boy  for  the  Sulli- 
vans, Barbara,  Paul  and  Mary  Lou. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave 
Secretary  February  Section 
Concord  Road,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

On  Wednesday,  June  7,  1950,  Kathleen 
Armstrong  became  the  bride  of  Albert  Dale 
Biaeuninger  in  Boston.  Kitty  will  be  living 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  21  Riggs  Road,  N.E. 

Ruth  Farrisey, 

Secretary  September  Section 
168  Independence  Drive 
Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

Please  note  above  that  I have  a new  ad- 
dress. On  September  1st  I will  become 
Public  Health  integrator  at  MGH,  and  will 
gladly  receive  news  at  either  address.  Eileen 
Wolseley  is  still  “beavering”  at  T.C.  and 
seems  to  be  enjoying  her  work.  We  hear 
tell  that  Betty  Fisk  Giddings  will  be  mov- 
ing back  to  her  native  New  York  state  late 
this  year.  Keep  us  posted  as  to  your  new 
address,  Betty. 

1939 

Barbara  Peterson 

Secretary  February  Section 

98  Charles  St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


Announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Grace  Parker  Follett  to  Lee 
Weaver  on  May  31,  1950  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Best  wishes,  Grace. 

Jean  Houghton  Baker  has  moved  to  La- 
conia, N.  H.,  where  Dr.  Baker  has  joined 
the  staff  as  surgeon  at  the  Laconia  Clinic. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Secretary,  February  Section 
Raymond,  Maine 

Our  class  held  a reunion  on  June  24  at 
the  new  home  of  Mary  Huckins  Goldth- 
waite.  Oxbow  Road,  Lynheld  Center.  Betty 
Calandrin  Zolner  acted  as  hostess  with  her. 
Others  present  were  Hope  Harlow  Moody, 
Virginia  Plumley  Butterfield,  Barbara  Jensen, 
Josephine  Mangio  Keaveney,  Irene  Lajoie 
Goodwin,  Mary  Gilmore,  and  Lillian  Luby 
Morris.  Husbands  and  children  were  in- 
vited to  attend.  Ginny’s  husband  and  daugh- 
ters, Susan  and  Jane,  were  the  only  extra 
ones  present  besides  Hucky's  family.  I had 
planned  to  attend,  but  had  to  give  up  the 
idea.  I had  hoped  to  gather  a great  deal 
of  news  for  this  issue,  but  have  nothing  at 
all  to  report.  I did  hear  via  mail  that  no 
one  had  changed  very  much  which  is  very 
reassuring  when  one’s  tenth  anniversary  rolls 
around. 

One  item  which  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  us  comes  from  Waterbury,  Vt.  Jean  Mil- 
lington (Mrs.  Roger  Hoffman)  announces 
the  birth  of  her  second  son,  Philip  Lester, 
on  June  17. 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson 
Secretary,  September  Section 
Box  441,  Heavener,  Okla. 

Alma  Meriam  Burrill  (Mrs.  Ralph)  is  do- 
ing private  duty  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Port- 
land. She  says  she  was  pleased  to  see  two 
M.  G.  H.’ers  teaching  there.  Until  she  met 
them  she  was  lonely  in  her  new  surroundings. 

Patricia  Bockus  Ingersoll  (Mrs.  Francis) 
wrote,  “No  more  arthritis  to  speak  of.  and 
all  is  well.”  I’m  sure  you  all  remember  Pat. 
She  has  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
8 and  the  baby  is  She’s  been  married 

10  years  this  fall  and  sounds  very  happy. 

Dottie  Ayer  Guthrie  is  spending  the  sum- 
n:er  on  the  Cape.  Lucky  girl! 

Grace  Kirmes  Bushee  (Mrs.  Ernie)  writes, 
“I  have  two  sons.  One  is  six,  the  other 
nearly  a year  old.  Kelsie  usually  visits  me 
once  a year  with  her  two  daughters.” 

Thelma  Johnsen  writes,  “I  have  at  last  ob- 
tained by  B.A.  degree.  In  August  I hope  to 
begin  as  a student  in  the  Harvard  Class  at 
Perkins  Institution  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  and 
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shall  emerge,  I pray,  as  an  instructor  for 
blind  children  in  the  elementary  grades.  God 
has  been  most  kind  and  has  blessed  me 
throughout  all  this,  and  1 pray  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.”  We  all  wish  you  luck, 
Teddy,  and  hope  all  your  prayers  are  an- 
swered. 

Lois  Prussman  Lawrence  has  moved  to 
276  Pleasant  St.,  Athol,  Mass.  Lois  is  the 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  in  the  new  50  bed 
hospital  to  open  in  Athol  this  August. 

Shirley  Leavitt  Constantino  writes  that  she 
is  getting  along  fine  now.  She  manages  to 
do  all  her  own  housework,  with  the  aid  of 
crutches,  a brace,  and  a wheel  chair.  She 
says,  "We  have  a seven  year  old  son,  Paul. 
He  is  all  boy,  although  there  is  only  one  of 
him,  he  can  create  plenty  of  confusion,  but 
he's  also  a big  help  to  Mom.” 

Shirley  asked  to  be  remembered  to  every- 
one, and  invites  anyone  near  Wakefield  (23 
Stark  Avenue),  to  drop  in  for  a visit. 

Kay  Norris  says  she’s  exceedingly  happy 
in  her  new  position  in  the  Veteran’s  Hos- 
pital, Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Kay  told 
me  about  learning  to  drive  her  new  car — and 
1 suggest  that  everyone  in  New  England  run 
foi  cover  when  they  see  her  coming!! 

Melba  Packard  Quint  writes,  "We  came 
back  to  the  good  State  of  Maine  a year  ago.” 
Her  husband  is  a chemist.  Melba  saw  Dr. 
Ruby  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  while  she  lived 
there.  She  has  a son,  Richard  II,  who  is 
T'/^  yaers  old.  She  says,  “He’s  quite  a boy. 
Large  for  his  age,  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
a smile  that  makes  you  want  to  grant  him 
anything.”  Sounds  grand,  doesn’t  he? 

The  Johnson’s  are  the  same  as  ever,  though 
our  family  has  grown.  In  July  we  became 
the  parents  (?)  of  a premature  10  hour  old 
fawn.  My  training  in  raising  a deer  was 
limited,  but  my  B.L.I.  training  came  in 
handy.  "Miss  Matilda”  is  now  a big  7 
pound,  three  week  old  girl  who  is  into 
everything.  Write  for  details  if  you  are  in- 
terested. I could  write  a book  about  her  at 
this  point.  Just  now  she’s  at  my  feet  crying, 
because  she  knows  it’s  time  for  her  bottle. 

Our  lOth  Reunion  is  being  held  in  August. 

I hope  the  attendance  will  be  large,  and  that 
I will  have  lots  of  news  for  you  in  the  De- 
cember QUARTERLY. 

1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  ha-s  been  taking  a re- 
fresher course  at  MGH,  preparatory  to  be- 
coming clinical  instructor  at  New  Britain 
General  Hospital  in  Connecticut  on  Septem- 
ber first.  Is  there  some  one  in  the  Class 
who  would  volunteer  to  take  over  Ebba’s 


duties  as  secretary?  If  so,  write  to  Ebba  at 
54  Stone  St.,  Hartford  10,  Conn. 

1942 

Ruth  Bartlett,  Secretary 

370  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

Virginia  (Hussey)  Mundy 

The  Class  of  1942  was  saddened  to  hear 
of  the  tragic  deaths  on  June  29th  of  Virginia 
(Hussey)  Mundy,  her  husband,  Dr.  William 
Mundy,  and  their  three  children,  Janet,  5; 
Nancy,  3;  and  Nicholas,  1.  The  Mundys, 
who  were  returning  from  a vacation  on  the 
Cape,  were  killed  instantly  when  their  car 
was  in  collision  with  a truck.  Many  Alum- 
r.ae  will  remember  Dr.  Mundy  as  an  interne 
on  the  M.G.H.  Medical  Service. 

Elna  Carlson  Prizio  and  her  daughters  are 
living  with  her  mother  in  Hardwick,  Mass., 
while  husband,  Tom,  takes  advanced  Meteo- 
rology courses  here  in  Boston.  I understand 
that  Betty  Buckley  and  Mary  MacDonald 
arc  studying  at  Columbia.  Also  that  Mary 
takes  a new  teaching  position  in  the  Fall. 
Jo  Ferrara  Higgins  has  at  last  joined  her 
Nrvy  husband  on  Guam  where  they  live  in 
a Quonset  hut;  ride  in  a jeep;  and  explore 
the  Japanese  caves.  How  about  news  from 
both  sections?  We’ve  fallen  off  badly,  again. 

1943 

Ii.geborg  Grosser  Mauksch 
Secretary  February  Section 
829  E.  52  St.,  Chicago  15,  111. 

Mary  LoGuidice  was  married  to  Kenneth 
Buckley  at  St.  Colman’s  church  in  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  on  July  9,  1950.  Mary’s  sister, 
Frances,  was  married  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  double  ceremony  was  followed  by  a re- 
ception at  the  Walk-Over  Club. 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain  (Mrs.  Samuel  N.) 
Burlingame,  Kansas 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  responded  so 
well  to  the  postcards  sent  out  last  month, 
and  keep  up  the  good  work!  All  here  in 
Burlingame  is  as  wonderful  as  ever  and  it’s 
a grand  life!  We’re  all  about  to  leave  for 
vacation  in  Boston  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  so 
hope  to  see  some  of  you!  Indirect  news  of 
Puddy  Andrews  is  that  she’s  in  Ogonquit, 
Maine,  for  the  summer.  Pat  Bachelder 
Crowley  and  family  have  to  move  from  their 
house  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  After  having  just 
gotten  settled.  Hope  to  have  her  new  ad- 
dress for  you  by  the  next  QUARTERLY . 
Mary  Church  was  married  on  July  first  at 
St.  Rose  of  Lima  Church  in  North  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  to  John  R.  Sweeney,  and  they  are 
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now  at  home  on  Van  Buren  Rd.  RFD. 
Warners,  N.  Y.  Congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  you,  Mary.  Mary  Conroy  Cargill 
is  enjoying  life  with  Phil  and  their  really 
cute  little  boy,  Peter,  and  is  soon  moving 
to  Malden,  Mass.  Many  thanks  are  due 
Mim  Davis  Barkelew  for  her  promptness  m 
answering  the  postcard!  She  got  the  Berke- 
ley, California,  members  of  our  class  to- 
gether and  they  wrote  a swell  long  letter  full 
of  news.  Mim  is  having  a grand  time  with 
son  David,  “a  happy  little  fatso  with  prom- 
ise of  his  father's  curls.”  While  helping  to 
move  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mim  dis- 
covered that  Mavis  Phelps  Sharp  lived  right 
axrross  the  street.  Mavis  writes  that  since 
1944  she  has  spent  16  months  in  the  Army, 
was  married  to  Wayne  Sharp,  Jr.,  in  June, 
1946 — a former  pilot  in  C.B.I.,  (and  inci- 
dentally “a  wonderful,  wonderful  guy."). 
They  both  went  to  “Cal”  University  to- 
gether, graduating  in  June,  1949.  Wayne  as 
a civil  engineer  and  Mavis  as  a public  health 
nurse.  After  finishing  her  field  work  in 
January,  Mavis  is  now  a housewife,  loves 
hu  job  and  couldn’t  be  happier.  Bunny 
Gates,  also  spending  the  evening  at  Mim’s, 
sent  in  lots  of  news  of  last  May’s  A.N.A. 
convention  in  California.  She  saw  many 
oid  friends  including  Miss  Sleeper,  Miss  Gil- 
more, Miss  Bowen,  Elaine  Bruce,  and  Con- 
nie Warner  (’43)  who  just  graduated  from 
Cal,  and  is  hosteling  in  Europe  this  summer. 
Bunny,  herself,  is  having  a wonderful  time 
at  the  University,  and  hopes  to  finish  her 
degree  next  June.  From  other  reports  we 
hear  she’s  having  a gay  time  and  wound 
up  last  semester  with  4 A’s  and  a B.  Good 
work  Bunny!  Bunny  talked  with  Helen 
Fuller  Williams  not  long  ago,  and  she  is  in 
San  Diego  “divinely  happy.”  Mim’s  address 
bv  the  way,  is  2 125 A Roosevelt  Ave.,  Ber- 
keley, California!  Rita  Collins  Crowley  is 
siili  in  Germany  with  Ed,  and  son  Ted,  and 
we  hope  the  present  war  situation  won’t 
change  their  hopes  of  returning  to  the  states 
soon.  Barbara  Hayden  Chadonait  has  bought 
a home  in  Newton  Center,  and  now  has  two 
children,  a boy  and  a girl.  Muriel  Emerson 
is  married  and  has  3 children — does  anyone 
know  her  address?  Barbara  Johnson  Ander- 
son, and  Barbara  Cooper  expect  their  second 
child  soon,  and  Cynnie  Welcher  her  fourth! 
Barby  Somerville  graduated  from  Western 
I Reserve  this  month,  and  is  now  in  Houlton, 
Maine,  for  the  summer.  Pat  Welch  was  mar- 
ried June  17th  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  to  Eu- 
gene Davison — and  we  send  our  congratu- 
lations, Pat.  Gertrude  Kelly  Butler  writes 
from  Freemont,  Vermont,  that  they  are  en- 
joying a wonderful  leave,  a-nd  that  her  hus- 
band, Bill,  will  be  in  school  in  Newport, 


R.I.,  for  about  ten  months.  Lee  Maniero 
Marley  will  be  at  34  F Vettsville,  State  Col- 
lege, Raleigh,  N.  C.,  for  another  year  while 
Guy  works  towards  his  master’s  degree  in 
dairy  manufacturing.  Lee  is  doing  night 
duty  on  a medical  floor,  besides  caring  for 
young  Phil,  now  a “chatterbox  and  constant 
source  of  fun.”  They  all  leave  for  vacation 
soon,  and  Lee  says  “to  clear  the  highway  to 
Connecticut  as  she  has  been  taking  driving 
lessons  in  their  1950  Mercury.”  Dottie  Mc- 
Cullough Black  and  sons  Cab,  Bud,  and 
Bob,  were  presented  with  a little  Crossley 
beach  wagon  from  husband  Bill,  and  so  have 
been  burning  up  the  roads  (at  30  m.p.h.) 
between  88  Wyoming  Ave.,  Malden  and  the 
beach.  They  meet  Mary  Sullivan  McNich- 
olas  there  with  her  two  little  girls,  and  they 
hope  Mary  Conroy  Cargill  will  join  them 
v-hen  she’s  settled.  Congratulations  to  Betty 
Whitney  Gray  and  husband  Fred  on  the 
second  son,  Stephen  Frederick  Gray,  born 
at  the  Beverly  Hospital  on  June  17th  (and 
what  a unique  announcement  card,  Betty!) 
The  four  Grays  are  greatly  enjoying  their 
new  home  in  the  country  (So.  Hamilton, 
Mass.)  and  can’t  imagine  why  they  didn’t 
move  out  into  the  country  five  years  ago! 
Thanks  go  to  Ginny  Wentworth  Reel  who 
sent  in  much  news  of  others.  The  Reels 
have  just  bought  a big  house  in  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  (29  Independence  St.)  with  four  bed- 
rooms, a big  yard  for  their  two  wild  Indians, 
Tom  and  Chris,  and  a nice  view  of  the 
Hudson  River.  It  needs  a lot  of  fixing,  but 
it'll  all  be  fun.  Ginny  and  family  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Vermont,  outside  Bur- 
lington. 

Flave  a wonderful  summer,  all  of  you,  and 
please  be  sure  to  send  more  news  in  by  the 
middle  of  October.  Thanks! 

1945 

Oltilie  Allard  Guerrera 
Secretary  February  Section 
99  Swan  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Hi  gals.  As  usual,  little  news  on  this  end. 
I fear  I am  going  to  have  to  call  quits  tem- 
poiarily  as  secretary  for  our  section  of  the 
Class.  I find  three  children,  a house,  and 
an  eight  hour  day  at  the  hospital  just  too 
much.  So  would  some  kind  soul  offer  to 
take  over  the  job  for  a year  and  a half,  when 
I feel  that  1 could  take  over  again?  It 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  some  one 
would  offer.  As  usual,  Maude  Gritzmacher 
Dugan  is  doing  a fine  job. 

My  husband  is  back  at  school,  B.U.,  study- 
i ig  for  his  Master’s  and  the  children  are 
growing  fast.  See  Tedda  Whalen  Walker 
at  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital  very  often. 
She  is  working  on  Maternity  for  the  summer. 
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Irene  Gleichaiif  is  working  at  the  hospital 
in  Norwood  for  the  summer. 

Just  reeeived  a letter  from  Rita-  Womboldt 
from  which  I quote,  “After  a few  months 
as  head  nurse  on  B6,  I left  MGH  for  the 
Army  and  the  Philippines  and  Japan.  In  the 
Fall  of  1946  I became  a civilian  again  and 
an  industrial  nurse  at  a plant  in  Charlestown. 
I v\as  married  on  October  10,  1948  to  Joseph 
P.  Womboldt  of  Newton,  and  Joanne  ar- 
rived last  February  17th.  As  soon  as  our 
little  house  was  finished  we  moved  to  our 
present  address:  39  Bontempo  Rd.,  Oak 
Hih  Park,  Newton  Center,  Mass.”  Rita  will 
help  with  any  plans  for  a-  reunion,  so  do  let 
her  know.  She  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  Classmates  out  that  way. 

Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan 
Secretary  September  Section 
33  Campbell  Street,  Waldwick,  N.  J. 

Hi  all!  By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  we 
should  be  all  settled  in  our  home,  but  right 
now  things  are  pretty  much  in  a tizzy!  We 
nicve  this  weekend,  and  what  with  getting 
things  packed,  chasing  around  after  Gail, 
and  taking  care  of  Barbara  Jane,  who  finally 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  June,  I've  kept  oc- 
cupied. 

Not  too  much  news,  but  that’s  to  be  ex- 
pected after  the  roundup  in  the  last  issue. 
Incidentally,  on  your  questionnaires,  several 
of  you  mentioned  that  you  were  expecting 
new  arrivals — how  about  dropping  a card  to 
let  us  in  on  what  and  where?  And  don’t 
forget  to  send  any  changes  of  addresses 
pronto,  so  we  can  keep  up  to  date.  As  for 
all  your  news,  it  goes  without  saying,  it’s 
more  than  welcome,  so  do  keep  it  coming. 

Bea  Britton  wrote  of  her  doings  recently. 
As  mentioned  before,  she  did  Pediatric 
Head  Nursing  at  MGH  for  a while  after 
graduation,  then  went  to  Paris  and  worked 
in  the  American  Hospital  there.  She  trav- 
elled around  Europe  then — am  hoping  to  get 
her  to  write  us  in  more  detail  as  to  her  ex- 
periences there.  Came  back  to  the  General 
for  a while  and  is  now  head  nursing  at  the 
C hildrens’  Hospital  in  Denver  and  loves  it. 

“Mac"  McFarlin  wrote  “I’ve  been  work- 
ing here  (Memorial  Hospital,  North  Conway, 
N.  H.)  since  1 graduated.  I am  now  what 
they  call  ‘O.R.  Assistant’  on  the  books.  We 
have  charge  of  all  out-patients,  sterilizing, 
ard  cast  work,  as  well  as  regular  operating, 
li  is  very  interesting.  The  skiing  season 
really  keeps  us  busy.  In  my  spare  time  I 
go  skiing  myself.  In  the  summer  there  is 
alv/ays  mountain  climbing  and  swimming 
when  you  can  find  time  to  do  it.’’ 

Ethel  Metcalfe  Whaley  (Mrs.  Lucien) 
woiked  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 


li  en  in  the  Newport  Naval  Hospital.  She 
ha.-,  a son,  Michael  Lucien,  6 months  old, 
ar.d  her  husband  is  a Ft.  (j.g.)  in  the  Navy. 

Must  apologize  for  an  omission  in  the 
QUARTERLY  last  time — on  Dotty  Dill 
Carruthers.  She  has  a son,  Bobby,  who  is 
three  years  old  now — and  somehow  that  in- 
f.irmation  didn’t  get  recorded  in  the  news 
I sent  in.  Hear  from  Mary  Cunningham 
that  he  is  an  adorable  youngster  too.  Shir- 
ley Richardson  was  married  on  the  29th  of 
April  to  John  Major  Landers  in  Wakefield, 
Mass.  Don’t  know  for  sure  what  her  cur- 
rent address  is,  but  I’m  sure  she  can  be 
reached  through  her  parents  at  40  Yale 
Avenue,  Wakefield. 

Haven’t  heard  any  more  about  a reunion, 
so  I guess  it’s  sort  of  on  the  shelf  for  a 
while.  Guess  with  all  of  us  so  busy  with 
our  children  and  all  these  days,  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  wait  a bit  to  make  plans. 
A.nd  by  the  way,  if  any  of  you  are  in  New 
York,  would  love  to  see  you.  We’re  on  a 
direct  bus  route  to  New  York  City,  so  it 
wouldn’t  be  difficult  to  get  here. 

Do  keep  the  news  coming — can’t  read  it 
in  the  QUARTERLY  if  you  don’t  send  it  in. 
Just  drop  a postcard  now  and  then,  with 
your  latest,  won’t  you? 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  Macdougall 
Box  85,  Ealmouth,  Mass. 

' Eirst  of  all,  I do  alopogize  for  having 
missed  the  last  issue.  I was  doing  Private 
Duty  at  about  deadline  time,  on  a case  which 
eventually  took  me  to  Baker  Memorial  for 
a couple  weeks.  It  was  very  enjoyable  to 
work  once  more  with  all  the  facilities  of  a 
large  hospital,  and  after  three  year’s  away 
from  MGH,  it  was  almost  a “refresher” 
course  in  many  ways.  Impressing  me  most 
was  the  rapid  expansion  in  many  directions 
. . . improved  service  (at  rather  high  rates) 
to  the  patients  . . . better  trained  lay  per- 
sonnel ...  the  new  Oxygen  Therapy  Dept. 

. The  Nursing  School  Flower  Shop  . . . 
and  of  course  the  new  Pharmacy,  Blood 
Bank,  and  last,  but  not  least  the  construct- 
ing of  the  new  Research  Building.  1 would 
urge  any  of  you  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  visit  and  see  these,  and  many  other  things 
which  have  changed  since  we  graduated. 

While  in  Boston,  1 had  dinner  with  Joan 
Allen  Reardon  and  her  husband,  Henry, 
who  is  doing  more  studying  at  The  Bentley 
School.  Joan  is  still  Head  Nurse  on  B3.  To 
her,  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  fol- 
lowing news. 

Jan  Hudson  Hinman  has  a son,  Roy  Ar- 
thur, born  on  Easter  Sunday. 
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Jean  Murray  Fallon  (Mrs.  Richard  H.),  73 
Adar  St.,  Bangor,  Maine,  is  active  in  radio 
wcrk.  She  conducts  several  women's  pro- 
grams, while  her  husband  studies  at  the 
School  of  Engineering  at  the  U.  of  Me. 

Esther  Lane  Wadden  is  living  in  Allston 
and  was  working  in  the  O.R.  Recovery 
room. 

Barbara  L.  Watson  sends  us  some  news 
of  the  July  section: 

Jinx  Iveney  is  married  to  Dr.  Herb  Gilman 
and  they  have  a baby  daughter.  They  live 
at  329  LaGrange  St.,  West  Roxbury. 

Jean  Griem  Eckman,  (Mrs.  James  B.,)  39 
Randolph  St.,  Southbridge,  has  a year  and 
a half  old  son. 

Phyl  Ashton  Kidder  is  C.S.R.  Head  nurse 
and  lives  at  20a  Anderson  St. 

“Tucker”  Walters,  (Mrs.  Stewart  Averill,) 
h.'.s  two  sons.  They  live  at  2022  Cedar  St., 
Beikeley,  Calif. 

Charlotte  Kelly,  who  left  M.G.H.  before 
graduation,  is  Mrs.  Lee  Erwin,  has  a two 
year  old  daughter  and  is  living  in  Fort 
Worth. 

Joae  Graham  graduated  from  Rochester 
pre-med  with  flying  colors  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted at  the  Columbia  Medical  School. 

Barbara  is  Head  Nursing  at  the  Eye  and 
Ear  and  teaching  at  the  Mass.  School  of 
Physiotherapy. 

Marcia  Jones  Barkey  writes  from  1112 
Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  her 
husband  is  a sopohmore  at  Ind.  U.  School 
of  medicine.  Marcia  is  headnursing  on  Obs. 
at  the  Medical  Center  there.  This  summer 
she  hopes  to  visit  in  New  England. 

Dorothea  Shattuck  Jeffery  writes  that  her 
husband  is  now  Rector  of  the  St.  Andrews 
Church  in  Methuen.  They  expect  an  addi- 
tion to  the  family  soon.  They  are  living  at 
102  Broadway,  in  Methuen. 

“Chris”  Christopher  Geary  writes  from 
2741  W.  Flournoy  St.,  Chicago,  12,  111. 
Chris  did  some  industrial  nursing  and  some 
Public  Health  work  before  the  birth  of  her 
daughter  Kinda  last  year.  She  reports  that 
Glenna  Clark  Cruflf  had  a baby  boy  last 
December.  Her  address  is  7 Dayton  St., 
Worcester. 

Natalie  Taylor  writes  a report  of  news 
gathered  at  a reunion  of  the  Sept,  section 
of  the  class  in  June.  Members  present  were: 

Theresa  Mahoney,  who  planned  the  affair. 
She  works  in  Phillips  House  O.  R. 

Norma  Dunham,  Head  Nurse  on  White 
5aC. 

Cecile  Littlefield,  Night  supervisor,  MGH. 

Dorothy  Perry,  who  married  Kenneth 
Curran  in  April. 


Dorothy  Mottram  (Mrs.  Phillip  Martell), 
whose  son  is  over  a year  old  now. 

Anita  Humphrey  Kester  (Mrs.  Wallace), 
is  now  1.  V.  nurse  at  Salem  Hospital. 

Marjorie  Kenny  Lewis  proudly  told  stories 
of  two  year  old  Christopher.  They  have  a 
beautiful  new  home  in  Sanford,  Me. 

Mary  Rogers  Murphy  lives  in  Brookline. 
She  has  been  teaching  Nurse’s  Aides  at 
MGH  and  will  fill  in  as  charge  nurse  of  the 
Formula  Room  from  August  to  October. 

Rena  Scanlon  Bower  managed  to  leave 
4 month  old  Clayton,  Jr.,  for  a few  hours. 

Pat  Foley  Bailey,  and  Rose  Marie  Bealieu 
are  working  at  Malden  Hospital. 

Elaine  Blaisdell  Cannel  is  head  nurse  on 
Baker  7. 

Martha  Keller  is  working  for  a degree 
at  B.U. 

Alyce  Zeishner  Jodice  is  employed  in 
MGH  O.  P.  D. 

Bea  Taylor  will  be  camp  nurse  in  a 4-H 
camp  in  Weston  this  summer. 

Shirley  Boynton  Carter  is  working  at 
Faulkner  hospital. 

Judith  Bright  Colby  has  a lovely  9 months 
old  daughter,  Ann. 

Pat  Daw  will  be  Maid  of  Honor  for 
Miriam  Wiggins  when  she  is  married  in 
July.  Pat  is  at  home  after  undergoing  an 
appendectomy  at  N.  Y.  hospital,  where  she 
has  been  employed  in  the  O.R. 

Alyce  DeLitta  Whitehead  and  16  mos.  old 
Merid  th  Ann  are  preparing  to  move  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  her  husband,  a Navy 
I t.  (j.g.)  is  to  be  stationed. 

Mary  Gardener  is  H.N.  on  Baker  10. 

Janet  Burdett  Flaherty  works  in  Pediatrics 
while  Ed.  is  studying  at  Tufts  Dental. 

There  is  other  news  of  those  not  present, 
v'hich  I shall  bring  you  next  time.  This  is 
late  for  the  deadline  now  so  must  catch  the 
mail!  Many  thanks  to  those  who  sent  news. 
I shall  try  to  get  on  the  ball  and  round  up 
some  more. 


Graduation  Exercises 

{continued  from  page  10) 

from  student  to  graduate,  so  they 
have  shared  in  guiding  your  three 
years  in  the  School,  and  so,  too, 
you  as  graduates  can  be  assured 
of  the  personal  interest  of  those 
who  direct  the  policies  for  nurses 
in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 
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Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  "meant 
to"  join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  an 
applicaion  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  mem- 
bership this  year! 
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MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 


Date 

I wish  to  join  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Married  name  

Maiden  name  ^ 

Please  print  and  give  zone  number 
Present  mailing  address  


Class 


Permanent  Address 


Name  of  person  or  institution  always  able  to  locate  you 


Your  occupation 


Suggestions  for  alumnae  activity 


Dues  $3.00  a year.  All  members  receive  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORD.  This  membership  no  longer  includes  membership  in  the 


state  or  national  nursing  organizations. 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  NURSES’ 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Mail  to 

ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 
Box  344,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 
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M.G.H.  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 


Each  year  at  Christmas  time,  as 
if  through  the  graces  of  some  good 
fairy  or  the  merry  elves,  evidences 
of  Christmas  spirit  are  manifested 
throughout  the  hospital.  Wreaths, 
Christmas  trees  and  evergreens 
lend  their  warmth  and  scent  to  the 
usually  austere  and  medicinal- 
smelling corridors  and  wards.  The 
buildings  ring  with  the  sound  of 
ever-loved  Christmas  carols,  and 
patients,  visitors  and  staff  become 
nostalgic  at  the  sight  of  the  beam- 
ing faces  of  the  carollers.  For 
those  who  desire  a quiet  period 
of  meditation  or  reflection  there 
is  the  chapel  where  the  organ  can 
be  heard  melodiously  developing 
the  Christmas  theme. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Nurses 
Alumnae  would  be  interested  to 
know  of  the  various  Christmas 
activities  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

For  many  years  these  have  been 
largely  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee, 
which  works  in  close  cooperation 
with  Occupational  Therapy  and 
several  other  departments  of  the 
hospital. 

The  Committee  arranges  Christ- 
mas trees  and  greens  throughout 
the  hospital  and  decorates  the 
Chapel  where  daily  organ  music 
during  the  holidays  gives  great 
pleasure.  They  also  provide  the 
paints  which  talented  members  of 
the  nursing  staff  use  to  decorate 
the  windows  and  glass  partitions 
in  the  wards  with  gay  holiday  pic- 
tures. 

Carol  singing  is  provided 
through  the  wards  by  groups  of 
nurses,  hospital  employees  and 
outside  carollers. 

In  cooperation  with  Occupational 


Therapy  the  Committee  provides 
refreshments  and  buys  and  v/raps 
the  presents  for  the  children's  par- 
ty. The  adult  party,  which  is  held 
in  the  Moseley  Rotunda,  was  at- 
tended last  year  by  125  patients — 
some  walking,  some  in  wheel 
chairs,  and  many  in  beds,  es- 
pecially from  the  orthopedic 
wards.  Entertainment  was  pro- 
vided by  doctors  from  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Services,  the  Nurse's 
Club,  and  Georgia  May,  a radio 
singer,  who  donated  her  services. 

The  first  family  party  for  the 
employees  will  be  held  in  Moseley 
Rotunda  one  evening  during  the 
week  before  Christmas.  This  will 
take  the  place  of  the  many  small 
department  parties.  It  will  be  a 
Christmas  program,  and  Santa 
Claus  will  attend.  The  planning 
committee  includes  Miss  Dorothy 
Perkins  of  the  Nursing  Department, 
Miss  Louise  Hatch  of  the  Dietary 
Department,  Mrs.  Lois  McCoy  of 
Personnel  Department,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Housekeeping,  and  Mr. 
Greenhood  of  the  Accounting  De- 
partment. 

We  all  try  to  create  as  happy  a 
holiday  season  as  possible  for  the 
patients  and  members  of  the  hos- 
pital family. 

This  was  our  1949  program: 
Tuesday,  December  13  6:00 

John  Hancock  Carol  Singers — 
Wards 

Friday,  December  16  8:30 

Nurses'  Candlelight  Service  — 
Rotunda 

Tuesday,  December  20  2:30 

Adult  Party — Moseley  Rotunda 
Dr.  William  Peete,  Master  of 
Ceremonies 

Dr.  Dean  Clark — Greetings 
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Georgia  Mae,  “Girl  With  the 
White  Guitar" 

Nurses'  Glee  Club 
Surgical  Service  Quartet 
Dr.  Geo.  Behringer 
Dr.  Ed.  Wilson 
Dr.  Robert  Hopkins 
Dr.  Robert  Shaw 
Medical  Service  Duet 

Dr.  Anne  Godley-piano, 
Dr.  Royal  Schaaf-flute 
Group  Singing,  Dr.  Walser  at 
the  piano 

Wednesday,  December  21  3:45 

Glee  Club  of  Hospital  Em- 
ployees 

Carol  Singing  in  the  Wards 
Girl  Scout  Carol  Group  6:00 
Children's  Ward 

Thursday,  December  22  7:30 

Hospital  Family  Carolling  — 
Outdoors 

Saturday,  December  24  2:30 


Children's  Party — Burnham 
Wards 

Santa  Claus — Gifts 
Refreshments 

Sunday,  Friday  and  Saturday  7 :00 
Carol  Singing  in  the  Chapel 
Mrs.  Helen  Cushing  at  the 
Organ 

As  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  and  participants  in 
many  previous  Christmas  festivi- 
ties, we  are  all  deeply  grateful 
for  this  thoughtful  effort  to  bring 
the  season's  spirits  to  those  in  the 
hospital.  Our  'thank  you'  also  to 
Mrs.  John  S.  Taylor,  member  of 
the  Ladies  Visiting  Committee. 
M.  G.  H.,  who  so  kindly  supplied 
all  the  data.  Mrs.  Taylor  regrets 
that  the  1950  program  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a few  minor  changes,  this  year's 
program  will  be  similar. 


^pafinu’fi  . . . 

From:  THE  QUARTERLY  STAFF 

To:  ALL  M.G.H.  ALUMNAE 

Best  Wishes  for  a Merry,  Merry  Christmas 
and 

A Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year 
Never  a Christmas  morning 
Never  the  Old  Year  ends 
But  Someone  thinks  of  Someone 
Old  Days,  Old  Times,  Old  Friends. 

Anon 
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WE  PRESENT 


What  are  the  M.  G.  H.  gradu- 
ates doing? 

There  has  been  much  talk  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  gradu- 
ate nurses — the  variety  of  occu- 
pations in  which  they  may  en- 
gage. Now  let's  have  some  con- 
crete examples.  As  a tribute  to 
those  working  and  accomplishing 
and  as  an  inspiration  to  students 
and  other  graduate  nurses,  we 
offer  this  column.  As  a Quarterly 
feature  we  plan  to  select  at  ran- 
dom an  M.  G.  H.  graduate  whose 
career  might  interest  us  all — giv- 
ing a short  biographical  and  per- 
sonality sketch  leading  to  a des- 
cription of  her  present  occupa- 
tion(s).  Perhaps  some  nurses' 
career  particularly  interests  you — 
if  so  contributions  or  suggestions 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
editors.  We  will  reserve  the  right 
to  select  the  person  most  suitable 
for  any  particular  issue.  We  shall 
entitle  this  column  "WE  PRESENT" 

As  our  first  candidates  we  wish 
to  present 

Mrs.  Margaret  Murray  Mat- 
thie  — Class  of  1927. 
Outgoing  Alumnae  Secretary 
and 

Mrs.  Harriet  Spaulding  Har- 
rington— Class  of  1939  — in- 
coming Secretary 

M.  B. 

Margaret  Murray  Matthie 
(1927)  came  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
nursing.  I am  sure  those  who 
know  her  today,  feel  that  she  has 
retained  that  love  of  nursing  and 
loyalty  to  her  School  and  profes- 
sion. Her  ideals  of  service  are 
high;  her  ideas  of  nursing  are 
practical.  Her  major  "love"  is  ob- 


stetrics and  the  babies,  a branch 
of  nursing  in  which  she  was  most 
successful  for  a period  of  nearly 
ten  years.  She  is  intelligent  and 
thorough  in  her  nursing,  but  also 
has  that  love  for  people  that  adds 
that  intangible,  hard  to  describe 
but  without  which,  nursing  is  a 
technique  without  art.  She  tackled 
the  job  of  Alumnae  Secretary  with 
her  usual  vigor  and  gave  many 
volunteer  hours  in  addition  to 
those  that  were  required.  The 
Alumnae  Office  has  become  a 
place  of  business,  the  core  of 
which  is  service  to  each  alumna. 
Reorganization  of  the  files;  replies 
to  letters  from  members;  assis- 
tance with  the  "Quarterly",  and 
much  "leg  work"  have  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  year.  A 
real  desire  for  service  to  each 
alumna  has  been  the  precedent 
established  by  our  first  secretary. 
The  Board  of  Directors  accepted 
her  resignation  with  regret. 

S.  Daphne  Corbett,  '25 

Your  new  Alumnae  Secretary, 
Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington,  who 
is  well  known  to  most  of  you. 
Homemaker,  clubwoman  and  civic 
leader,  Harriet's  life  is  truly  cul- 
minating in  one  of  enriching  serv- 
ice. 

Coming  to  M.  G.  H.  after  two 
years  at  Middlebury  College,  she 
finished  her  nurses  training  in 
1939.  True  to  her  tradition  of  serv- 
ice, Harriet  went  into  teaching  at 
the  Whidden  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Everett,  Massachusetts,  where 
she  taught  nursing  sciences.  From 
there  she  went  to  the  Mount  Au- 
burn Hospital  in  Cambridge  as 
instructor  in  nursing  arts.  Eventu- 
ally, the  pressure  of  her  home 
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duties  necessitated  her  retirement 
from  active  nursing  life.  However, 
she  devoted  many  hours  to  teach- 
ing Nurses'  Aides  and  Home 
Nursing. 

I Harriet  met  and  married  Shelby 
Harrington,  whose  given  name 
suggests  the  background  of  the 
fine  Virginia  gentleman  which  he 
is.  They  have  two  sons,  John  and 
! Tom,  aged  7 and  4 respectively. 
I The  boys  share  their  mother  with 
I the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
:j  Republican  Club,  and  the  PTA. 

I (She's  a vice-president  of  the  lat- 
ter.) She  is  a 'Town  Meeting  Mem- 
ber and  an  associate  member  of 
! the  Republican  Town  Committee 
of  Wellesley  where  they  now  re- 
side. As  an  omen  of  good  fortune 
to  the  alumnae  for  having  secured 
Hat's  ability  as  secretary,  let  it  be 
known  that  she  headed  the  Sal- 
vation Army's  drive  in  Wellesley 
this  year  and  more  than  met  her 
quota.  Does  that  spell  ability.  She 
I and  Shelby  are  officers  of  the 
Couple's  Club  at  their  church  and 
ran  the  children's  entertainment 
section  at  the  Annual  church  fair 
last  Spring. 

Born  in  New  Hampshire,  Harriet, 
in  good  New  England  fashion, 
makes  her  hobbies  work  for  her. 
Her  home  and  family  show  the 
fine  results  of  her  own  sewing  and 
knitting.  She  also  hooks  rugs,  de- 
votes time  to  her  flower  garden, 
and  is  a member  of  the  neighbor- 
hood bridge  club. 

Her  duties  as  Secretary  of  the 
Alumnae  will  not,  in  any  sense, 
, be  an  initiation  into  Alumnae  do- 
ings. She  has  been  active  in  the 
I Association  for  many  years  and 
has  held  the  office  of  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly  and  re- 
cently has  been  chairman  of  the 
Quarterly  Committee. 


Never  too  busy  to  help  a friend. 
Hat  is  a warm  giving  sort  of  per- 
son who  makes  the  world  a hap- 
pier place. 

Barbara  Peterson  '39 

ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 

Your  new  secretary  is  very 
happy  to  help  you  with  any  prob- 
lem that  is  within  her  jurisdiction. 
You  are  most  welcome  at  anytime 
at  the  Alumnae  Office  on  the  First 
Floor  of  the  Walcott  House.  Won't 
you  stop  in,  even  if  just  to  say 
"Hello". 

The  office  hours  will  be  Monday 
and  Wednesday  from  9 to  2 and 
Thursday  from  12  to  5.  The  Office 
phone  number  is  LA3-8200,  Ext. 
109.  If  you  need  me  at  any  other 
time  my  home  phone  number  is 
WE5-3203-M. 

Harriet  S.  Harrington  '39 

Box  344 

Massachusetts  General 

Hospital 

SUCCESSFUL  VENTURE 

Game  night,  held  September  26, 
1950  in  the  Doctors'  Dining  Room 
at  M.  G.  H.,  was  a great  success 
socially  and  monetarily.  The  din- 
ing room  was  filled  with  people 
gaily  playing  bridge  and  canasta, 
while  munching  pop  corn  and 
sipping  Coca  Cola.  Everyone  ap- 
peared to  be  having  a wonderful 
time.  I know  we  did  at  our  two 
tables  even  tho'  two  little  mice 
nearly  caused  the  collapse  of  one 
of  us. 

The  evening  ended  with  a prize 
for  high  scorer  at  each  table;  re- 
freshments of  delicious  brownies 
and  coffee;  and  a net  profit  of 
over  four  hundred  dollars  in  the 
Association  Treasury. 

Three  cheers  and  many,  many 
thanks  to  Margaret  Matthie  and 
Adele  Corkum  who  engineered 
this  collosal  endeavor.  H.  S.  H. 
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WHY  RIDE  A HOBBY  HORSE? 


Most  of  US  recognize  that  recre- 
ation is  a necessary  part  of  every 
day  living.  With  the  working  day 
being  shortened  so  that  it  is  nov/ 
estimated  that  the  average  per- 
son has  about  2,000  hours  a year 
spent  on  his  own  pursuits,  the  sat- 
isfactory use  of  leisure  time  be- 
comes of  great  importance.  Here 
is  where  we  must  learn  to  jump 
into  our  saddle,  and  ride  our  hob- 
by horses.  If  we  have  hobbies  we 
have  recreation,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  not  all  recreations 
are  hobbies.  It  is  the  participation, 
the  happiness,  the  enrichment,  and 
the  satisfaction  which  we  derive 
from  our  pursuits  that  differentiate 
hobbies  from  recreations. 

Walter  B.  Pitkin  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  E.  E.  Calkins  interesting 
book,  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Hob- 
by Horses,"  states  that,  "Work 
comes  and  goes,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  but  the  hobby  well  chosen 
and  growing  naturally  out  of  our 
desires,  needs,  and  abilities  goes 
on  forever.  It  is  a natural  and  joy- 
ful part  of  your  life  when  things 
go  well,  and  something  to  which 
you  can  turn  for  wholesome  so- 
lace when  the  whole  world  seems 
against  you." 

If  your  profession  of  nursing  or 
homemaking  occupies  all  of  your 
time,  you  soon  become  a rather 
lopsided  individual.  Should  you 
ask  many  nurses  if  they  had  a 
hobby  you  would  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive many  "no's"  for  an  answer. 
Are  nurses  receiving  so  much  sat- 
isfaction from  their  work  that  rid- 
ing a hobby  horse  is  not  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  extra-curricu- 
lar activity?  I hardly  think  so. 

Some  of  us  have  felt  that  a 
hobby  was  a quest  which  we  were 


either  too  busy  to  pursue  at  the 
moment  or  which  we  could  pick 
up  when  we  retired  or,  in  the  case 
of  our  alumnae  who  are  home- 
makers, something  to  develop 
when  our  families  grow  up  and 
leave  us.  Hobbies  do  not  spring 
on  us.  Part  of  preparing  for  old 
age  and  retirement  is  a satisfying 
occupation  which  comes  gradual- 
ly. We  must  remember  that  hob- 
bies are  a part  of  us  and  grow 
by  stages.  The  choice  of  a hobby 
should  fit  our  individual  interests 
and  give  us  a keen  delight.  There 
is  a very  real  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  actively  participating, 
from  creating,  from  making,  and 
from  doing. 

If  we  have  never  developed  a 
hobby  now  is  the  time  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  are  never  too 
old  to  learn.  Winston  Churchill 
started  his  painting  at  40.  He  be- 
came so  skilled  in  his  painting 
that  some  of  his  work  hung  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  We  can't  all 
reach  Mr.  Churchill's  heights  but 
if  we  desire  to  create  something, 
we  should  go  ahead  and  try, 
rather  than  just  think  about  it. 

The  number  of  hobbies  are  le- 
gion and  may  include  anything 
from  following  big  league  base- 
ball to  growing  herbs.  They  are 
generally  divided  into  four  cate- 
gories : 

1.  Doing  things,  such  as  play- 
ing tennis,  gardening,  hunt- 
ing, square  dancing,  and 
sheep  raising 

2.  Making  things,  such  as 
working  with  your  hands — 
knitting,  sewing,  weaving; 
or  working  with  tools  — 
jewelry  making,  furniture 
refinishing,  or  rug  making 
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3.  Collecting  things,  such  as 
antiques,  brie  - a - brae,  old 
glass,  and  stamps.  Any 
thing  which  is  of  value  be- 
cause of  its  beauty,  its  his- 
toric interest,  or  its  associa- 
tion with  people. 

4.  Learning  things,  such  as 
books,  fine  arts,  music,  and 
theatrical  programs. 

Your  hobby  must  be  of  your  own 
choice,  your  own  abilities,  your 
own  imagination,  and  within  the 
limits  of  your  pocketbook.  Dr.  An- 
derson in  her  book  on  "Emotional 
Hygeine"  claims  that,  "If  you  can 
grow,  if  you  can  relax,  if  you  can 
be  stimulated  and  refreshed  by 
your  hobby-tonic,  you  have  prob- 
ably found  the  right  one." 

You  may  have  to  plan  your  hob- 
by on  a limited  budget  — a very 
real  problem  with  many  of  us 
these  days.  Actually  with  certain 
choices  the  feeding  of  your  hobby 
horse  can  be  done  at  very  low 
cost.  In  the  past  five  years  there 
have  been  several  short  reports 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
on  Hobby  Shows  held  by  students 
in  nursing  schools  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  In  going  over  the 
hobbies  exhibited  one  sees  many 
in  the  low  cost  group. 

What  are  some  of  the  values 
which  we  derive  from  riding  a 
hobby  horse? 

First,  hobbies  keep  us  from  fall- 
ing into  a monotonous  rut.  As  long 
as  our  work  seems  to  be  complet- 
ly  satisfying  we  are  unaware  of 
this  rut. 

Second,  a hobby  horse  serves 
as  a victim  both  for  the  satisfac- 
tion and  gratification  of  our  ego. 
If  you  have  ever  had  an  unsatis- 
factory day  at  the  hospital,  on  the 
district,  or  at  home,  you  can  turn 
to  your  hobby  and  get  rid  of  your 


pent-up  feelings.  This  may  be 
through  losing  yourself  in  sym- 
phonic music  or  it  may  be  by 
"pounding  out"  your  hostility  in 
copper  jewelry  making. 

Third,  a hobby  horse  serves  as 
an  effective  tool  of  socialization. 
If  you  are  attending  a baseball 
game,  a bell  ringer's  practice  ses- 
sion, or  a rug-hooking  class,  you 
are  certainly  going  to  increase 
your  acquaintances.  During  the 
war  one  of  our  alumnae  with  the 
aid  of  some  of  her  co-workers  and 
friends  took  on  a garden  project 
over  on  the  Fenway  here  in  Boston 
as  did  many  other  proper  Bos- 
tonians. There  was  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  range  of  her  acquain- 
tances in  a rather  impersonal 
neighborhood.  In  the  pursuit  of 
hobbies  in  group  sessions  you  not 
only  become  adept  in  a skill,  en- 
dowed with  further  knowledge,  but 
you  begin  to  know  members  of 
the  group  with  their  common  prob- 
lems, with  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
All  this  adds  zest  to  your  life  and 
helps  you  in  your  adjustment  to 
your  work  and  social  relations. 

Fourth,  a hobby  helps  us  to  de- 
velop a satisfaction  of  achieve- 
ment— one  of  our  basic  needs. 
This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a hand 
painted  ray,  an  attractively  dec- 
orated home  or  apartment,  or  it 
may  be  in  producing  a delectable 
meal.  One  of  the  fascinating  as- 
pects of  c hobby  is  that  the  skill 
and  knowledge  does  not  come  all 
at  once.  It  is  in  learning  from  one 
step  to  another  until  we  finally  tri- 
umph. 

Fifth,  a hobby  is  an  effective 
object  of  conversation.  When  we 
are  vitally  interested  in  something, 
our  interest  becomes  contagious 
and  other  people  cannot  help  be- 
ing "caught  up"  by  this  interest.- 
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Many  nurses  have  been  criticized 
for  always  talking  about  their  pa- 
tients. Where  is  their  hobby 
horse? 

And  sixth,  one  way  of  meeting 
your  basic  need  for  attention  and 
recognition  is  to  straddle  your  hob- 
by horse  and  make  satisfactory 
use  of  your  leisure  time. 

"The  fascinating  thing  about  rid- 
ing a hooby  is  the  fact  that  one 
never  knows  what  the  destination 
will  be.  One  may  think  one  does. 
But  a hobby  is  whimsical  and  ty- 
rannical, and  will  often  lead  one 
into  situations  and  make  contacts 
for  one  that  are  beyond  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  imagination." 
From  the  Family  and  Its  Relation- 
ships. 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
Class  of  1931 

HAND  BELL  RINGING— 

A GOOD  HOBBY 

One,  two,  three,  four,  ding  dong, 
ding  dong.  Here  we  sat,  bells  in 
hand,  about  two  years  ago,  new 
members  of  a group  of  hand  bell 
ringers  of  the  Womens'  Guild  of 
Old  South  Church.  Incidentally, 
Anne  Robertson  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  was  already  a mem- 
ber of  the  group.  The  group  varied 
in  age  and  interest  from  school 
teacher  to  lawyer,  from  business 
woman  to  nurse — each  one  count- 
ing out  slowly  and  painfully  G,  A, 
G,  B,  E,  — attempting  to  ring  the 
bells  at  the  right  moment  to  make 
the  song  complete. 

We  met  together  once  a week, 
just  for  the  fun  of  ringing  bells. 
Sometimes  we  were  as  few  as 
five,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twelve.  Interest  ran  higher  when 
the  group  was  small,  for  then  each 
member  had  an  opportunity  to  ring 
several  bells. 


Our  set  of  English  hand  bells 
ranges  over  two  octaves.  The  bells 
vary  in  size  according  to  their 
note  — the  larger  the  bell,  the  low- 
er the  note.  They  look  very  much 
like  an  ordinary  hand  bell  with  a 
leather  handle  which  is  grasped 
by  the  ringer.  Bells  are  rung  with 
either  a forward  or  backward 
swing  of  the  wrist,  the  vigor  used 
controls  the  intensity  of  sound. 

In  the  Spring  we  prepared  for 
participation  in  the  annual  concert 
of  New  England  Bell  ringers.  This 
association  consists  of  several 
groups,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely well  trained  and  have 
large  sets  of  bells  arranged  on 
fancy  table  covers;  some  wear  a 
uniform  dress  and  make  a fine  ap- 
pearance. Some  sing  as  they  ring. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Shurcliff,  the  leader  of 
the  New  England  Association,  is 
an  accomplished  bell  ringer  who 
studied  in  England  and  introduced 
English  bell  ringing  to  this  coun- 
try before  World  War  I.  Our  group 
with  but  brief  training  stood  in 
awe,  particularly  of  the  young- 
sters from  the  Children's  Museum, 
and  the  Childrens  Group  of  Old 
South  Church.  We  did  not  cover 
ourselves  with  glory,  in  fact  we 
probably  had  the  least  skill  of 
all  participants,  but  we've  had 
many  an  enjoyable  evening,  just 
ringing  bells,  picking  out  a new 
tune,  and  feeling  real  satisfaction 
when  each  of  us  rang  our  bells 
at  the  right  moment. 

Edna  S.  Lepper 

Ruth  Sleeper 


Those  who  bring  sunshine  to  the 
lives  of  others  cannot  keep  it  from 
themselves. — Barrie 
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A STUDENT  NURSE  REPORTS 

JUNE  MARINER,  President  of  the  Student  Organization 


I was  one  of  two  fortunate 
nurses,  sent  from  our  school,  to 
attend  the  biennial  convention  this 
year  in  San  Francisco.  My  experi- 
ences and  impressions  I will  never 
forget,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  experiences  I have  ever 
had. 

Watching  eight  thousand  nurses 
from  all  over  the  country  assem- 
ble, made  me  not  only  proud  of 
my  own  hospital  and  its  nurses, 
but  also  extremely  proud  of  our 
entire  nursing  profession.  Eight 
thousand  women,  not  only  as 
nurses  but  as  American  citizens, 
meeting  in  a friendly  yet  firmly 
business-like  manner,  is  a sight 
that  brings  a great  deal  of  secur- 
ity to  a student.  It  made  me  again 
realize  that  every  individual  nurse 
has  responsibility,  beyond  the 
care  of  her  own  patient  and  her- 
self, to  every  person  in  the  world. 
These  women  were  doing  first 
what  every  nurse  is  expected  to 
do — further  nursing  education  in 
her  own  big  or  little  way  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  nursing  care 
for  her  patients. 

A large  group  of  women  with 
such  an  ethical  code  has  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  power  in  ac- 
complishing the  aims  that  have 
been  set  up.  It  is  the  type  of  or- 
ganization, of  large  groups  of 
nurses,  that  has  made  nursing  the 
respected  and  loved  profession 
that  it  is  today.  All  these  thoughts 
passed  through  my  mind  as  I lis- 
tened to  the  meetings  of  the  in- 
dividual organizations  and  the 
larger  mass  meetings. 

There  is  something  there  that 
makes  the  bond  between  nurses 
obvious,  to  us  all.  There  were 


many  phases  of  the  meetings  that 
were  extremely  interesting  to  me 
but  I would  like  to  mention  how 
I felt  about  the  students'  meetings 
that  were  part  of  the  program.  In 
the  past,  students  were  there  as 
privileged  guests  and  were  wel- 
comed to  listen  in  on  the  meetings, 
principally  from  the  educational 
point  of  view,  to  learn  as  much  as 
they  could  with  the  background 
that  they  had.  Our  student  meet- 
ings this  year  were  held  for  a 
definite  purpose.  We  students  felt 
that  preparing  us  to  become  active 
members  of  the  national  organi- 
zations upon  graduation  was  an 
important  matter.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  students  to  the  leaders  of 
the  various  organizations,  that  one 
student  be  allowed  to  be  a non- 
voting junior  member  of  each 
board,  so  that  we  would  attain  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems that  face  American  nurses 
today.  Our  aim  was  to  form  a Na- 
tional Student  Nurses'  Association 
that  would  become  active  in  a 
learning  capacity  at  the  conven- 
tions. 

As  student  nurses,  we  do  not 
seem  to  know  the  advantages  that 
our  National  Organizations  offer 
us,  and  our  interest  in  teamwork, 
with  other  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  with  whom  we 
would  be  working,  would  be  in- 
valuable to  us  all. 

Miss  Pearl  Mclver,  President  of 
the  American  Nurses  Association, 
addressed  the  students  at  one  of 
our  meetings,  and  stated  that,  "It 
is  human  to  be  down  on  what  we 
are  not  up  on."  This  statement 
probably  applies  to  the  majority 
of  student  nurses.  By  knowing  the 
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problems  that  affect  graduates,  we 
would  not  only  further  our  per- 
sonal growth  but  also  our  profes- 
sional growth. 

It  was  also  extremely  interest- 
ing to  hear  the  discussion  of  the 
practical  nurse  versus  the  pro- 
fessional nurse,  the  guestion  of 
the  three  year  hospital  training, 
and  the  five  year  plan.  I think 
that  these  questions  are  much 
more  prominent  in  the  minds  of 
student  nurses  at  the  present  time 
than  any  other  topic.  We  are  all 
so  anxious  to  know  what  the  future 
will  bring  in  regard  to  professional 
standing  for  us  all. 

The  pride  that  all  took  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Golden  Anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing  was  shared  by  the  stu- 
dents too.  The  American  Journal 
of  Nursing  publishes  literature  stu- 
dents are  familiar  with,  since  most 
nursing  schools  utilize  the  articles 
as  teaching  aides.  We  can  appre- 
ciate well  the  tremendous  amount 
of  work  that  this  school  has  accom- 
plished, and  we  along  with  the 
others  have  a feeling  of  great 
pride. 

In  conclusion,  my  impression  of 
the  convention  was  that  here  is  an 
organization  with  great  power,  di- 
rected by  the  very  best  profession- 
al nurses  in  the  country,  an  organi- 
zation that  we  as  graduates  will 
be  supporting  to  further  develop- 
ment and  quality  of  nursing  care. 

Miss  Locklyn  Eve,  also  a stu- 
dent nurse  at  the  General,  was 
the  elected  senior  representative 
to  the  Biennial. 

HOSPITAL  STATISTICS 

In  its  October,  1950  issue  the  M. 
G.  H.  NEWS  printed  the  following 
figures  which  we  feel  might  be  of 
iiiterest  to  Alumnae  members. 


These  statistics  are  taken  from  a 
folder  prepared  for  those  who 
come  to  volunteer  their  services 
at  M.  G.  H. 

Everyone  is  at  least  partially 
aware  of  the  increasing  size  of  the 
hospital,  but  how  many  are  aware 
that  there  are — : 

Patients : About  900  bed  pa- 

tients 

About  650  out-patients  per  day 
Members  of  the  M.  G.  H.  family 
who  give  their  services: 

65  Members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion 

12  Trustees 

20  members  of  the  Ladies' 
Advisory  Committee  of 
the  nursing  school 
61  Members  of  the  Ladies 
Visiting  Committee 
250  volunteers 

450  members  of  the  Visiting 
Staff  (physicians) 

Those  who  are  in  training  and  re- 
ceive nominal  or  no  salaries: 
330  physicians 
400  student  nurses 
Salaried  personnel:  2,000 
Selected  functions  of  members  of 
the  M.  G.  H.  family: 

To  nurse  our  patients  requires 
700  graduate  and  student 
nurses. 

To  maintain  our  buildings  and 
equipment  requires  131 
men. 

To  clean  our  buildings  re- 
quires 185  men  and  women. 
To  fill  our  prescriptions  re- 
quires 18  pharmacists. 

To  wash  our  linens  daily  re- 
quires 60  men  and  women. 
To  keep  our  7,500  light  bulbs 
replaced  requires  2 men 
working  steadily. 

R.  B. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ADVERTIS- 
ING COMMITTEE 

It  might  be  well,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report,  for  the  members 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  to 
keep  in  mind  that  our  sole  source 
of  revenue  is  derived  from  our  an- 
nual dues.  This  has  remained  un- 
changed in  spite  of  the  increasing 
demands  being  made  on  it.  The 
Quaiterly,  the  services  of  our 
Alumnae  Secretary,  and  increas- 
ing costs  in  every  direction  have 
made  it  necessary  to  seek  addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue.  Adver- 
tising seemed  to  open  a way  to 
obtain  this  help,  thus  this  Com- 
mittee has  come  into  being. 

At  the  May  Meeting,  the  Adver- 
tising Committee  was  given  the 
authority  to  introduce  Advertising 
in  the  Quarterly.  The  space  to  be 
used  included: 

1.  Back  cover 

2.  Both  inside  covers 

3.  Four  double  pages 

the  program  to  be  handled  by  an 
Advertising  Agent  on  a commis- 
sion basis.  The  revenue  from  sale 
of  above  space  to  contribute  great- 
ly to  the  cost  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  members  of  the  Committee 
had  been  advised  to  place  this 
Advertising  with  an  Agent  or 
Agency  associated  with  our  Print- 
ers. The  concern  handling  the 
printing  has  no  advertising  set-up 
at  all. 

We  visited  and  talked  to  Adver- 
tising Agents  without  success.  The 
following  reasons  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  the  services  of  an 
Agent. 

1.  Limited  circulation 

2.  Narrow  scope  of  reading 
material.  While  the  Quar- 
terly meets  the  need  of  its 
subscribers,  its  appeal  to 
others  is  questionable. 


3.  Limiting  of  advertising 
space. 

4.  Limiting  type  of  advertising 
(too  much  control). 

Then  contact  was  made  with 
the  Wellesley  Press,  because  we 
learned  that  this  concern  did  han- 
dle printing  and  advertising  as  a 
unit.  Mr.  Ray  White,  agent,  as- 
sociated with  the  company,  felt 
that  a program  could  be  worked 
out  but  printing  would  have  to  be 
placed  with  them.  He  examined 
the  Quarterly  set-up,  but  again  no 
program  materialized,  because  our 
limited  circulation  would  make 
necessary  excessive  changes  for 
advertising  space  if  it  was  to  be 
profitable  for  the  Wellesley  Press 
to  handle  it.  He  suggested  we 

1.  Develop  reading  material 
to  stimulate  new  subscribers 

2.  Sell  Quarterly  (Separate 
from  Alumnae  Dues) 

3.  Subsidize  Quarterly  in  or- 
der to  give  the  program  a 
chance  to  establish  itself 

Next  the  Committee  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  soliciting 
Ads  themselves.  Unfortunately 
two  members  have  moved  out  of 
the  State  and  are  unable  to  help, 
two  others  live  at  a distance,  have 
small  children,  and  are  unable  to 
set  aside  any  time  to  carry  out 
this  work.  The  Chairman  feels  she 
cannot  carry  on  alone.  An  ener- 
getic, aggressive  committee  is 
needed  to  make  this  type  of  pro- 
gram a success  because  it  involves 
a considerable  amount  of  time  to 
contact,  solicit,  sell  and  negotiate 
with  the  printers  and  advertisers 
in  order  to  put  such  a plan  over. 
Unless  such  a group  can  be  or- 
ganized, it  may  mean  we  will 
have  to  find  other  avenues  through 
which  we  can  raise  money.  Can 
you  volunteer? 

Helen  Carney,  Chairman 
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REVIEWS  AND  PREVIEWS  OF 
ALUMNAE  MEETINGS 


Report  of  Progrom  Committee 

Many  of  the  Alumnae  have  ex- 
pressed a desire  for  frequent  inex- 
pensive buffet  suppers  before  the 
monthly  meetings. 

It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  dietary  department  and  the 
refreshment  committee  and  with 
the  support  of  the  membership, 
we  can  plan  to  have  such  a sup- 
per before  each  meeting,  at  least 
during  the  winter  months. 

This  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  closer  contact  with  the  Hos- 
pital and  will  encourage  the  mem- 
bers who  live  at  some  distance  to 
plan  for  the  evening  meal  here, 
the  inducement  being  a chance  to 
meet  and  visit  with  old  friends  be- 
fore the  more  serious  aspects  of 
the  meeting  have  to  be  met. 

During  the  winter  months  we 
plan  a series  of  talks  by  leading 
members  of  the  Hospital  Staff  on 
the  Medical  subjects  allied  to 
nursing. 

The  majority  of  the  Alumnae 
members  apparently  prefer  these 
subjects,  but,  if  any  member  has 
a suggestion  for  some  other  type 
of  educational  topic  or  form  of 
entertainment,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  the  Staff  Clinic  in 
the  Out  Patient  Department  or  at 
my  home.  Telephone  LA  3-7036. 

Remember,  your  Alumnae  As- 
sociation is  only  as  effective  as 
you,  the  members,  make  it.  Please 
help,  one  and  all. 

Winifred  G.  Wilson 
Chairman  Program 
Committee 

Happiness  is  a kind  of  energy;  and 
an  energy  is  evidently  produced,  and 
not  like  property  merely  possessed. 

— Aristotle 


DR.  JOE  V.  MEIGS 

Dr.  Joe  V.  Meigs,  the  speaker 
at  the  November  Alumnae  Meet- 
ing, is  well  known  to  Alumnae 
Members.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  since  graduation  from 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

He  has  been  Gynecologist  at 
Pondville  Hospital,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  is  at 
present  Chief  of  Vincent  Gyneco- 
logy Service  at  M.  G.  H. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  impor- 
tant papers  on  his  specialty  and 
has  directed  and  participated  in 
the  research  program  at  this  hos- 
pital which  resulted  in  the  early 
diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer  by 
means  of  the  vaginal  smear. 

His  exceptional  ability,  his  suc- 
cessful career,  and  his  genial  per- 
sonality makes  him  a very  wel- 
come speaker,  and  we  are  privil- 
eged to  have  him  address  us  on 
the  subject  of  “The  Cytological  Di- 
agnosis of  Uterine  Cancer."  As 
nurses  we  are  interested  in  the 
progress  made  toward  combating 
cancer,  and  Dr.  Meigs  will  also 
give  some  valuable  information 
and  suggestions  in  the  terminal 
home  care  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients from  the  disease. 

Eleanor  Pitman 

JANUARY  ALUMNI  MEETING 

Miss  Sleeper  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January 
30,  1950.  Her  subject  will  be 
"Highlights  in  Nursing  in  1950." 
We  hope  this  time  to  hear  about 
her  trip  to  England  in  March  as 
representative  to  the  Florence 
Nightingale  International  Founda- 
tion. 
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APHASIA  REHABILITATION 

ELLEN  KEEFE  DONOHUE 

Consultant  in  Aphasia  Rehabilitation,  U.  S.  Veterans  Administration 


l am  not  a doctor.  What  I have 
to  say  is  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
perience in  group  participation 
and  group  thinking  among  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Aphasia 
Unit,  here  and  at  the  Cushing  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital. 

Aphasia  is  a loss  of  symbolic 
formulation.  It  renders  an  individ- 
ual incapable  of  correct  manipula- 
tion of  the  symbols  of  language. 
Two  types  predominate;  e.  g.,  ex- 
pressive and  receptive.  It  is  due 
to  traumatic  brain  injuries  or  to 
brain  lesions.  I think  a clearer 
concept  is  that  one  of  the  elements 
of  aphasia  is  the  disintegration  of 
the  function  of  language.  And  by 
language  we  mean  the  four  ele- 
ments, reading,  writing,  spelling 
and  speech. 

Cases  differ  widely  and  perhaps 
the  only  generalization  it  is  safe 
to  make  is  to  say  that  it  is  unsafe 
to  generalize!  There's  a new  em- 
phasis on  aphasia  in  children  and 
I see  some  evidence  that  specific 
reading  disability,  word  blindness 
and  word  deafness  is  likely  to  be 
diagnosed  as  aphasia.  The  con- 
genital non-reader  shows  lan- 
guage handicap  and  some  con- 
fusion of  symbols  but  it  is  not 
aphasia  in  the  traditional  medical 
use  of  the  word. 

Since  the  aphasic  veteran  pa- 
tient is  my  special  interest,  I shall 
limit  my  remarks  to  him  and  his 
disability  and  the  techniques  em- 
ployed in  his  rehabilitation.  The 
aphasic  patient  is  interesting  and 
unique.  He  does  not  react  or  be- 
have as  other  individuals  do. 
Those  we  see  are  men  whose 
language  disorder  is  the  result  of 


brain  injury,  in  most  cases  injury 
from  gunshot  wounds.  Depending 
upon  the  extent  and  localization 
of  the  injury  as  well  as  upon  the 
original  language  facility  of  the 
injured  veteran,  the  degree  and 
type  of  aphasia  varies.  The  pa- 
tient is  inadequate  in  expressing 
ideas  and  his  comprehension  is 
often  impaired. 

Few  men  with  severe  brain  in- 
juries survived  World  War  I.  They 
died  of  infection.  The  new  drugs 
are  responsible  for  their  protec- 
tion in  World  War  II.  The  larger 
number  who  survived  as  aphasic 
veterans  made  a specific  plan  for 
their  rehabilitation  necessary,  and 
increased  the  interest  in  aphasia. 
Many  institutions  — hospitals  and 
colleges  chiefly  — have  worked 
with  aphasic  veterans  but  two 
specialists  designated  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  as  national 
consultants  were  appointed  and 
two  centers  established  for  their 
hospitalization.  Dr.  J.  M.  Nielsen 
of  Los  Angeles  is  consultant  for  the 
Western  section  of  the  country  and 
Dr.  Edwin  M.  Cole  of  Boston  for 
the  Eastern  section.  For  hospital- 
ized aphasic  veterans,  Birming- 
ham Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital at  Van  Nuys  California  is 
the  center  for  the  West  and  Cush- 
ing Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital at  Framingham,  Massachu- 
setts for  the  East.  In  this  area  the 
Veterans  Language  Clinic  of  the 
Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  is 
very  active  and  the  results  there 
are  gratifying,  both  in  the  day 
and  night  clinics. 

We  must  remember  that  when 
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the  aphasic  brain  injured  patient 
regains  consciousness  in  some 
hospital,  his  aphasia  is  severe.  He 
does  not  know  where  he  is.  Often 
he  does  not  know  who  he  is.  He 
does  not  remember  family  and 
friends.  He  hears  talk  which  he 
cannot  comprehend.  He  is  iso- 
lated and  the  frustration  and  de- 
pression of  this  isolation  affect 
him  deeply.  Not  only  does  he 
find  difficulty  in  talking  or  under- 
standing words  but  he  frequently 
suffers  an  additional  handicap. 
He  often  has  a paralyzed  arm  and 
foot  or  a disorder  in  vision  or  in 
some  other  form  of  sensation. 

The  question  is  how  can  we  help 
this  group  of  patients  to  reinte- 
grate with  society.  Working  out 
the  best  possible  neurological  re- 
construction is  obviously  the  so- 
lution. By  the  time  we  see  the 
patient  he  has  had  the  benefit  of 
careful  neuro-surgical  analysis 
and  treatment.  Skull  defects  have 
been  removed.  Plates,  where  nec- 
essary, have  been  inserted.  Part 
of  the  neurological  reconstruction 
has  been  accomplished. 

Our  first  job  then,  is  one  of  eval- 
uation of  the  patient  from  every 
point  of  view:  language  loss,  lan- 
guage facility  at  present  and  prior 
to  injury,  loss  of  motility,  need  of 
braces  or  other  help,  use  of  writ- 
ing hand.  Other  questions  arise. 
What  was  his  education  level  prior 
to  injury?  What  was  his  family 
background,  handedness,  pre-in- 
jury  personality?  Is  there  a pos- 
sibility of  convulsive  seizures? 
What  supportive  therapies — phy- 
sical, occupational,  educational, 
vocational — should  accompany  a 
program  of  language  retraining? 
( These  supportive  therapies  are  of 
great  value  psychologically  for 
they  often  provide  tangible  proof 


to  the  patient  that  there  are  things 
which  he  can  do  and  that  there 
are  areas  in  which  his  perform- 
ance can  be  improved.  In  many 
cases  they  have  proved  to  be  a 
first  step  to  a new  vocation.) 

What  is  the  patient  like?  What 
is  the  appearance  of  the  disabil- 
ity? Half  of  his  body  may  be 
paralyzed;  his  memory  is  frequent- 
ly unreliable;  initiative  and  ambi- 
tion may  be  lost  or  impaired;  the 
ability  to  orient  himself  well  in 
space  is  lost;  his  vision  may  be  im- 
paired; post-traumatic  epilepsy 
may  be  present  with  excessive  fa- 
tiguability  and  persistent  head- 
ache. He  may  be  a man  who  gets 
lost  in  his  home  neighborhood, 
who  cannot  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion, who  forgets  what  he  came  to 
buy,  who  is  startled  by  the  unex- 
pected opening  of  a door  and  finds 
the  speed  of  a hockey  game  un- 
bearable! 

It  is  obvious  that  the  aphasic 
veteran  is  deprived  of  the  power 
t o communicate  satisfactorily 
through  language  loss.  Well,  what 
is  the  cure,  or  treatment?  It  is  the 
business  of  the  language  therapist 
to  employ  drills  and  techniques 
which  have  been  designed  to  re- 
train the  language  function,  name- 
ly, to  restore  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  spell  and  speak.  We  use 
the  alphabet,  sounds,  simple 
words,  phrases  in  many  ways  to 
help  the  patient  work  his  way 
back  to  the  effective  use  of  lan- 
guage. 

Automatic  speech  which  is  repe- 
titive and  involuntary  is  some- 
times present  and  may  be  used  to 
aid  recall.  These  bits  of  speech 
may  be  things  learned  in  child- 
hood and  now  repeated  on  an  un- 
conscious level.  The  aphasic  may 
not  be  able  to  identify  an  isolated 
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written  number,  but  can  say  it 
serially,  beginning  with  "one."  He 
may  identify  a letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet if  he  begins  with  “a".  This, 
very  briefly,  is  the  language  dis- 
ability. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  neu- 
rologist and  with  the  guidance 
provided  by  medical  records  and 
the  records  of  the  phychologist 
and  medcial  social  workers  a pro- 
gram of  language  rehabilitation 
which  is  based  upon  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  individ- 
ual patient  is  planned.  The  pa- 
tient is  then  assigned  to  the  thera- 
pist whose  specific  technical  train- 
ing, educational  experience  and 
personality  seem  to  fit  her  espe- 
cially for  success  in  working  with 
him.  After  conference  on  the  in- 
dividualized therapeutic  program 
the  therapist  begins  to  carry  out 
the  training.  In  this  particular 
set-up  the  close  contact  between 
consultants,  therapist  and  patient 
provides  an  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuous evaluation  and  modifica- 
tion of  treatment  as  progress  is 
made  and  conditions  of  recovery 
change. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  variable  in 
the  whole  situation  is  the  therapist. 
What  should  a therapist  in 
this  language  field  know?  What 
should  she  (or  he)  be  like?  Ob- 
viously a therapist  must  have  a 
good  education.  Training  in  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  psychology  are 
necessary.  She  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  mental  and  educa- 
tional measurements,  mental  hy- 
giene; training  and  experience  in 
speech  correction  covering  a wide 
variety  of  speech  disabilities  and 
voice  inadequacies.  She  should 
have  teaching  experience,  espe- 
cially at  the  level  of  language 
acquisition.  The  therapist  should 


have  good  clear  American  speech 
free  from  mannerisms,  exagger- 
ated localisms  or  foreign  accent. 
It  is  essential  also  that  she  have 
a knowledge  of  modern  methods 
of  instruction.  Skill  and  experience 
in  the  association  of  material  are 
economical  and  effective. 

Success  in  the  job  depends 
largely  upon  the  personality  of 
the  therapist.  She  should  be 
pleasant  and  friendly  but  must 
recognize  that  the  first  objective 
is  the  language  rehabilitation  of 
the  patient.  The  patient  is  too  in- 
secure for  the  use  of  subtleties, 
the  ready  retort,  the  practical  joker 
or  the  racontuer.  Neither  is  he 
subject  to  enchantment!  The  over- 
solicitous  or  too  charming  thera- 
pist may  prove  a burden  to  these 
confused  aphasic  patients  or  may 
produce  a degree  of  dependence 
which  makes  transfer  later  on 
painful  to  the  patient  and  difficult 
for  those  who  are  trying  to  intro- 
duce him  into  normal  life  again. 
The  therapist  must  be  optimistic 
regarding  progress  and  sympa- 
thetic with  the  patient's  disabili- 
ties. She  must  be  dependable  re- 
garding work  and  meticulous  con- 
cerning appointments  which  are 
often  hard  for  these  disabled  men 
to  keep.  She  must  be  fair  and  free 
from  prejudices.  She  should  have 
qualities  of  personality  which  will 
free  the  patient,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  from  the  self-conscious- 
ness and  insecurity  aphasia  im- 
poses. The  therapist  must  recog- 
nize that  the  age  of  the  patient  is 
important  and  that  the  youth  of 
the  aphasic  veteran  concerned  is 
perhaps  his  greatest  asset  for  re- 
covery. She  must,  therefore,  be 
willing  to  apply  immediate  and 
sustained  techniques.  She  must 
show  interest,  ability,  ingenuity 
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and  originality  in  the  practical 
application  of  therapy.  She  must 
have  patience! 

The  psychological  aspects  of 
therapy  are  considered  of  first  im- 
portance by  therapists.  Treatment 
periods  are  well  planned  and  busi- 
ness-like; the  therapist  is  well 
poised  and  confident  because  of 
the  sense  of  well-being  it  gives  the 
patient;  and  she  manifests  a basic 
respect  for  the  personality  and 
the  potentialities  of  the  patient. 
Therapists  recognize  that  since  the 
patient  has  suffered  a serious 
crippling  in  language,  his  whole 
personality  is  injured  and  he  must 
be  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  personality  disorder  as  well 
as  language  disorder.  This  as- 
pect of  mental  hygiene  is  of  para- 
mount importance. 

In  regard  to  materials  used,  the 
therapist  must  devise  much  of 
these.  Because  of  the  dissimilarity 
of  patients  and  the  differences  in 
their  needs  large  stock  piles  of 
material  would  be  expensive  and 
unwieldy.  The  most  effective  mate- 
rial is  current,  fluid  and  imagina- 
tive and  devised  in  terms  of  the 
patient's  needs.  It  is  good  to  read, 
to  be  read  to,  to  sing,  to  say  things 
serially,  to  say  old  rhymes  and  the 
like.  Originally  learned  material, 
such  as  the  days  of  the  week,  re- 
introduce material  and  related 
material  follows.  Nouns  come  first, 
then  phrases,  then  sentences.  The 
aphasic  patient  is  asked  to  repeat 
groups  of  words  to  promote  a 
natural  speech  rhythm.  Poetry 
reading  and  memorizing  are  used, 
vocabulary  building  and  diction- 
ary use  are  profitable.  Speech 
and  writing  based  upon  units  of 
work;  writing  letters;  spoken  and 
written  greetings;  seasonal  mate- 
rial is  helpful.  The  study  of  cal- 


endars, thermometers,  weather 
charts  re-orient  the  patient.  Things 
of  daily  living;  names  of  family 
members,  articles  of  furniture; 
food;  jobs;  maps;  measurements; 
meeting  people;  telling  time;  mak- 
ing change  prove  stimulating.  It 
doesn't  sound  easy,  and  it  isn't! 

In  every  exercise  where  possi- 
ble, coordination  must  be  made. 
The  symbols  of  language,  seen, 
heard,  spoken  and  written  are 
used  in  an  effort  to  re-establish 
visual,  motor,  auditory  and  kines- 
thetic impressions. 

As  power  of  expression  returns, 
mistakes  are  interesting.  They  are 
mostly  mistakes  due  to  a tendency 
to  paraphrase  or  to  associate.  One 
who  could  read  every  word  of  "It 
rains  and  the  wind  is  never 
weary",  read:  "It's  wet  and  the 
wind  is  all  the  time  blowing". 
Asked  to  give  a word  beginning 
with  the  letter  "e"  one  said 
"clown",  then  "no,  it's  circus",  and 
finally,  "elephant".  As  time  and 
work  go  on  these  mistakes  tend 
to  disappear  and  the  patient 
shows  great  gains  in  confidence. 

How  do  we  know  we  are  suc- 
ceeding and  what  is  the  goal?  In 
language  therapy  for  aphasic  pa- 
tients there  is  no  common  denom- 
inator regarding  rate  of  progress : 
reactions  of  patients  to  the  exten- 
sive and  varied  therapeutic  tech- 
niques for  language  retaining;  or 
estimated  time  to  complete  lan- 
guage rehabilitation.  Satisfactory 
results  must  be  results  acceptable 
in  terms  of  the  language  loss  of 
the  particular  patient.  His  care 
and  progress  must  be  considered 
in  terms  of  many  factors,  includ- 
ing age,  sex,  intelligence,  educa- 
tional achievement  prior  to  in- 
jury, as  well  as  his  background 
culturally,  socially,  artistically. 
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, The  ultimate  goal  of  language 
! retraining  is  proficiency  in  the 

use  of  language — reading,  writing, 
spelling  and  speech.  This  includes 
f the  ability  to  express  and  compre- 

5 hend  these  four  elements  of  lan- 

i guage.  The  patient  is  made  aware 

I that  speech  is  a social  process  and 

\ that  we  are  concerned  with  lan- 

! guage  for  purposes  of  communica- 

tion. He  understands  that  his  pro- 
I gram  of  speech  rehabilitation 

makes  every  effort  to  liberate  the 
speaker,  to  help  him  to  recapture 
the  easy  unself-conscious  speech 
he  enjoyed  prior  to  brain  injury, 
and  to  make  possible  habitual 
speech  which  will  re-establish 
communication  between  himself 
and  the  world  without  strain  to  the 
speaker  or  to  the  listener.  The  in- 
terpretation and  comprehension  of 
the  printed  page  at  a satisfactory 
rate  of  speed  is  the  overall  goal 
for  reading.  Writing  disability  in 
an  aphasic  patient  may  be  due  to 
one  cause  or  a combination  of 
causes.  Legibility,  satisfactory 
speed,  and  ease  of  performance 
are  the  writing  goals. 

I began  by  saying  that  generali- 
zations about  aphasics  are  un- 
sound. But  out  of  all  this  new  ex- 
perience due  to  the  increased  num- 
bers among  us,  persons  in  this 
field  have  arrived  at  a few  con- 
clusions; e.  g.,  that  the  pronosis  is 
better  when : 

1.  The  person  is  young. 

2.  When  aphasia  is  due  to  a 
traumatic  injury  rather  than  some 
form  of  vascular  accident. 

3.  When  the  treatment  is  be- 
I gun  soon  after  injury. 

! 4.  When  the  person  has  an 

outgoing  personality  (less  resis- 
tance and  reticense). 

' 5.  When  initiative  is  present. 

I should  add  another  based 


upon  the  fact  that  the  therapist  is 
the  variable: 

6.  When  the  therapist  appre- 
ciates all  the  values  involved. 

As  in  any  other  program  of  re- 
habilitation, the  aphasic  patient 
is  encouraged  and  trained  for  a 
return  to  normal  living,  insofar  as 
it  is  possible.  The  aphasia  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion in  this  area  seeks  to  get  men 
from  hospitalization  and  its  care 
and  therapy  to  living  in  the  com- 
munity and  having  therapy  on  an 
out-patient  basis.  The  next  step 
is  a job  and  therapy  on  release 
time  or  the  night  clinic. 

The  team  set-up  has  great  value 
in  our  work.  It  is  made  up  of 
Neuropsychiatrist,  Consultant  in 
Aphasia  Rehabilitation,  Psycholo- 
gist, Medical  Social  Worker  and 
Therapist.  We  in  turn  are  eager 
to  promote  and  make  available  to 
our  men,  the  other  necessary  ther- 
apies which  are  provided  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  aphasic  veteran, 
through  our  collective  skills  and 
therapies,  can  become  sufficiently 
restored  to  be  returned  to  the  com- 
munity for  a useful  and  person- 
ally satisfying  participation  in  its 
affairs. 

Biography  of  Miss  Donohue 

Miss  Ellen  Keefe  Donohue  is 
Consultant  in  Aphasia  Rehabilita- 
tion, Veterans  Administration, 
Area  1 (which  includes  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  State)  and 
works  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edwin  M.  Cole,  National  Consul- 
tant in  Aphasia. 

Miss  Donohue  was  born  in  Indi- 
ana and  had  her  early  schooling 
and  first  teaching  experience 
there.  She  attended  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Columbia  University,  and 
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did  special  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  She  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School 
in  New  York  City  and  later  be- 
came Director  of  Speech  Educa- 
tion and  Remedial  Reading  in  its 
Midtown  Branch.  She  was  associ- 
ated with  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Orton  in 
his  studies  of  neurological  speech 
and  reading  disorders  in  the  Neu- 
rological Institute  in  New  York, 
and  worked  with  a variety  of 
speech  and  reading  cases  under 
his  direction.  She  gave  courses 
in  the  Teacher  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools 
and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Miss  Donohue  was 
also  associated  with  the  Institute 
for  Personality  Development  in 
New  York,  working  with  the  late 
Dr.  Caroline  Zachary,  head  of 
Child  Guidance  for  the  New  York 
City  Public  Schools.  She  became 
associated  with  Dr.  Cole  some 
years  ago  and  participated  in  his 
programs  for  retraining  patients 
having  specific  reading  disability 
reguiring  speech  and  voice  correc- 
tion, aphasia  rehabilitation  and 
related  problems  of  language  dis- 
ability. 

Following  World  War  II,  the 
Veterans  Administration  found 
that  a national  aphasia  program 
was  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
care  for  the  large  number  of  vet- 
erans who  suffered  brain  injury. 
Two  National  Consultants  were 
appointed,  one  for  the  West  Coast 
and  one  for  the  East.  Dr.  Edwin 
M.  Cole  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  became  the  Consul- 
tant for  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
country.  Miss  Donohue  came  to 
Boston  on  leave  from  the  Ethical 
Culture  School  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  program  in  this 
section  and  has  become  a mem- 


ber of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Aphasia  Program.  Her  work 
is  centered  in  the  Cushing  Veter- 
ans administration  Hospital  at  Fra- 
mingham, Massachusetts,  one  of 
the  three  national  aphasia  centers 
of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  here  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  where  a Veter- 
ans Language  Clinic  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1946  for  the  care 
of  ambulatory  aphasic  patients. 

Eleanor  Pitman 

QUARTERLIES  RETURNED, 
SEPTEMBER,  1950 

Sally  F.  Thorndike 
Barbara  Raimer 
Mrs.  Rose  Jacobs  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Ruth  Larson 
Mrs.  Alice  R.  Davidson 
Jean  Evelyn  Lutz 
Louise  R.  Lubinsky 
Lois  Pope 

Mrs.  Marjory  W.  Landrum 

Rita  Keane  Murphy 

Mrs.  Fay  Isenberg 

Mary  L.  Casey 

Mrs.  Vivian  Carroll  Verrochi 

Mrs.  Barbara  E.  Warren 

In  order  to  reduce  to  a minimum 
the  number  of  Quarterlies  returned 
for  want  of  correct  address  we 
plan  to  print  in  each  issue  a list 
of  those  returned  from  the  previ- 
ous group.  Unclaimed  Quarterlies 
mean  an  unnecessary  expense  to 
our  Association  as  well  as  disap- 
pointment to  those  members  fail- 
ing to  receive  them. 

If  your  name  is  on  this  list,  or  if 
you  know  the  mailing  address  of 
one  whose  name  appears  here, 
won't  you  get  in  touch  with  Mrs. 
Harrington  at  the  Alumnae  Office 
so  that  our  mailing  list  may  be 
kept  up  to  date? 

R.  B. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY 
M.G.H.  CLUB 

A meeting  of  the  Worcester 
County  M.  G.  H.  Club  was  held 
on  Oct.  10,  1950  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Madeline  Hoelsch,  10  Perrot 
Street,  Worcester. 

Present  were: 

Sylvia  Fay  Gagner  (1917) 
Pres. 

Catherine  E.  Philbin  (1932) 
Sec'ty  and  Treas. 

Laura  Currier  Morrison 
(1915) 

Margaret  Deiter 

Gula  Boyce 

Charlotte  Hall 

Edith  Dasey  Mooney  (1943) 

Annette  Heinzle  Demarais 
(1944) 

Adelaide  Delong  Dea  (1918) 

and  Madeline  Hamel  Hoelsch 
(1944),  our  hostess.  We  enjoyed 
a delicious  box  lunch  with  deserts 
made  by  many  of  our  group.  The 
date  of  the  next  meeting  was  set 
for  May,  1951  to  be  held  at  the 
Sterling  Inn  which  will  be  as  cen- 
trally located  as  possible  for  all 
of  us. 

We  hope  this  will  induce  many 
more  of  the  M.  G.  H.  nurses  in 
Worcester  to  join  us  for  our  next 
meeting  inasmuch  as  we  really 
have  nice  times.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested and  would  like  a notice  of 
the  next  meeting,  write  to  Cather- 
ine Philbin,  44  Hammond  Street, 
Clinton,  Mass. 


MERRIMACK  VALLEY 
M.G.H.  CLUB 

The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  Valley  M.  G.  H.  Club  met 
Wednesday,  October  18,  at  the 
Red  Tavern  in  Methuen.  This  was 
a dinner  meeting  followed  by  a 
social  hour  which  was  planned 


by  Catherine  Wilson  Day.  We 
played  all  sorts  of  games  and  did 
catch  up  on  our  visiting  with  each 
other.  Edith  Dunnels  Eastman  gave 
a resume  of  last  year's  work  of 
the  club.  A varied  program  com- 
bining social  and  current  topics 
has  been  planned  for  the  coming 
year. 

We  hope  very  much  to  increase 
our  membership  this  year,  but  the 
going  is  slow. 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera 
Publicity  Chairman 

A GOLDEN  JUBILEE 

Is  everyone  aware  that  the  Am- 
erican Journal  of  Nursing  marked 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  October? 
In  commemoration  of  the  event 
there  was  published  a most  attrac- 
tive, informative  issue  containing 
everything  from  a condensed  his- 
tory of  nursing  over  the  past  half 
century  to  articles  on  the  newest 
drugs  and  techniques. 

Three  M.  H.  G.'ers  have  con- 
tributed articles  to  this  issue. 

Ruth  Sleeper  wrote  on  "Nursing 
Care  Throughout  Fifty  Years". 

Mary  Ella  Chayer  gave  us  "The 
Trail  of  the  Textbook". 

Ellwynne  M.  Vreeland  reviewed 
"Fifty  Years  of  Nursing  in  the 
Federal  Government  Nursing 
Services". 

The  history  of  the  Journal  shows 
that  several  M.  G.  H'ers  have 
functioned  as  regular  members  of 
its  editorial  staff. 

To  us  at  M.  G.  H.  as  well  as  to 
nurses  all  over  the  world  the  Am- 
erican Journal  of  Nursing  has  been 
a source  of  inspiration,  news,  and 
learning,  these  fifty  years.  To  the 
Journal  and  its  staff  we  send  con- 
gratulations. 

R.  B. 
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CLASS  OF  1940  REUNION 

The  "Remember  When's"  flew 
thick  and  fast  over  the  weekend 
of  August  26  and  27.  After  ten 
years  there  is  a lot  of  talking  to  be 
done!  Nineteen  out  of  a class  of 
forty-seven,  including  Pat  B.  In- 
gersoll  and  Dotty  B.  Wyman, 
showed  up  for  at  least  part  of  the 
Reunion.  Most  of  the  girls  are 
married  and  most  of  them  have 
children.  Everyone  looked  just  as 
we  remembered  them,  only  better. 
Although  ten  years  had  elapsed, 
at  times  it  seemed  like  only  yes- 
terday. 

Who  came?  Jean  French  Rich- 
ardson, Grace  Kirmes  Bushee, 
Olga  "Midge"  Andruskiw,  Marg- 
aret Griffin,  Madalene  Brown, 
Edith  Curtis  Masters,  Elizabeth 
Pritchard  Dunbar,  Melba  Packard 
Quint,  Eleanor  Belcher  Call,  Alma 
Merriam  Burrill,  Shirley  Leavitt 
Constantino,  Irene  Tirelis  Reilly, 
Dorothy  Boos  Wyman,  Flora  Col- 
son Hary,  Esther  Snyder  Stocklin, 
Patricia  Bockes  Ingersoll,  Dorothy 
Ayer  Guthrie,  Judy  Binns  Cady 
and  Carolyn  Dean.  Kay  Jarvis 
Johnson  was  in  California  with 
her  husband  visiting  her  mother. 
Kay  and  Luther  are  waiting  for 
the  Army  to  give  them  a call.  We 
were  very  glad  to  see  Pat  Inger- 
soll and  Dotty  Wyman  and  to 
know  that  they  had  not  forgotten 
us. 

After  Registration  and  a Business 
Meeting  in  the  Ether  Dome,  the 
Hospital  Photographer  took  pic- 
tures of  us  in  front  of  the  Bulfinch 
Building  and  again  as  we  ate 
lunch  in  the  Supervisors'  Dining 
Room.  Some  of  the  shots  were 
guite  funny,  as  when  a slice  of 
bread  was  poised  in  mid-air  while 
the  mouth  gaped  open.  I dare  not 
go  on!  We  were  very  sorry  that 


Dr.  Clark  could  not  be  with  us, 
but  Miss  Lepper  was  our  guest  at 
the  Luncheon  and  filled  in  the 
answers  to  our  guestions  of 
"Where  is — ?".  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  two  very  neatly  uniformed 
Students,  we  toured  the  new 
corners  of  the  Hospital  and  mar- 
velled at  the  Science  Labora- 
tories (air  conditioned)  in  the 
Domestic  Building  where  we  used 
to  eat  and  the  Beau  Parlors  at 
Thayer  (the  very  idea!).  We  paid 
a visit  to  the  Chapel  on  the  way 
and  saw  the  Vincent-Burnham 
Building.  It  is  Burnham  on  top, 
Vincent  in  the  middle  and  Doctors' 
Offices  on  the  first  floor.  A new 
and  very  large  Apothecary  takes 
up  all  of  the  basement.  We  rested 
for  a moment  in  the  comfortable 
lounge  chairs  in  the  Conference 
Room  on  Vincent  2.  There  Flo 
Colson  Hary  decided  to  say 
"Goodbye"  and  head  back  home 
to  Rockland,  Maine.  There  too, 
most  of  the  girls  gained  the  cour- 
age to  drive  out  to  the  Ingersolls' 
for  an  hour  of  relaxation.  Boston 
was  showing  us  one  of  its  sultriest 
weekends  of  the  season. 

At  6:30  P.M.  we  all  gathered 
at  the  Hotel  Beaconsfield  where 
we  found  a telegram  from  Molly 
Spinney  sending  her  best  and 
wishing  she  could  join  us,  but  due 
to  illness  in  the  immediate  family 
was  unable  to  do  so.  After  dinner 
Betty  P.  Dunbar  left  for  N.  J.  with 
her  husband  and  Pat  B.  Ingersoll 
drove  to  N.  H.  where  she  and  her 
family  were  summering.  On  Sun- 
day we  met  at  the  N.  E.  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children  in  Mar- 
garet Giffin's  living-room.  There 
Brunch  was  served  and  a very 
tasty  meal  it  was,  too — just  ask 
Dotty.  Everyone  was  there  except 
Pat,  Betty,  Flo  and  Sunny.  Esther 
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Snyder  Stocklin  was  unable  to 
attend  the  Saturday  functions  but 
did  come  for  the  Brunch.  Much 
talking  and  picture-taking  high- 
lighted this  affair.  Eleanor  B.  Call's 
two  little  girls,  Marilyn  and  Chris- 
tine, were  there  and  had  a won- 
derful time  trying  on  Midge's 
pearls  and  bracelets.  Around  one 
P.  M.  we  started  to  leave  for  our 
respective  homes.  Maggie  Giffin 
drove  back  to  Osterville  with  Dot- 
ty A.  Guthrie.  As  soon  as  all  had 
left  Midge  Andruskiw,  Pinky 
Brown,  Dotty  B.  Wyman  and  Caro- 
lyn Dean  joined  Eleanor  Belcher 
Call  in  her  backyard  for  a barbe- 
cue supper.  It  was  such  fun!  Sorry 
you  all  could  not  be  with  us.  Next 
Reunion — 1955!  Or  should  we 
make  it  sooner? 

B.  C.  Dean 

CORRECTION 
(With  Our  Apologies) 

In  the  September  issue  — Re- 
union of  the  Class  of  1920  — Miss 
Johnson's  name  was  misprinted 
to  read  "Miss  Jackson". 


A man  is  in  general  more  pleased 
when  he  has  a good  dinner  upon  his 
table  than  when  his  wife  speaks  Greek. 

— Samuel  Johnson 


OLD  TIMER'S  NIGHT 

(Condensed  from  the  NEWS) 

On  the  evening  of  October  16, 
250  of  the  approximately  400  who 
have  been  active  M.  H.  G.  'ers  for 
twenty  years  or  more  were  feted 
at  a dinner  party,  the  gift  of  a gen- 
erous friend  of  the  Hospital.  Their 
wives,  husbands  or  friends  were 
present  as  guests  of  another  friend 
who  gave  the  gift  through  the  Lad- 
ies' Visiting  Committee.  The  list  of 
Old  Timers  included  representa- 
tives from  all  groups.  Professional, 
Non-Professional,  Board  Members, 
Corporation  Members  of  the  La- 
dies' Visiting  Committee. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the 
Nurses'  Dining  Room  with  student 
nurses  and  student  dietitians  act- 
ing as  waitresses.  Some  diners, 
who  were  to  participate  in  the 
evening  program,  arrived  in  cos- 
tume. Dessert  included  cakes  cut 
at  each  table  by  the  senior  person 
at  that  table. 

Entertainment  included  a speech 
by  Dr.  Clark,  a movie  depicting 
Dr.  Morton's  first  public  demon- 
tration  of  the  use  of  ether  in  major 
surgery,  a community  sing,  and 
a skit  put  on  by  the  House  Staff. 


Diplomacy  is  the  art  of  letting  some- 
one have  your  way — Daniel  Varre 
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3n  inmortam 


Alice  Keoney  Bryant 
Class  of  1910 


Alice  Keaney,  later  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Bryant  of  Hudson, 
Massachusetts,  died  in  that  town 
on  June  10,  1948,  after  a short  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Bryant  and  an  only 
child,  a son  named  for  his  father, 
live  in  Hudson.  There  are  four 
grandchildren. 

While  a very  young  student,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  Alice 
Keaney  well  for  she  was  one  of 
my  two  room-mates  in  the  house 
at  Jamaica  Plain  where  we  lived 
during  the  preliminary  course  at 
Simmons  College.  I soon  appre- 
ciated her  calmness  of  manner 
and  thoughtfulness  of  others.  She 
was  a good  student  but  worked 
hard  to  maintain  her  standing. 
While  never  carefree  or  casual, 
she  set  the  rest  of  us  a good  ex- 
ample by  demonstrating  the  dif- 
ference between  well  planned  and 
poorly  planned  time. 

Immediately  following  gradua- 
tion, Mrs.  Bryant  did  private  duty 
in  Boston  for  a few  months  and 
then  was  assistant  superintendent 
of  nurses  at  the  Memorial  Hospital 


in  Worcester  for  about  a year  and 
a half.  'The  Gray  Book'  of  1912  is 
the  first  that  lists  her  by  her  mar- 
ried name  and  as  living  in  Hud- 
son. During  World  War  I she  was 
public  health  nurse  in  that  town. 
Then  came  a long  period  without 
active  nursing.  Around  1929  she 
was  an  industrial  nurse  at  Fire- 
stone Footwear  Corporation.  In 
1935,  the  Bryants  moved  to  Chi- 
cago and  Mrs.  Bryant  was  in 
charge  of  a Division  in  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hospital.  In  1941  the 
family  returned  to  Hudson  and 
during  recent  years  she  did  con- 
siderable private  nursing  in  Marl- 
boro Hospital. 

Classmates  remember  Alice 
Keaney  Bryant  as  a person  of  few 
words,  but  as  a person  who  cheer- 
fully met  as  many  of  her  respon- 
sibilities as  it  was  humanly  possi- 
ble to  do.  Her  philosophy  of  living 
included  the  belief  that  it  is  every- 
one's duty  to  do  his  or  her  best 
and  to  strive  to  raise  the  level 
of  that  best. 

S.  J. 
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W/ien  the  Name  of  a State  is  not  given  in  an  Address,  Massachusetts  is  understood 


1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

CA  7-0909 

Members  of  the  class  will  be  sorry  and 
surprised  to  learn  that  Alice  Keaney  Bryant 
died  in  1948.  The  obituary  notice  appears 
on  another  page. 

Mary  Chayer’s  new  address  is  80  Whitehall 
Road,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Another  of  our  class  is  joining  the  retired 
group.  On  January  1st,  “Bobo”  Robertson 
will  retire  from  the  position  of  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
the  position  she  has  held  twenty-three  years. 
She  will  go  to  Montreal  to  live  with  her 
sister  who  has  just  purchased  a house  at 
4140  Hampton  Ave.  She  will  be  missed 
not  only  by  the  different  groups  at  the  In- 
firmary and  the  local  members  of  her  class, 
but  by  the  Bordeaux  Belles  of  World  War 
I and  the  Old  South  Church  where  she  has 
been  an  active  member  of  several  of  its 
committees.  But  we  are  generous  enough 
to  congratulate  those  fortunate  groups  of 
Montrealers  who  will  find  Miss  Robertson 
among  their  numbers.  Those  of  us  who 
know  Miss  Robertson  will  have  admired 
several  of  her  very  individual  characteristics. 
One  is  her  habit  of  setting  up  a plan  for 
the  use  of  her  off  duty  hours  and  then  ex- 
ecuting the  plan.  The  result  is  finding  time 
to  do  kind  things  for  others.  Frequent  visits 
to  Miss  Parsons  is  an  example.  Another  re- 
sult is  finding  time  for  recreations  that  are 
re-creation.  In  the  job,  she  creates  an  ad- 
ministrative atmosphere  in  which  her  co- 
workers are  expected  to  act  accordingly. 
We  wish  Miss  Robertson  all  the  satisfaction 
and  happiness  she  deserves.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  wish  her  more  than  that. 

Hazel  Wedgewood  and  two  of  her  sisters 
had  a delightful  trip  this  summer.  They 
went  to  California  by  the  southern  route  and 
returned  by  the  south  central.  The  means 
of  transportation?  “Our  1937  Ford,  and  she 


did  it  all  without  remonstrance.”  They 
visited  many  relatives  en  route  and  stopped 
at  Hazel's  birthplace  in  Nebraska.  “Nothing 
there  now  but  a field  of  wheat.”  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  see  the  mementoes  she  brought 
home?  Remember  the  surprising  little  things 
she  always  had  in  the  pockets  of  that  brown 
broadcloth  suit-coat? 

1915 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1915  will  be 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Harriet 
Silsby  Askew  at  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, in  August,  1950.  Mrs.  Askew's  home 
was  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

1916 

Frances  Robbins  Ladner,  Secretary 
102  Hancock  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

UN  4-2593 

So  far,  no  response  to  the  cards  I sent 
out.  Hope  for  more  encouragement  next 
time.  Our  eldest  daughter  is  a sophomore  at 
Colby.  Oct.  21  and  22  are  parents'  days 
and  I am  planning  on  going.  Enjoyed  it 
very  much  last  year  when  600  parents  regis- 
tered. We  visit  classes  in  the  morning,  are 
guests  for  lunch  at  the  college,  attend  foot- 
ball game  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife  entertain  for  tea.  Many 
stay  over  for  the  chapel  service  on  Sunday. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 

41  Hyde  Street 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

Helen  Bancroft  Thompson  came  down 
from  Westbrook,  Maine,  for  our  reunion. 
Many  were  the  escapades  of  our  days  in 
training  which  she  recalled.  She  has  a 17 
year  old  son  who  ranks  high  in  school  and 
in  his  piano  playing.  Helen  held  several  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  in  her  nursing  work 
before  her  marriage.  She  is  now  a very 
happy  homemaker. 

Rachel  Colby,  at  reunion,  gave  only  the 
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merest  outline  of  all  she  has  accomplished 
during  these  intervening  years.  After  re- 
ceiving her  public  health  preparation  at  Sim- 
mons College,  she  spent  five  years  with  the 
Boston  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society. 
From  there,  in  1927,  she  went  to  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.,  where  she  became  the  Nursing 
Director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
the  position  she  holds  today.  Besides  this 
responsibility,  she  has  been  president  of  the 
Social  Service  Club  and  helped  establish 
three  important  organizations:  a Council 

of  Social  Agencies,  a Mental  Hygiene  Serv- 
ice, later  included  in  the  V.  N.  A.  program, 
and  a Council  of  Community  Nursing.  She 
has  held  office  in  the  New  Britain  College 
Club  and  the  Public  Health  Section  of  the 
State  Nurses’  Association.  There  has  been 
time,  also,  to  represent  her  Church  at  the 
Council  of  Churches.  Her  outside  interests 
include  horseback  riding  which  she  has  en- 
joyed for  years,  and  there  has  always  been 
a Scotch  terrier  in  her  home.  Since  1927, 
Rachel  has  made  over  three  houses  in  Rye, 
N.  H.  These  include  a boat  house  which  is 
now  a most  unique  and  comfortable  “Crick 
House".  After  her  summers  there,  she  en- 
joys the  winter  in  an  old  colonial  home  in 
Berlin,  Conn. 

Louise  May  has  been  a resident  of  Cam- 
bridge since  1936;  she  lived  with  a sister 
who  died  suddenly  two  years  ago,  leaving 
Louise  alone.  She  keeps  in  active  touch  with 
friends  in  China  whither  she  went  after 
graduating  from  M.  G.  H.,  and  where  she 
spent  ten  years  in  Mission  Hospital  work, 
first  in  Wuhu,  then  at  Hangchow.  Louise 
feels  she  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss 
Parsons  and  Miss  McCrae  for  her  nurse’s 
training  and  their  lasting  friendship. 

‘Lost  members’:  Nellie  Bampton,  Hilda 
Bartels,  Mary  Hastings,  Helen  Chandler 
Littler.  Can  anyone  help  locate  them? 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass. 

AS7-6956 
Dear  Classmates: 

As  1 write  this  letter,  winter  has  just 
begun  to  show  it’s  face  and,  by  the  time 
you  read  it,  winter  will  be  here  in  person. 
As  you  know,  your  secretary  must  have 
her  report  in  about  one  and  one  half  or 
two  months  in  advance  to  facilitate  the 


steps  necessary  for  publishing  our  QUAR- 
TERLY. Please  remember  this  when  I ask 
for  news  by  a certain  time. 

Ruth  Tapley  stopped  over  with  me  on 
her  way  to  Maine  and  we  had  a wonder- 
ful visit.  She  then  wrote  me  from  Maine 
saying  that  she  had  met  some  M.  G.  H.’ers 
while  in  Bangor,  where  her  nephew,  George 
Temple,  is  practicing  medicine.  One  of 
the  girls  was  Ruby  Cameron.  Ruby  wants 
very  much  to  join  an  M.  G.  H.  Club  near 
her.  I passed  the  news  on  to  our  efficient 
secretary,  Mrs.  Matthie. 

What  would  we  do  now  without  a secretary 
to  go  to  when  we  want  information  and 
little  jobs  done  for  us?  Somehow  our  job 
is  an  easier  one  for  her  help.  By  the  way, 
Ruth,  Mildred  Haskins  Anderson  is  waiting 
for  a letter  from  you  and  says  never  to 
pass  through  Boston  without  calling  her. 
In  fact,  Mildred  says  that  she  hopes  nothing 
stops  her  from  joining  us  when  we  have 
our  next  class  reunion  and  we  hope  to  have 
it  when  the  Hospital  has  its  reunion.  Ada 
Brown  Pratt  sends  everyone  her  good 
wishes.  Ruth  says  that  Ada’s  daughter  is 
a lovely  young  woman  now.  Ruth  also 
gives  us  the  news  that  Jane  Cassidy  Cos- 
tello is  very  happy  and  doing  well  in  Lewis- 
ton. 

Dora  McEwan  sent  the  following  in- 
teresting letter: 

“This  is  soon  to  be  a hospital  of  over 
300  (N.  Y.  S.  Rehabilitation  Hospital)  as 
we  are  having  the  baby  building  renovated. 
Then  we  will  be  caring  for  257  orthopedic 
patients  and  50  with  cerebral  palsy.  The 
patients  are  of  all  ages  particularly  now 
that  polio  is  affecting  any  age.  We  have 
had  a seven  months  old  baby  and  a sixty- 
nine  year  old  grandfather.  We  do  not  take 
the  acute  cases,  only  those  ready  for  re- 
habilitation. We  really  have  a wonderful 
setup  and  I would  enjoy  showing  it  to 
any  of  you.  I spent  my  summer  at  my 
home  in  Dover,  N.  H.  My  niece,  who  is 
all  of  ten,  still  insists  she  is  going  to  be 
a nurse  — another  M.  G.  H.  one  of  course. 
(Good  for  her,  Dora).  One  favor  — part 
of  my  mail  is  going  to  my  old  address;  53 
Grant  St.,  Utica.  Can  this  be  corrected? 
(Please  note  change  of  address  to  N.  Y.  S. 
Rehabilitation  Hospital,  West  Haverstraw, 
N.  Y.)  Thanks  for  keeping  us  all  up  to 
date.’’ 

I spoke  with  Gertrude  Reynolds  Herman 
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by  telephone.  She  said  that  she  was  busy 
tearing  the  house  to  pieces  and  putting  it 
together  again  because  her  husband  was 
home  and  could  help  her.  What  wonderful 
and  indispensible  people  husbands  are! 
Gertrude  would  like  to  know  how  a young 
family  would  be  given  the  names  of  the 
young  doctors  starting  in  practice  in  the 
community?  She  has  needed  this  very  in- 
formation. I would  suggest  that  our  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Matthie  be  contacted  or  Mrs. 
Matthie’s  successor  as  Mrs.  Matthie  is  leav- 
ing. Our  secretary  makes  an  invaluable 
contact  for  us  with  the  hospital. 

Bertha  Robinson  Stanley  sent  the  follow- 
ing interesting  letter: 

“Wish  often  that  I could  visit  M.  G.  H. 
again.  Maybe  some  time  I can.  My  family 
is  fast  growing  up.  My  son  graduated  last 
year  from  college  and  was  planning  to  take 
up  Naval  Architecture  but  his  plans  are 
at  a standstill  at  present.  He  is  21  and  has 
been  called  to  the  Draft  Board  once  and 
expects  another  call  at  any  time.  I do  wish 
conditions  could  be  straightened  out.  Then 
boys  could  know  where  they  stand.  My 
oldest  girl,  Ruth,  is  at  Colby  College  in  her 
second  year.  My  daughter  Irene  graduates 
from  high  school  in  June  and  wants  to 
enter  some  hospital  to  train  for  a nurse  m 
September.  (Miss  Fraser  said  that  she 
would  send  the  necessary  information  for 
M.  G.  H.)  Maybe  it  will  be  M.  G.  H.  All 
my  other  girls  are  in  school  including  my 
baby  now  five  years  old.  Her  name  is 
Mary  Rowena,  born  March  12,  1945.  I am 
at  present  on  call  at  Mt.  Desert  Island  Hos- 
pital for  night  duty.  1 can  leave  home  much 
better  at  this  time  while  the  children  are  in 
bed.  My  husband  and  mother  can  be  with 
my  children  then.  I like  to  keep  my  hand 
in  for  nursing  as  much  as  possible  as  new 
medicines  and  methods  change  as  time  goes 
on.  I never  hear  from  any  old  classmates 
but  often  think  of  them  and  wish  some 
would  write  any  time.  Glad  to  hear  from 
you.  (Address:  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  Box  364, 
Southwest  Harbor,  Maine). 

Drusilla  Scott  Perrine  sent  the  following 
note: 

“Live  so  far  away  from  Boston — never  see 
any  one  from  M.  G.  H.  Friday  I was  talk- 
ing to  the  Director  of  Health  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  When  he 
learned  I was  a graduate  of  M.  G.  H.  he 


said,  “There  is  no  better  school.  That  is 
where  we  get  all  our  Supervisors.”  There  is 
always  praise  for  M.  G.  H.  here  in  Jersey. 
My  one  son  is  a sophomore  at  Princeton 
this  year.  Am  still  working  as  a school 
nurse.” 

I called  Mary  Shepard  to  wish  her  many 
happy  birthdays.  She  was  pretty  busy  but 
just  as  sweet  as  ever. 

Winifred  Wilson  called  me  about  Labor 
Day  and  said  that  she  was  going  to  N.  Y.  C. 
and  would  like  to  contact  Deanie  Cady 
O’Connor.  However,  Deanie  was  off  on  a 
vacation  with  her  family  and  they  did  not 
get  together.  Better  luck  next  time,  Winnie. 

When  I called  Laurette  Wolf  Lonsbury, 
her  husband,  Pierre,  answered.  He  said 
that  Laurie  and  Nancy,  their  daughter,  were 
in  Providence  at  the  Figure  Skating  Club. 
Pierre  said  that  Nancy  was  the  star  skater 
of  the  family  but  that  “Mommy”  was  hold- 
ing her  own.  He  also  said  that  Barbara, 
their  married  daughter,  was  busily  engaged 
in  keeping  up  with  her  strapping  young 
son  Glen. 

Your  secretary’s  family  has  been  in  the 
grip  of  virus  pneumonia!  At  last  we  think 
it  is  finally  clearing  up.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
wonderful  if  we  could  all  move  to  Florida 
for  the  winter?  I wonder  what  troubles  the 
people  of  Florida  endure? 

Do  call  or  write  to  me,  classmates. 
The  deadline  for  my  next  letter  for  the 
QUARTERLY  will  be  Jan.  15.  Don’t  forget. 

1925 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  October 
8,  1950,  contained  an  article  about  Claire 
H.  Favreau.  “Miss  Claire  Favreau  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  and  director 
of  the  nursing  education  division  of  the 
School  of  General  Studies  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege. . . . For  the  last  twelve  years.  Miss 
Favreau  has  been  senior  supervisor  of  nurs- 
ing education  with  the  nurse  board  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

“During  the  war  she  obtained  a military 
leave  and  as  a lieutenant  colonel  served  as 
assistant  director  of  nurse  education  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in 
Washington.”  (In  1946  she  received  a Pres- 
idential citation  for  war  service.) 

1927 

Members  of  the  class  of  1927  were  sorry 
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lo  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  W.  J. 
Paul  Dye,  husband  of  Ethel  Clow  Dye  at 
Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  on  October  17,  1950. 
Many  Alumnae  will  remember  Dr.  Dye 
as  an  interne  on  the  M.  G.  H.  Surgical  Serv- 
ice. Our  sincere  sympathy  goes  to  Ethel 
and  her  family. 

1931 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Secretary 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 
14  Somerset  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

After  my  rather  long  sojourn  away  from 
Boston  and  my  M.  G.  H.  contacts,  I find 
that  there  was  not  too  much  of  a response 
to  my  request  for  news  and  suggestions  for 
our  reunion.  The  summer  is  vacation  time 
for  most  of  us,  so  I shall  blame  it  on  that! 

Some  of  you  requested  that  I give  the 
reason  for  my  absence  from  Boston.  I am 
sure  that  most  of  you  remember  that  I was 
away  at  Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, taking  Ruth  Gilbert’s  course  in 
Mental  Hygiene  to  prepare  me  for  the 
position  of  Mental  Health  Consultant  with 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Boston. 
This  position  had  been  held  by  a Psychiatric 
Social  Worker,  Marie  Donohoe,  for  many 
years.  Several  members  of  the  Class  of  1931 
have  been  associated  with  the  V.  N.  A.  and 
undoubtedly  remember  Miss  Donohoe. 

In  July  I heard  from  Margaret  Flatley 
Foley  who  is  still  living  in  Gloucester  with 
her  4 children  and  her  husband  who  is  still 
in  the  real  estate  business. 

Barbara  Hamilton  Roberts  writes  that  her 
family  is  moving  to  a suburb  of  Cleveland. 
Her  address  is  19611  Southgate,  Warrensville 
Heights,  Ohio.  Her  husband  is  a buyer  at 
Sterling,  Linder,  Davis.  Her  two  boys,  David 
8,  and  Ken  16  months,  keep  her  busy.  She 
says  “1  thought  nursing  was  hard!” 

Mary  MacDonald  is  still  with  the  V.  N.  A. 
and  is  President  of  the  Mass.  Physiotherapy 
Association.  She  is  the  first  nurse  to  hold 
this  position.  Mary  is  both  a public  health 
nurse  and  a physiotherapist. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Inez  Annear 
Clarkson  lost  her  husband.  The  class  ex- 
tends their  deepest  sympathy. 

I would  greatly  welcome  news  and  sug- 
gestions for  our  20th. 

Another  news  item!  Among  the  many 
people  who  came  to  town  for  the  F.  A.  C.  S. 


meeting  in  October  was  Mary  Puleston 
Spencer.  Her  husband,  Ralph,  has  been 
carrying  on  his  surgical  practice  in  Hudson, 
New  York,  for  many  years  while  Mary  is 
busy  with  all  the  activities  attendant  on 
the  wife  of  a doctor  in  a small  town.  They 
have  3 children,  Dick  11,  Sandra  10,  and 
Johnny  5. 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill 
Secretary,  February  section 
122  Florence  Street 
Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Three  of  our  out-of-towners  visited  these 
parts  this  summer.  Phoebe  Johnson  spent 
a few  days  with  Peg  O’Neil  McGrath. 
Phoebe  now  feels  very  well  and  is  planning 
to  take  a secretarial  position  this  Fall. 

Helen  Nagelschmidt  Geer  and  her  two 
children,  Nicky  7,  and  Gretchen  3,  drove 
East  from  Illinois  while  her  husband  was  in 
Washington  taking  a course.  Helen  man- 
aged to  visit  a few  -friends  and  several 
relatives  and  arrived  back  in  Illinois  very 
tired  but  happy  that  she  had  made  the 
trip. 

Martha  Moulton  Kirby  spent  a few  days 
in  Boston  on  her  way  up  to  her  family’s 
home  in  Maine.  Martha,  with  her  three 
children,  June  11,  Gerry  9 and  Ronny  7, 
drove  all  the  way  from  California  while  her 
husband,  Joseph,  stayed  at  his  work  in 
Long  Beach. 

The  Chesterfield  Parkers  (Evelyn  John- 
son) have  bought  a lovely  old  house  at 
29  Pleasant  Street,  Needham,  Mass.  Evelyn 
now  has  plenty  of  room  for  that  enormous 
garden  she  always  wanted,  and  the  children 
have  a wonderful  barn  for  their  play. 

The  William  McGraths  (Peg  O'Neil) 
have  adopted  another  boy,  seven  month  old 
Kevin.  Tommy  McGrath,  aged  3,  is  quite 
happy  with  Kevin  but  wishes  he  would  do 
something  other  than  eat  and  sleep. 

A very  original  and  amusing  birth  an- 
nouncement arrived  from  Bertha  Coskie 
Proctor  and  husband,  David,  announcing 
the  arrival  of  a son,  second  child,  David 
Patterson  Proctor. 

1936 

Marguerite  Vichules  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

Time  marches  on!  Our  Fifteenth  Anni- 
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versary  approaches  — so  don’t  forget  to 
renew  your  Alumnae  membership  and  watch 
for  reunion  plans. 

From  our  classmates  we  hear  that: 

Lois  Gladding,  now  Mrs.  Eben  Thompson, 
is  helping  her  husband  nurse  along  a thriving 
printing  business.  They’re  called  the  Courier 

Publications address:  2 Union  Street, 

Medford,  and  do  all  kinds  of  job  printing — 
envelopes,  letterheads,  programs,  bulletins, 
etc.  Lois  “holds  the  fort”  while  Eben  con- 
tinues as  reporter  for  the  Boston  Post.  Their 
home  address  is  235  Roslindale  Avenue, 
Roslindale. 

“Angie”  Viscione  was  married  eleven 
years  ago  to  Joseph  J.  Griffin  and  lives  at 
1407  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester.  He 
works  for  the  M.  T.  A.  while  Angie  finds 
time  off  from  the  care  of  their  9 year  old 
son  to  do  some  night  work  in  the  M.  G.  H. 
Operating  Room.  Apparently  she  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  hustler  we  remember  from 
our  training  days. 

Mildred  Foster  married  Dr.  Knight,  a 
dentist,  of  702  Main  Street,  Shrewsbury, 
Mass.  During  the  last  war  she  was  Super- 
intendant  of  Nurses  at  Worcester  Hospital 
while  he  served  in  the  Navy.  Now  she  is 
busy  managing  the  career  of  their  two  boys 
— ages  3 and  4 approximately. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave 
Secretary,  February  Section 
Concord  Road 
South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Classmates! 

As  a last  resort  in  my  ceaseless  search 
for  news,  I shall  let  you  all  in  on  a secret. 
If  this  doesn’t  bring  a flood  of  mail,  then 
I give  up  the  cause.  Since  our  Reunion  in 
’48,  I have  had  in  my  keeping  surplus  funds 
to  the  amount  of  $30.  The  few  stamps  and 
telephone  calls  I charge  to  class  affairs  can- 
not possibly  reach  that  sum.  Now,  are 
there  any  suggestions  forthcoming  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  amount?  In  order  for 
your  suggestion  to  receive  due  consideration, 
you  must  first  enclose  one  news  item  about 
yourself  and  one  about  a classmate.  Sort 
of  like  a contest,  you  might  say.  Thus  far, 
I have  one  suggestion  on  hand:  that  I call 
together  five  more  class  reunions,  reap  the 
harvest  and  then  retire. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a letter  from 
Charlotte  Aubert  Scott  constitute  all  the 


news  from  our  section  this  time: 

“.  . . . and  my  extra-curricular  activities 
have  centered  almost  exclusively  around 
rug-hooking  in  the  winter,  and  golf  in  the 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall.  It  was  a thrill 
this  summer  when  I won  the  annual  Winsor 
Bowl  Tournament  at  our  club  and  was 
presented  with  a beautiful  silver  Revere 
bowl.  It  occured  to  me  that  there  must  be  a 
number  of  graduates  who  play,  and  it  would 
be  loads  of  fun  if  we  could  get  a little  group 
together  and  play  at  each  others  clubs.  John 
and  I played  in  a Scotch  foursome  at  Mea- 
dowbrook  about  two  months  ago  and  met 
Helen  Bent  Martin  who  has  become  quite 
a golfer.  I remember  Helen  particularly 
from  a play  we  were  in  while  I was  still  a 
prob  — oh  oh — I mean  preclinical  student. 
She  was  Death  and  I was  a sort  of  Female 
Fearless  Fosdick  who  staunchly  (and  at  144 
pounds  I could  really  be  staunch!)  defied 
her.  Anyway,  we  laughed  heartily  at  some 
of  the  recollections. 

“By  the  way,  just  as  sort  of  fill-in  or 
background  for  some  of  the  news  in  past 
issues,  and  also  as  proof  of  the  very  strange- 
ness of  fate,  did  you  know  that  when  Kitty 
Armstrong  Braeuninger  was  married  in  June, 
John  gave  her  away?  Oh  it  was  a wonderful 
get  together.  I hadn’t  seen  Kitty  since  long 
before  young  John  was  born,  and  we  had 
so  much  to  catch  up  on.  Kitty  looked  lovely 
and  loving  and  loved.  Ruth  Hathaway  was 
there  — hadn’t  seen  her  since  graduation 
or  state  boards  — and  Mrs.  Hathaway  whom 
many  of  us  will  remember  for  her  open-door 
policy  to  all  gaunt  and  hungry  preclinical 
students.  Carol  Coffin  and  her  husband, 
Dave,  were  there,  too. 

“To  carry  this  theme  along  just  a bit 
further.  I’m  sure  it  will  surprise  you  to  know 
that  when  Helen  Lampinen  Howe  and  her 
family  moved  to  California  in  ’46,  the  first 
place  they  stopped  was  at  my  mother’s 
home  in  Balboa,  where  they  spent  several 
days  and  later  visited  quite  often. 

Mom  says  that  they  like  California  very 
much  and  doubts  if  they  will  ever  return. 

At  a club  dance  two  weeks  ago,  our 
party  was  joined  by  two  late-comers.  Ima- 
gine our  surprise  to  find  they  were  Drs. 
Joe  Holmes  and  G.  Saunders  of  the  M.  G.  H. 
They  and  John  got  busy  reminiscing  and  that 
took  care  of  the  evening  for  them.” 

And  as  a last  word: 
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May  your  Christnias  he  merry  ami 
brigiit. 

Hut  only  on  condition  that  you  write! 
Ruth  Farrisey 

Secretary,  September  Section 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston,  Mass. 

Had  a note  from  Grace  Walsh  Rooney 
on  October  12,  who  writes  that  her  brood 
still  holds  to  2 boys  and  2 girls.  She  also 
says,  “We  are  moving  to  2852  Coleridge 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  Thought 
you  could  pass  the  word  around  and  per- 
haps I could  get  together  with  the  M.  G. 
H.'  ers  in  Cleveland.  My  husband  has  taken, 
October  1,  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
president  of  John  Carroll  University  in 
Cleveland,  so  it  is  out  of  the  New  York  rat 
race  for  us  and  back  to  the  good  old  academ- 
ic way  of  life.” 

A hasty  visit  to  the  Needham  home  of 
Betty  Fiske  Giddings  last  month  revealed 
that  their  plans  for  returning  to  New  York 
were  out  and  that  they  were  off  to  Vermont. 
Philip  has  started  the  private  practice  of 
surgery  in  Bennington.  Their  present  mail- 
ing address  is  — 

Seminary  Lane 
Old  Bennington,  Vt. 

Before  returning  to  New  York,  Eileen 
Wolseley  spent  a day  at  the  Farrisey  menage. 
She  looks  blooming  and  vigorous,  and  ready 
for  her  last  semester  at  T.  C.  She  is  planning 
to  return  to  M.  G.  H.  in  February,  1951. 

1 hear  tell  via  the  grapevine  that  Dorothy 
Goodwin  MacLaren  spent  the  Summer  m 
Hanson  with  her  brood  of  five  small  M’s. 
She  has  since  returned  to  Pasadena. 

I see  Ada  Lawrence  around  and  about 
the  Hospital.  Ada  is  the  I.  V.  nurse  in 
Baker  and  Phillips  House. 

Irene  Carr  seems  to  be  enjoying  her  job 
at  the  N.  E.  Deaconess  Hospital  immensely. 

Mutual  friends  reported  seeing  Lu  Theroux 
Donahue  in  these  here  parts  during  the  late 
Summer.  It  seems  that  Joe  and  Lu  had 
planned  an  educational  tour  for  the  four 
boys — but  having  observed  that  the  boys 
were  more  interested  in  high  jinks  in  the 
back  seat  than  educational  tours,  they  came 
to  the  Conclusion  that  Bob  Benchley  was 
right  when  he  made  his  historic  pronounce- 
ment: “In  America,  there  are  two  classes  of 
travel — first  class  and  with  children.” 
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Barbara  E.  Peterson, 

Secretary  February  Section 
98  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  latest  address  I have  for  Jean  Carter 
Morgan  (Mrs.  Fred  S.)  is  Qtrs.  2069  EMOS, 
Quantico,  Virginia. 

1 received  a nice  letter  from  Viano  Salo- 
maa  Burns  (Mrs.  Francis)  this  summer.  She 
is  still  in  Dedham  and  has  two  boys,  ages 
8 and  9 and  a daughter  2. 

Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington  (Mrs.  Shel- 
by) is  our  new  Alumnae  secretary. 

Olive  Patterson  Sewall  now  resides  at  101 
Brock  Avenue  South,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean,  Secretary 

September  Section 

82  Lancaster  Terr.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Greetings!  The  Reunion  was  a huge  suc- 
cess. From  all  accounts  I would  judge  that 
no  one  will  object  to  another  in  1955. 
Thank  you  for  all  your  letters  and  cards.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  answer  them  all  before 
the  year  is  out! 

Kay  Jarvis  Johnson  is  back  home  in 
Heavener,  Oklahoma  at  last  and  she  can 
be  reached  at  Box  441  at  the  moment.  She 
would  love  to  hear  from  any  of  the  girls. 
Kay  and  Luther  had  a wonderful  trip  to 
visit  her  mother  in  California  and  while 
there  wandered  down  into  Old  Mexico — Ole, 
Ole!  Kay’s  fawn,  Miss  Matilda,  was  left  at 
home  in  “its”  mother’s  care!  As  most  of 
you  know  Kay  and  Luther  are  both  plan- 
ning to  don  the  khaki  and  are  waiting  orders 
from  the  Army. 

Ginny  Bell  Eckhardt’s  address  is:  1029 
South  Oak  Street,  Santa  Ana,  California. 
She’s  Mrs.  John  E.,  Jr.,  you  know. 

Too  bad  Ina  Mary  G.  Wahl  could  not  get 
to  the  Reunion.  She  was  “Specialling”  a 
case  and  was  unable  to  find  a nurse  to  take 
her  place.  We  would  have  loved  to  see  her. 
She  does  Private  Duty  at  the  New  Haven 
fiospital,  her  man,  Dick,  is  still  with  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.  Railroad  and  daughter, 
Eleanor  is  nine  and  in  the  fourth  grade! 

Dotty  A.  Guthrie  and  family  have  a new 
piano.  Dotty  is  going  to  take  lessons  and 
“be  the  inspiration  at  the  next  Reunion.” 
Let’s  hold  her  to  that,  shall  we? 

Notes  made  at  random — Dotty  A.  Guthrie 
summered  in  a 24-room  “cottage”  at  swank 
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Osterville,  Mass.  Judy  B.  Cady  was  her 
House  Guest  there  for  about  a week  during 
the  Reunion  festivities.  Judy  is  the  same  ole 
Judy  (Bless  her),  but  with  pictures  of  little 
Billy  and  Ralph  to  show  off.  Mabel  Brack- 
ett is  Superintendent  of  nurses  at  St.  An- 
drews Hosptial,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Pinky  Brown  is  Surgical  Supervisor  at  N.  E. 
Center  Hospital,  Boston.  (Incidentally, 
Pinky’s  address  is  90  Myrtle  St.,  Boston, 
So  sorry!)  Flo  C.  Hary  came  to  Reunion 
with  Debbie,  age  7 by  the  hand — Evelyn, 
age  2,  did  not  come.  Edie  C.  Masters’  fam- 
ily recuperating  from  the  mumps.  Jean 
French  Richardson  has  two  boys,  Donald 
and  Lee.  Margaret  Giffin  is  Director  of 
Nurses  at  N.  E.  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children.  Dotty  B.  Wyman  has  been  mar- 
ried 1 1 years,  has  three  boys.  Patty  B.  In- 
gersoli  mothering  David,  Ruth,  Jonathan, 
Ann  and  Jimmy.  Melba  P.  Quint  glad  to 
be  living  in  Maine  again!  Betty  P.  Dunbar 
married  on  May  27,  1949  to  an  Army 
Major.  Shirl  L.  Costantino  and  Babe  M. 
Burrill  having  a good  gab-fest  at  the  Re- 
union. Grace  K.  Bushee  has  two  boys,  too — 
Bill  and  Ken.  Eleanor  B.  Call  lives  m 
Randolph,  Mass.,  with  hubby  Larry  and 
Marilyn  and  Christine  who  are  8 and  6. 
Midge  Andruskiw  came  to  the  Reunion  with 
a sore  finger!  Nothing  new  for  her!  Midge 
and  roommate  Faith  had  a lazy  September 
vacation  on  Cape  Cod  with  Yours  Truly. 
While  there  we  visited  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hickey  Murphy  who  is  up  to  her  ears  with 
Larry  and  Doug — two  “reglar  fellahs”  who 
are  ever  guarding  their  Baby  Sister.  Sunny 
T.  Reilly  has  four  children  and  Specials  at 
Brockton  Hospital,  too.  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year  to  all! 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Secretary,  February  Section 
Raymond,  Maine 

Our  thanks  goes  to  Mary  Goldthwaite  for 
composing  and  sending  a questionnaire  to 
each  class  member.  Space  does  not  permit 
including  all  material  in  this  issue.  The  rest 
of  the  replies  will  appear  in  March. 

Mildred  Anderson  (Mrs.  Mario  P.  Al- 
fieri)  31  Highland  St.,  Sharon,  Mass.  Her 
husband  is  an  agricultural  statistician  for  the 
Dep’t  of  Agriculture.  Her  children  are 
Paula  Lee  5i,  Lee  Paul  3i,  and  Carl  10 
months.  She  writes,  “Leading  average  life 


of  a female  with  three  children — never 
bored,  never  rested,  but  always  happy.” 

Phyllis  M.  Arey  (Mrs.  Marvin  L.  Van 
Wagner)  4154  Belfontaine,  Houston  5, 
Texas.  Her  husband  is  a safety  engineer 
for  McCullough  Tool  Co.,  an  oil  well  serv- 
ice company.  Her  children  are  Stephen  E. 
born  Nov.  19,  1946,  and  Kim  L.  born  Feb. 
2,  1948.  She  writes,  “Married  in  Brockton 
Oct.  17,  1945.  Went  to  Iron  River,  Mich, 
to  live  for  18  mo.  Came  to  Houston  in 
April  of  1947.  Own  our  own  ranch  style 

home  in  the  coolest  part  of  town.”  Phyl 

did  general  duty  in  the  Brockton  Hospital 
from  April  1940  to  June  1942  and  Private 
duty  in  the  Baker  Memorial  and  Phillips 
House  1942  through  1945. 

Olga  Basamania  (Mrs.  William  F.  Brown) 
1 1 Rolling  Lane,  Levittown,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Her  husband  is  a pilot  with  Colonial 
Airlines.  She  has  a son,  Paul,  five  years 

old.  She  did  private  duty  in  N.  Y.  C.  in 

1943  and  clinic  nursing  in  1944  at  Memorial 
Hospital,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  M.  Calandrin  (Mrs.  William 
Zolner,  Jr.),  18  Park  St.,  No.  Reading, 

Mass.  Her  husband  is  an  accountant.  Her 
children  are  William  J.  Jr.,  aged  seven, 
Ruth  E.  aged  four,  and  Steven  L.  aged 
two.  She  writes,  “In  1946  we  bought  a new 
house  in  a small  development  in  No.  Read- 
ing. It  is  in  the  country.  There  is  always 
something  to  be  done  either  in  the  yard, 
garden,  or  inside.  I do  hope  we  can  have 
a yearly  reunion  as  the  one  at  Hucky’s 
was  so  much  fun.”  After  graduation  Bette 
worked  for  three  years  in  the  Phillips  House 
operating  room. 

Lurana  Egan  (Mrs.  Sidney  K.  Tally) 
State  Road  and  Station  Ave.,  Andalusia,  Pa. 
Her  husband  is  an  electronics  engineer.  Her 
children  are  Sidney  K.,  Jr.,  five  years,  and 
Joanne  L.  seven  years.  After  graduation 
Rae  did  staff,  private,  and  operating  duty 
for  three  years. 

Mary  Gilmore,  130  Chestnut  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Mary  was  instructor  of  Nursing  at 
M.  G.  H.  1940  to  1946  and  at  Simmons 
College  summer  session  in  1947.  She  re- 
ceived her  degree  from  Simmons  in  1948. 
At  present  she  is  assistant  professor  of 
nursing  at  the  Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing. 

Helen  Olivia  Glazier  (Mrs.  William  M. 
Coburn)  47  Elm  St.,  Littleton,  N.  H.  Her 
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husband  works  for  the  Conn.  River  Power 
Co.  Her  children  are  Cynthia  Anne,  9 
years  and  William  Douglas,  4 years. 

Hope  Harlow  (Mrs.  Augustus  D.  Moody) 
38  High  St.,  Oldtown,  Me.  Her  husband 
is  a student.  Her  children  are  Augustus 
John  5i  years  and  Margaret  Ann  2i  years. 
Hope  is  doing  duty  3-11  on  the  Obs.  floor  at 
the  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital  in  Ban- 
gor. 

Agnes  Irene  Johnson  (Mrs.  John  F. 
Thompson)  8 Powder  Mill  Road,  Maynard, 
Mass.  Her  husband  is  a postal  clerk.  Her 
children  are  Kathleen  Rae,  seven  years  seven 
months,  Elaine  Mary,  four  years  one  month, 
and  Jane  Theresa,  one  year  nine  months. 
She  writes,  “My  mother  passed  away  on 
Jan.  24.  1950.  Another  child  is  due  the 
latter  part  of  November.  I belong  to  the 
All  American  Choir  in  Maynard  (sing 
alto)  and  we  present  operettas  and  appear 
publically  in  this  vicinity.  Kept  quite  busy 
with  my  family.”  Jonny  did  staff  nursing  in 
Phillips  House  1945-46:  was  office  nurse 
for  Dr.  Randolph  Piper  in  Concord  1946-47; 
and  did  private  duty  nursing  in  Emerson 
Hospital  in  Concord  in  1950. 

Mary  Huckins  (Mrs.  Wendall  Gold- 
thwaite,  Jr.)  25  Oxbow  Road,  Lynnfield  Cen- 
ter, Mass.  Her  husband  is  a control  chem- 
ist. Her  children  are  Steven  Douglas  who 
was  four  in  October  and  Ruth  Alice  who 
will  be  two  in  December.  She  writes,  “Moved 
into  new  home  (still  unfinished  so  am  camp- 
ing out  at  present.  Expect  the  carpenters 
any  minute  to  finish.  We  are  really 
roughing  it  with  no  heat  in  Sept.,  but  should 
have  that  shortly.  Have  other  conveniences 
O.  K.”  Hucky  was  instructor  in  Nursing 
Arts,  W'hidden  Memorial  Hospital  in  Everett 
1940-43.  She  was  in  the  Central  Supply 
Room  at  Univ.  Hospitals,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
1943-44  She  instructed  three  classes  of  Red 
Cross  nurses’  aides  and  was  assistant  in- 
structor in  nursing  arts  at  Simmons  College 
sessions  the  summers  of  1945  and  ’46.  She 
has  also  done  private  nursing. 

1942 

Ruth  Bartlett,  Secretary 
370  Longwood  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 

The  sympathy  of  the  entire  class  is  ex- 
tended to  Charlotte  O’Neill  on  the  death 
of  her  father  in  August. 


Norma  Nesmith  Holt  is  studying  at  Sim- 
mons. 

Jo  Ferrera  Higgin’s  latest  address  is  N.  A. 
S.  943,  Box  30  c/o  APO,  San  Francisco. 

Alice  Dempsey  has  recently  been  appointed 
Acting  Assistant  Director  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Boston. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1942  are  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Ger- 
trude Doliber  Sawyer  who  died  September 
25,  1950,  in  Franklin,  Mass. 

Congratulations  to  Jesse  and  Madeline 
Curtis  Thompson  on  the  birth  of  a daugh- 
ter, Janet  Ellen,  October  8,  1950,  in  Oxford, 
England. 

1943 

Stella  O’Mara  Zanca 
Secretary,  September  Section 
60-68  75th  Lane 
Elmhurst,  Long  Island 
Dear  Class, 

Please  forgive  me  for  not  sending  in 
news  more  often.  Once  a year  seems  to 
be  my  best  time — just  in  time  for  Christ- 
mas. So  here’s  the  past  year’s  harvest  of 
news,  and  a very  Merry  Christmas  to  all. 

Everything  is  fine  here  with  my  little 
family.  Since  the  arrival  of  my  daughter, 
Jane  Elizabeth,  on  January  12,  1950,  I have 
been  kept  very,  very,  busy.  Being  slightly 
premature,  she  was  very  tiny  at  birth,  but 
she  lost  no  time  in  becoming  an  active, 
bouncing  youngster.  Brother  Jimmy,  3J/2 
years,  adores  her  and  has  called  her  “Relly” 
since  she  was  born.  We  think  he  means, 
“Well  really,  I have  a sister  at  last!!” 

Connie  Smith  (44  Joy  St.,  Boston)  was 
here  a few  days  in  September.  She  is  still 
with  Dr.  Peterson  and  was  at  Shirley  Mans- 
field Creasy’s  home  in  Wakefield  with  a 
group  of  M.  G.  H.  43-ers,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  result; 

Shirley  Mansfield  Creasy,  Berwick,  Penna., 
is  in  excellent  health  and  awaiting  the  birth 
of  her  third  child  in  November. 

Jackie  Cape  Hatfield  (Pearl  St.,  Wake- 
field) has  no  startling  new  events  in  her  life. 
Her  two  children  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Kay  Burnee  Walsh  has  added  a 
daughter  to  her  family  of  2 boys,  and  she 
is  now  several  months  old. 

Hope  Sullivan  Herlihy  has  three  also, 
two  boys  and  a girl  born  last  year  about 
this  time.  Hope,  incidentally,  has  the  class 
baby!  June  Samuelson (?)  seen  shop- 
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ping  recently  for  her  little  folk,  sent  her 
boy  to  school  this  Fall. 

Phyl  Burnes  sold  her  formula  business 
this  Fall  and  is  planning  to  be  married  a 
little  later  in  the  season. 

Helen  Krasnecki  is  back  at  the  General 
working  in  the  O.  R.  in  the  White  Building. 
Her  heart  interest  is  in  South  America 
where  she  hopes  to  go  soon. 

Ruth  Johnston  has  her  hands  full  with 
Pete,  3 years  old,  and  a family  of  kittens. 

Fran  Malone  has  finished  her  studies  at 
B.  U.  and  is  starting  a new  job  in  the  Out 
Patient  Dep’t,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 
Jean  Parant  Steer  is  well  occupied  with  try- 
ing to  find  a home  in  Hingham  or  locale 
due  to  a change  in  her  husband’s  business 
address. 

June  Steward  Hubier  is  the  proud  mother 
of  a robust  son,  David,  born  last  May. 

Many  members  of  the  class  will  re- 
member Art  and  Flo  Vincent  of  Waltham. 
We  used  to  make  their  home  a “Home  for 
Tired  Nurses-to-Be.”  They  spent  a few  days 
here  with  me  in  September  and  now  live  at 
14  Hussey  Street,  Nantucket  Island.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  them. 

Evelyn  Cooney  (503  W.  121  St.,  N.  Y.  C.) 
is  now  an  executive  secretary  for  a dis- 
tributing company  here  in  New  York. 
Evelyn  spent  the  greater  part  of  last  year 
specialling  in  Miami. 

Barbara  Parsons  McGary  (Box  325,  Severna 
Park,  Maryland)  is  being  kept  busy  with  her 
daughter,  Susan  Patricia,  born  January  13, 
1950. 

Martha  Seaworth  Kelland  (37-39  61 

Street,  Woodside  Long  Island)  is  special- 
ling  in  New  York  and  on  October  20  will 
take  my  son,  Jimmy,  in  for  a T.  and  A. 

Mary  Hatheway  Judell  has  just  moved  to 
a new  apartment  in  Queens.  Mary  spent 
most  of  the  summer  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  with 
son,  David,  waiting  for  the  apartment  to 
be  finished. 

Rita  Timms  Winkworth  writes  from  up- 
state N.Y.  that  she  is  eagerly  awaiting  news 
of  a 10th  anniversary  reunion. 

Jessie  Brown  wrote  last  spring  from 
Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital,  Denver  8, 
Colorado.  Jessie  is  with  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  and  at  that  writing  was  a patient  her- 
self under  observation  for  a spot  on  her 
lung.  She  visited  me  last  Fall  and  looked 
just  wonderful. 


So  long  now.  Please  write  and  let  me 
know  what  you’re  doing,  how  your  families 
are  and  let’s  start  making  plans  for  that 
10th  anniversary  reunion.  It  would  be  a real 
treat  to  see  us  all  together  again.  Re- 
member thal  group  picture  we  had  taken? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  compare  a present 
day  picture  with  that  one? 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain,  Secretary 
Burlingame,  Kansas 

We’re  back  in  Kansas  after  a grand 
month’s  vacation,  and  are  still  loving  life 
here.  Our  two  girls  are  in  nursery  school, 
the  boy  spends  all  day  with  the  rabbits  and 
chickens,  and  that  leaves  me  feeling  very 
leisurely.  There  is  not  much  news  for  this 
issue,  so  do  send  some  in  for  the  April 
QUARTERLY . News  of  you  and  other 
classmates  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and 
will  help  keep  us  in  better  touch  with  one 
another. 

I spent  a pleasant  afternoon  with  Mary 
Conroy  Cargill  while  in  Boston.  Peter, 
her  son,  is  the  cutest  curly-headed  young- 
ster, and  they  are  expecting  another  Cargill 
this  winter.  Mary  is  living  at  52  Gilbert  St., 
Malden,  and  couldn’t  be  happier. 

Annette  Heinzle  Desmarais  (Mrs.  Adrian 
A.,  158  Highland  St.,  Worcester)  wrote  a 
good  newsy  letter.  She  worked  for  6 years 
as  nursery  head  nurse  at  Hahnemann  Hos- 
pital in  Worcester,  was  married  in  1949  and 
is  the  proud  mother  of  a 6 months  old  son. 
She  says  that  Madeline  Hamel  Hoelsch  lives 
at  10  Perrot  St.,  Worcester,  and  has  a 5 
year  old  daughter,  Virginia. 

Ruth  Pedley  Smith  lives  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut  which  she 
and  her  husband  attend,  and  she  has  a 4 
year  old  daughter,  Kathy.  Her  address  is 
Box  293,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Many  thanks  to  Gini  Telander  Anderson 
who  sent  in  much  news  from  35  Orchard 
Street,  Randolph.  Gini  and  Charley  have  2 
boys,  Peter  (4^  years),  and  Ricky  (2 
years),  and  a new  baby  girl,  Carolyn  Tenny- 
son (Lindy),  born  last  April.  The  Ander- 
sons  are  greatly  enjoying  life  and  Gini 
certainly  sounds  happy.  She  gets  together 
with  Mary  Sullivan  McNicholas  and  her  two 
girls,  Helen  and  Joanne.  Also  in  Gini's 
letter  was  news  of 

Bernie  DiNatale  Houvouras  who  lives  at 
83  Malvern  St.,  Melrose,  and  has  2 daugh- 
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ters,  Nancy  and  Peggy.  Gini  works  week- 
ends at  a Brockton  Hospital,  so  really  must 
be  busy. 

Finally,  I noticed  in  the  last  QUARTERLY 
that  Harriet  Boyd’s  whereabouts  were  asked. 
She  is  Mrs.  James  Beales  Sedgwick,  143 
Gaylor  Road,  Scarsdale,  New  York. 

Priscilla  (Pud)  Andrews  is  at  B.  U.  major- 
ing in  Pediatrics. 

1945 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera 
99  Swan  Street 
Methuen,  Mass. 

Secretary,  February  Section. 

Abit  more  news  this  month. 

Terry  Langlois  Dearborn  is  taking  over 
my  job  temporarily,  and  if  everyone  would 
send  a card  to  her  at  4106  N.  Paulina  St., 
Chicago  13,  111.,  we  would  really  have  some 
news!  Terry  plans  to  transfer  her  credits 
from  B.  U.  to  Loyola  University  and  finish 
up  there.  Her  husband  is  working  with 
Scott  Radio  Laboratories. 

Phyllis  Rea  Billings  has  moved  again  and 
is  at  Westfield  State  Sanatorium,  Westfield, 
Mass.,  where  she  is  working  in  the  O.  R., 
and  her  husband  is  studying  the  latest  in 
cancer  surgery  and  research.  Sounds  in- 
teresting. Her  Ed  has  2 more  years  to  go 
before  he  takes  his  American  Board  Exams. 
She  keeps  her  eye  open  for  M.  G.  H.’ers. 

Correction,  please  . . . the  full  name  is 
Rita  Burke  Womboldt.  Seems  I slipped  up 
last  time  and  caused  a lot  of  confusion. 

Jeanne  Ridgeway  Tienkin  is  so  faithful 
about  keeping  me  posted.  She  is  living  in 
a small  town  called  Naila,  about  7 miles 
from  the  East  Zone  of  which  she  is  steering 
clear  to  avoid  any  incidents.  She  is  learning 
the  German  language  slowly  and  sounds  very 
happy  in  her  new  home.  Jeanne  would  like 
Connie  Kendall’s  address.  Can  anyone  help 
her  out?  Before  Marian  Waterhouse  moved 
back  to  Munich  to  head  an  Army  accredited 
school  in  Anesthesia,  she  was  a weekly 
visitor  at  the  Tienkins. 

Dot  Macinnis  Brown  and  her  family  of  3 
daughters  spent  the  summer  at  their  camp 
in  Taunton. 

Lois  Borden  Breen  has  bought  her  own 
house  at  Red  Acre  Road,  South  Acton, 
Mass.,  and  loves  the  country  living.  She  is 
working  nights  at  Bedford  Vets  Hospital. 

Nice  long  letter  from  Jini  Osborne  Phillips 
way  up  in  Alaska.  Her  Gary  John  arrived 


May  1 1 to  keep  Jeff  company.  Jini  says 
everyone  up  that  way  is  air  conscious  and 
taking  up  flying.  She  still  likes  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Lucille  McKenzie  Hutchinson  is  living  in 
Japan  and  has  added  a third  son,  Raymond 
Peter,  to  the  family  group.  The  baby  was 
born  Aug.  7,  in  the  dispensary  emergency 
room  because  the  nearby  hospital  was  being 
used  only  for  Korean  War  evacuees.  We 
should  all  be  very  interested  to  hear  more, 
Lucille. 

Agatha  Stravinsky  was  married  to  William 
Lane  on  Sept.  2 in  Lawrence.  She  is  still 
working  in  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital 
O.  R. 

Anne  Rowe  McGill  had  a baby  girl, 
Rowena  last  Spring. 

Carolyn  Cook  Wilson  is  also  at  the  Law- 
rence General  Hospital  in  the  Formula 
Room.  He  husband  is  in  Alaska  with  the 
Army. 

Mary  Fitzgerald  was  married  on  Sept.  2 
to  Robert  Williams.  Bob  teaches  at  Boston 
College  and  they  are  living  in  Lynn. 

Norma  Goff  Malmstrom  had  a wedding 
invitation  from  Anne  Connelly  in  September. 
Have  no  further  details  on  it,  though. 

Mary  Foss  Murphy,  Sandy  Scavotto  Cav- 
rell,  ‘Nicky’  Nichols  and  I got  together  at 
Mary’s  house  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  for  a 
quick  visit  the  first  part  of  October.  Stopped 
by  at  Sandy’s  apartment  first  and  then  the 
three  of  us  went  on  to  Mary’s.  Wish  you 
could  see  how  cleverly  and  beautifully  Sandy 
has  decorated  her  place.  She  and  Nicky 
both  work  in  the  O.  R.  at  Hartford  Hosptial. 

Mary  has  a real  cute  6 room  house  and 
three  adorable  youngsters — all  towheads  and 
healthy  and  husky.  We  saw  them  asleep, 
but  imagine  they  keep  her  stepping  in  the 
daytime.  We  had  a good  visit,  though  it 
was  necessarily  a short  one,  as  Sandy  was 
on  nights. 

Incidentally,  the  subject  of  a reunion 
came  up  again.  Mary  said  it  would  have  to 
be  a weekend  for  her,  as  it  would  for  most 
of  us  who  have  youngsters.  Won’t  someone 
get  rolling  on  one  for  sometime  next  sum- 
mer? I’ll  be  glad  to  help  all  I can,  but  it 
would  be  best  for  someone  in  the  Boston 
vicinity  to  head  up  the  plans  and  get  things 
organized.  Drop  me  a line  and  let  me 
know  what  you  think,  won’t  you? 

Madeline  Titus  is  at  Simmons  taking  fur- 
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ther  courses  in  Education.  Her  address  is 
370  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston. 

Ann  Heeley  has  recently  accepted  a posi- 
tion with  the  Veterans’  Administration  in 
New  York. 

1946 

Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan 
Secretary,  September  Section 
33  Campbell  Street 
Waldwick,  New  Jersey 

First  off,  I want  to  wish  each  of  you  and 
yours  a Merry  Christmas  and  a very  Happy 
New  Year.  I want  to  thank  you  all  for  your 
help  this  past  year.  Keep  up  the  good  work 
and  we’ll  all  keep  up  to  date. 

Everthing  is  fine  with  us  Dugans,  and 
we  love  our  new  house  and  the  community 
we’re  in.  Gail  grows  more  independent  by 
the  day,  and  Barbie  is  a happy  and  healthy 
little  girl.  Our  only  concern  is  the  fact  that 
Ray  is  in  the  active  reserve  of  the  Air 
Force.  I’ve  been  thinking  of  many  of  you, 
too — knowing  your  husbands  are  in  similar 
positions. 

Shirley  Ansell  Brown  has  moved  to  14 
Forest  Park,  Portland,  Maine,  with  her 
son,  David.  Her  husband  finished  his  in- 
ternship at  Walter  Reed,  was  at  Ft.  Devens 
for  a while,  and  is  now  in  Korea. 

Received  a note  from  Evie  McDonald’s 
mother.  Evie  (Mrs.  Robert  Lynch),  her  son, 
Toby,  and  Bob  are  in  Augsburg,  Germany. 
They  sailed  Aug.  19.  Her  mother  wrote  that 
Augsburg  is  a city  about  the  size  of  Spring- 
field  and  is  very  old  and  picturesque.  Evie’s 
address  is  c/o  Lt.  Robert  L.  Lynch,  66th 
C.  I.  C.  Det.  Reg.  XII,  A.  P.  O.  178,  c/o 
Postmaster,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Chris  Abrahms  Bernson  has  moved  to  15 
Fairfield  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  her 
husband  has  a new  job.  She  wrote,  “Have 
a small  double  house  with  a good  yard  and 
a nice  neighborhood.  Kind  of  lonesome  at 
times  for  home,  though.’’  She  sent  the  news 
about  Shirley  Ansell,  and  also  said  she’s 
had  a picture  of  Shirley  Bailey  Wendell’s 
little  boy  who  is  real  cute  and  chubby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCormack 
(Trudy  Murphy)  had  theii  second  son, 
Arthur  John,  in  July,  and  have  moved  to 
their  own  home  at  5 Harriet  St.,  North  Ab- 
bington,  Mass. 

Had  a nice  long  letter  from  Pat  Finn 
Murphy  and  wish  space  permitted  quoting 
the  whole  thing.  The  rest  of  the  news  is 


via  her!  She  and  her  husband  moved  into 
their  own  home  at  5 Suffolk  Road,  Sharon, 
Mass.,  in  June.  On  August  3 they  added  a 
new  occupant,  Kathleen,  who  is  a cute  little 
curly  headed  readhead.  Pat  says,  “She 
weighed  8 lbs.  19  oz.  and  was  the  cutest 
baby  in  the  nursery  at  the  time.’’ 

Dotty  Gawthrop  Elliot  is  Pat’s  next  door 
neighbor.  She  and  Tom  bought  a house  at 
3 Suffolk  Road,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Dr.  Robert  Brown  who  was  a Surgical 
resident  at  M.  G.  H.  is  in  practice  in  Sharon, 
so  Pat  takes  her  baby  to  him.  She  says  he 
is  very  well  liked  and  has  a wonderful 
practice. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of 
the  marriage  of  Jeanne  Arsenault  to  Howard 
E.  Croteau  on  July  15,  1950,  in  Marlboro, 
New  Hampshire. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall,  Secretary 
Box  85,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Happy  Holidays  Everyone! 

For  once  I’m  in  time  to  make  the  dead- 
line, so  I’ll  start  by  filling  in  some  things 
that  got  left  out  of  the  last  edition. 

Barbara  Watson  Wellington  (Mrs.  William 
E.,  Jr.,)  lives  at  97  Mountfort  St.,  Boston. 

Flelen  King  was  married  to  Mr.  John 
McCoy  on  April  15,  1950  at  West  Concord. 

Jean  Gustafson  Cross  (Mrs.  Richard) 
lives  in  Alameda,  Calif.,  where  she  works 
at  Oak  Knoll  Baby  Hospital.  She  has  a 
year  old  daughter,  Jean. 

Jean  Allison  Bergvik  (Mrs.  Helge)  re- 
sides in  the  Bronx  where  her  husband  is 
employed  as  a Diesel  engineer. 

Dot  Ridlon  Trifan  (Mrs.  Dan)  lives  in 
Los  Angeles.  Daughter,  Mariora,  is  about  a 
year  old  now. 

A newsy  letter  from  Barbara  Watson 
Porillo  brings  us  up  to  date  on  a few  of  the 
February  section: 

“Helen  Natti  Bowden  and  husband  have 
just  established  themselves  in  Attleboro 
where  Bob  is  boys’  counsellor  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  They  had  a lively  summer  working 
together  at  a children’s  camp  in  New 
Hampshire.  . . . Helen,  as  camp  nurse,  had 
her  fill  of  rashes,  bites,  poison  ivy  and  all 
darling  little  psychological  problems  Mother 
sent  to  the  camp  for  the  ‘rest  cure’.  Haven’t 
received  a street  address  yet,  but  they  can  be 
reached  through  the  Attleboro  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

“Sally  Thorndike  is  “wallowing  in  luxury’’ 
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in  Honolulu,  (Apt.  16,  250  Kaiulani  Ave., 
Honolulu  15)  just  a block  away  from  Wai- 
kiki Beach,  in  a lovely  apartment  for  rent 
which  includes  utilities,  linens,  furniture  and 
MAID  SERVICE!  It’s  also  very  modern, 
and  what’s  more  one  can  hear  the  palm 
trees  swishing  in  the  Pacific  breezes  and  can 
breathe  the  heady  odors  of  ginger  and 
tuberoses.  How  does  that  sound  to  us  Bos- 
tonians who  have  begun  to  take  the  red 
flannels  out  of  mothballs?  No  news  of  her 
position  yet,  but  she  is  at  the  Tipler  General 
Army  Hospital. 

“Marjorie  Wood,  who  has  traveled  and 
worked  in  the  Southwest  for  so  long,  ex- 
pects to  enter  a new  position  in  the 
P.  H.  O.  R.  in  October  and  live  with 
friends  on  the  Hill. 

“Mary  Wallace  Anderson’s  little  girl,  Beth, 
will  be  two  in  November.  Mary  and  Rube 
have  no  trouble  stepping  out  evenings  be- 
cause Beth  sleeps  like  a log,  and  the  tele- 
vision shows  are  improving  . . . which 
combination  is  a baby  sitter’s  dream. 

“Annia  Lowe  Giger’s  little  boy,  Roger,  will 
also  be  two  in  November.  Annia  manages 
to  balance  a 24  hour  schedule  in  Pediatrics 
very  efficiently,  by  working  at  C.  H.  nights, 
and  caring  for  Roger  by  day,  to  say  nothing 
of  husband.  Bob. 

“Maryola  Warren  Brylovitch  and  Joseph 
have  a little  girl,  Beatrice,  four  months  old. 
Ola’s  Vermont  heart  strings  have  been 
planted  in  Southwestern  deserts  now.  They 
are  living  in  their  own  brand  new  home  on 
West  Maloney  St.,  Gallup,  New  Mexico.” 

Barbara  didn’t  mention  her  own  activity, 
but  last  I knew  she  was  working,  I believe, 
at  the  Boston  Dispensary.  How  about  that 
Barb?  Her  address  is  47  West  Cedar  St., 
Boston  15. 

As  for  me,  1 keep  busy.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  for  our  new  house.  I am  getting 
to  be  quite  a painter.  I worked  for  the 
telephone  company  this  summer,  and  after 
a short  vacation,  back  to  private  duty  . . . 
this  time  to  special  Colin’s  Dad  after  a 
cholecystectomy. 

Until  next  time  . . . Best  Wishes  for  the 
coming  Year. 

1948 

Patricia  Northridge  Clemente 
455  Washington  Street 
Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Secretary,  February  Section 


You  girls  in  the  February  Section  need 
a little  prodding,  it  seems!  I’ve  had  very 
few  letters  from  you,  and  there  are  still  some 
who  have  never  answered  my  letters  or 
cards.  So  how  about  it?  If  you  want  news 
to  read,  you  will  have  to  send  it  to  me. 

I received  a nice  long  letter  from  Marga- 
ret Murphy  this  morning.  She  took  a 6 
months  leave  of  absence  from  the  Phillips 
House,  and  has  visited  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  England  thus  far.  Unfortunately,  rain 
seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  but  she 
plans  to  continue  in  hopes  of  finding  better 
weather.  “Murph”  leaves  soon  for  Paris, 
Rome,  Milan  and  Genoa,  then  London  agam, 
and  back  home.  It  will  be  hard  to  go  back 
to  work  after  a nice  long  vacation. 

Connie  Palmer  was  also  on  vacation  when 
she  wrote  me.  Connie  stayed  at  home  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  swimming  and  relax- 
ing, but  she  had  hopes  of  getting  to  New 
York  to  see  Betty  Chapman  who  is  spend- 
ing part  of  her  vacation  there.  Betty  started 
a post-graduate  course  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  September  19. 

Arlene  Wink  vacationed  at  Hyannis  on 
the  Cape.  She  sent  me  a snapshot  of  her 
son.  Tommy.  It  doesn’t  take  long  for 
babies  to  grow  up!  Winkie’s  husband  ex- 
pects to  be  called  overseas  soon.  We  join 
Winkie  in  praying  that  all  the  boys  come 
home  safely. 

Rose  Dailey’s  husband  is  in  the  Reserves, 
and  she  recently  left  for  South  Dakota  to 
be  with  him.  You  will  all  be  saddened  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  Rose’s  son  last 
April. 

Kay  Collins  Gallagher  has  moved  to  an 
apartment  of  her  own  at  9 Maple  Street, 
Needham.  She  is  still  in  the  O.  R.  at  Glover 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  she  and  her  husband 
enjoyed  a vacation  at  the  Weirs,  New 
Hampshire,  one  of  my  favorite  spots.  Kay 
saw  Grace  Garrison  Rao  recently.  Grace, 
Pat  and  son,  Vincent,  are  living  at  8 Lin- 
dall  Place,  Boston. 

I spent  a long  evening  with  Paulie  Roy 
and  Ardis  Murray  some  time  ago.  Paulie 
likes  the  life  in  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  but  she 
manages  to  come  to  Arlington,  occasionally. 
She  was  there  recently  to  ‘baby  sit’  for  her 
sister  who  was  in  the  hospital  having  an- 
other baby.  It  kept  Paulie  busy  to  have 
her  own  son  and  two  active  nieces  to  look 
after.  Ardis  went  home  to  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y.  for  her  vacation.  She  spent  part  of  the 
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time  on  Lake  George  and  found  it  hard 
to  get  back  to  her  duties,  head  nursing  at 

B.  L.  I. 

Mary  Geiser  and  Gaby  are  very  proud  of 
their  new  daughter,  Mary  Lang.  “Gus”  had 
a comfortable  hospital  visit,  but  she  is  much 
happier  at  home  where  she  has  the  baby 
all  to  herself. 

Irene  Niedospal  was  patiently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  first  baby  in  her  new  apart- 
ment at  33127  Alaska  Court,  Wayne,  Michi- 
gan. She  and  Ed  hoped  it  would  arrive  on 
October  12,  their  second  wedding  anniver- 
sary. I haven’t  heard  from  her  yet,  but 
1 hope  she  did  not  have  too  long  to  wait. 
Renee  visited  the  Canadian  Exposition  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  Maybe  someday  soon 
she  can  get  to  Boston  for  a visit. 

Marian  Martell  writes  that  she  is  still 
single,  “but  there  may  be  some  changes 
made  shortly”.  That  would  solve  the  housing 
shortage  for  you,  Marian! 

My  husband  and  I were  away  for  most 
of  the  weekends  this  summer,  as  he  started 
a new  job  right  after  his  graduation  in  June 
and  didn’t  have  a regular  vacation.  We  will 
be  staying  near  home  from  now  on,  though 
— new  television  set  and  the  expected  arrival 
of  our  first  child  in  early  January  have 
settled  us  down!  I will  be  working  for  a 
few  more  weeks,  but  I have  long  since  out- 
grown my  uniforms  and  am  looking  forward 
to  being  a lady  of  leisure. 

And  I’ll  be  looking  for  some  mail  from 
you  girls  in  the  near  future.  Please  write! 

P.  S.  An  announcement  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  marriage  of  Tressa  Jean  Stock- 
well  to  Howard  Clark  Patch  on  June  3, 
1950,  in  West  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire. 

Barbara  Eckersall  Brown 
Secretary,  July  Section 
Box  186 

Cloverport,  Kentucky 

Having  scanned  every  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY RECORD  looking  for  news  of  our 
section  and  finding  none,  I took  it  upon 
myself  to  send  questionnaires  to  all  mem- 
bers of  our  group.  This  was  also  an  at- 
tempt to  discover  our  missing  secretary. 
At  this  writing  I still  have  not  heard  from 
her,  but  would  like  to  enlist  the  material  I 
received  from  my  query  for  issue  in  the 
December  publication. 

Now  — the  news  — 

A long  letter  from  Hazel  Schurer  Jezierny 


(Mrs.  George),  232  Adelaide  Avenue,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  says  she’s  kept  busy  with  her 
daughter,  Susan,  now  a year  old.  She  is 
also  working  part  time  on  evening  duty  at 
the  R.  I.  Hospital  in  Orthopedics.  Her  hus- 
band is  in  his  fourth  year  at  the  R.  I.  School 
of  Design  where  he  is  majoring  in  archi- 
tecture. 

Mrs.  Edward  Korpinen  (Mary  Salmi) 
has  moved  into  her  new  and  lovely  home 
in  Middleboro,  Mass.  Her  address  is  108 
B Plympton  St.  Her  daughter,  Cheryl  Kris- 
tine, is  now  16  months  old  and  Mary  is 
expecting  a new  addition  this  Fall. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  H. 
Patterson  (Mary  MacQuestion)  who  became 
parents  of  a son,  Todd,  on  June  11  of  this 
year.  They  are  living  at  666  Chestnut  Street 
in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Via  the  grapevine,  have  learned  that  Joyce 
Mackey  Butts  is  now  living  at  101  Cote  Ave., 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.  She  has  a daughter, 
Linda,  born  March  8,  1950. 

Millie  Savoie  is  a new  bride.  She  became 
Mrs.  Robert  Tellier  on  Labor  Day  of  this 
year.  1 do  not  have  her  complete  address 
. . . just  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Received  a real  newsy  letter  from  Jean 
Stockwell.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Howard  C. 
Patch,  and  is  living  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.  (Box 
412).  She  was  married  June  3rd.  Helen 
Wanionek,  Connie  Zopatti  and  Marcia  Wade 
attended  her  wedding.  At  that  time,  Helen 
was  filling  in  for  vacations  as  Baker  Mem- 
orial night  supervisor.  Connie  was  still  on 
night  duty  on  White  6. 

Last  news  of  Mary  Picard  was  that  she 
was  relief  supervisor  in  Baker  Memorial. 
Understand  she  is  planning  an  autumn  wed- 
ding. 

Mrs.  John  Craffey  (Pat  Kenna)  has  been 
married  a year  now  and  is  living  at  33  Gar- 
den St.,  Boston,  Mass.  On  her  honeymoon 
trip  to  Florida,  she  visited  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leo  Shomphe  (Barbara  Sigley).  The 
Shomphe’s  first  child  was  born  in  September. 
I would  like  to  write  her  but  have  no 
address.  Can  anyone  help? 

Ronnie  Layaou  is  now  night  supervisor  in 
Pediatrics  at  M.  G.  H. 

Lee  Cahill,  Ginny  Hultin,  and  Ruth  John- 
son are  nursing  at  Duke  University  Hospital 
in  Durham,  N.  C.  Johnny  is  engaged,  but 
no  date  has  been  set  for  her  wedding. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  Gillespie  (Mary  Gainy) 
are  parents  for  the  second  time,  a second 
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son,  John  Frederick  (Jeff)  born  July  28 
at  Richardson  House.  She  writes,  “We 
are  very  happy,  my  three  men  and  I.” 

Sheila  and  Bob  Marble  and  son  Dennis 
have  moved  to  1 32  Locust  Avenue,  Win- 
chester, Mass. 

K.  T.  Connery  is  I.  V.  nurse  at  Beverly 
Hospital  and  is  living  at  home.  Kay  is  busy 
planning  her  forthcoming  wedding  to  James 
Simpson  of  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Bette  Wardwell  Simpson  writes  that  after 
five  months  of  civilian  life,  her  husband,  Lt. 
Robert  E.  Simpson,  has  been  called  back 
into  active  duty  with  the  U.  S.  A.  F.  She’s 
busy  packing  for  the  move  to  Alabama 
where  her  address  will  be  c/o  Hdg.  Hdq. 
Squadron,  Brookley  Air  Base,  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama. She  has  a son,  Rickey,  now  a year 
old. 

Marcia  Wade,  who  has  been  in  the  in- 
active naval  nurse  corps  reserve  for  several 
months,  has  been  called  to  active  duty  and 
henceforth  is  to  be  addressed  as  Ens.  Marcia 
Wade,  N.  C.,  U.  S.  N.  R.  She  is  stationed  at 
St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 

Barbara  McDonald  Ronson  (Mrs.  John) 
has  continued  with  her  nursing  and  is  work- 
ing in  the  Emergency  and  admitting  room 
at  a local  hospital.  Her  address  is  24  Pine 
Tree  Way,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Connie  Ward  became  Mrs.  James  McLeod 
on  September  16.  The  McLeods  will  be 
living  in  Panama  for  the  next  three  years. 

Frannie  Dillard  is  associated  with  the 
Boston  Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  en- 
joys it  tremendously.  Evenings  she  spends 
at  B.  U.,  where  she  is  working  for  her  de- 
gree. Her  address  is  187  Fayerweather  St., 
Cambridge,  38,  Mass. 

As  for  me.  I’m  learning  all  about  coun- 
try people  here  in  Kentucky.  Paul  and  I came 
here  July  15.  We  were  married  in  Connecti- 
cut the  day  after  he  finished  his  internship 
at  the  N.  Y.  Hospital.  At  present  I am 
helping  him  in  the  office  and  love  it.  After 
office  hours  we  make  house  calls  together 
and  I have  even  assisted  with  home  deliveries. 
We  had  planned  to  return  to  Boston  next 
May,  but  doubt  if  we’ll  make  it  now  as  the 
Army  has  other  plans. 

In  the  meantime,  won’t  more  of  you  write 
and  send  some  news  of  our  friends  and  class- 
mates. And  thanks  for  your  grand  co- 
operation in  getting  this  little  news  together. 


1949 

Barbara  Richardson, 

Secretary,  February  Section 
37  Anderson  Street 
Boston,  Ma.ss. 

Hello  again, 

Sorry  I didn’t  write  you  in  the  last  issue, 
but  have  a few  tidbits  from  some  of  you 
even  if  it  isn’t  in  detail. 

Jean  Chiron  is  resting  at  home  after  being 
discharged  from  White  12. 

Sylvia  Anderson  Bridges  is  living  in  the 
G.  I.  Village  in  Amherst  while  her  husband 
is  attending  school  there. 

Wonder  if  Nan  Brown  Becker  has  sailed 
for  Japan  yet.  No  one  seems  to  know. 

Jo  Cislo  is  presently  working  in  the  Baker 
O.  R. 

Bea  Comstock  and  Kit  Wears  are  still 
in  Philadelphia.  They  planned  to  work  at 
the  Cape  during  the  summer  and  perhaps 
join  the  Army  in  the  Fall. 

Among  those  working  at  the  General  are: 
Dot  Curtis,  Nan  DiMattia,  Kay  Hrycay,  Jane 
Woodbury,  Mary  Morris,  Kaye  Kennedy 
Kelly,  Lois  Lubinsky,  Jo  Cislo  and  Emilie 
Swierad. 

Dottie  Iwanicki  and  Peg  Connors  are 
with  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dottie  just 
returned  from  a month’s  vacation  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sel  Herrman  Prekup  is  head  nurse  at 
McLean.  We  heard  that  she  instructed  a 
dance  routine  in  a recent  minstrel  show 
they  held  there. 

Betty  Grant  has  joined  the  Army  and 
started  her  basic  training  in  Texas,  and  Clara 
Skowyra  is  with  the  Navy  Nurse  Corp  in 
the  Quaker  City. 

Podee  Jacobs  Hopkins  was  working  m 
Chicago  when  last  heard  from. 

Barbie  Roser  became  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Manoni  on  May  13,  in  Hartford,  Emily  and 
I were  bridesmaids. 

Lois  and  Lonnie  stopped  in  Boston  for 
a day  on  their  way  to  Maine  from  Chicago. 

Shirley  Gordon  (Mrs.  Richard  Keller) 
honeymooned  in  Bermuda  and  is  now  living 
in  Boston. 


Second  thoughts  are  best.  God 
created  man;  woman  was  the  after- 
thought.— Proverb 
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iHetn^et- . . . 


GET  A 


# • # 


iHetnket 


Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  "meant 
to"  join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  an 
applicaion  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  mem- 
bership this  year! 
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MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 


Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 


Date 

I wish  to  join  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Married  name  

Maiden  name  ^ 

Please  print  and  give  zone  number 
Present  mailing  address 


Class 


Permanent  Address 


Name  of  person  or  institution  always  able  to  locate  you 


Your  occupation 


Suggestions  for  alumnae  activity  . 

Dues  $3.00  a year.  All  members  receive  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORDS  This  membership  no  longer  includes  membership  in  the 
state  or  national  nursing  organizations. 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  NURSES’ 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Mail  to 

ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 
Box  344,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 
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This  Magazine  is  Published  in  MARCH,  JUNE,  SEPTEMBER  and  DECEMBER 


CHAffiMEN  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Social  Seryice 
Program 

WINIFRED  G.  WILSON  (1924) 
Hospitality 

MARGARET  MAHER  (1947) 
Finance 

MARGARET  MEENAN  (1930) 

Endowment  Fund 
DORIS  ELLINWOOD  (1925) 

Ways  and  Means 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 
SALLY  JOHNSON  (1910) 

Sally  Johnson  Scholarship  Fund 
MARY  GILMORE  (1940) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President:  WALBORG  PETERSON  (1926) 
Vice-President:  JEAN  McGAUGHEY  (1929) 
Treasurer:  MIRIAM  HUGGARD  (1931) 

Secretary:  HILDA  BLAISDELL  (1921) 


WHERE  TO  WRITE 

Contributions  to  the  Loan  Fund  and  Requests  for  Loans:  MISS  SALLY  JOHNSON.  2 Brimmer 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.  Make  checks  payable  to  Annabella  M^Crae  Loan  Fund. 

When  Someone  is  111:  ALUMNAE  SECRETARY,  for  the  present. 

Sick  Relief  Application  and  Dues:  MISS  MIRIAM  HUGGARD.  Phillips  House.  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Boston,  Mass. 

Requests  for  Membership.  Alumnae  Dues.  Change  of  Address  and  General  Information: 
MRS.  HARRIET  SPAULDING  HARRINGTON.  Alumnae  Secretary.  Box  344.  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Boston.  Mass. 
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Memo  to  contributors:  Material  should  be 
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QUARTERLY;  April  15th  for  the  June 
issue;  July  15th  for  the  September  issue;  and 
Oct.  15th  for  the  December  issue. 


* Pafe 


Even  as  the  theme  of  the  first 
Alumnae  meeting  of  1951  was  the 
annual  reporting  of  the  Associa- 
tion's officers  so  is  the  theme  of 
the  March  QUARTERLY.  Perhaps 
this  is  particularly  in  keeping  this 
year  as  we  are  attempting  to  bring 
to  you  reports  of  all  Alumnae  do- 
ings be  they  business  or  social 
in  nature. 

This  issue  initiates  a new  stu- 
dent nurse  page  edited  by  Gret- 
chen  Gearhart.  The  idea  is  not 
new  is  the  students  have  had  their 
own  page  in  the  past.  Inasmuch 
as  many  of  the  Alumnae  have  ex- 
pressed sincere  interest  in  what 
the  undergrads  are  doing,  such  a 
feature  seemed  indicated. 

The  enthusiastic  reader  re- 
sponse to  the  article  on  hobbies 
in  the  December  issue  with  its  ac- 
companying account  of  bell  ring- 
ing as  a hobby  has  given  the  edi- 
tors reason  to  believe  that  a series 
of  articles  written  by  Alumnae 
members  on  their  specific  hobbies 
would  be  a welcome  new  feature 
in  our  publication.  The  editors 
have  acted  accordingly.  This 
month  we  include  an  article  on 
rug  hooking.  For  the  June  issue 
we  have  made  plans  for  timely 
and  seasonal  hobbies  — golf,  ten- 
nis and  baseball.  We  shall  wel- 
come any  suggestions  on  fields 
of  interest  or  on  persons  to  write 
for  us. 

As  this  QUARTERLY'S  candi- 
dates for  outstanding  M.  G.  H.'ers 
we  present  our  outgoing  president, 
S.  Daphne  Corbett,  and  our  in- 
coming president,  Ann  Lyons 


Twomey.  Each  has  distinguished 
herself  in  her  field  of  nursing.  We 
are  honored  to  pay  them  tribute. 

When  the  1950  Congress  passed 
an  act  which  included  the  granting 
of  social  security  for  nurses  there 
was  considerable  delight  within 
the  professional  group.  But,  too, 
there  were  guestions:  "Am  I eligi- 
ble?" "How  do  I sign  up  for  it?" 
"How  much  do  I pay?"  "How  do  I 
pay  it?"  and  "What  benefits  will 
I derive  from  it?"  In  this  issue 
Alice  (Howell)  Friedman  discusses 
some  of  these  guestions  as  they 
pertain  to  nurses  in  general  while 
Edna  Lepper,  in  a separate  article, 
discusses  social  security  as  it 
works  at  M.  G.  H. 

In  this  issue  we  also  find  an 
article  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Maher 
pertaining  to  the  improvement  of 
Nursing  Service  to  people.  It  in- 
dicates how  such  a problem  can 
be  tackled  on  a large  scale  — 
namely  through  New  England  re- 
gional consultation  and  education. 
In  the  June  Record  we  expect  to 
follow  this  up  with  an  article  by 
Miss  Ruth  Farrissey  and  a student 
showing  how  the  problem  of  total 
patient  care  is  handled  right  at 
home  — at  M.  G.  H.  and  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Maher,  recently 
appointed  Nurse  Consultant  to  the 
Bingham-Kellogg-Boston  Universi- 
ty Regional  Nursing  Program,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  She  has  had  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing service,  public  health  nursing. 
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educational  consultation  to  school 
of  nursing,  and  nursing  consulta- 
tion to  official  public  health  nurs- 
ing agencies.  Within  the  past  two 
years  she  has  been  an  instructor 
at  Teacher's  College,  Columbia 
University  while  she  was  com- 
pleting her  master's  degree. 

Many  of  us  remember  Miss  Ma- 
her as  Public  Health  Nursing  Co- 
ordinator 1938-40  and  1941-42  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal School  of  Nursing.  While  pub- 
lic health  nursing  has  been  her 
major  interest.  Miss  Maher  has 
great  difficulty  in  considering 
nursing  other  than  a professional 
service  to  people.  The  situation 
alters  the  approach,  and  may  in- 
fluence the  essential  skills  which 
are  necessary,  but  the  principles 
actually  dictate  the  nursing  prac- 
tice. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Doerig,  404  Garden 
Street,  Bellmore,  L.  L,  New  York 
(Rena  Pierce,  1912),  who  works  for 
the  Nassau  County  Department 
of  Health  in  New  York  state,  sent 
us  the  fine  tribute  to  Leonor  A. 
Field.  This  was  written  by  Philip 
J.  Rafle,  M.  D.,  Suffolk  County 
Health  Commissioner,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Miss  Field's  retirement 
from  the  Suffolk  (N.  Y.)  County 
Health  Department.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  weekly  bulletin  of 
the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health.  Their  editors  have  kind- 
ly given  us  permission  to  reprint 
the  tribute. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE;  Your  editors  are  plan- 
ning to  run  a series  of  travel  articles  start- 
ing, if  possible,  in  the  June  issue.  Have 
you  taken  an  interesting  trip,  seen  un- 
usual, maybe  far  away  places?  England 
Paris?  Korea,  Guam?  Alaska?  Or  can  you 
suggest  someone  who  has?  We  need 
your  help  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
this  series. 


There  has  been  a wonderful 
and  encouraging  response  to  re- 
cent changes  in  the  QUARTERLY. 
We  have  more  contributions  and 
more  suggestions.  The  editors  and 
committee  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  one  and  all  who  have 
helped  so  willingly  and  so  well. 

UNCLAIMED  QUARTERLIES 
December  1950 

Mrs.  Muriel  Aiding 
Mrs.  Helen  N.  Bowden 
Mrs.  Gladys  Bramhall 
Mrs.  Lenore  Brennon 
Mary  L.  Casey 
Mrs.  Jean  C.  Collins 
Mrs.  Alice  R.  Davidson 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Dieter 
Mrs.  Anita  Gosselin  Egan 
Lt.  Mary  Elizabeth  Grant 
Mrs.  Rose  J.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Fay  Isenberg 
Mary  Joan  Johnson 
Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Kelley 
Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Larson 
Louise  R.  Lubinsky 
Jean  Evelyn  Lutz 
Mrs.  Carolyn  P.  Mabry 
Mary  Elizabeth  MacDonald 
Grace  McLeay 
Rita  Keane  Murphy 
Mrs.  Anna  K.  O'Reilly 
Eileen  S.  Perry 
Mrs.  Anne  K.  S.  Saxton 
Evelyn  Roberta  Smith 
Mrs.  James  T.  Stone 
Mrs.  Marion  B.  Wacker 

If  you  have  the  address  of  one 
or  more  of  these  people,  won't  you 
send  it  along  to  us? 


MGH  NIGHT  at  TOPS  ’ 
May  15,  1951 
Save  This  Date! 
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REPORT  OF  ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 

In  making  this  first  annual  report  of  the  Alumnae  Secretary  of  our 
Association,  I should  like  to  thank  the  officers,  committee  members, 
school  of  nursing,  members  of  the  Association  and  all  who  have  worked 
together  to  make  possible  the  activities  and  program  described. 

This  report  marks  the  first  full  year  that  you  have  had  an  Alumnae 
Secretary. 

Our  school  has  graduated  approximately  4,000  nurses.  In  the  year 
1950,  we  had  1198  paid  members  and  90  members  upon  graduation  in 
1950,  according  to  1949  by-laws.  You  now  have  a cardex  file  of  active 
members  which  has  been  set  up  this  past  year.  A great  deal  of  assistance 
was  given  to  this  project  by  Miss  Helene  Lee.  This  file,  located  in  the 
Alumnae  Office,  is  available  to  all  members. 

The  mailing  list  was  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  and  changes 
were  made  as  they  were  received.  We  have  had  many  changes  of  ad- 
dress during  the  year.  These  involve  considerable  time  and  expense. 
In  addition.  Quarterlies  are  returned  at  an  additional  cost  and  need 
postage  to  be  sent  to  a new  address. 

Dues  were  received  and  membership  cards  issued.  Bills  were  issued 
twice  to  delinquent  members  for  the  year;  the  last  billing  received  little 
response. 

Letters  received  were  answered  or  directed  to  the  person  or  persons 
concerned.  Notices  of  all  meetings  were  sent  out  and  all  routine  work 
of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  was  done  in  the  office. 

Subject  matter  for  the  QUARTERLY  was  received  and  assistance 
was  given  to  the  Committee  when  possible.  Trips  to  the  printers  were 
made  at  frequent  intervals. 

Any  project  undertaken  by  the  Association  was  given  assistance 
when  possible. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  to  the  Association: 

A membership  committee  to  enlist  members  from  classes  pre- 
vious to  1949. 

An  active  Social  Service  Committee  to  make  a closer  contact 
with  our  older  members  wherever  they  may  reside. 

An  up  to  date  file  of  all  graduates  of  the  school — this  each  class 
could  do  and  then  have  it  set  up  in  the  alumnae  office;  we  would 
then  have  an  overall  picture. 

Functions  of  each  committee  in  the  Association  written  up  in 
detail. 

Members  visit  the  office  and  see  what  your  secretary  does  while 
at  work. 

More  M.G.H.  groups  organized  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  more  about  our  Association's  needs  made  known  to  the  mem- 
bership at  large. 

In  my  period  of  office  I feel  I have  barely  touched  the  surface  of 
what  can  be  done  by  the  person  in  this  position  if  she  is  given  time  and 
the  support  that  you  have  given  me. 

MARGARET  MATTHIE 
Alumnae  Secretary 
January-October,  1950 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

A little  over  a year  ago  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a brand  new  Editor  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  a 
new  committee.  Thanks  to  the  able  leadership  of  the  initiated  member 
— Harriett  Harrington,  then  committee  chairman — and  the  constant  plug- 
ging of  the  new  Editor,  Ruth  Bartlett  with  the  stimulating  cooperation  of 
all  committee  members,  the  Record  was  kept  going. 

Our  greatest  handicap  was  lack  of  organization  and  standardiza- 
tion. Each  issue  was  so  dependent  on  chance,  so  much  of  a challenge 
to  our  ingenuity  that  we  dedicated  the  year  to  a careful  survey  of  this 
problem  with  a threefold  purpose  in  mind: 

1.  Organization  of  personnel. 

2.  Definition  of  specific  functions  of  each. 

3.  Standardization  of  content  of  the  bulletin. 

Copies  of  the  results  of  this  research  have  been  given  to  the  Editor, 
the  Committee  Chairman  and  Alumnae  Secretary  to  be  passed  on  to 
their  successors.  So  at  last  we  have  a smoother-running  committee,  a 
more  effective  distribution  of  work,  and  a far-range  as  well  as  near-range 
plan  for  the  content  of  future  QUARTERLY  RECORDS. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  had  almost  a complete  turnover  of  com- 
mittee members.  Only  four  of  us  can  be  called  "old-timers” — Harriett 
Harrington,  Ruth  Bartlett,  Eleanor  Pitman  and  myself.  Recruits  were 
selected  with  an  eye  to  their  usefulness  and  fulfilling  some  specific  func- 
tion. An  attempt  was  also  made  to  choose  individuals  with  a variety  of 
occupations  and  interests.  At  present  we  have  three  housewives,  one 
housewife  with  part-time  career,  three  M.G.H.  supervisors  (each  in  a 
different  field),  one  instructor,  one  Public  Health  supervisor  and  one 
student  nurse. 

While  a certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  the  content  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY is  desirable,  some  features  have  become  more  or  less  standard 
by  precedent  while  other  were  added  upon  the  suggestion  and  approval 
of  the  committee.  Currently  we  have: 

1.  A central  theme  for  each  issue  with  several  articles  to  sustain  it. 

2.  An  Editor's  page. 

3.  M.G.H.  in  the  News  — Condensed  clippings  from  papers  and 
magazines. 

4.  "We  Present"  — A sketch  of  some  outstanding  alumna  and  her 
work. 

5.  A Hobby  Article. 

6.  A Students'  Page. 

7.  Reports  of  Alumnae  Meetings  and  Speeches. 

8.  News  of  Classes. 

9.  Obituaries. 

All  alumnae  members  are  invited  to  contribute  to  any  one  of  these 
columns. 

Our  next  project,  which  we  hope  to  complete  this  year,  will  center 
about  a statistical  analysis  of  the  active  M.G.H.  alumnae  as  to 

1.  Regional  Distribution.  2.  Occupation. 
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This  information  will  be  helpful;  1)  in  suggesting  material  of  interest 
to  the  greatest  number  of  QUARTERLY  readers.  2)  in  putting  out  some 
regional  issues  of  the  bulletin  for  the  edification  and  interest  of  all  mem- 
bers. 

If  our  committee  meetings  continue  to  be  as  lively  and  productive 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  feel  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD  has  only 
begun  to  grow. 

MARGUERITE  BOURGEOIS,  Chairman 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE 
Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 

The  Committee  met  on  March  24,  1950  and  again  on  November  27, 
1950  to  review  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  in  general,  and 
in  particular  to  determine  whether  or  not  a recommendation  to  increase 
the  annual  membership  dues  should  be  submitted. 

On  each  occasion  the  Committee  felt  that  such  a step  should  not 
be  taken  as  it  might  result  in  a drop  in  the  membership,  but  that  the 
following  methods  of  reducing  expenses  and  augmenting  income  should 
be  tried. 

1.  Active  soliciting  of  the  proper  type  of  advertising  for  the  Quar- 
terly. This  would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  this  publication  to  the 
Alumnae  Association. 

2.  The  appointment  of  an  energetic,  interested  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  person  should  preferably  be  one  who  does 
not  hold  a full-time  job  and  who  could  give  time  to  this  very  difficult 
assignment.  A well-functioning  Ways  and  Means  Committee  could  prob- 
ably contribute  at  least  $1000.00  per  year  to  the  Association. 

3.  The  circularization  of  all  alumnae  members  telling  them  of  our 
financial  position  and  requesting  that  they  make  a contribution  to  the 
Association  of  $1.00  or  more  to  prevent  an  increase  in  membership  dues. 

4.  An  active  follow-up  system  of  the  new  graduates  who,  since  1949, 
have  automatically  become  members  of  the  alumnae  on  graduation. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  this  new  system  has  already  been  felt. 

The  Committee  discussed  at  some  length  the  fact  that  each  year  the 
expenses  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  are  met  by  income  from  dues 
of  the  following  year.  The  Committee  was  advised  by  the  Alumnae 
Secretary  that  many  of  the  Alumnae  members  wish  to  pay  their  dues  in 
October  or  November  to  ease  their  first  of  the  year  financial  burden,  and 
that  the  majority  of  members  would  object  to  being  billed  as  of  January 
1st.  The  Committee  therefore  suggests  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  run  from  November  1 to  November  1 so  that  current  expenses 
can  be  met  by  current  income. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGARET  MEENAN,  Chairman 
Florence  Giberti 
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The  Budget  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses 
Alumnae  Association  hereby  submits  the  Association's  budget  for  1951. 
Some  of  the  items  may  seem  high,  but  the  Committee  feels,  that,  in  view 
of  rising  costs,  these  figures  are  not  unreasonable. 


Estimated  Receipts 
Membership  dues  $3594.00 

(1198  members) 

Contributions  from 
Members  599.00 

($1.00  each  from  50% 
of  members) 

Contribution — Ways  & 

Means  Committee  500.00 


$4693.00 

Monthly  Meetings 
Program  $125.00 
Maid  Service  50.00 
Refreshments  75.00 


Total  $250.00  $250.00 

Gifts  6r  Contributions 
Social  Service  $125.00 
Isabel  Hampton  Robb 
Fund  25.00 

Mclsaac  Loan 
Fund  25.00 

Sally  Johnson  Schol- 
arship Fund  200.00 
M.G.H.  School  of 
Nursing  100.00 

National  League  of 
Nursing  Educa- 
tion 50.00 

Graduation  100.00 


Total  $625.00  $ 625.00 


$4450.00 


Estimated  Expenditures 

Secretary  Including 
Tax  $1500.00 

Quarterly  Record  1500.00 

Printing  & Postage  400.00 

Post  Cards  & Stationery  100.00 
Auditor  50.00 

Bonding  of  Treasurer  25.00 


Total  $3575.00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGARET  MEENAN,  Chairman 
FLORENCE  GIBERTI 
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TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT  — JANUARY  30,  1951 


On  Hand  January  1,  1950 
State  Street  Trust  Company 
Receipts  During  1950 


Membership  Dues 

3789.00 

Contributions 

134.50 

Profit  from  Game  Night 

414.61 

Profit  from  April  Dinner 

11.00 

Sale  of  Pictures 

3.00 

Withdrawn  from  Savings 

560.69 

Sale  of  Quarterlies 

,3.00 

Total  Receipts 


Disbursements  During  1950 

Quarterly  Record 

Secretary's  Salary  (including  Tax) 

1276.97 

1292.48 

Printing 

135.45 

Monthly  Meetings 

Maid  Service 

15.51 

Printing 

89.35 

Refreshments 

32.49 

Chairs 

2.50 

139.85 

Gifts  6r  Contributions 

Dr.  Faxon 

74.25 

Research  Building 

10.00 

Graduation  Flowers 

90.00 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Fund 

25.00 

N.L.N.E. 

50.00 

Mclsaac  Loan  Fund 

25.00 

Sally  Johnson  Scholarship  Fund 

200.00 

M.G.H.  School  of  Nursing 

100.00 

574.25 

Postage  & Stationery 

89.81 

Exch.  6r  Chg.  on  Checks 

5.68 

Social  Service 

50.69 

Audit  McCrea  Loan  Fund 

20.00 

Change  of  Addresses 

18.10 

Bond  Treasurer 

12.50 

Bond  Secretary 

12.50 

Audit  Books 

50.00 

Delegate  to  Convention 

396.08 

Clean  office  drapes 

3.50 

Total  Disbursements 

1304.82 


4915.80 


6220.62 


4077.86 
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Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1950 
State  Street  Trust  Company 


Savings  Banks 

Provident  Inst.  268.44 

5c  Savings  665.41 

Franklin  Savings  248.87 

Federal  Savings  722.50 


2142.76 

1905.22  4047.98 


1905.22 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLOTTE  O'NEIL,  Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  SALLY  JOHNSON  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  COMMITTEE 

The  Sally  Johnson  Scholarship  Fund  Committee  held  two  meetings 
— March  29,  1950  and  January  10,  1951. 

This  new  committee,  established  to  determine  criteria  for  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships,  agreed  to  make  the  following  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Directors: 

1.  That  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  undertake  one  large  bene- 
fit affair  annually  to  increase  and  maintain  the  Fund. 

2.  That  classes  and  individual  members  and  friends  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  be  given  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  Fund. 
A series  of  graphs  showing  contributions  from  each  class  on  a 
percentage  basis  and  lists  of  individual  contributions  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Record  is  suggested  to  heighten  interest  and 
give  due  recognition. 

3.  That  a letter  be  sent  by  the  committee  to  Alumnae  Associations 
of  other  schools  of  nursing  for  information  concerning  criteria 
they  might  have  for  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  their  mem- 
bers. 

4.  That  a questionnaire  be  sent  by  the  Committee  to  members  of 
this  Alumnae  Association  who  are  active  in  education  to  request 
suggestions  for  criteria  upon  which  the  awarding  of  scholarships 
will  be  based. 

The  formation  of  the  questionnaire  is  now  in  progress. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  committee  that  these  might  be  valuable  as  the 
criteria  should  be  established  only  after  considerable  deliberation  and 
with  the  advice  of  those  with  knowledge  and  experience  so  as  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  nursing  with  this  fund. 

One  request  for  aid  from  the  fund  has  been  received  to  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  E.  GILMORE,  Chairman 
RUTH  S.  FERNANDEZ 
ROSE  GRIFFIN 
JESSIE  STEWART 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ANNABELLA  McCRAE  LOAN  FUND 
COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1950 

The  committee  members  had  several  informal  conferences  and  tele- 
phone conversations  about  the  revision  of  the  printed  forms  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  article  "The  Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund  Should  Be  More 
Fully  Used,"  printed  in  the  September  Quarterly  Record.  The  revised 
forms  are  now  ready  for  use. 

The  one  Committee  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  December  4th, 
mainly  to  consider  the  only  application  made  for  use  of  the  Fund.  For 
reason  of  health  this  application  was  later  withdrawn. 


Financial  Status — December  31,  1950 

A.  Ownership  of  $500  U.S.  Bond 

B.  Cash  on  Hand  December  31,  1949  $4,149.42 

Interest  on  Principle  83.55 

Interest  on  Bond  12.50 

Contributions  1 0. 00 

Repayment  of  Loans  142.50 


C.  On  Hand  December  31,  1950  $4,397.97 


Note — The  outstanding  loans  total — $142.50 

The  Committee  recommends  to  the  Nurses  Alumnae  Association  that 
its  Budget  Committee  allocates  no  money  to  the  Annabella  McCrae  Loan 
Fund  for  the  Year  of  1951. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

HELENE  LEE 

JESSIE  STEWART 

SALLY  JOHNSON,  Chairman 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  HOSPITALITY  COMMITTEE 

The  Hospitality  Committee  prepared  for  and  served  refreshments  at 
six  meetings  during  the  year.  A Buffet  supper  was  served  before  one 
meeting. 

Their  expense  were  as  follows: 


Food  $32.49 

Maid  Service  15.51 

Chairs  2.50 


Total  $50.50 


Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGARET  MAHER,  Chairman 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

Seven  meetings  were  held  in 
1950.  In  February,  Dr.  Dean  Clark 
spoke  on  his  plans  for  the  Hospi- 
tal. He  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  our 
guests  after  the  meeting,  giving 
us  all  a chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  our  new  Director  and  his 
wife. 

At  the  March  meeting  Dr.  Frame 
and  Dr.  Smith  gave  a very  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  Artificial  Kidney 
and  demonstrated  the  action  of 
the  kidney  itself.  This  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Hospital  by  the  Doc- 
tors themselves  and  is  quite  won- 
derful. 

The  April  meeting  was  an  open 
discussion  of  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation and  what  it  should  mean  to 
us  as  members.  I hope  something 
was  gained  by  the  discussion. 

In  May  a report  was  given  on 
the  Biennial  Convention  at  San 
Francisco  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers who  attended  different  group 
meetings,  including  two  of  our 
senior  students.  These  accounts 
of  the  meetings  were  very  inter- 
esting. 

Miss  Ellen  Donohue  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Bureau,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Veteran's 
Speech  Clinics,  spoke  to  us  in  Oc- 
tober. She  talked  on  the  work 
being  done  in  Aphasia  and  was 
most  interesting. 

In  November  Dr.  Joe  V.  Meigs 
gave  an  excellent  talk  on  cancer 
of  the  cervix,  its  cause,  treatment, 
etc. 

The  annual  Candle  light  Service 
was  held  in  December. 

I want  to  thank  my  committee 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association  for  their  coopera- 


tion and  many  suggestions.  I will 
appreciate  any  further  sugges- 
tions you  may  have  for  future 
meetings.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  have  of  knowing  just  what 
does  interest  you  and  will  bring 
you  out  to  meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Winnifred  G.  Wilson, 
Chairman 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 

The  Nominating  Committee  pre- 
sented the  following  candidates 
for  Officers  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses'  Alumnae 
Association  for  1951;  the  ballots 
were  sent  to  all  paid  members  of 
the  Association: 

President:  Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
1931 

Rosemary  McCann 
Macisaacs  1939 

2nd  Vice  President:  Mary  Mac- 
Donald 19  4 2 
Dorothy  Cor- 
bett 1924 

Treasurer:  Florence  Sojka  1947 
Adele  Corkum  1934 
Director:  S.  Daphne  Corbett  1925 
Estelle  Svenson  1922 
Mary  MacDonald  1931 
Ladies  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  School  of  Nursing: 

Barbara  Bennett  Zah- 
ner  1920 

Barbara  Williams 
1920 

The  following  Officers  were 
elected: 

President:  Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
2nd  Vice-President:  Mary  Mac- 
Donald 

Treasurer:  Adele  Corkum 
Director:  S.  Daphne  Corbett 
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Ladies  Advisory  Board  Member: 
Barbara  Williams 
There  were  588  of  the  635  re- 
turning ballots,  who  considered 
the  means  of  increasing  income 
for  the  Association. 

357  favored  an  increase  in  dues. 
231  favored  a yearly  appeal  for 
contributions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Miriam  Huggard,  Chairman 

We're  Still  in  a Quandary, 

That  Laundry,  That  Laundry 

A hydromatic  ballad 

(The  metre  shifts  as  you  drive) 
by  Francis  Whiting  Hatch 

For  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  dinner  of  the 
Members  of  the  Corpor- 
ation of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital, 

Dec.  4,  1950 

Muse,  pray  guide  the  pencil  in 
my  hand. 

Guide  it  in  its  trek  across  the  page. 
Give  it  the  power  to  form  the 
telling  word. 

To  strike  a blow,  as  in  another 
age 

Edward  Markham  lifted  with  his 
verse 

The  burden  from  the  serf,  and 
you  recall 

How  Dr.  Holmes  espoused  Old 
Ironsides 

And  saved  her  from  oblivion 
for  all- 

Dana  helped  the  hand  before  the 
mast, 

Kipling  saved  the  Tommy  from 
oppression. 

Yes,  Muse,  I pray  for  strength 
and  your  support. 


While  I review,  once  more,  an 
old  obsession. 

We  talk  about  it,  sigh  about  it, 
walk  about  it. 

And  then  forget  it  in  perennial 
quanary. 

The  riddle  of  a century  unsolved. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
the  Laundry? 

The  problem  has  been  ours 
across  the  years. 

Back  to  the  Gold  Rush  days,  and 
two  years  more. 

While  annually  we  lave  it  with 
our  tears. 

And  things  go  on  precisely  as 
before. 

In  eighteen  hundred  A.  D.  forty 
seven. 

With  soapstone  sinks,  and  copper 
kettles  gleaming. 

The  laundry  first  exhaled  its  nox- 
ious breath 

And  entered  on  a century  of 
steaming. 

One  tenth  the  patients  then,  ten 
times  today 

One  tenth  the  sheets,  the  towels 
and  the  gear 

That  we  must  wash  and  iron, 
starch  and  dry. 

All  in  the  same  old  laundry, 
year  on  year. 

If  you  can't  take  it,  stick  to 
Dante's  art. 

He'll  paint  you  hell  in  words  of 
a classic  bard. 

But  if  you  have  courage,  call 
and  we'll  make  a date. 

To  visit  Inferno,  down  on  the 
Esplanade! 

In  summer  heat,  when  out  on 
city  streets. 

You're  taxed  to  draw  the  least 
sustaining  breath, 

Virgil  described  our  laundry 
thus  to  Dante,  "My  son  here  may 
be  torment  but  not  death" 
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(Classical  scholars  present  please 
will  note  "tormento,  ma  non  morte" 
quote  unquote) 

Drums  in  a whirl 
Sheets  in  a tangle 
Steam  in  a hiss 
Breath  of  a mangle 
Tongue  goes  dry 
Throat  goes  parch 
Vapors  swirl 
Fragrant  with  starch 
Rub  a dub  dub 
Fight  your  way  out 
We've  still  got  the  tub. 
Without  any  doubt 
We  built  the  Baker 
We  built  the  White 
The  Phillips  House 
And  chromium-bright 
The  Research  Lab 
Is  mounting  on  high 
The  Nurses  Home 
Is  a gleam  in  the  eye 
But  who  will  slay 
Our  dragon  of  quandary 
Who'll  benefact 
Our  Chippendale  laundry? 

Oh  relic  and  type 
Of  our  ancestor's  worth 
Which  has  long  kept  our 
uniforms  clean. 

First  flower  in  our  wilderness 
Star  in  our  night 
It's  high  time  you're  removed 
From  the  scene! 

Envoie 

A monument  to  Harkness,  the 
Harvard  Houses  stand, 

A son  of  Yale  extending,  the 
monumental  hand. 

The  beauty  of  the  Esplanade 
which  you'll  enjoy  tomorrow. 
Forever  keeps  the  memory  green, 
of  Boston's  James  J.  Storrow. 
And  Rockefeller's  Williamsburg 
will  treasure,  first  and  last. 
The  wisdom  for  the  future  in  the 
lesson  of  the  past. 


Oh  heaven,  where's  our  angel, 
where  walks  the  kindly  feller. 
Who'll  do  his  benefacting  in  the 
M.  G.  H.'s  cellar? 

There  in  the  swirling  soapsuds, 
we'll  wash  his  sins  away 
And  starch  his  memory  fresh 
and  clean,  a dozen  times  a day; 
So  if  at  Christmas,  once  again, 
you  find  you're  in  a quandry. 
How  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
would  you  like  to  give  a 
laundry? 

CHILDREN  APPRECIATE  GIFT 

Mrs.  Harrington  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from 
Jeanne  Ross,  Ass't  Supervisor  in 
Pediatrics,  and  we  would  like  to 
pass  it  along  for  all  to  read: 
"The  class  of  1924,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  presented  the  Burnham 
wards  with  a record  player  and  a 
set  of  unbreakable  records  for 
children  for  Christmas  this  year. 
The  pediatric  department  wishes 
to  express  its  pleasure  and  appre- 
ciation. Such  a gift  offers  the  chil- 
dren hours  of  recreation  and  helps 
them  develop  interest  and  inde- 
pendence in  selecting  and  provid- 
ing their  own  entertainment.  Even 
pre-school  children  enjoy  the 
songs  and  stories  and  soon  learn 
to  play  the  records  they  want  with 
very  little  help." 
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e re  sent 


S.  DAPHNE  CORBETT 

Our  Association  has  been  privi- 
leged to  function  these  past  two 
years  under  the  able  leadership 
of  S.  Daphne  Corbett. 

In  the  nursing  world  Daphne  is, 
to  use  a slang  phrase,  a "Big 
Wheel".  She  has  always  been 
an  essential  part  of  every  group 
with  which  she  has  been  associ- 
ated. 

Even  before  she  entered  train- 
ing at  M.  G.  H.,  she  was  an  ac- 
complished pianist,  and  she  still 
plays  for  her  own  enjoyment  and 
that  of  her  friends. 

My  acquaintanceship  with  her 
began  in  1922  when  thirteen  as- 
pirants to  the  nursing  profession 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Wal- 
cott House  living  room.  Even  dur- 
ing "probie"  days  at  92  Charles 
St.,  it  was  evident  she  would  be 
our  mentor  and  spokesman.  From 
the  first,  she  was  the  classmate 
most  likely  to  succeed."  She  had 
fixed  her  goal,  and  she  calmly 
proceeded  toward  it. 

After  her  graduation  in  1925 
Daphne  became  Head  Nurse  on 
old  Ward  E.  From  there  she  went 
to  Bridgewater  to  teach  Nursing 
Arts.  After  that  she  became  Miss 
McCrae's  first  graduate  assistant. 
(She  had  been  Student  Assistant 
to  Miss  McCrae.)  She  then  taught 
Nursing  Arts  at  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  then  at  Worcester  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 


setts. Again  she  returned  to  M. 
G.  H.,  this  time  as  supervisor  of 
the  medical  wards. 

It  was  following  her  stay  at  the 
General  that  she  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Teachers'  College.  She  now  seeks 
further  preparation  for  herself  by 
taking  advanced  courses  in  nurs- 
ing education. 

Upon  her  return  from  college 
she  assumed  the  position  of  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  and  later  she 
held  the  same  position  in  a hos- 
pital in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
A few  years  ago  she  became  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Nursing 
at  Waltham  Hospital,  a position 
which  she  left  to  take  up  her  pres- 
ent work  as  Director  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  at  Faulkner  Hospital. 

One  of  Miss  Corbett's  former 
students  has  made  note  of  her 
deep  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture — her  ability  to  put  herself 
in  the  other  fellow's  place.  It  may 
have  been  this  characteristic 
which  prompted  the  Class  of  Ap- 
ril, 1925  to  dub  her  "Mother".  It 
is  surely  a trait  that  has  endeared 
her  to  many. 

She  is  active  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  nursing  organizations 
and  has  been  a member  of  many 
committees. 

We  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
express  our  thanks  for  a job  well 
done  and  our  pleasure  at  Miss 
Corbett's  election  to  our  Board  of 
Directors. 


Let's  make  the  next  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  a real  "Newsy  One." 
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ANNE  LYONS  TWOMEY 

Mental  Health  Consultant,  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  of  Boston  and  In- 
coming President  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. 

Members  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation are  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Anne  Lyons  Twomey.  For  ten 
years,  from  1938  to  1948,  she  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  and 
did  an  outstanding  piece  of  work. 
Those  of  us  who  attended  Alum- 
nae Meetings  during  her  tenure 
as  Treasurer  remember  her  vivid- 
ly — a neat,  compact  little  figure 
frequently  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Bos- 
ton. Her  reports  were  always  well 
prepared  and  well  delivered. 
When  questions  were  asked,  she 
had  the  answers  at  hand,  thereby 
demonstrating  her  ability  to  han- 
dle finances  capably  and  con- 
scientiously. 

During  this  period  when  she 
acted  as  Treasurer,  she  secured 
a BS  degree  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Education,  following 
which  she  worked  as  a staff  nurse 
with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion, all  this  time  raising  two  love- 
ly but  very  lively  children,  Joan 
and  Gerald  (now  fourteen  and 
twelve  respectively).  Mrs.  Two- 
mey's  energy,  her  good  humor 
and  her  capabilities  seem  in- 
exhaustible. When,  in  1944,  she 
was  appointed  Supervisor  of  the 
Grove  Hall  Visiting  Nursing  Staff 
in  Dorchester,  her  friends  thought 
she  deserved  a great  round  of 
applause.  In  1949,  she  was 
awarded  a Scholarship  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  a Mental  Health 
course  of  twenty  months,  espec- 
ially set  up  to  prepare  Consul- 
tants in  Mental  Health  for  the 
public  health  field.  On  complet- 


ing this  course  she  acquired  a 
Master's  Degree  in  Nursing  Edu- 
cation from  Columbia  University 
and  in  April,  1950  returned  to  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Bos- 
ton as  Mental  Health  Consultant. 
Real  emotional  maturity,  a deep 
understanding  of  and  a genuine 
liking  for  all  kinds  of  people,  to- 
gether with  a grand  sense  of  hu- 
mor make  her  ideally  suited  for 
this  position.  She  also  has  "a 
green  thumb"  which  makes  her 
office  plants  the  envy  of  her  co- 
workers! 

We  are  very  happy  to  welcome 
Mrs.  Twomey  as  our  new  Presi- 
dent! Under  her  able  leadership 
we  must  gather  greater  impetus 
and  go  forward  with  her,  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  work 
of  the  Alumnae  Association,  so 
that  it  may  really  become  a voice 
in  the  great  hospital  family  of 
M.  G.  H. 

M.G.H/ers  IN  THE  NEWS 

Helen  C.  Latham,  recently  ped- 
iatric supervisor  at  M.  G.  H.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  pediatric  nursing  at  the  In- 
diana University  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing Education. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing for  January,  1951,  we  find  a 
note  from  Sylvia  Perkins  telling  of 
the  use  of  a biaural  stethoscope  in 
teaching  students  to  take  blood 
pressures.  These  stethoscopes  are 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  student 
and  instructor  to  hear  the  same 
heartbeat  at  the  same  time. 

E.  Jacqueline  Davis  is  working 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  chief  nursing  service  at  their 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  hos- 
pital. 


Elizabeth  Smith  is  also  with  the 
VA  working  in  the  same  capacity 
in  the  new  VA  hospital  in  Altoona, 
Pa. 

The  editors  of  Mademoiselle  re- 
cently forwarded  to  us  a bit  of 
news  concerning  Mary  ("Pat") 
Hart,  1944.  This  is  quoted  from  an 
article  by  Bess  Furman,  entitled 
Emergency  - Indefinite  and  pub- 
lished in  a recent  issue  of  Made- 
moiselle. 

"There's  an  insistent  demand 
in  the  woman-specialty  fields. 
Nurses  are  clamorously  wanted — 
Army,  Navy,  civilian.  These  jobs 
are  becoming  more  varied  and 
professional  than  they  used  to  be. 
First  Lieutenant  Mary  Patricia 
Hart,  twenty-five,  is  conducting  a 
new  Army  Health  Nursing  Pro- 
gram at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland,  providing  visit- 
ing-nurse facilities  to  military  fam- 
ilies on  the  post." 

Miss  Johnson  sends  this  item 
about  Miss  Florence  C.  Kempf, 
former  instructor  at  M.  G.  H.: 

"She  is  now  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing  Education  at  Mich- 
igan State  College  — address,  218 
River  Street,  East  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan. Her  book,  "The  Person  as  a 
Nurse",  has  just  been  published 
by  Macmillan  Co." 

Leonor  A.  Field,  RN,  director  of 
nurses,  Suffolk  County  Health  De- 
partment, retired  on  July  31  after 
19  years  of  service.  During  her 
long  period  of  leadership  in  the 
field  of  visiting  nursing,  the  public 
health  nursing  staff  has  grown 
from  three  to  its  present  personnel 
of  26  staff  nurses  and  three  super- 
visors. 

Miss  Field  brought  to  Suffolk 
County  an  already  distinguished 
background.  Born  in  Hanover, 


New  Hampshire,  she  received  an 
AB  degree  from  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, and  her  RN  following  com- 
pletion of  training  at  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston. 

She  served  in  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  on  the  Mexican  border,  and 
in  France  during  the  first  world 
war  as  a member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Unit.  On 
her  return  to  this  country  she  at- 
tended Simmons  College,  where 
she  received  a B.S.  degree. 

Miss  Field  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  attend  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. During  this  time  she  was 
chosen  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
as  the  typical  Red  Cross  Nurse.  As 
such  she  posed  for  a large  portrait 
which  now  hangs  in  National  Red 
Cross  Headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. 

She  taught  home  nursing  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  West  Virginia; 
was  director  of  nursing  for  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston;  was  as- 
sistant to  the  College  Physician 
Counsellor  of  Women  at  Antioch 
College  in  Ohio;  and  took  two 
summer  trips  to  Scandinavia  as 
the  nurse  accompanying  two  large 
Boys'  Clubs  with  "My  Friend 
Abroad  Movement."  Before  com- 
ing to  Suffolk  County  she  organ- 
ized the  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  Au- 
gusta, Maine.  Miss  Field  holds  a 
Master's  Degree  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  from  the  University  of  Mi- 
chigan. 

Her  quiet  dignity,  kindness  and 
wide  interests,  as  well  as  her  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  nursing  field,  have 
endeared  her  to  all  who  know  her. 
Her  leadership  and  guidance  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  the  Suffolk 
County  Department  of  Health.  Miss 
Field  will  retain  her  residence  in 
River  Head,  Long  Island. 
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Lt.  Kathleen  Weare  was  voted 
"Nurse  of  the  Year"  by  patients  at 
Brooke  Army  Hospital  at  Fort 
Houston,  Texas  and  was  presented 
with  an  inscribed  gold  compact 
at  a dinner.  Lt.  Weare  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Weare  of  Woodsville,  N.  H.  She 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing in  1949  and  was  at  the  Muni- 
cipal Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
when  she  entered  the  service  in 
August  1950. 


BY  AN  UNKNOWN  BRITISH 
SOLDIER 

Stay  with  me  God.  The  night  is 
dark. 

The  night  is  cold;  my  little  spark 

Of  courage  dies.  The  night  is  long 

Be  with  me  God,  and  make  me 
strong. 

I love  a game.  1 love  a fight, 

I hate  the  dark,  I love  the  light. 

I love  my  child,  I love  my  wife. 

I am  no  coward,  I love  life. 

Life  with  its  change  of  mood 
and  shade 

I want  to  live,  Tm  not  afraid 

But  me  and  mine  are  hard  to  part; 

Oh  Unknown  God,  lift  up  my 
heart. 

You  stilled  the  waters  of  Dunkirk 

And  saved  Your  servants  All 
Your  work 

Is  wonderful  dear  God.  You 
strode 

Before  us  down  that  dreadful 
road. 

We  were  alone  and  hope  had 
fled; 

We  loved  our  country  and  our 
dead. 


And  could  not  shame  them,  so 
we  stayed 

The  course,  and  were  not  much 
afraid 

Dear  God.  That  nightmare  road! 
And  then 

That  sea!  We  got  here — we 
were  men. 

My  eyes  were  blind,  my  feet 
were  torn. 

My  soul  sang  like  a bird  at  dawn! 

I knew  that  death  was  but  a door 
I knew  what  we  were  fighting  for 
Peace  for  the  kids,  our  brothers 
freed 

A kinder  world,  a cleaner  breed. 

I'm  but  the  son  my  mother  bore 
A simple  man  and  nothing  more. 
But  — God  of  strength  and  gen- 
tleness 

Be  pleased  to  make  me  nothing 
less. 

Help  me  O God  when  death  is 
near 

To  mock  the  haggard  face  of  fear 
That  when  I fall — if  fall  I must — 
My  soul  may  triumph  in  the  dust. 

Here  is  the  mystery  poem  of 
World  War  II  written  on  a scrap 
of  paper  and  called  "A  soldier  — 
his  prayer."  It  fluttered  into  the 
hands  of  a fighter  crouched  in  a 
trench,  during  the  battle  of  El 
Aghelia.  It  was  entered  in  a poet- 
ry contest  conducted  by  "The  Cru- 
sader", the  British  Eighth  Army's 
weekly  paper.  Published  anony- 
mously, it  won  — but  its  author 
never  knew  it.  He  is  dead  or  miss- 
ing. 


Ed.  Note:  This  poem  was  sent  to  Bar- 

bara Williams  by  Miss  Josephine  Gor- 
don, M.  G.  H.,  1895,  for  publication 

in  the  Quarterly. 
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RUG  HOOKING 


The  craft  of  rug  hooking  is  one 
which  extends  far  back  into 
antiquity.  Although  its  be- 
ginnings are  lost  in  early  history, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
developed  in  other  countries,  on 
other  continents,  we  do  know  that 
the  chief  impetus  for  its  continua- 
tion and  further  development  was 
to  be  found  here  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  the  small 
towns,  in  the  isolated  farmhouses, 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  were 
hosts  of  women  who  made  hooked 
rugs  for  warmth  and  comfort.  As 
later  Americans,  we  can  under- 
stand the  urge  that  finally  drove 
these  women  to  look  also  for  beau- 
ty in  their  handwork.  Thus  we  find 
the  first  thoughtful  incorporation  of 
form,  color  and  texture  in  precious 
old  rugs  still  in  existence.  Rug 
hooking  today  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  'painting  with  wool'. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  for  this  means  of  ar- 
tistic expression  within  the  past 
20  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
Classes  are  available  to  all 
through  adult  education  programs, 
through  church  clubs,  through 
mail  order  and  through  private 
instruction.  Those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  a hooked 
rug  exhibit  will  agree  that  some  of 
the  results  are  breathtakingly 
lovely. 

It  is  erroneous  to  assume  that 
because  a hooked  rug  may  be 
made  of  scraps  of  old  wool,  it  has 
value  to  no  one  but  the  maker. 
An  old,  badly  torn  rug  brought  a 
price  of  $2055  at  public  auction  in 
Maine,  was  repaired  for  $500,  re- 
sold to  a prominent  New  York 
firm  for  $4500,  and  was  then  re- 
sold to  a southern  governor  for  a 


handsome  profit  to  the  firm!  An- 
other rug  approxmiately  14  feet 
square  and  made  of  sheared  wool 
has  been  valued  at  $15,000.  For 
the  average  well  hooked  rug,  the 
current  price  is  about  $5  per 
square  foot,  more  if  the  design  is 
unusually  intricate  or  difficult. 
Other  factors  also  enter  into  con- 
sideration, but  this  is  a fair  esti- 
mate of  what  your  efforts  are 
worth,  financially  speaking.  No 
amount  of  money,  however,  could 
ever  be  an  indication  of  the  sheer 
personal  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  that  first  softly  shaded  rose, 
from  that  first  graceful  spray  of 
canterbury  bells.  Nothing  can  dim 
the  pleasure  of  completing  your 
first  rug  and  seeing  it  in  the  one 
spot  for  which  it  was  made. 

Age  is  apparently  no  deterrent 
to  enthusiasm  for  hooking.  In  the 
first  class  I attended,  I met  a wo- 
man 78  years  old  who  had  com- 
pleted two  room  size  rugs  (one 
was  8'  X 10',  the  other  8'  x 11') 
in  a little  over  a year,  and  was 
now  starting  her  third  one.  There 
was  also  a 9 year  old  girl  who 
was  making  a scatter  rug  for  her 
bedroom.  Other  women  of  vari- 
ous ages  were  in  the  class  and 
not  all  were  making  rugs.  Some 
were  hooking  chair  seats,  some 
were  making  knitting  bags,  one 
was  working  on  a copy  of  a Cur- 
rier & Ives  print  for  her  wall.  All 
shared  the  one  common  charac- 
teristic, complete  absorption  in  her 
work. 

In  one  sense,  a happy  sense,  a 
hooked  rug  can  be  compared  to 
an  old,  dearly  loved  patchwork 
quilt.  Some  day,  looking  at  the 
quilt  with  a retrospective  eye,  you 
do  not  see  the  pretty  pattern  of 
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blocks,  the  lovely  contrasts  of 
colors,  the  over  all  effect.  No,  you 
look  at  the  pink-sprigged  percale 
and  see  the  jumper  with  the  match- 
ing bloomers  you  first  wore  to  the 
Sunday  School  picnic.  The  blue 
Indianhead  patches  become  the 
hated  play  dresses  into  which  you 
changed  after  school  each  day. 
And  so  it  is  with  a hooked  rug. 


"I  look  at  my  rug  with  its  gay, 
pretty  flowers. 

But  that  is  not  all  I can  see. 
It's  a pattern  of  pleasure  and 
joy  through  the  years  .... 
It's  a 'bouquet  of  memories' 
Charlotte  Aubert  Scott  '38 
to  me." 

ED  NOTE:  This  is  the  third  in  a series  of 

articles  on  hobbies. 


IJour  J^iumnae  ^Association 

cordially  invites  you  to  attend  an  ex  liihit  of 

Idnusual  and  Q^eautiful 
ddand  Aiooked  [Rugs 


on 


3k  ursday  K^fternoon,  niayS 

from  2 to  ^ o'clock,  in  the 

\di)alcott  Aiouse  jCiving  [Room 

[Refreshments  wi  like  served  [Donation:  75  cents 

VIdon’t  you  come  and  hring  your  friends? 
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THE  BINGHAM-KELLOGG-BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
REGIONAL  NURSING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

By  MARY  A.  MAHER,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.S.* 


Nurses  in  suburban  and  rural 
areas  have  always  been  in- 
terested in  improving  services 
to  people.  They  have,  however, 
frequently  been  deprived  of  the 
advantages  that  are  readily  avail- 
able to  allied  professional  person- 
nel and  nurses  employed  in  urban 
areas. 

The  recent  publication  Nursing 
Schools  at  the  Mid-Century  has 
served  to  further  sensitize  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  the  need 
for  new  forms  of  planning  and  or- 
ganization for  nursing  education 
on  all  levels.  State  boundaries 
have  little  meaning  when  one  con- 
siders the  value  inherent  in  utiliz- 
ing the  physical  and  personal  re- 
sources in  a natural  geographic 
area.  The  dearth  of  well  qualified 
nursing  personnel  further  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  planning  on  a 
regional  rather  than  a traditional 
basis. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
look  at  the  cooperative  planning 
and  action  with  respect  to  the  re- 
gionalization of  medical  services 
in  New  England  as  one  pattern 
which  has  evolved.  By  an  appro- 
priation made  available  through 
the  Bingham  Associates  Fund,  a 
program,  designated  as  the  Bing- 
ham Associated  Program,  was  in- 
itiated on  a formal  basis  in  1936. 
It  was  designed  to  extend  to  small- 
er communities  the  medical  ad- 
vantages of  a metropolitan  center 
by  direct  and  indirect  contact  on 
a permanent  working  basis.  The 
New  England  Medical  Center  and 
Tufts  College  Medical  School  in 
Boston  function  as  a central  medi- 


cal school-hospital  base  with  re- 
gional hospitals  in  Lewiston  and 
Bangor,  Maine,  and  forty  hospitals 
in  Maine  and  western  Massachu- 
setts. These  hospitals  have  estab- 
lished a voluntary  cooperative  as- 
sociation, and  have  thereby  facili- 
tated a two-way  flow  of  personnel 
and  services.  The  entire  program 
is  aimed  at  improving  the  ability 
of  the  small  hospital  to  render  a 
high  quality  of  medical  service 
and  to  develop,  locally,  the  ancil- 
lary services  essential  for  this 
quality  of  care.  While  the  pro- 
gram has  stimulated  and  encour- 
aged the  improvement  of  local  fa- 
cilities, the  more  highly  special- 
ized resources  of  the  New  England 
Medical  Center  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  medical  profession  and 
to  allied  professional  and  ancil- 
lary personnel.  Through  such  ac- 
tivities as  hospital  extension  serv- 
ices, clinical  diagnostic  aid  in  the 
New  England  Medical  Center,  and 
interne  - resident  program,  post- 
graduate medical  education,  and 
medical  research,  the  medical 
care  of  and  for  people  has  been 
improved.  Ways  and  means  have 
been  developed  to  aid  the  prac- 
ticing physician  in  his  direct  serv- 
ice to  his  patients. 

From  its  beginning  the  Bingham 
Associates  Program  was  cognizant 
of  the  interdependency  of  medi- 
cal and  nursing  service  if  the  pa- 
tient was  to  receive  optimum  care. 
Actually  a plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  nursing  service  through 
a planned  educational  program 
was  submitted  by  a nurse  from 
Maine  during  the  early  years  of 
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the  program.  Periodically  funds 
had  been  made  available  for  ex- 
trarural  courses  for  nurses  in 
Maine,  and  the  faculty  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Nursing  knew 
of  the  desire  of  these  nurses  for  an 
organized  program. 

It  was  not  until  November  1949, 
however,  that  the  Nursing  Advis- 
ory Board  to  the  Bingham  Associ- 
ates Program  was  appointed.  A 
designated  group  of  nurses  now 
had  a direct  channel  of  communi- 
cation to  the  administrator  of  the 
Program,  and  this  structure  further 
made  it  possible  for  the  members 
to  meet  at  regular  intervals  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  com- 
mon problems  in  nursing  service. 

Careful  thought  was  given  to 
the  problems  at  the  initial  meet- 
ing, and  the  Nursing  Advisory 
Board  unanimously  agreed  that 
a Nurse  Consultant  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bingham  Associ- 
ates Program.  She  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  working  with  and 
through  the  nurses  in  the  forty 
hospitals  in  a study  of  their  speci- 
fic needs  and  possible  ways  of 
meeting  them.  This  projected  plan 
for  inservice  education  for  nurs- 
ing personnel  was  to  be  concerned 
primarily  with  the  improvement 
of  nursing  care.  Since  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Program  was  sup- 
portative  of  such  a plan.  Dean 
Smith  of  Boston  University  School 
of  Nursing  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  securing  a nurse 
consultant.  Subsequently  the  in- 


terest of  the  Kellogg  Foundation 
was  sought  through  Miss  Mildred 
Tuttle,  and  the  project  was  finally 
approved  in  September  1950  as  the 
Bingham-Kellogg-Boston  Universi- 
ty Regional  Nursing  Program. 

The  project  staff  for  the  initial 
three  years  consists  of  ( 1 ) a Nurse 
Consultant,  as  coordinator  of  the 
program,  (2)  a New  England 
Project  Nurse,  assigned  to  educa- 
tional programs,  (3)  the  18  full 
time  faculty  members  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Nursing  who 
represent  the  various  special 
areas  in  nursing  and  will  be  avail- 
able on  a rotating  and  planned 
basis,  (4)  A Boston  University 
faculty  member,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Nursing  Service 
Administration,  who  will  plan  and 
develop  a program  for  nursing 
service  on  the  various  levels,  and 
(5)  the  various  personnel  re- 
sources of  the  New  England  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Three  teaching  Fellowships  of 
$1750  are  available  to  qualified 
professional  nursing  personnel 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  clinical 
nursing  or  nursing  service  admin- 
istration on  a graduate  level.  Up- 
on the  completion  of  her  master's 
program,  each  Fellow  will  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  following  year 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  affiliated 
with  the  regional  program.  She 
will  be  responsible,  primarily,  for 
carrying  out  an  inservice  educa- 
tional program  in  her  area  of 
specialization.  We  are  hopeful 


SUMMER  "DOINGS" 

Don't  forget  to  make  a note  of  your  "Summer  Doings"  and  send 
them  into  your  Class  Secretary.  We  know  there  will  be  many  interest- 
ing "going-ons"  that  your  fellow-classmates  will  be  glad  to  hear  about. 

Let's  make  the  next  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  a real  "Newsy  One." 
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that  the  Teaching  Fellows  will  in- 
itiate their  study  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  initial  year  will  be  spent  in 
conducting  appraisal  studies  of 
the  needs  of  the  nurses  in  each  of 
the  forty  hospitals;  in  preparing 
the  New  England  Center  Hospital 
as  a training  center  for  nurses  who 
wish  a short  refresher  or  ''trainee'' 
course  and  for  field  students  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. Subsequently  consultative 
services,  and  inservice  training 
programs  will  be  given  by  faculty 
members  of  the  University  to 
nurses  in  the  various  hospitals. 
We  are  hopeful,  also,  that  some 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  interested  in  provid- 
ing the  academic  courses,  essen- 
tial to  a sound  program  of  nursing 
improvement,  close  to  the  home 
hospital. 

The  second  and  third  year 
should  see  the  development  of  an 
organized  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  nursing  service.  Sev- 
eral coordinated  services  should 
evolve  based  on  the  needs  as  iden- 
tified by  the  nurses  in  this  region. 
Facilities  for  improved  field  prac- 
tice in  nursing  education  should 
follow,  and  the  interchange  of 
ideas  from  the  various  groups  of 
nurses  and  allied  professional  per- 
sonnel should  serve  as  an  impe- 
tus in  further  planning. 

The  experience  of  the  Bingham 
Associates  Program  has  been 
most  valuable  in  helping  us  in 
nursing  to  chart  our  plan.  The 
program  will  develop  according 
to  the  needs  of  each  locality.  Need- 
less to  say  there  will  be  many 
common  problems.  The  experience 
of  the  people  in  Maine  and  West- 
ern Massachusetts  with  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Bingham  Associates 


Program  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  nursing  consultant  to  be  ac- 
cepted most  graciously.  The  fact 
remains  that  in  this  project  we 
have  demonstrated  a cooperative 
endeavor  of  three  agencies  plan- 
ning together,  pooling  their  ideas, 
personal  resources,  and  finances 
for  a common  purpose  — the  Im- 
provement of  Nursing  Service  to 
People! 

DR.  JOE  V.  MEIGS  ADDRESSES 
ALUMNAE 

A RECORD  audience  strained  the 
facilities  of  the  Walcott  House 
Class  room  on  November  28 
to  hear  Dr.  Meigs.  His  opening 
remarks,  dealt  with  experiences 
both  in  serious  and  humorous 
which  he  encountered  during  a 
recent  meeting  at  the  12th  British 
Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Gy- 
necology in  London,  England.  For 
the  edification  of  those  who  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Dr. 
Meigs  we  will  try  to  reproduce  the 
salient  points  of  his  discourse  on 
"The  Cytological  Diagnosis  of 
Uterine  Cancer". 

The  importance  of  the  problem 
presented  by  cancer  of  the  cervix 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  cases  equal  those  of  cancer 
of  the  breast.  If  discovered  early 
it  can  be  cured. 

Earliest  apparent  signs  are  ab- 
normal vaginal  bleeding  and  ab- 
normal discharge.  These  should 
be  investigated  at  once.  Even  be- 
fore any  signs  are  manifested, 
cancer  of  the  cervix  may  be  pres- 
ent. The  only  way  to  catch  up  with 
this  malignancy  in  its  earliest 
stages  is  by  periodic  physical  ex- 
aminations. Every  women  over 
35  years  old  (or  30  years  old  if 
she  has  borne  children ) should 
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have  an  annual  check-up  by  a 
competent  physician.  Girls  mar- 
ried at  20  or  younger  should  be 
particularly  careful  with  check- 
ups. 

Stage  1,  involvement  of  the  uter- 
ine cervix  alone,  can  be  diagnosed 
by  the  following  methods: 

1.  Schiller's  test  solution. 

The  epithelium  of  the  cervix  is 
stained  with  this  non-alcoholic 
solution  containing  iodine.  Nor- 
mal epithelium  contains  glycogen 
which  stains  dark;  abnormal 
stains  white. 

2.  Papanicolaou  Smear. 

A specimen  of  vaginal  dis- 
charge containing  exfoliated  cer- 
vical epithelium  is  suctioned  into 
a glass  pippette.  This  is  fixed  and 
stained  to  show  abnormal  cells. 

3.  If  there  is  any  suspicion,  a 
biopsy  is  done. 

The  treatment  of  early  uterine 
cancer  consists  of  either  radical 
removal  of  the  uterus  and  regional 
lymph  nodes,  or  insertion  of  radi- 
um. From  a historical  standpoint 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  sur- 
gery was  the  oldest  treatment. 
Later  radium  was  added  and  fi- 
nally x-ray.  Once  more  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  back  to  surgery 
on  selected  cases. 

Dr.  Meigs  used  surgery  on  100 
consecutive  cases  of  early  uterine 


cancer  without  a single  death.  In 
a fiye  year  follow-up  to  be  pub- 
lished later,  he  noted  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  cures: 

RADIUM  SURGERY 

Stage  I 60  86 

Stage  II  45  62 

A Radiologist  probably  cannot 
cure  positive  nodes,  whereas  sur- 
gery is  successful  in  many  cases. 
Some  clinics,  such  as  the  Memori- 
al Hospital  in  New  York  City,  do 
surgery  on  all  cases.  The  Vincent 
Memorial  Hospital  now  does  ultra 
radical  surgery  with  a low  mortal- 
ity. The  next  problem  is  to  improve 
the  radiation  treatment. 

The  proper  care  of  a cancer  pa- 
tient at  home  centers  about  three 
main  principles,  namely : Keeping 
the  patient  cheerful,  comfortable 
and  occupied. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  an  ob- 
noxious odor.  This  can  be  con- 
trolled by  fresh  air  and  cleanli- 
ness. A sunny  room  with  freguent 
changes  of  dressings,  and  bed- 
ding is  recommended.  Sedatives 
are  given  as  necessary  to  keep  the 
patient  comfortable.  The  nature 
of  the  patient's  illness  is  best  not 
discussed,  particularly  the  use  of 
the  frightening  word  "cancer"  un- 
less the  patient  asks  outright. 


Program  of  Coming  Alumnae  Meetings 


February  27,  1951:  Dr.  Reed  Harwood  Diabetes 

March  27,  1951:  Dr.  Horatio  Rogers Disaster  Preparation 

April  24,  1951:  Dr.  William  Clark 

ACTH  and  Hormone  Treatment  pf  Arthritis 

May  29,  1951:  Mr.  Vincent  Cervizzi :...  New  Drugs> 

lune  15,  1951:  Graduation  Exercises  3:00  p.m.;^ 

We  hope  to  see  you  at  several  of  these  meetings,^  if  not  all-of /■ 
them.  - 
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^tuiteHtS  Pafe  . . . 


This  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Students'  Page  in  the 
QUARTERLY,  and  we  in  the 
student  body  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  inviting  us  to  make  it  a 
regular  feature  of  your  magazine. 
Since  you  have  all  been  students 
and  we  all  expect  to  be  alumnae, 
we  feel  this  is  a most  appropriate 
place  for  us  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance. 

It  is  not  news  to  anyone  who 
has  attended  any  school  of  nurs- 
ing that  the  specialized  nature  of 
the  student's  work  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  our  hours  combine  to  iso- 
late us  from  many  activities  and 
interests  on  the  outside.  Many  of 
us  have  found  that  we  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  narrow  in  our  in- 
terests and  at  a real  loss  for  things 
to  do  in  our  spare  time  or  things 
to  talk  about  to  people  outside  the 
medical  world.  You  probably 
griped  about  this  inadequacy  in 
your  student  days,  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  our  share  now.  Thus  we 
are  awaiting  eagerly  the  new  ex- 
tra curricular  program  of  recrea- 
tion and  interesting  learning  to  be- 
gin about  the  middle  of  January. 
The  program  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Helen  Church,  our 
new  and  energetic  activities  direc- 
tor who  has  accomplished  un- 
heard-of-wonders in  planning  it. 
She  is  being  assisted  by  a senior 
committee  composed  of  faculty 
members  and  members  of  the  La- 
dies' Advisory  Committee  to  the 
School  of  Nursing,  and  a junior 
committee  composed  of  student 
leaders  of  organizations  already 
within  the  school.  Together  they 


have  set  up  a program  of  Broader 
Horizons  to  consolidate  existing 
activities  and  make  many  more 
available  not  only  to  student 
nurses  but  also  to  student  dieti- 
tians and  all  others  within  the 
hospital  who  fall  into  the  student 
category.  Eventually  some  of  the 
programs  may  be  open  to  gradu- 
ate nurses  as  well. 

The  program  is  divided  into 
four  areas  — the  Arts  (including 
photography  and  some  homemak- 
ing), Music,  Personal  Develop- 
ment and  Relationships,  and  Back- 
grounds (to  cover  literature,  his- 
tory and  travel).  Many  profes- 
sional people  in  the  Boston  area 
have  heard  about  it  and  are  eager 
to  offer  their  time,  talents,  and 
knowledge  in  presenting  talks, 
musical  performances,  and  other 
types  of  programs  for  us.  The 
project  will  also  sponsor  the  exist- 
ing Current  Events  Club  which 
will  continue  to  bring  us  excellent 
talks  like  the  recent  ones  by  Dr. 
Soutter  on  the  hospital's  plans  for 
evacuation  in  case  of  an  emergen- 
cy and  Dr.  Zamecnik  on  recent 
technical  advances  at  the  MGH. 
The  Glee  Club,  thanks  to  Miss 
Church,  will  henceforth  be  led  by 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Director 
of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  and 
one  of  his  assistants  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  grow  to  a hundred 
members.  It  may  also  be  opened 
to  house  doctors.  Two  basketball 
teams  have  been  organized  and 
are  practicing  at  the  Peabody 
Playhouse  for  games  with  other 
local  schools  who  have  already 
challenged  us.  As  the  seasons 
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change,  other  sports  will  be  set 
up  in  an  orderly  way.  All  these 
features,  plus  the  tickets  to  con- 
certs and  theaters  which  are  avail- 
able to  us,  should  certainly  com- 
bine to  round  out  our  student  days 
and  our  off-duty  lives  as  a whole. 

The  Draw  sheet,  our  student  news- 
paper, has  been  resurrected  and 
is  appearing  in  high  style  in  real 
printing  rather  than  in  mimeo- 
graphing as  it  has  in  previous 
years.  It  has  also  expanded  into 
seven  or  eight  pages  per  issue, 
and  comes  out — with  luck — every 
six  weeks.  Besides  containing  edi- 
torials and  lead  articles  on  impor- 
tant events  around  the  hospital, 
it  has  notes  on  the  doings  of  each 
class;  a column  by  a McLean  stu- 
dent on  activities  at  McLean  which 
are  of  interest  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  there  or  are  going  out 
soon;  news  of  the  faculty;  and  a 
Who's  Who  column  to  introduce 
us  to  some  person  who  is  new  to 
the  hospital  and  whose  work  con- 
cerns or  involves  student  nurses. 
We  feel  that  we  have  a good  stu- 
dent paper  already,  but  hope  to 
improve  it  still  further  by  exchang- 
ing issues  with  other  nursing 
schools  in  the  state.  Publication 
of  the  Drawsheet  now  tends  to  be 
the  work  of  a very  small  staff  who 
all  but  sweat  blood  getting  each 
issue  out  (and  they  certainly  do 
an  admirable  job)  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  availability  of  other  pa- 
pers will  both  lighten  their  load 
and  increase  the  interest  of  the 
student  body  in  writing  for  its  own 
newspaper. 

For  about  a year  the  School  of 
Nursing  has  been  running  a flow- 
er shop  in  the  corridor  between 
the  White  Building  lobby  and  the 
Mosely  Building.  It  is  open  each 
day  from  ten  a.m.  to  seven  p.m. 


and  is  staffed  by  students  who 
are  paid  by  the  hour.  Miss  Stew- 
art selects  and  purchases  the  new 
stock.  Both  cut  flowers  and  potted 
plants  are  sold,  and  all  profits  go 
to  the  school  for  such  expenses  as 
library  books  and  lab.  equipment. 
The  shop  is  not  maintained  during 
the  summer  months  as  we  have 
no  way  of  storing  plants  in  the 
hot  weather,  but  it  does  a very 
nice  business  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Those  of  us  in  the  class  enter- 
ing September,  1948  who  were 
capped  as  "interns  in  nursing"  on 
January  3 regard  that  day  as  one 
of  the  happiest  in  our  training.  The 
ceremony,  which  Miss  Sleeper  will 
tell  you  about  in  the  June  QUAR- 
TERLY, was  truly  impressive,  and 
we  all  felt  as  we  listened  that  we 
were  really  making  history  in 
nursing  education.  Of  course  the 
Great  Moment  came  when  we 
stood  in  front  of  Miss  Sleeper  and 
felt  her  pin  "real"  MGH  caps  on 
our  heads.  We  all  wanted  des- 
perately to  reach  up  and  touch 
the  new  cap,  feel  its  splendid 
height,  but  as  that  wouldn't  have 
looked  properly  dignified  we  had 
to  be  content  with  straightening 
our  shoulders,  lifting  our  heads, 
and  marching  proudly  back  to  re- 
join our  classmates.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  walking  up  to  receive 
our  caps  with  commendably  grave 
faces,  but,  without  exception,  we 
broke  into  broad  smiles  ( even 
grins)  once  we  felt  The  Cap 
settled  on  our  heads.  We  all  in- 
creased at  least  six  inches  in  sta- 
ture that  night  — two  inches  in 
cap  and  another  four  in  pride  — 
and  we  hope  we  shall  continue 
to  increase  in  wisdom  as  well. 

The  Seton  Club  for  Catholic  stu- 
dents is  being  helped  considerably 
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by  having  a full-time  advisor,  one 
of  the  three  priests  appointed  as 
chaplain  to  the  MGH  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston.  He  is  helping 
them  in  arranging  discussions  and 
movies  for  meetings  and  is  advis- 
ing individual  students  in  their 
personal  problems.  The  Protestant 
Guild  continues  its  frequent  edu- 
cational and  social  activities  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Chaplain 
Burns. 

Another  innovation  by  Miss 
Church  is  the  Birthday  Teas,  held 
each  month  for  all  students  whose 
birthdays  fall  within  the  month. 
Faculty  members  having  birth- 
days during  the  month  are  invited 
to  be  hostesses.  These  teas  are 
dressy  affairs,  really  a Special 
Something  for  all  of  us. 

Lest  you  think  we  are  solely 
concerned  with  ourselves  and  our 
own  entertainment,  we  think  you 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the 
student  body  is  going  to  buy  a tel- 
evision set  for  the  patients  on  the 
Metabolic  Research  Ward.  As 
these  patients  are  usually  in  the 
hospital  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  are  not  confined  to  bed,  they 


find  little  activity  open  to  them. 
We  hope  that  a television  set  will 
help  them  to  fill  in  the  long  hours 
and  repay  them  partly  for  the  aid 
they  give  to  the  research  program. 
We  are  having  a game  night  soon 
to  raise  money  for  it,  and  some  of 
the  fudge  and  brownie  sales  are 
also  being  devoted  to  this  project. 
A committee  has  been  engaged 
in  "comparison  shopping"  for  sets 
and  we  hope  to  have  one  pur- 
chased by  Spring. 

You  in  the  alumnae  group  can 
also  take  credit  for  our  buying  the 
TV  set  for  the  patients.  Because 
those  of  us  in  Thayer,  Parkman, 
and  Walcott  houses  have  had  so 
much  pleasure  from  the  sets  in 
these  houses  which  were  partly 
paid  for  with  alumnae  contribu- 
tions, we  felt  that  a similar  gift  to 
the  patients  would  be  equally  en- 
joyed. We  do  want  to  say  a very 
sincere  "Thank  you"  for  enabling 
us  to  have  TV  sets  in  the  dormi- 
tories, and  also  for  the  sewing 
machines  in  the  same  dorms 
which  were  obtained  partly  with 
your  help. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  CONVENTION 

Are  you  coming  to  the  Convention  of  the  National  League  of  Nurs- 
ing Education  being  held  in  Boston  during  the  week  of  May  7? 

All  M.G.H.  graduates  — whether  League  members  or  not  — are 
invited  to  attend  the  M.G.H.  Luncheon  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  10, 
in  the  State  Suite  of  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  You  will  receive  further 
details  later. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  NURSES  IS  PASSED 

By  ALICE  (Howell)  FRIEDMAN 


IN  1944,  the  ANA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors adopted  a resolution 
urging  the  extension  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
registered  professional  nurses  em- 
ployed in  non-profit  agencies.  In 
1946,  this  resolution  was  extended 
to  include  private  duty  nurses  on 
a voluntary  basis.  In  1950,  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  (OASI)  section  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  amended 
to  include  as  prospective  benefi- 
ciaries all  self-employed  profes- 
sional nurses  and  employees  of 
"any  charity  or  religious  institu- 
tion, or  any  educational,  religious, 
scientific  or  literary  organization, 
no  part  of  whose  earnings  go  to 
the  benefit  of  any  shareholder  or 
individual"  i.e.  nurses  employed 
by  non-profit  institutions. 

Does  this  include  you?  YES : 

1.  If  you  are  a private  duty 
nurse  and  your  annual  net  earn- 
ings from  self  - employment  are 
more  than  $400. 

You  will  contribute  2^4%  of 
your  wages  up  to  $3600.  You  will 
pay  your  social  security  tax  at  the 
same  time  that  you  pay  your  in- 
come tax.  A special  schedule  will 
be  included  with  the  income  tax 
form.  You  will  pay  your  first  tax 
by  March  15,  1952. 

2.  If  you  are  a professional 
nurse  employee  of  a non-profit 
institution,  and  if: 

- a.  Your  employing  organiza- 
tion files  with  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  a certificate  that  it 
desires  coverage  extended  to  its 
nurses,  and 

b.  At  least  two-thirds  of  its 


nurses  concur  in  the  filing  of  the 
certificate. 

(1)  Only  those  nurses  who  have 
signed  the  certificate  will  be  cov- 
ered. Any  nurses  hired  after  the 
date  of  the  certificate  will  auto- 
matically and  without  any  choice 
upon  their  part  be  covered. 

You  and  your  employer  will 
each  contribute  1 V2  % of  your 
wages  up  to  $3600.  This  amount 
will  automatically  be  deducted 
from  your  check  each  pay  period. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  MAIN 
BENEFITS? 

1.  Retirement  Benefits 
Payable  monthly  to  insured 
worker  upon  retirement  at 
age  65  or  older,  for  remain- 
der of  her  life. 

2.  Survivor's  Benefits 
Payable  monthly  to  certain 
specific  survivors,  including 
wife,  under  certain  specific 
conditions,  for  remainder  of 
beneficiary's  life. 

3.  Lump  Sum  Death  Benefits 
Payable  once  in  addition  to 
other  benefits  to  widows  or 
widowers  or  to  persons  who 
paid  funeral  expenses  ( if 
widow  or  widower  is  for 
some  reason  not  entitled  to 
benefit. ) 

This  article  is  far  too  short  to 
consider  the  foregoing  aspects  in 
detail,  or  to  investigate  the  meth- 
ods of  computing  the  benefits.  For 
lurther  information  see: 

"Social  Security  for  Nurses,"  — 
American  Nurses'  Association,  2 
Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

"Your  New  Social  Security,"  — 
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Federal  Security  Agency,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Old-age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  local  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration office  will  be  glad  to 
provide  speakers  for  meetings  to 
give  information  and  answer 
questions. 

The  successful  fight  to  secure 
social  security  coverage  for  nurses 
was  led  by  the  American  Nurses' 
Association.  As  part  of  its  Econo- 
mic Security  program,  the  spokes- 
man for  American  nurses  con- 
tacted hundreds  of  representatives 
and  senators,  joined  with  other 
organizations  in  writing  congress- 
men, and  sent  witnesses  to  testify 
before  congressional  committees. 
Only  by  this  one  big  collective 
effort  were  the  amendments 
passed  and  American  nurses 
brought  the  benefits  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AT  M.  G.  H. 

By  EDNA  S.  LEPPER 

A THERMOMETER  graph  in  the 
lobby  of  the  White  Building 
was  watched  with  great  in- 
terest during  the  voting  for  Social 
Security  in  December.  Under  the 
1950  amendment  non-profit  institu- 
tions were  to  be  allowed  to  parti- 
cipate if  the  institution  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  employees  voted  to 
do  so.  The  first  returns  came  in 
quickly,  and  showed  that  50%  of 
the  more  than  2000  employees  at 
M.  G.  H.  were  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
Then  the  rise  was  slower.  Relief 
was  expressed  when  68%  was 
reached,  but  there  was  rejoicing 
when  the  "temperature"  reached 
85%,  for  that  meant  not  only  that 
everyone  who  wished  might  have 
the  benefits,  but  that  a very  good 
majority  of  the  employees  ap- 


proved. There  had  been  some  ap- 
prehension for  the  outcome  be- 
cause some  would  have  no  gain 
by  their  participation.  Among 
these  were  the  over  65  age  group 
of  lay  personnel  who  were  al- 
ready receiving  social  security 
benefits  through  previous  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  There  were  oth- 
ers, particularly  the  teen  age 
group  receiving  low  incomes,  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  a smaller 
"take  home"  pay,  and  who  were 
not  concerned  about  the  dim  dis- 
tant future  when  they  would  be 
65  years  old. 

Some  of  the  larger  departments 
conducted  an  educational  program 
often  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Personnel  Department,  so  that  em- 
ployees could  ask  questions  and 
receive  information  to  help  them 
know  what  they  were  voting  for. 

The  Nursing  Department  had 
considerable  responsibility  for  the 
outcome  since  it  is  not  only  the 
largest  Hospital  department  but 
constitutes  almost  half  of  the  total 
personnel. 

Those  who  decided  not  to  parti- 
cipate, about  15%,  have  the  right 
to  do  as  they  wish,  but  all  those 
newly  employed  after  January  1st, 
1951,  are  required  to  join  the  plan. 

The  Hospital  and  employee  will 
contribute  equal  amounts. 

IV2%  — 1951-53 

2 % — 1954-59 

2V2%  — 1960-64 

3 % — 1965-69 

3^4%  — 1970  and  after 

Self-employed  persons  are  now 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  social 
security,  so  that  for  the  first  time 
private  duty  nurses  will  join.  They 
will  pay  the  tax  for  1951  when 
they  file  their  income  tax  returns 
in  March  1952.  The  Social  Security 
tax  is  higher  for  this  group  be- 
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cause  there  is  no  employer  contri- 
bution. It  will  be  2^4%  for  1951-53 
and  will  reach  4%%  by  1970. 

Some  nurses  have  prepared  for 
retirement  income  through  the  pur- 
chase of  annuities  in  amounts 
large  enough  to  have  provided  an 
adequate  living  had  not  living 
costs  soared  to  such  heights,  but 
few  except  industrial  nurses  have 
had  opportunity  to  build  up  So- 
cial Security  coverage.  Retire- 
ment benefits  from  Social  Security 
— while  not  large  enough  to  live 
on  adequately,  make  a substantial 
supplement  to  other  savings  and 
cost  less  than  any  other  form  of 
insurance.  The  range  for  a single 
person  at  age  65  is  $25-$80  a 
month,  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  average  monthly  earn- 
ings ($50  minimum  — $300  maxi- 
mum); the  lower  wage  group  re- 
ceive the  greater  proportional  ben- 
efit. A nurse  who  is  now  62  years 
of  age  may  qualify  for  full  bene- 
fits after  working  for  IV2  years 
before  she  is  65,  however,  her  re- 
tirement income  will  be  based  on 
her  average  monthly  earnings  for 
three  years. 


There  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing about  the  amount  of  re- 
tirement which  would  re  received. 
A nurse  now  45  years  old  will 
qualify  for  full  coverage  after 
working  40  quarters,  or  10  years, 
but  her  retirement  income  would 
be  calculated  on  the  total  amount 
earned  by  the  age  of  65,  and  that 
amount  divided  by  20  years  to  ob- 
tain the  average  monthly  salary 
earned.  Therefore  she  would  only 
receive  the  maximum  amount  if 
she  worked  for  20  years.  At  our 
current  staff  nurse  salary  rate  of 
$208  to  $229.66  monthly  a nurse 
could  receive  a retirement  income 
of  $65  a month. 

Undoubtedly  a good  deal  of  cre- 
dit should  go  to  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  which  has 
waged  a vigorous  campaign  for 
the  inclusion  of  nurses  in  the  1950 
amendment,  and  to  hospital  ad- 
ministrators and  trustees  who  have 
urged  the  inclusion  of  all  hospital 
employees  in  the  program.  We 
here  at  M.  G.  H.  are  particularly 
grateful  that  the  Harmon  Associa- 
tion Contributory  Retirement  Plan 
set  up  two  years  ago  is  also  to  be 
continued. 


M.G.H.  CAPS  NOW  3 for  $2.25  POSTAGE  PAID 

Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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yici^A  • « 

W/»en  the  Name  of  a State  is  not  given  in 

1889 

Miss  Sleeper  received  a letter  from  Jo- 
sephine F.  Drew,  now  residing  at  4655  Santa 
Monica  Ave.,  San  Diego  7,  California.  She 
celebrated  her  92nd  birthday  on  Dec.  3,  and 
all  the  alumnae  join  in  belatedly  wishing  the 
best  birthday  of  them  all. 

1902 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Lucy  Drake 
has  not  been  well  this  past  year.  Miss  Drake 
feels  that,  thanks  to  her  good  M.G.H.  back- 
ground, she  was  able  to  help  her  doctor 
arrive  at  a correct  diagnosis.  Now  with  the 
two  of  them  working  together,  she  is  re- 
covering nicely.  Her  address  is  1751i  New- 
ark St.  So.,  St.  Petersburg  7,  Florida. 

1910 

Sally  Johnson.  Secretary 
2 Brimer  St., 

Boston  8,  Mass. 

I am  sure  you  were  amused  at  the  way 
Bob’s  nickname  appeared  ii>' the-  December 
QUARJIERLY.  It  is  very  easy  to  mistake 
my  s for  an  o,  but  the  omission  of  several 
words  from  one  of  the  sentences  was  due 
to  a typographical  error.  That  sentence 
should  have  read,  “On  the  Job,  Miss  Robert- 
son creates  an  administrative  atmosphere 
in  which  her  co-workers  are  expected  to 
act  on  the  principle  that  once  knowing  the 
probable  best  solution  of  a problem,  it  be- 
comes mandatory  for  every  worker  to  act 
accordingly”.  There  it  is.  Miss  Robertson. 

The  source  of  news  for  this  issue  is  the 
Reunion  Luncheon  held  December  9,  1950. 

For  obvious  reasons  I shall  not  try  to  re- 
peat items  already  printed.  A brief  review 
of  certain  factors  in  the  history  of  a class 
graduated  forty  years  ago  should  be  of 
real  interest  to  anyone  who  knows  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  nursing. 

There  were  twelve  at  the  luncheon.  Listed 
by  the  names  we  used  when  in  the  School, 
they  were  Carleton,  Chayer,  Colby,  For- 


The 

an  Address,  Massachusetts  is  understood 

sythe,  Griffin  Harrison,  Johnson,  Munsie, 
Robertson,  Towle,  Walsh,  and  Wedgewood. 

Three  local  members  were  away  from  Bos- 
ton; Millin  and  Farrar  on  pleasure  trips 
and  Margaret  Gleason  trying  Florida  for 
arthritis.  Alice  Munsie  and  her  husband 
have  left  Easthampton,  Massachusetts  and 
gone  to  15  Ellington  Avenue,  Rockville, 

Conn,  to  care  for  Mr.  Kingston’s  mother. 

Both  of  Munsie’s  children  are  married.  All 
three  families  hope  that  they  will  some  day 
return  to  Easthampton.  At  the  luncheon 
Hazel’s  pockets,  as  usual,  yielded  some 
trinkets:  samples  of  lovely  petrified  wood 
gathered  while  on  that  summer  western  trip. 

The  Class  of  1910  numbered  thirty  eight; 
seven  have  died.  The  whereabouts  of  Sara 
Riddell  is  still  unknown.  Contacts  were 
made,  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter,  with 
the  remaining  thirty.  We  heard  from  twenty 
nine.  The  exception  was  Flora  Hinckley 
whose  correct  address  we  believe  is  P.  O. 

Box  2276,  Berkeley,  California.  So  high  a 
percentage  of  response  is  truly  remarkable. 

While  the  letters  showed  that  the  affairs 
of  the  majority  are  as  usual,  other  letters 
made  the  “as  usual”  more  specific.  One 
change  is  the  increasing  number  of  grand- 
mothers; there  are  twelve. 

Jessie  Clarke  is  in  the  Office  of  Local 
Master  of  Files  and  Registrar  of  Deeds  in 
Gore  Bay,  Ontario.  She  still  has  her  own 
home,  mainly  as  headquarters  for  vacations 
of  nephews  and  nieces,  but  spends  most  of 
her  time  with  her  mother.  Faith  Dobie  j 

Fuerbringer  has  been  Educational  Director  I 

at  the  Chicago  Lying-In  Hospital  since 
1937.  Her  daughter,  married,  lives  in  Lan-  j 

caster,  Penn.;  her  son  is  in  New  York  where  I 

he  is  a theatrical  photographer.  The  most  j 

tragic  news  came  from  Ethel  Henders  Bates. 

Her  children  were  two  sons.  We  knew  that  | 

the  younger  son  died  in  1944.  This  recent  let-  j 

ter  tells  of  the  death  of  the  other  son  in  1948. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  neither  son  had  ; 

married.  Ethel  has  retired  from  her  former 
position  in  a Seattle  hospital,  sold  her  home,  i 
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and  gone  to  be  with  an  older  sister.  They 
live  at  910  East  33rd  Street,  Minneapolis. 
Lillian  Lovely  Grainger  has  a grand-daughter 
on  a four  year  scholarship  at  Emma  Willard 
School  in  Troy,  New  York  — “Grandmother 
is  very  proud”.  A delightful  letter  came 
from  Maude  Mabee  Howes  whose  address 
is  R.  R.  2,  Simcoe,  Ontario.  She  has  four 
children:  the  older  daughter  is  married  and 
has  a son  and  daughter;  the  other  daughter 
is  a nurse,  with  a degree  from  Toronto  Uni- 
I versity,  and  is  an  instructor  at  Herbert  Reddy 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Montreal;  the  older 
son  is  a Captain  in  Trans-Canadian  Air- 

II  ways;  the  younger  son  has  had  two  years 

at  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  is  at 
home  on  the  farm.  Maud's  sister,  Harriet 
I Mabee,  whom  we  remember  as  night  super- 

1 visor,  is  well  and  lives  nearby.  Amy  Mac- 

Keen  has  retired  after  twenty-eight  years 
as  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
ij  in  Toronto  and  now  lives  with  two  friends 
at  44  Gibson  St.,  Toronto  5.  Lottie  Potts 
Leland  is  still  very  handicapped  by  a bad 
I heart.  It  is  good  to  know  that  one  of  the 
sons  is  building  a house  nearby  and  will 
establish  his  family  in  it. 

I The  geographical  spread  of  the  present 
I residences  of  the  class  members  is  interest- 
ing: Massachusetts,  13;  other  New  Eng- 

Q land  states,  3;  New  York  1;  Illinois,  2;  Min- 
nesota, 2;  California,  3;  Canada,  6.  All  of 
t the  last  group  came  to  the  School  from 

I Canada. 

The  major  fields  of  nursing  in  which  these 
nurses  have  been  engaged  is  also  of  interest. 
1 Eight  are  in  active  nursing  today.  The  sen- 
nit ior  of  the  Class,  Lillian  Dobie  married  Dr. 
1 Balboni  the  day  after  she  was  graduated; 
-•  she  did  no  active  nursing.  One  member 

a majored  in  anesthesia;  another  was  secretary 
•t  to  an  Academy  of  Medicine.  Of  the  re- 
n maining  thirty-five,  twelve  were  in  private 
b duty,  fourteen  in  administration  or  teaching 
II  in  hospitals  or  schools  of  nursing,  and  nine 
*■'  were  in  public  health  nursing.  25%  in  public 
rl  health  nursing  is  high  for  any  class. 

Nearly  all  of  those  who  were  in  the  pri- 
■'*  vate  nursing  field  practised  in  Boston.  There- 
fore  I know  whereof  I speak  when  I say 
i that  they  were  always  busy  because  they 

'*  were  excellent  nurses  who  gave  a high  type 
'!  of  service  to  the  Phillips  House,  the 

physicians,  and  to  patients  in  the  home  as 
' I well  as  in  the  hospital.  Among  the  fourteen 
ii'  in  administration  or  teaching,  two  were 


directors  of  hospitals  and  two  of  schools 
of  nursing.  One,  Edna  Harrison  Jones,  was 
the  first  Admitting  Nurse  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  One,  the  writer,  was 
the  first  graduate  of  the  School  to  give 
full  time  to  teaching  in  a school  of  nursing. 
Others  were  heads  of  important  hospital 
departments.  In  the  public  nursing  group 
four  were  in  public  schools  or  other  chil- 
dren’s organizations,  two  with  private  visit- 
ing nurses  associations,  one  with  an  official 
agency,  one  with  the  Grenfell  Mission  in 
Labrador,  and  one  on  the  nursing  faculty 
of  a college  from  which  she  retired  with  the 
status  of  full  professor.  One  of  those  al- 
ready listed  in  this  last  group  has  been 
Director  of  the  Nursing  Service  in  the 
Boston  Health  Department  for  twenty-six 
years. 

Here,  then,  is  a review  of  the  highlights 
of  the  record  which  the  Class  of  1910 
presents  forty  years  after  graduation.  The 
record  suggests  the  degree  to  which  its  mem- 
bers have  discharged  their  responsibilities 
to  themselves,  to  the  School,  and  to  nursing. 

1912 

Mary  M.  Rogers  is  now  a staff  nurse  in 
the  Quarryville  Presbyterian  Home  for  the 
Aged.  Her  address  is,  Quarryville  Presby- 
terian Home,  Quarryville  2,  Penna. 

1913 

Members  of  the  class  of  1913  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Cottingham  Anderson  on  Nov.  23,  1950  in 
a Portland  hospital. 

1916 

Frances  Robbins  Ladner,  Secretary 
102  Hancock  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
UN  4-2593 

Received  a letter  from  Frances  Ricker  Ap- 
pleton (Mrs.  Paul),  of  35  Taber  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence 6,  R.  I.  She  writes:  “Alice  Drapeau 
visited  me  in  September  for  a weekend  and 
we  did  have  such  a good  time.  Drape  re- 
tired after  several  years  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Florida  and  is  now  living  with 
her  father  in  Fort  Worth  Florida.  While 
she  was  in  Chicopee  during  the  summer,  she 
saw  Bess  Brown  and  Helen  Judd  (Mrs. 
Sumner  Coleman).  Brownie  is  physician 
at  the  Belchertown  State  School,  Belcher- 
town,  Mass. 
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“I  had  a short  note  from  Gladys  Law- 
rence and  Katherine  Humphrey  Peck  at 
Christmas.  They  were  both  in  Miami  for 
the  winter.  Kathleen  Parks  is  now  living 
in  Chelmsford,  Mass.  I occasionally  get 
up  to  Boston  to  see  my  daughter,  Ruth,  who 
is  A.ssistant  Resident  Physician  in  Medicine 
and  a Fellow  in  Tumor  Therapy  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital.  My  son,  Daniel,  is  a 
senior  at  Rhode  Island  State  College.” 

Thanks  for  the  nice  letter,  Rick. 

What  about  a reunion  this  year?  Would 
anyone  like  to  volunteer  to  be  on  a com- 
mittee to  make  plans?  Let  me  know. 
Hope  Wheelock,  Peg  Reilly  and  I are  work- 
ing on  plans  now.  Graduation  will  be  on 
lune  15,  1951,  and  we  think  that’s  a good 
time,  so  keep  that  date  in  mind.  We’ll  be 
sending  you  a letter  or  card  with  more  in- 
formation soon. 

1918 

Ruth  Morgan  Tilden  (Mrs.  Laurence  S.) 
writes: 

“My  husband  and  I had  lunch  with  Dr. 
H.  A.  Durkin  last  fall.  Our  youngest,  Henry 
C.,  20  years  old,  has  been  in  Korea  since 
July  31.  Our  second  daughter,  Charlotte, 
was  married  November  25.  Our  eldest 
daughter  presented  us  with  our  first  grand- 
child in  September.  Had  to  give  up  my 
one  day  a week  nursing  at  Evanston  Hospi- 
tal due  to  family  pressures  and  loss  of 
weight.  Have  gone  up  to  96  from  88  pounds. 
Happy  New  Year,  everyone!” 

1920 

Barbara  Williams 
41  Hyde  St. 

Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

A year  ago,  a long  letter  to  “Friends 
Around  the  World”  was  received  from  “Lad- 
die” Childs  Edling.  Portuguese  West  Af- 
rica has  been  her  missionary  home  for 
many  years;  this  letter  describes  a three- 
months-furlough  trip  that  followed  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  Conference  in  Luanda,  where 
their  mission  is  located.  Excerpts  from  the 
letter  follow;”  “The  Edlings  and  the  Kemps, 
whose  combined  eight  children  are  now 
parked  in  the  States,  set  out  in  Dr.  Kemp’s 
station  wagon,  on  a sort  of  “silver  honey- 
moon” (the  29th  for  Leila).  “Don’t  let  your 
mosquito  net  get  down  on  to  the  ground 
or  you  will  pick  it  up  in  shreds  next  morn- 


ing; nothing  more  tasty  than  a good  old 
mosquito  net  — to  a termite! 

“We  saw  a lot  of  scenery  — South  Africa’s 
best.  . . . We  saw  Victoria  Falls,  the 
earth’s  greatest,  and  Rhodesia’s  age-old  mys- 
tery, the  Zimbabwe  Ruins,  and  had  two 
memorable  days  in  the  immense  Kruger 
Game  Reservation  in  Transvaal,  where  we 
camped  in  their  mud  huts  at  night  and  saw 
almost  every  animal  in  the  “catalogue”  as 
we  drove  slowly  along,  including  lions,  ele- 
phants, ostriches,  giraffes,  zebras,  hippos, 
and  antelopes  of  many  kinds,  all  free  and 
in  their  native  habitat.  We  spent  one  week- 
end with  missionaries  a mile  above  sea 
level,  among  the  colorful  “dumps”  of  earth 
from  Johannesburg’s  gold  mines.  . . . We 
visited  the  Congo,  Northern  and  Southern 
Rhodesia,  the  Transvaal,  and  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  dealt  in  five  kinds  of  money 
,and  tried  to  greet  folks  in  eight  other  lan- 
guages besides  our  own  three  of  English, 
Portuguese,  and  Kimbundu.  It  was  a tre- 
mendous trip,  8000  miles  it  was,  and  rich 
beyond  words,  in  experiences,  in  contacts, 
and  in  Christian  fellowship,  which  is  the 
same  the  world  around,  where  God’s  people 
get  together.  Now  when  we  have  to  retire 
and  leave  our  beloved  Africa  for  keeps,  we 
shall  carry  it  in  our  hearts  and  prayers  in 
a new  way,  and  it  will  be  forever  ours.” 

And  now,  a surprise;  a letter  from  Scarritt 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  dated  December 
5,  1950.  In  brief — ” Health  conditions  in 
the  family,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
worked  a radical  change  in  our  plans;  it 
seemed  best  to  come  home  as  soon  as  we 
could.  . . . We  are  very  happy  here  in 
Nashville,  for  we  have  a little  spot  that 
four  of  the  six  of  us  call  home,  and  we 
can  still  have  a little  “finger  in  the  mission- 
ary pie”.  . . . The  head  of  the  family  is 
now  able  to  put  in  a good  eight-hour  day. 
Ellsworth  (26)  is  with  us,  studying  for  his 
M.  A.  degree  at  Vanderbilt  University; 
Frederick  (16)  is  also  with  us,  a sophomore 
in  High  School;  Beth  (21)  is  a pre-medical 
senior  at  Houghton  College  in  New  York 
State;  and  “Dr.  John”  (28)  lives  with  his 
wife’s  folks  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  along  with 
Priscilla  and  Baby  Gary  John,  while  study- 
ing for  his  national  exams.  . , . They  are 
still  aiming  for  Africa.  Are  we  proud  and 
doting  grandparents,  though!  — two  pairs 
of  us.”  We  welcome  you  back  to  the  U. 
S.  A.,  Laddie. 
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Members  of  the  class  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Berneta  N.  Platt  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1950,  in  Claremont,  California. 

Burial  was  in  Laceyville,  Penna.  At  the 
time  of  Miss  Platt’s  death  she  was  senior 
nurse  at  Claremont  College  Infirmary  which 
serves  four  colleges  in  that  vicinity.  As  re- 
cently as  a few  years  ago  she  worked  in 
the  O.  P.  D.  at  M.  G.  H.  Earlier  positions 
were  in  Salem  Hospital  and  in  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass.  AS  7-6956 
Dear  Classmates; 

Mary  Shepard  came  to  the  fore  once  more 
in  mimeographing  the  Christmas  letters 
which  I sent  to  each  and  every  one  and  for 
which  I thank  her  for  us  all.  So  far  the 
response  from  you  all  has  been  a wonderful 
experience  and  I know  that  in  your  hearts 
you  must  feel  happy  over  the  joy  you  gave 
the  little  tots  at  Christmas.  Thank  you  all. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  more  class- 
mates and  graduates  in  general  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  splendid  lectures  given 
to  the  Alumnae  Association  members  who 
show  up  at  the  meetings.  Dr.  Meig’s  lec- 
ture on  Nov.  28  is  one  that  should  be  made 
available  to  all  in  order  to  advance  the 
vastly  important  message  he  had  to  give  us. 
Don’t  fail  to  read  every  word. 

My  husband  and  I have  had  the  thrilling 
experience  each  Christmas  season  of  sing- 
ing in  choral  groups  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  This  past  Dec.  22  and  23, 
we  sang  Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio  under 
Mr.  Munch.  His  interpretation  was  su- 
perb. We  also  sang  with  a group  over 
WEEI.  Roy  Ringwald’s  “A  Song  of  Christ- 
mas” under  the  direction  of  Willis  Page, 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  On 
Jan.  22,  we  gave  Mozart’s  Requiem  with 
members  of  the  Cecilia  Society  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  These  groups  are 
always  auditioning  singers,  men  and  women 
if  anyone  is  interested. 

Now  for  the  letters:  Laurette  Wolf 

Lonsbury  sent  me  the  following  note  “Life 
is  so  rushed  — don’t  know  which  way  to 
turn.  Hope  some  day  to  relax  and  see 
something  of  my  friends.  We  are  all  well.” 

Evadine  Cady  O’Connor  sent  greetings 
to  all  and  said  that  some  of  these  days 


she  would  get  a newsy  letter  off  to  us. 

Winnie  Wilson  said  “I  spent  a lovely  after- 
noon two  weeks  ago  in  New  York  City  with 
Crown  Princess  Martha.  Also  saw  Crown 
Prince  Olaf  and  Col.  and  Mrs.  Osteguard 
who  traveled  with  them.  They  are  all  so 
sincere  and  friendly  that  one  cannot  help 
but  love  them.” 

Eva  Hutchinson  McGrath  wrote  “Your 
interesting  letter  came  this  morning  and  I’m 
going  to  answer  it  right  away  before  it  gets 
lost  in  the  rush. 

As  for  means  of  advertising,  the  only 
suggestion  I might  have  would  be  to  solicit 
the  nearby  merchants  and  stores  in  Boston 
to  insert  small  ads  at  a certain  price  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  ad  — and  dona- 
tions of  “boosters”  by  various  members  of 
the  Association  might  help.  My  daughter, 
Doris,  finished  her  training  at  Columbia 
Presbyterian  and  is  now  working  as  a grad- 
uate on  Women’s  Surgical  there  at  the 
hospital. 

Marion  Burnham  Segee  wrote,  “Your 
letter  just  received  and  the  best  time  to  do 
a thing  is  right  when  you  think  of  it,  and 
1 am  certainly  with  you  100%  so  here  is 
a little  toward  the  gift  for  the  children. 
Donald  is  20  and  Ruth  16i  so  their  toys 
have  long  since  been  given  away.  Don 
joined  the  Navy  and  is  now  in  Newport, 
R.  I.  for  his  basic  training.  Ruth  is  in  her 
junior  year  at  Pwatt  High.  Ken  and  I have 
already  bought  our  Christmas  present,  home, 
and  what  a wonderful  feeling  that  is!  I am 
still  putting  on  the  uniform  and  going  on 
duty  at  7 a.  m.  as  I work  at  the  Clark 
Home  for  old  people  but  it  is  only  for  about 
2i  to  3 hours  in  the  morning.  At  the  end 
of  1950,  I complete  8 years  at  the  ‘Home’.” 

Helen  Giles  Watkins  wrote  “My  busi- 
ness consists  of  keeping  house,  taking  care 
of  lovable  step-grandchildren,  folding  band- 
ages at  the  local  hospital  Monday  after- 
noons, singing  in  the  choir,  teaching  a Sun- 
day School  class,  attending  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Club,  etc.  We  had  fourteen  here  for 
Christmas  dinner  so  have  been  making  fruit 
cakes  and  Christmas  cookies.  Am  writing 
this  hastily  after  breakfast  because  two  of 
my  grandchildren  arrive  in  a few  minutes 
then  we  will  drive  to  New  Britain  while  1 
help  direct  my  Sunday  School  pupils  in  a 
Christmas  pageant. 

Hazel  Walker  wrote,  “Best  wishes  and 
my  love  to  all.  My  mother  has  been  very 
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ill.  Did  not  expect  her  to  be  here  for 
Christmas.” 

Helen  Buckner  Simonson  wrote:  “I  was 

sorry  not  to  see  you  when  I was  in  Boston 
three  years  ago  in  June.  1 saw  many  class- 
mates whom  I hadn’t  seen  since  they  grad- 
uated. I probably  will  never  get  East  again. 
My  permanent  address  is  352  N.  Cass  Ave., 
Pontiac  17,  Mich.  My  mother  broke  hei 
hip  two  years  ago  in  July.  After  she  re- 
turned from  the  hospital  1 took  care  of  her 
day  and  night,  so  I didn’t  work  for  over  a 
year.  Mother  now  gets  around  with  a cane 
and  can  take  care  of  herself.  A year  ago  in 
June  I had  an  operation — got  over  it  fine. 
A month  later  I had  sciatica  and  was  down 
all  summer.  I have  been  working  at  State 
Hospital  for  the  past  14  months.  I hear 
from  Dorothy  Alton  Rowland  once  in  a 
while  and  “Woody”  Miriam  Atwood  Dow 
about  once  a year.  I spent  Sunday  in  New- 
buryport  last  time  1 was  in  the  East.  Best 
wishes  to  all.” 

Louise  A.  Holmes  Copp  writes:  “This 

note  will  be  to  wish  you  the  happiest  of 
birthdays  and  the  most  wonderful  of  fam- 
ily Christmasses — a joint  greeting,  for  Foster 
is  on  vacation  at  long  last,  and  he,  Joe,  and 
1 expect  to  go  over  to  Phoenix  as  soon  as 
school  is  over. 

Rose  Pelletier  Dubay  sent  best  wishes. 
Her  address  is  767  Andover  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Dorothy  Ricker  Corbett  sent  best  wishes. 
She  is  now  working  at  Mt.  Auburn  Hos- 
pital, Cambridge,  on  Mary  Shepard’s  Stalf. 

Gertrude  Reynolds  Herman,  Drusilla  Scott 
Perrine,  Mary  Weston,  Marion  Gile  Kant, 
Helen  Bubko  Suplicki,  Helena  Syversten 
Spead,  Dorothy  Alton  Rowland,  Helen 
Klein  Burke,  Ruth  Hopper  and  Alice  Peter- 
sen all  sent  best  wishes  to  everyone. 

Thank  you  all  for  responding  to  my 
Christmas  letter.  Remember  to  have  all 
communications  in  by  April  15  for  the  next 
QUARTERLY . Have  a Happy  New  Year! 

1928 

The  Portland  Evening  Express  of  Friday, 
January  12,  had  an  article  concerning  one 
of  the  members  of  the  class  of  ’28.  Annette 
Louise  Eveleth  was  appointed  Director  of 
Health  Services  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Education.  Prior  to  this  appoint- 
ment, she  was  school  nurse  at  Lebanon, 
N.  H. 


Joyce  Poole  Mathieu  is  now  a public 
health  nurse  in  Canyon  City,  Grant  County, 
Oregon. 

1929 

Our  Alumnae  secretary  received  a note 
from  Elice  Drew  Hawkes  of  174  Long- 
fellow Street,  Portland  5,  Maine.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawkes  were  in  Durham,  N.  C.  last 
October  and  were  happy  to  find  some  of 
‘our  M.  G.  H.  family’  at  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Hospital.  In  a recent  issue  of  the 
QUARTERLY,  Dorothy  Smith  Dicks  wrote 
of  meeting  this  same  group  in  her  con- 
tacts with  the  hospital. 

Dorothy  Butler  Berseback  (Mrs.  Fred) 
is  now  at  706  So.  Duke  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1932 

Sister  Ursula  Elizabeth,  C.  T.  (Elizabeth 
Rogers),  is  now  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Transfiguration,  Box  1991,  Ponce,  Puerto 
Rico,  where  she  works  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital. Sister  Ursula  has  charge  of  the  Oc- 
cupational and  Physiotherapy  department, 
and  also  teaches  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
to  the  preclinical  students. 

1935 

The  Alumnae  secretary  received  a long 
letter  from  Agamemnon  Christian  (Nonnie, 
for  short),  adopted  pet  of  Richard  and 
Barbara  Phillips  Christian.  They  are  all 
well.  Barbara  is  busy  preparing  the  first 
issue  of  MISS  MAC  RAE’S  MINXES,  a 
news  letter  devoted  to  the  doings  of  the 
class  of  ’35,  September  Section.  Publication 
will  be  four  times  a year,  price  is  25c  per 
per  year,  and  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
is  honored  to  know  that  it  has  been  placed 
on  the  MINXES’  exchange  list. 

(Editor’s  Note)  Does  this  mean  that 
the  QUARTERLY  will  receive  no  more 
news  from  the  September  Section  of  1935? 

1936 

Marguerite  Vichules  Bourgeois 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  assembling  a 
committee  to  make  reunion  plans.  The 
September  Section  of  our  class  has  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  make  it  a joint  affair, 
so  let’s  see  if  we  can’t  have  one  big  time 
together.  May,  at  the  time  of  the  League 
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Meeting,  will  probably  be  the  date.  You 
will  soon  receive  a circular  letter  and  prompt 
replies  will  facilitate  further  planning. 

Christmas  notes  brought  the  following 
news  items: 

Eva  Borner  Hardy  has  seen  her  family 
through  a seige  of  winter  illnesses  and  is 
now  helping  her  husband  get  settled  in  his 
new  oflEice  on  Prospect  Street  in  Waltham. 
He’ll  continue  his  teaching  at  Harvard  Med- 
ical and  part  time  in  his  Boston  office. 

Mary  Connelly  Gleason  is  happy  to  have 
her  husband  out  of  the  Navy  again  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  wondering  if  ours  will 
be  called  into  the  services! 

The  Kunkels  (Grace  Washburn)  announce 
the  arrival  of  their  second  daughter  in 
February,  1950  making  a total  of  six  children 
4 boys  and  2 girls  — at  the  last  count. 
That  still  puts  Grace  at  the  top  of  the  list 
in  our  class! 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wigh  (Emily  Wyman)  have 
bought  a house  on  N.  Lane  and  Righter  St., 
in  Conshohocken,  Penn,  which  now  gives 
“elbow  room”  for  them  and  their  two 
boys. 

We’re  all  sorry  to  hear  of  Kaye  Lynch  Fo- 
ley’s extended  illness.  She  has  been  in  the 
Boston  Sanatorium  since  November  1. 

From  Alice  Hagelshaw  we  hear:  “In 

August  I came  back  to  Michigan  and  am 
now  teaching  Public  Health  Nursing  at 

the  University  of  Michigan.  I like  it  very 
much.  My  California  position  had  lots  of 
glamour,  at  first,  but  I finally  got  tired  of 
living  in  suitcases.  Being  near  my  family 
again  is  enough  to  compensate  for  the 

sunny  weather  I left  behind.”  Alice’s  ad- 
dress is  1915  Geddes  Road,  Ann  Arbor, 

Michigan. 

I was  much  pleased  to  receive  a nice  letter 
from  Louise  Cronin,  now  Mrs.  George  Thom- 
as Clark  Fry  of  22  Parkside,  Upper  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,  offering  to  assist  with  reunion 
plans.  Of  her  family  she  wrote  “We:  Heidi, 
Holly,  Harrison,  Tim  and  Weezer,  have  been 
living  in  Upper  Montclair  since  the  war. 
The  children  are  4,  6,  and  8 and  I’m  getting 
white  hair  trying  to  keep  up”. 

Edna  Emerson,  I recently  learned,  is  a 
neighbor.  She’s  Mrs.  Robert  Howe  of  3 
Vista  Road,  Wellesley,  has  two  boys  David 
6 and  Douglas  4 with  oh,  such  “sitter”  prob- 
lems! (Sound  familiar?)  Her  husband.  Bob, 
is  Boston  representative  for  International 
Business  Machines,  a type  of  electric  ac- 
counting machine. 


1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds 
51  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

I will  attempt  to  give  out  a little  news  this 
trip  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  it  last  time. 

Xmas  cards,  from  out-of-towners,  with 
little  notes,  gave  the  following  news:  Caro- 
line Singletary,  busy  between  private  cases, 
redecorating  her  newly-acquired  garage  apart- 
ment, and  enjoying  it.  Last  Spring  she  in- 
dulged in  some  deep  sea  fishing  and  is  proud 
to  report  landing  a 30  lb.  Amberja-ck!  . . . 
Georgia  Vandersloot,  busy  as  ever  with  her 
five  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  No.  6.  . . . 
Ethel  Carleton  Kiess,  with  their  always 
unique  family  picture  card  says  they  are 
all  well,  still  in  Schenectady  and  liking  it. 

NEW  CITIZENS:  A daughter,  Linda 

Anne,  on  Dec.  27,  1950,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wesley  Sholes  (Marj.  Hill)  in  Norwich, 
Conn.  They  also  have  Christine,  age  9 and 
Alan,  age  7.  . . . A daughter,  Jane  Hatch 
on  Jan.  18,  1951,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard 
King  (Ev.  Curley)  in  Danvers.  This  makes 
two  boys  and  two  girls  for  the  Kings.  . . . 
A belated  announcement  of  the  arrival  of 
James  Rogers  Angley,  now  3 years,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Angley  of  Bryantville  (Flor- 
ence Davis)  bringing  their  score  up  to  five. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  16th,  Lib  Smith  Hollidge 
played  hostess  to  our  small  South  Shore 
group  at  her  home  in,  Milton.  Those  present: 
Elva,  Adrian,  Kay,  Jukie,  Connie,  Flo  Breen, 
Ann  Fulton,  and  from  the  Feb.  Section  — 
Kay  Leonard  Crotty.  From  this  gathering 
I gleaned  the  following;  Marj.  Hume  Kerri- 
gan, despite  the  problems  of  a small  family 
of  three,  teaching  in  a Conn.  Hospital.  Kay 
Kelliher  getting  a change  from  the  mother- 
ing of  her  five,  by  acting  as  night  supervisor 
at  a new  convalescent  home  in  Everett.  Kay 
says  it  is  nice  to  get  back  to  nursing.  Kay 
Crotty  is  in  charge  of  the  Nursing  Arts 
Course  at  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital  in  Dor- 
chester. Although  she  only  spends  four 
hours  a week  there  she  does  plan  the  course 
and  has  two  assistants  who  teach. 

I myself  have  only  one  contact  with  nurs- 
ing— V.  P.  of  the  Holbrook  V.  N.  A.!  1 
did  have  a pleasant  respite  from  my  home- 
work when  Charlotte  invited  me  to  spend 
a few  days  with  her  in  Springfield.  I took 
my  youngest  son,  who  is  the  same  age  as 
her  daughter,  and  we  had  great  fun.  She  is 
a perfect  hostess,  even  served  my  breakfast 
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in  bed — something  I am  very  unaccustomed 
to! 

Almost  at  the  time  this  is  received  my 
husband  will  have  gone  back  into  the  serv- 
ice. He  received  orders  this  month  to  report 
for  active  duty  as  Capt.  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Air  Forces.  I am  planning  to 
stay  here  until  he  gets  some  definite  word 
as  to  his  post. 

Please,  please,  some  news! 

The  QUARTERLY  RECORD  Committee 
is  happy  to  welcome  Amy  Bull  Brigham  as 
Ass’t  Editor.  Amy  is  now  Mrs.  F.  Gorham 
Brigham,  Jr.  of  61  Temple  Street,  W.  Newton, 
Her  husband  was  a Lieutenant  Colonel  with 
Field  Artillery  during  the  last  war  and  was 
stationed  at  headquarters  in  Washington. 
He’s  now  in  the  Reserves  so  Amy’s  wonder- 
ing. She  takes  care  of  her  home  and  four 
lively  children,  one  girl  8,  and  three  boys, 
5,  6,  and  7,  and  still  manages  to  look  the 
same  as  when  we  knew  her  at  M.  G.  H. 

Muriel  MacMurray  married  Dr.  Carroll 
C.  Miller  whom  some  of  us  remember  and 
lives  at  108  Glenn  Avenue,  Newton  Center. 
She  was  a Navy  Nurse  in  the  last  war,  but 
is  now  very  busy  caring  for  their  two  year 
old. 

1938 

Ruth  Farrisey,  Secretary 
September  Section 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston,  Mass. 

This  will  be  the  first  contribution  of  this 
scribe  as  news  reporter  for  our  class,  since 
Eileen  Wolseley  is  due  to  return  to  the 
fold  in  February,  1951,  from  Columbia. 

Evelyn  King  was  married  in  Febru- 
ary to  William  Helset  and  is  to  go  to  Ger- 
many to  live  in  March. 

I see  Ada  Lawrence  regularly  in  the  corri- 
dors of  the  Hospital.  She  is  an  ardent  ski 
enthusiast.  Her  job  is  that  of  Intravenous 
nurse  for  Baker  and  Phillips  House,  as  you 
may  remember.  The  other  day  I asked  her 
for  news  of  the  class.  She  volunteered  the 
information  that  Virginia  Harrison  Webster 
now  had  two  adopted  children  — a boy  and 
a girl  — Virginia  lives  in  Merrimac,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1 met  Marjorie  May  at  morning  coffee 
last  Saturday.  Marjorie  is  head  nurse  in 
the  Operating  Room  in  the  General.  She 
said  that  she  heard  regularly  from  Persis 
Towne,  who  now  has  five  children,  I be- 
lieve. Persis  lives  in  West  Nyack,  N.Y.  and 


is  a vigorous  PTA’er,  and  club  woman. 
Marge  also  hears  from  Muriel  Phillips  Niles 
who  has  four  children  now  — but  Marge 
could  not  remember  where  she  lived. 

1 also  see  Mary  Rota  in  the  corridors  of 
the  hospital.  Mary  was  in  the  February 
Section  of  the  class  of  1938.  She  is  now  a 
phlebotomist  in  our  blood  bank. 

Someone  told  me  that  Beth  Rae  is  now 
married,  has  two  children  and  is  a very  busy 
young  matron. 

1 saw  Betty  Fisk  Giddings  in  the  corridor 
of  the  hospital  this  week.  She  had  come 
down  from  Bennington  to  see  her  mother- 
in-law  who  is  a patient  in  the  hospital  at 
the  moment.  She  is  apparently  very  happy 
living  in  Vermont. 

A card  at  Christmastime  from  Bertha  Nav- 
as Briggs  enclosing  a snapshot  of  the  two 
children,  Sharon  and  Patsy,  was  received,  and 
your  scribe  failed  to  notice  her  address  in 
detail,  but  it  came  from  someplace  in  Japan. 
Dan  is  or  was  then  in  Korea. 

I think  that  this  is  all  the  scuttle-butt  that 

I can  gather  together  for  this  time. 

Good  luck  and  best  wishes  to  you  all. 

1939 

Mary  Gay  Aubrey 

I I Myrtle  Street 
Winchester,  Mass. 

September  Section 

There  has  been  a decided  lack  of  news 
from  all  of  you  for  lo!  these  many  months. 
A few  notes  trickled  in  over  the  Christmas 
season,  but  won’t  you  please  all  make  an 
effort  to  write  just  a little  more  often? 

Two  of  the  Christmas  cards  I enjoyed 
most  were  those  from  Vonnie  Goethal  Cies- 
luk  with  a snapshot  of  her  three  boys,  Karl, 
John  and  Peter,  and  one  of  Lucy  French 
Brown  with  her  two  offspring,  Sara  and  Free- 
man Fletcher  HI.  Lucy  is  living  in  Wethers- 
field, Conn.  Husband,  Dr.  Freeman  Brown, 
plans  to  stay  on  in  Hartford  after  his  tour 
of  duty  in  Anesthesia  at  the  Hartford  Hos- 
pital. Nellie  Wrigley,  who  is  a nurse  an- 
esthetist at  Hartford  Hospital,  had  dinner 
with  the  Browns  one  evening  and  told  about 
spending  her  vacation  in  England  last  sum- 
mer. 

Honor  Stanton  Kron  flew  out  to  Mare 
Island,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  to  join  her  husband 
who  has  been  recently  recalled  to  the  Navy 
Medical  Corps. 

Alice  Clarke,  editor  of  R.  N.,  keeps  busy 
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with  her  job  and  is  also  attending  N.  Y.  U. 
nights  working  for  her  degree.  Mary  Rich- 
ards Herlihy  and  husband  have  bought  a 
house  in  Dallas,  Texas.  We  seem  to  detect 
a note  of  nostalgia  for  New  England  in 
her  letters.  That  is  something  we  can  all 
understand. 

A veritable  snowslide  of  news  from  Grace 
Babcock.  She  has  been  doing  rural  public 
health  work  in  Machias,  Maine  since  Oc- 
tober, 1949.  Before  that  she  worked  in 
Belfast. 

Betty  Graham  Caswell  lives  in  Belfast 
where  her  husband  has  his  practice,  and 
has  4 children.  Grade  had  talked  with  Julie 
Boghosian  in  November.  Julie  is  O.  R.  Di- 
rector at  Malden  Hospital. 

And  that  is  all  for  now.  By  the  time  you 
read  this,  there  will  be  4 Aubreys  instead 
of  3 . . . Perhaps  another  potential  M. 
G.  H.-er.  Who  knows? 

After  all  these  years  it  was  delightful  to 
hear  again  from  Ephrosynia  Evashko  (Mrs. 
Alden  Eames).  Rose  and  Alden  have  been 
living  in  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  — 121 
Shawsheen  Avenue — for  the  past  four  years 
with  his  parents.  At  first  it  was  in  the  old 
family  homestead,  but  after  a devastating 
fire  they  built  a new  ranch  house  according 
to  her  taste.  Rose  has  blossomed  into  quite 
a homemaker,  cooking  pies  by  the  dozen 
and  cream  puffs  by  the  hundred  and  storing 
away  excess  (if  any)  in  their  deep  freeze.  She 
also  enjoys  sewing  — making  stuffed  animals 
was  one  of  her  hobbies.  In  her  “spare  time” 
she  runs  their  fourteen  acre  farm  complete 
with  roadside  stand  and  two  Great  Danes 
(house  pets).  They  haven’t  branched  out 
into  livestock  yet,  but  are  contemplating 
starting  with  chickens.  Alden  is  Principal 
and  teacher  at  the  grade  school  in  Harvard, 
Mass,  and  his  parents  also  have  their  careers 
so  Rose  is  in  complete  charge  at  home. 

Rosemary  McCann  Macisaacs  is  back  in 
nursing  as  Public  Health  Integrator  and 
Coordinator  at  the  Carney  Hospital.  She 
started  May  1,  first  part-time  and  now  full 
time.  She  has  been  living  in  Cohasset  for 
the  past  8 years,  but  doesn’t  mind  commut- 
ing as  her  husband  also  has  his  business  in 
So.  Boston  — packing  for  export.  Their 
four  year  old  daughter,  Kathy,  goes  to 
nursery  school  three  days  and  is  cared  for 
by  her  grandparents  who  live  with  them. 
Rosemary  is  also  nurse  in  charge  of  the  ci- 
vilian defense  unit  in  Cohasset.  She  says  Mil- 


lie Beal  Green,  1929,  is  a neighbor  of  theirs. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Secretary,  February  Section 
Raymond,  Maine 

Barbara  Ann  Jensen’s  address  is  56  Green- 
acre  Ave.,  Longmeadow,  Mass.  Bunny  was 
a Lt.  Comdr.  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  over 
4 years.  She  served  in  New  England,  New- 
foundland, and  California.  Before  entering 
the  Navy  she  was  at  M.  G.  H.  for  two  years. 
She  was  at  the  University  Hospital,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich,  for  four  months  in  1948.  Then 
she  did  private  duty  in  Springfield,  and  spent 
one  summer  as  a camp  nurse.  Then  she 
joined  the  V.  N.  A.  of  Springfield  as 
orthopedic  staff  nurse.  She  received  her 
B.  S.  N.  with  a major  in  orthopedics  from 
B.  U.  in  1948.  She  took  a P.  G.  course  in 
rehabilitation  nursing  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Bunny  wrote  “Ruth  Dulac  Ferry  was  at 
Ann  Arbor  while  I was  there.  Her  husband, 
Major  Bernard  A.  Ferry,  was  at  the  Univ. 
of  Michigan.” 

Elinor  Salmon  (Mrs.  Stanley  Huss)  514 
Devon  Road,  Havertown,  Pa.  Her  husband 
is  a sales  engineer.  She  has  three  children; 
Rachel  9^  David  8,  and  Peter  4.  She  says 
she  has  cjone  no  nursing  since  Dec.  31, 
1940,  “ButM’d  LOVE  to!” 

Lillian  Luby  (Mrs.  Robert  J.  Morris),  181 
Willard  St.,  Box  831,  Berlin,  N.  H.  Her 
husband  is  a dentist.  She  has  two  sons, 
Robert  B.  who  is  4 and  James  E.  who  is 
2.  Lil  spent  2 years  in  the  A.  N.  C.  and 
18  months  of  that  was  overseas.  She  was 
a 1st.  Lt.  She  was  with  the  184th  Gen’l 
Hosp.  in  England  and  254th  Gen’l  Hosp.  in 
France.  Her  civilian  nursing  was  as  head 
nurse  at  E.  N.  T.  Clinic  at  the  E.  & E.  Inf. 
and  head  nurse  in  Surgical  Clinic  at  M. 
G.  H.  O.  P.  D. 

Virginia  Plumley  (Mrs.  Raymond  V.  But- 
terfield) 380  Union  Ave.,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  Her  husband  is  a field  engineer.  Her 
children  are  Susan  6,  Jane  3,  and  David,  I 
year.  Ginny  did  visiting  nurse  work  before 
the  children  were  born,  but  none  since.  She 
wrote  that  Rita  Rand  Conroy  went  to  Eng- 
land this  summer  for  a 6 week  trip  with  her 
mother. 

Catherine  Powers  (Mrs.  Lester  Mudge). 
Her  husband  is  a retired  meterologist  and  is 
now  a tool  salesman.  She  has  a step-daugh- 
ter, Judith  Ann  who  is  20.  1940-42  Medical 
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& Surgical  Supervisor  a-t  E.  M.  G.  H.,  Ban- 
gor, Me.;  1942-43  Asst.  Clinical  Supervisor 
at  M.  G.  H.;  and  floor  duty  on  Obs.  ward 
at  Flushing  Hospital,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Reardon  (Mrs.  William  J.  Mc- 
Donough) 1415  Belleview  Blvd.,  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio.  Her  husband  is  a sanitarian 
with  the  Steubenville  Health  Dept.  His 
work  is  concerned  chiefly  with  food.  Her 
daughter  is  Susan  Patricia  who  will  be  four 
on  May  22.  Mary  was  a 1st.  Lt.,  Army 
Flight  Nurse  for  three  years.  She  spent  2 
years  in  the  Central  Pacific  including  Hawaii, 
Tarawa,  Saipan,  Guam,  Okinawa  and  Phil- 
lippines.  She  did  some  nursing  in  the  Hart- 
ford Hospital  before  she  was  married  in 
1946. 

Mary  Wilkins  (Mrs.  Leighton  Baker) 
Delevan,  New  York.  Her  husband  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Borden’s  Milk  Co.  Mary  was 
in  the  Army  4i  years  and  was  discharged 
in  April,  1947.  Then  she  took  a course  in 
P.  H.  N.  at  Vanderbilt  Univ.  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  She  is  now  a staff  nurse  with  the 
Cattaragus  Co.  Dep't  of  Health. 

B.  Carolyn  Dean 

Secretary,  September  Section 

82  Lancaster  Terr.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Thank  you  all  for  your  Christmas  cards. 
I certainly  hope  the  news  will  continue  to 
pour  in.  I lost  my  appendix  and  a cyst  in 
November,  but  waste  no  sympathy  on  me 
as  I am  feeling  as  well  as  ever  and  re- 
turned to  my  Office-Nursing  on  January 
2nd  after  five  weeks  rest.  Get  out  your 
Address  Lists,  if  you  can  still  find  them, 
because  you  will  want  to  note  the  changes 
in  the  following  addresses: 

Molly  Spinney,  109  St.  Claire  St.,  Warren, 
Pa.;  Ginny  Bell  Eckhardt,  1834  Irving  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Jean  Murphy 
Bisese,  902  First  Ave.,  Portsmouth,  Va.; 
Eleanor  Smith  Cady,  2429  Gilmour  St., 
S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Mary  Wright 
Scheu,  1313  Sherman  Ave.,  Menlo  Park, 
California;  Agnes  Steinhilber  Huston,  51 
Euclid  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  Lo- 
retta Guillemette  Holshouser,  538  Elfird  St., 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Midge  Andruskiw  spent  Xmas  vacation 
at  home  with  her  family  in  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Judy  Binns  Cady  expects  to  be  in  THE 
HOUSE  by  Spring.  Martha  Buckley  Utley 
was  married  in  1943,  has  a little  girl,  Martha 
Ethel,  born  March  30,  1946  and  is  not  doing 


any  active  nursing  now.  I am  hoping  to  get 
a real  letter  from  her  soon.  Mary  B.  Carr 
Mansueto  and  her  family  had  a nice  trip 
to  Canada  this  past  summer  and  spent  a 
few  days  in  New  York  City,  too.  She  is 
enjoying  her  two  children  — Frederick,  who 
started  piano  lessons  this  fall,  and  Alice  who 
attempts  everything  her  brother  does  and 
is  successful  much  of  the  time.  She  hopes 
to  come  to  Boston  sometime  and  I hope 
she  does  ’cause  I would  love  to  see  her  again. 

Edith  Curtis  Masters  writes  that  Polio 
struck  their  community  in  Maine  this  Fall  — 
two  dead  and  many  crippled!  She  was  plenty 
worried  since  she  and  her  Men  had  just 
recovered  from  a bout  with  Mumps.  Mary 
Galbraith  Wahl  writes  that  Kay  Norris 
dropped  in  to  see  her  and  that  she  looked 
fine.  Lorette  Guillemette  Holshouser  is  plan- 
ning to  do  Industrial  Nursing  in  April.  She 
did  Private  Duty  nursing  after  her  discharge 
from  A.  N.  C.  until  her  two  boys  were  born. 
She  has  Arthur,  Jr.,  born  in  August  of  1944 
and  Richard — January  of  1947.  Emily  Healy 
Jordan  was  married  in  1942  and  has  two 
girls  — Judith  Gail,  7 years  and  Jean  Pau- 
line who  is  5.  She  is  a Visiting  Nurse.  My 
Christmas  Card  to  Constance  Jarvis  was 
returned  “no  such  address’’.  I would  appre- 
ciate it  if  someone  would  send  me  her 
correct  address. 

With  her  Xmas  Card,  post-marked  Dec.  15, 
Kay  Jarvis  Johnson  writes  that  they  have  not 
received  orders  from  the  Army  yet.  They 
planned  to  spend  the  Holidays  in  California 
as  they  had  tickets  to  the  Rose  Bowl  Foot- 
ball Game  on  New  Year’s  Day.  Hazel  Hal- 
laday  Sisk  (1930),  her  husband  and  Son, 
Duncan,  spent  a few  days  with  the  John- 
sons on  their  way  East  following  a vacation 
in  Arizona.  They  whiled  away  the  hours 
looking  over  back  issues  of  the  QUARTER- 
LY. “Miss  Matilda’’  is  nearly  full-grown 
now,  (doesn’t  seem  possible).  Kay  and 
her  pup  dog.  Trouble,  still  go  down  to  feed 
her  now  and  then.  Matilda  and  Trouble  are 
the  best  of  friends.  Kay  says  — “Matilda 
cries  when  I leave  and  I pretend  it’s  because 
she  thinks  I’m  her  mother,  but  deep  down 
in  my  heart  I know  that  it’s  really  my  food 
she  loves.” 

Jean  Murphy  Bisese  is  the  busy  Mother  of 
four  children — two  boys  and  two  girls — and 
only  one  in  school.  She  came  to  Boston 
three  years  ago,  saw  Mary  Hickey  Murphy 
and  visited  the  General.  She  was  sorry  that 
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she  could  not  attend  our  Tenth  last  sum- 
mer but  due  to  a wedding  in  the  family 
had  to  stay  home.  Betty  Pritchard  Dunbar 
and  her  husband  are  moving  to  a new  house 
near  Ft.  Monmouth  where  her  husband  is 
being  sent  in  January.  They  were  caught 
in  that  awful  storm  in  November  and  were 
without  electricity  for  a few  days  — and  no 
heat! 

Barb  Shattuck  Bianco  wrote  me  a nice 
note.  She  lives  very  close  by  in  Brighton 
and  has  a “darling  Tomboy”  named  Diane 
Shattuck  born  April  23,  1949.  Barb  had 
Whooping-cough  which  she  caught  from 
her  daughter.  Poor  Barb!  She  says  that 
she  would  like  to  hear  from  Esther  Snyder 
Stocklin.  Barb  was  maried  in  1946  to  Sal- 
vatore Bianco. 

It  was  a girl  — Deborah  Smith  Cady  — 
born  August  26th  — Our  Reunion  Baby!  — 
to  the  Charles  T.  Cadys  (Eleanor  Smith). 
Eleanor’s  boy,  Chuckles,  is  three  years  old. 

Received  a Christmas  card  from  Molly 
Spinney.  She  is  an  Office  Nurse  and  her 
Father  is  very  seriously  ill,  so  Molly  does 
not  stray  far  from  home.  Why  don’t  you 
drop  her  a line  to  cheer  her  up!  She  will 
welcome  your  letter,  I know.  Martha  Wis- 
well  Archer  worked  for  Dr.  Duncan  in  Bos- 
ton for  a while  before  her  first  child  was 
born.  She  now  has  two  — Susan  Wiswell, 
born  in  January  of  1946  and  Albert,  born 
in  October  of  1948.  Mary  Wright  Scheu 
sent  me  a Christmas  Card  saying  that  she 
was  sorry  to  have  missed  the  Reunion  last 
summer  but  that  she  was  carrying  a full 
load  at  Stanford  University  at  the  time  as 
well  as  caring  for  little  Normie  and  his 
Dad.  Normie  was  born  in  July  of  1948.  They 
have  moved  to  a new  home;  her  husband  is 
a Sales  Engineer  in  San  Francisco;  and  she 
wrote  to  Martha  B.  Utley  and  hopes  to  hear 
from  her.  It  would  be  nice  if  the  Californians 
in  the  Class  could  get  together  for  a “Re- 
union.” 

1942 

Tidbits  gathered  from  Christmas  cards 
and  notes: 

The  Jesse  Thompsons  (Madeline  Curtis) 
have  returned  from  England  and  are  re- 
established in  their  home  at  234  Marked 
Tree  Rd.,  Needham. 

Tom  and  Elna  (Carlson)  Prizio  are  still 
enjoying  life  with  the  Army.  Their  latest 


address  is  Ocean  View  Apartments,  Box  128, 
Route  7,  Melbourne,  Florida. 

Congratulations  to  the  Earle  Hudsons 
(Carmela  Bruno)  on  the  birth  of  a second 
daughter,  Francis  Elizabeth,  on  Dec.  19.  The 
four  Hudsons  are  living  at  20  Cammer  Ave., 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Jean  (Cooper)  Westberg  sends  news  of 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Sally  May,  to  Bill 
and  Gay  (Willy)  Read  on  Dec.  14. 

Mary  MacDonald  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  basic  professional  program  at 
Boston  College  School  of  Nursing.  Rita 
Kelleher  who  was  at  one  time  an  instructor 
at  M.  G.  H.  is  Dean  of  the  same  school. 

CLASS  BUSINESS:  As  far  as  I know 
our  class  has  been  without  an  official  sec- 
retary since  graduation.  In  another  year 
we  reach  our  tenth  anniversary.  Should 
we  consider  the  possibilities  of  a reunion? 
Is  there  anyone  who  would  be  willing  to 
work  on  such  a project?  And  is  there  any- 
one willing  to  assume  the  job  of  secretary, 
at  least  for  the  QUARTERLYl  I will  act, 
as  I have  been  doing,  as  a self-appointed 
reporting  secretary  through  the  June,  1951 
issue,  but  after  that who  will  volunteer? 

1943 

Elaine  Bruce  is  attending  the  University 
of  Colorado.  Her  address  is  1115  12th 
Street,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain 
Federated  Church 
Burlingame,  Kansas. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  wonderful 
response  to  the  letters  I sent  you  in  the 
fall,  and  it’s  grand  to  have  so  much  news. 
We  had  almost  one  hundred  per  cent  re- 
sponse from  the  September  section  . . . 
with  the  only  members  yet  unheard  from 
being  Barbara  Christie  Waddell,  Bernie 
DiNatale  Houvouras,  Muriel  Emerson,  Mim 
Hakkinen  Sipson,  Barbara  Hayden  Chado- 
nait,  Barbara  Hitchings  Cooper,  Phil  Lavery 
Gillette,  and  Barby  Wagew.  If  anyone 
knows  recent  news  or  new  addresses  for 
these  members  please  let  me  know,  as  many 
of  the  letters  were  returned  labeled  wrong 
address. 

Latest  additions  to  the  McCain  household 
include  two  county  orphan  sisters,  30  laying 
hens,  and  two  unprolific  rabbits.  Our  own 
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three  continue  to  keep  in  a continual  state 
of  super-activity,  and  we’re  all  loving  the 
life  here.  Pucldy  Andrews  is  well  and  happy, 
and  living  at  27  Adelaide  St.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Pat  Bachelder  Crowley  and  Bob  are  enjoy- 
ing their  new  apartment  at  142  Canaan 
Road,  Stratford  Conn.,  where  their  two 
lively  sons  keep  them  hopping.  Louise  Brown 
is  head  nurse  on  Baker  8,  and  shares  an 
apartment  with  Ruth  Hanson,  head  nurse 
on  White  12.  They  live  in  Apt.  4,  19  Joy 
Street.  Barby  Came  Arrington,  2319  Volga 
Ave,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  still  enjoying  nursing 
in  the  V.  A.  hospital,  and  son  Freddie  will 
be  four  in  March.  Gunny  Carlson  Oakes 
lives  at  36  Riverdale  Park,  Gloucester, 
Mass,  where  her  husband  is  an  assistant 
hotel  manager.  She  has  three  young  daugh- 
ters, Lynne,  Dale,  and  Robin,  who  manage 
to  keep  her  busy.  Vivian  Carroll  Verrochi 
is  at  495  Westwood  Avenue,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.  Her  husband  is  an  Air  Force  officer 
at  Elgin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  where 
Viv  and  children,  Richard  and  Margaret, 
hoped  to  join  him  by  Christmas,  and  then 
await  a third  Verrochi  in  January.  Bernie 
Clark,  48  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge,  is 
doing  private  duty  nursing  in  Baker  Mem- 
orial and  Phillips  House,  and  went  to  the 
wedding  last  July  of  Mary  Church  and  John 
Sweeny  in  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mary 
writes  that  she  is  terribly  happy  and  has 
an  apartment  on  Van  Buren  Rd.,  Warners, 
N.  Y.  John  is  in  a furniture  and  pottery 
store  with  his  father,  and  Mary  is  working 
as  an  industrial  nurse.  Mary  Conroy  Cargill 
and  Phil  are  the  very  proud  parents  of  a 
second  son,  Philip,  born  Dec.  28,  at  Baker 
Memorial. 

Mim  Davis  Barkelew,  husband  Spence, 
and  son  David  have  moved  to  7 Pacific 
Avenue,  Peidmont,  California.  Rita  Doyle 
is  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  at  Fort  Devens, 
with  a permanent  address  at  42  Gilbert 
Street,  Medford,  Mass.  Also  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  is  Julia  Graves  who’s  at  the 
Station  Hospital,  in  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 
Bunny  Gates’s  permanent  home  address  is 
537  Hammond  St.,  Fresno,  California,  and 
her  current  one  while  she  goes  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cal.  is  6448  Colby,  Oakland  9, 
California.  Bunny  sent  me  one  of  my  old 
checked  uniforms  which  she  had  recently 
unearthed,  and  what  a shock  to  find  I can’t 
budge  my  arms  in  it,  let  alone  come  any- 
where near  buttoning  it.  But  after  all,  I 


guess  we’re  coming  pretty  close  to  our 
Tenth  reunion!  Bunny  says  that  Helen 
Fuller  Williams  is  a happy  housewife  in 
San  Diego.  Congratulations  to  Rita  Collins 
Crowley  and  Ed,  on  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  Carol  Ann,  in  Bamburg,  Germany, 
November  5th.  Ed  is  still  on  duty  there, 
though  they  hope  to  be  home  this  summer. 
Their  address  is  Hg.  and  Hgs.  Co.  26th.  Inf. 
Reg.  APO  139,  c/o  PM,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y.  Dot 
Grant  Smith  lives  at  202  Washington  St., 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  her  husband  is 
a tower  control  operator,  and  they  have  a 
son,  Sandy.  Charlotte  Hall  writes  from  the 
V.  A.  Hospital  in  Rutland  Heights,  Mass, 
where  she’s  Asst,  chief  of  Nursing  Service, 
and  enjoying  her  work  and  life  in  the  com- 
munity. Mary  Mark  Lynch,  whom  Charlotte 
sees  fairly  frequently,  is  the  mother  of  a 
darling  three  year  old,  Carolyn.  Barby 
Johnson  Anderson,  whose  husband  is  an 
attorney,  lives  in  a new  home  at  5 Sumner 
St.,  Auburn,  Mass,  and  has  two  sons,  Richard 
and  Ronnie.  Gertrude  Kelly  Butler  is  at 
Freemont,  N.  H.  with  her  two  children,  while 
husband  Bill  is  on  the  carrier  USS  Prince- 
ton, out  of  San  Diego.  Jean  Kistler  Replogle 
lives  in  Papaaloa,  Hawaii,  and  has  one  son. 
Esther  Leysath  Fetherolf,  135  Byers  Avenue, 
Akron,  Ohio,  is  the  mother  of  two,  Winona 
Dorothy,  and  George  HI.  Her  husband  is 
a mechanical  engineer,  and  section  head  of 
the  Tech  Service  for  Airfoam,  at  Goodyear. 
Lee  Maniero  Marley  is  at  17A  Vetville, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  where  she  is  a staff  nurse, 
the  mother  of  a son  Philip,  and  the  wife 
of  a student  at  N.  C.  State  College.  Dottie 
McCullough  Black,  88  Wyoming  Ave,  Mal- 
den, Mass,  whose  husband  is  an  electrical 
contractor,  is  still  the  busy  mother  of  “three 
wild  Indians,  Cabby,  Bud,  and  Bobby.”  She 
occasionally  sees  Betty  Whitney  Gray  and 
her  two  boys,  who  live  at  163  Railroad  Ave., 
So.  Hamilton,  Mass.  Marvis  Phelps  Sharp, 
2249  Spaulding  Ave.,  Berkeley,  California, 
has  her  B.  S.  in  Public  Health  nursing,  and 
her  husband  is  a civil  engineer.  She  sent 
news  of  Connie  Warner  who’s  hiking  through 
Europe  with  two  friends  for  four  months, 
and  Elaine  Bruce  who’s  taking  a course  in 
P.  H.  Nursing  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. Dot  Quinn  Foley  is  the  happy  wife 
of  an  aeronautical  engineer,  and  lives  at 
3226  Stony  Lane,  Dallas,  Texas.  Marie 
Rearick  lives  at  35  N.  Anderson  St.,  Boston 
and  is  the  Neuro-Psychiatric  Supervisor  at 
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M.  G.  H.  Marie  Reeves  Hale,  R4  Box  313, 
Joplin,  Missouri,  is  the  mother  of  Janet 
Lynne  and  John  Allen,  and  her  husband  is 
executive  assistant  at  Empire  District  Elec- 
tric Co.  Lee  Reiman  Clark  is  house  hunt- 
ing in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y,,  where  her  hus- 
band is  a production  manager,  and  they 
have  a daughter,  Shristine  Marie.  Mary 
Richards  Shattuck  and  husband  Bogue,  a 
pediatrician,  are  at  116  Middle  St.  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  This  last  summer  Mary  visited 
Barbara  Shurck  McNamara  who  writes 
from  22  Farren  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
that  she  is  the  proud  mother  of  a second 
daughter,  Nancy,  born  November  19th,  and 
that  they  soon  hope  to  move  into  the  seven 
room  house  she  grew  up  in.  Eileen  Samuel- 
son  Perry,  back  from  5 years  in  Panama,  is 
at  2011  Norman  Rd.  Harundale,  Glen 
Burnie,  Md.  where  her  husband  is  an  Army 
Major  on  duty  with  the  3rd  Armored  Caval- 
ry Regt.  She  wrote  12  hours  after  the  birth 
or  her  second  son  Jonathon  Niles.  Con- 
gratulations Sammy!  Marion  Sullivan  Daly, 
228  Ashwood  Drive,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  is 
the  mother  of  two  year  old  Jane,  works  5 
evenings  a week  at  the  Rochester  General 
Hospital,  and  bought  a house  last  summer. 
Best  wishes  to  Barby  Sommerville  who  was 
recently  married  to  Frank  P.  Rogers,  a den- 
tist, and  they  live  at  41  Court  St.  Houlton, 
Maine,  where  Barby  is  doing  O.R.  work  in 
the  local  hospital.  She  was  graduated  last 
June  from  Western  Reserve,  with  a B.  S. 
in  Nursing.  Ann  Thibodeau  Hopkins  has 
two  daughters,  and  lives  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  Barby  Thoburn  Sharp,  311  Ridge 
Rd.  S.  E.,  Washington  19,  D.  C.,  is  a house- 
wife, mother  of  3 year  old  William,  wife 
of  a chief  in  the  US  Naval  Reserve,  and  a 
part  time  student  at  the  Catholic  University. 
She  and  her  husband  enjoyed  a trip  west 
this  last  summer,  and  though  armed  with 
a QUARTERLY,  wasn’t  too  successful  in 
tracking  down  classmates.  However  she 
did  talk  to  Marie  Reeves  Hale,  and  Barby 
Came  Arrington  on  the  phone.  She  also 
saw  Marion  Mazzolini  in  Washington,  where 
Marion  is  married  and  works  as  a public 
health  nurse.  Priscilla  Webster  Lenon  and 
husband  Everett  are  the  very  proud  parents 
of  Diane  Jean,  who  arrived  October  7th. 
Congratulations  Priscilla.  Her  address  is 
611  So.  Howard,  Gary,  Indiana.  Jeanne 
Welch  Carpenter,  40  Brook  St.,  Mansfield, 
Mass,  is  the  wife  of  a U.  S.  Postal  em- 


ployee, and  looking  forward  to  the  arrival 
of  their  first  child  in  January.  Pat  Welch 
Davison,  266  So.  Union  St.,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  is  the  wife  of  a contractor  who  expects 
to  be  called  back  in  the  Army  after  January. 
Cynnie  Welcker  Fraser,  42  Prospector  Park, 
Golden,  Colorado,  is  the  “slightly  busy  and 
immensely  happy”  wife  of  a teacher  at  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  and  the  record- 
breaking  mother  of  our  class.  She  sent  a 
wonderful  picture  of  her  handsome  four- 
some, Judith,  Hugh  Hank,  and  Cynthia 
Beth,  which  I wish  I could  share  with  you 
all.  Ginny  Wentworth  Reel,  29  Indepen- 
dence St.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  is  busy  with  her 
young  sons  Tommy  and  Christopher,  and 
workts  one  evening  a week  at  the  Tarrytown 
Hospital  Delivery  room  and  Maternity  floor. 
Her  husband  is  a lawyer,  at  present  the  Na- 
tional Executive  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Radio  Artists.  Madeline  Hamel 
Hoelsch,  is  the  wife  of  an  industrial  con- 
sultant and  the  mother  of  a five  year  old 
daughter.  She,  among  others,  writes  of  the 
excellent  Worcester  County  M.  G.  H.  Alum- 
nae Club.  They  have  about  40  or  50  mem- 
bers, and  she  urges  any  M.  G.  H.  nurses 
who  are  new  to  Worcester  County  contact 
Miss  Catherine  Philbin,  44  Hammond  St., 
Clinton,  Mass.  Annette  Heinzle  Desmarais, 
185  Highland  St.,  Worcester,  is  also  a mem- 
ber. Annette’s  son  Steven  is  7 months,  and 
her  husband  is  a machinist.  Ruth  Pedley 
Smith  (Box  293,  Storrs,  Conn.)  is  a Public 
Health  Nursing  student  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  where  her  husband  is  also 
a student.  Her  daughter  Kathy  Lynne  is 
4,  and  they  live  in  a trailer  and  love  it.  Mary 
Sullivan  McNicholas,  36  Sunnyside  Ave., 
Winthrop,  Mass,  works  part  time  at  the 
Winthrop  Convalescent  Home,  and  is  the 
mother  of  two  daughters,  Helen  and  Jo- 
anne. Mary  sent  in  such  a wonderful  sug- 
gestion that  I’d  like  to  quote  part  of  her 
letter  to  you:  “Wasn’t  it  tragic  about  Virginia 
Hussey  Mundy  (She,  Dr.  Mundy,  and  their 
3 children  were  all  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident).  Since  all  of  us  knew  and  liked 
her  as  our  Student  Assistant  what  do  you 
think  about  us  all  contributing  to  a mem- 
orial fund  for  her  . . . perhaps  a set  of 
books  for  the  nurses’  library  or  something 
for  the  hospital  in  her  memory.  I would 
be  willing  to  gather  whatever  any  wish  to 
send  in.”  I know  we  all  will  think  this  is 
a grand  idea,  so  won’t  you  all,  as  soon  as 
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you  receive  this  QUARTERLY , send  your 
suggestions  to  Mary  for  an  appropriate 
memorial,  and  an  accompanying  contribu- 
tion. And  thanks  to  Mary  for  taking  charge 
of  this. 

And  thanks  to  all  of  you,  too,  for  all  the 
news  you  sent  me  for  this  QUARTERLY. 
1 certainly  apprecia-te  it,  and  please  keep  it 
up! 

1945 

Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan 
33  Campbell  Street 
Waldwick,  New  Jersey 
September  Section. 

You’ve  all  been  just  wonderful  about 
sending  in  news  — thanks  again,  and  keep 
up  the  good  work. 

As  you  probably  surmised,  the  news  got 
a bit  mixed  up  in  the  December  QUARTER- 
LY. Just  to  put  things  straight,  the  visit 
with  Mary  Foss  Murphy  etc.  was  enjoyed 
by  yours  truly! 

We’re  all  fine  here.  The  Air  Force  is  sort 
of  breathing  down  our  necks  as  I write 
this,  but  nothing  definite  and  its  really  a 
case  of  no  news  being  good  news! 

Had  a long  letter  from  Lucille  McKenzie 
Hutchinson  just  after  1 sent  the  news  in 
October.  As  we  noted  elsewhere,  she  and 
Ray  had  their  third  son  in  August  (six  weeks 
early,  by  the  way).  Ray  was  in  Korea  in 
July,  but  during  the  early  retreats  was  sent 
back  to  Japan  and  up  ’til  September  hadn’t 
had  to  go  back.  The  hospital  had  been 
calling  Lucille  every  day  to  come  to  work, 
(they  are  based  near  a large  evacuation 
hospital)  but  she  wanted  to  wait  ’til  the 
baby  was  a bit  older.  Rather  imagine  she’s 
doing  nursing  again  by  now.  They  have  a 
seven  room  house,  completely  furnished 
even  to  the  linens  and  a cook,  nursemaid 
and  cleaning  woman.  Oh  me!  But,  as  Lucille 
says,  as  interesting  a time  as  they’re  having, 
it  will  be  grand  to  get  back  to  the  States. 
They  expect  to  be  in  Japan  until  summer 
1952. 

Mary  Cunningham  was  married  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1950  to  Henry  (‘Hank”)  Wider.  He 
is  a senior  at  Ohio  State  and  they  will  be 
living  in  Columbus  for  a while.  Dody  Mor- 
gan lives  there  too,  so  there  will  be  a good 
reunion,  no  doubt! 

Incidentally,  Dody’s  address  is  now  1604 
King  Avenue,  Columbus  12,  Ohio. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Cavrell  (Sandy  Scavotto) 
had  their  first  child,  a boy,  Peter  Alan,  on 
December  12th,  1950. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hartwell  (Ginny 
Ross)  had  their  second  youngster,  Roger 
Ross,  on  November  13th,  1950.  Their  little 
girl,  Dianne,  is  four  now. 

Had  Christmas  cards  from  many  of  you 
— and  thank  you! 

Nan  La  Liberte  Macon  sent  a real  dis- 
tinctive card,  with  pictures  of  Nan  and 
Joe  and  son,  Jeffrey.  Nan  looks  fine  and 
has  a handsome  husband  and  adorable  dark- 
eyed baby!  Her  address  now  is  39  Burnside 
Terrace,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A nice  note  from  Shirley  Ansell  Brown. 
She  said:  “My  husband  is  still  in  Korea, 
of  course,  and  I guess  we  will  grow  old  in 
the  service.  I’m  expecting  in  March  and 
my  pal  Davey  and  dog  “Frisky”  and  home- 
town gang  all  keep  me  with  plenty  to  do. 
Perhaps  you  can  see  me  with  a houseful  of 
rowdy  boys,  ’cause  that’s  what  I’d  like!” 

Mary  Fitzgerald  Williams’  address  is  25 
Walnut  Street,  Lynn,  Mass.  It  was  given 
to  me  by  Father  Wallace,  by  the  way,  who 
stopped  by  to  see  us  while  down  in  New 
York.  He  always  asks  about  many  of  you 
and  would  enjoy  hearing  from  you,  I know. 
His  address  is  St.  Margaret’s  Rectory,  Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Donna  Conroy  wrote:  “Hi!  I’m  in  the 
Army  now!”  but  no  particulars.  Card  was 
mailed  from  Ogden,  Utah,  so  imagine  her 
home  address  would  get  her. 

Heard  from  Jeanne  Durell  MacWhirter 
too.  She  said  “Really  am  doing  very  well. 
Had  my  checkup  and  was  thrilled  to  learn 
that  if  I keep  up  this  way,  it  may  be  possible 
for  me  to  fly  to  Mother’s  next  spring.”  She 
and  Don  are  busy  decorating  their  house 
and  have  a little  wire  haired  terrier. 

Is  anyone  interested  in  a reunion?  Or 
do  you  feel,  as  I do  somewhat,  that  things 
are  a bit  too  uncertain  for  many  of  us,  to 
make  plans  for  a get-together?  As  I’ve  said 
before,  can’t  do  too  much  about  it  down 
here  in  Jersey,  but  if  you  are  interested 
and  someone  up  Boston  way  will  take  over. 
I’d  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way. 

Keep  the  news  coming  — its  been  fine! 

1946 

A Christmas  card  from  Kay  Hallett  Sut- 
ton (Mrs.  John  B.),  240  Carrolton  Ave., 
Shreveport,  La.,  tells  of  the  deplorable  con- 
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dition  of  nursing  in  that  area.  Student  en- 
rollment is  low  due  to  a number  of  factors 
and  she  longs  for  the  advent  of  ‘some  pio- 
neering M,  G.  H.-ers  with  fire  in  their  eyes.’ 

Caroyln  V.  Furness  is  a 1st  Lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Force  Nurse  Corps,  and  is  busy 
with  her  duties  helping  in  the  transportation 
of  casualties  from  Korea.  Her  address  is 
Lt.  Carolyn  V.  Furness,  A.  N.  1906285, 
Flight  Nurses’  Box,  Travis  AFB,  California. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall 
Box  85 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  start  the  new 
year  with  announcement  of  a few  new  citi- 
zens. 

Pauli  (Forslind)  and  Jack  Frost  are  the 
proud  parents  of  James  Peter  ...  9 lbs. 
11  oz.,  born  Oct.  17,  1950.  They  are  living 
at  2218  McFee  Stravence,  Tuscon,  Arizona, 
where  Jack  is  now  permanently  attached 
to  the  43rd  Bomb  Wing.  Except  for  the 
dust  Pauli  says,  they  have  decided  at  last 
that  they  like  Tuscon.  The  anesthetist  who 
officiated  at  the  delivery  of  Jimmy  turned 
out  to  be  a Dr.  Rupp,  who  was  once  at 

M.  G.  H. 

Charlotte  (Poole)  and  Robert  Dawson 
have  a baby  daughter,  Susan  Lee.  Their 
address  is  160  Soundveach  Ave.  Old  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Kay  (Monaghan)  and  Vincent  Parnell 
have  a second  child,  Nancy  Christene, 
weighing  7 lbs.  10  oz.  on  Dec.  11,  1950. 
They  live  at  80-50  87th  Rd.,  Woodhaven, 

N.  Y. 

Joan  (Allen)  Reardon  and  husband,  Hen- 
ry, have  become  parents  also.  Anne  was 
born  on  December  22,  1950.  The  Reardons 
are  now  residing  at  21  Hamlin  St.,  Pitts- 
field, Mass.  Henry  is  employed  at  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  there. 

Sylvia  (Delfino)  and  Malcolm  Bromberg 
have  a second  child  and  son,  Arnold  Robert, 
born  on  the  23rd  of  Dec.  1950,  weighing 
6 lbs.  11  oz. 

Polly  Cole  Davin  had  her  third  offspring 
and  first  boy,  James  Thomas,  born  on  Dec. 
27th. 

Betty  Anderson  writes  from  home  that 
she  has  left  the  V.  N.  A.  there  to  take  a 
headnursing  position  at  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Pawtucket. 

Barbara  Watson  Porillo  sends  us  Sally 


Thorndike’s  Honolulu  address.  It  is  727 
Spencer  St.,  Honolulu.  Also,  Helen  Natti 
Bowdens  address:  36  Holden  St.,  Attleboro, 
Mass.  Thanks  a lot.  Barb.  I was  shopping 
in  Brockton  one  day  and  happened  to  see 
Helen,  but  forgot  to  ask  her  addresss! 

Rina  Battistone  Fisher  writes  from  259 
Peabody  St.  San  Francisco  24,  Calif.:  “We 
are  all  fine  and  happy,  Billy  is  two  and  a 
half,  and  talking  a blue  streak  in  the  fam- 
ily tradition.  Bruce  is  working  full  time 
now,  but  still  rests  a lot.  He  hopes  to  take 
a residency  in  July;  he  still  needs  one  and 
a half  years  for  Boards  in  Medicine.  Sally 
Thorndike  spent  one  afternoon  with  us  on 
her  way  to  Hawaii  for  adventure.” 

Jeane  Barker  writes  from  Ogden  that  she 
is  busy  and  happy  in  her  Nursing  Arts  In- 
structors position  there. 

Florence  Sojka,  who  is  Head  Nurse  on 
Baker  4,  reports  that  Kay  Molander  is  now 
an  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.  and  at  a Naval  Hospital 
in  Tennessee. 

Natalie  Taylor  is  now  Mrs.  James  D.  Wil- 
mot.  Her  address  is  92  Oakland  Ave.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

That’s  all  the  news  now.  Many  thanks 
to  everyone  who  wrote.  Your  secretary 
would  appreciate  an  assistant  to  cover  and 
dig  up  some  news  from  the  July  and  Sep- 
tember Sections  of  the  class.  How  about  it? 

1948 

Patricia  Northridge  Clemente 
455  Washington  Street 
Brookline  46,  Mass. 

February  Section 

While  I am  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  my  ‘first’,  I will  try  to  jot  down  some  of 
the  news  for  you.  I hope  you  will  all  note 
my  new  address.  We  are  still  unsettled  with 
all  the  furniture  piled  up  in  one  room,  but 
eventually  things  will  be  back  to  normal 
and  I’ll  be  able  to  find  things  again! 

Irene  Niedospal  Curmi  presented  Ed  with 
a 9 pound  3 ounce  boy  last  December  4. 
Young  Anthony  Edward  must  be  a handful 
to  carry  around.  And  Mary  Jane  Shortlidge 
(Mrs.  Ian  MacKinnon)  also  had  a boy,  Nov. 
5,  8 pounds,  12  ounces.  Shortie  had  to 
have  a section  done,  but  to  quote  her,  “I 
certainly  luxuriated  all  ten  days  while  in 
the  hospital”.  Peter  arrived  at  a most  con- 
venient time  as  Ian  was  on  his  weeks  of 
delivery  at  the  time,  and  between  deliveries 
danced  attendance  on  his  family. 
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Ardis  Murray  left  Boston  for  a while 
and  is  now  at  home  at  Fairground  Avenue, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  where  she  is  specialling. 

Christmas  cards  from  some  of  you  gave 
me  additional  news,  Timmy  Roberts  Colby 
has  been  working  for  a year  and  a half  as 
dental  assistant  in  Greenville,  Maine.  And 
Barbara  Gray,  returning  from  her  second 
California  visit,  announced  her  engagement 
to  Warren  Carlsen  in  December.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  wedding,  but  they  plan 
to  live  in  Boston.  Nona  Marble  Greissemer 
is  a student  at  B.  U. 

I will  try  to  have  more  news  for  you 
next  time.  Meanwhile,  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Ethel  H.  Wetherbee 
Lock  Haven  Hospital 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 
Secretary,  September  Section 

It  has  been  with  regret  that  I have  looked 
through  all  of  the  QUARTERLIES  since 
graduation  for  news  of  our  section.  Our 
section  has  never  been  mentioned.  Since  it 
was  apparent  that  no  one  was  doing  any- 
thing about  it,  I decided  that  it  was  about 
time  that  something  was  done.  Consequently, 
I sent  questionnaires  to  all  of  the  members 
of  our  section.  It  has  now  been  two  weeks 
since  the  questionnaires  were  mailed  and 
I have  had  replies  from  eighteen  of  our 
section.  They  have  been  coming  back  very 
well  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a day. 
Five  have  been  returned  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice for  want  of  better  address. 

Anna  Pinolehto  Seastrom  (Mrs.  Hilding 
E.)  was  married  on  June  17,  1950  at  Acton 
Center,  Mass,  and  is  now  living  in  Lannon, 
Wisconsin  where  her  husband  is  employed 
as  a veneer  stone  cutter.  She  writes  that 
before  she  was  married  she  did  general  duty 
at  the  Emerson  Hospital  in  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  at  the  present  time  is  doing 
private  duty  at  the  Waukesha  Memorial 
Hospital  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Kathleen  Dee  writes  and  gives  her  address 
as  the  Cushing  General  Hospital  at  Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts.  She  worked  six  months 
in  the  Baker  Memorial  nursery  and  after 
that  she  spent  a year  at  the  Cape  Cod 
Hospital  doing  obstetric  nursing.  Since  May 
she  has  been  at  Cushing  working  on  a medi- 
cal ward  and  likes  it  very  much.  Kay  also 
writes  that  Peg  Higgins  is  now  at  the  Cape 
Cod  Hospital  but  I have  not  heard  from  Peg. 

Jean  Borggaard  Keller  (Mrs.  Richard  T.) 


is  living  at  5006  Mendota  Drive,  Madison 
7,  Wisconsin  where  Dick  is  a grad,  student 
in  organic  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  Kellers  were  married  June 
4,  1949  at  Worcester.  After  graduation. 
Bogie  was  one  of  the  nurses  in  the  Baker 
9 nursery  and  later  a Public  Health  Nurse 
for  the  Cambridge  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion. While  Dick  is  going  to  school,  she  is 
working  at  the  Wisconsin  Orthopedic  Hospi- 
tal for  Children  which  is  part  of  the  Wis- 
consin General  Hospital  and  is  located  on 
the  campus  of  the  U.  of  Wisconsin.  She 
writes  that  they  are  having  a real  old 
fashioned  winter.  They  have  had  several 
feet  of  snow  and  the  thermometer  has 
dropped  to  20  below  on  several  occasions, 
Jean,  you  are  having  nothing  more  than  we 
are  having  here  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
had  snow  and  cold,  too. 

Renee  Agar  Aikin  (Mrs.  Don  P.)  is  an- 
other of  our  class  who  has  decided  to  see 
the  country,  or  at  least  part  of  it.  She  gives 
her  address  as  1734  West  Jefferson  St., 
Brownsville,  Texas.  Don  is  a chemical  en- 
gineer and  a supervisor  for  the  McBrowns- 
ville  Chemical  Company  (formerly  the  Stan- 
olind  Oil  and  Gas  Co.)  Renee  and  Don 
were  married  on  October  27,  1948  at  Oak- 
ham, Mass.  After  their  marriage  they  moved 
to  Shreveport,  Louisana  where  Renee  worked 
at  the  Shreveport  Charity  Hospital  on  the 
psychiatric  service.  They  moved  to  Browns- 
ville in  January  of  1950  and  she  has  been 
doing  private  duty  there  since.  She  writes 
that  they  own  their  own  home  and  are 
working  hard  to  fill  it  with  furniture.  Their 
home  is  only  a half  mile  from  Mexico  so 
that  they  frequently  get  to  see  “another 
world”.  Renee  also  wrote  that  Shirley  Cart- 
mill  is  now  living  in  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  is  wearing  a beautiful  engagement 
ring.  My  letter  to  Shirley  was  one  of  the 
five  which  was  returned  by  the  Post  Office. 
Does  anyone  have  her  accurate  address? 

Mary  Jones  Leach  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Jr.) 
is  living  at  35  Humphreys  Street,  Dorchester, 
Mass,  while  Charlie  is  attending  Boston  Uni- 
versity. They  were  married  on  August  19, 
1950  at  the  College  Chapel  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Jonesie  only  writes  that  she  has 
been  doing  staff  duty  at  the  General  and 
private  duty. 

Barbara  Hunter  (Mrs.  Raymond  Eger) 
finally  married  her  Ray  on  September  10, 
1949  and  is  living  at  202  Mason  Terrace, 
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Brookline  46,  Mass.  Ray  is  an  Air  Force 
officer  and  is  attending  graduate  school  at 
M.  I.  T.  Barbie  has  been  working  as  an 
assistant  head  nurse  on  a medical  and  surgi- 
cal ward  at  the  Holyoke  Hospital  in  Holy- 
oke, Mass,  but  she  claims  to  have  been  re- 
tired since  September  1950.  She  also  men- 
tioned several  of  the  girls  who  have  been 
married. 

Marianne  Foster  Cosgrove  (Mrs.  Richard 
I M.)  is  living  at  17  Marshall  Street,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  while  Dick  plies  his  pro- 
fession as  a lawyer.  They  were  married  on 
August  26,  1950.  Before  her  marriage, 

“Marne”  was  assistant  head  nurse  on  White 
11,  but  now  she  claims  to  be  a housewife 
I and  probably,  a very  successful  one. 

Evie  Cobb  Spooner  (Mrs.  Orin  E.)  was 
i married  on  June  10,  1950  at  the  Church  of 
I Our  Savior  at  Arlington,  Mass.  Their  present 
B address  is  17  Berkeley  Street,  Arlington, 
i Evie  says  that  she  is  an  assistant  head  nurse 
1 in  the  Baker  Memorial. 

4 Ens.  Jean  Currier,  USNR  is  stationed  at 
Ij  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Pensacola,  Flori- 
fc  da.  She  writes  that  she  worked  at  the  Gen- 
I.  eral  for  a year  and  then  went  into  the  Navy. 

Mary  McCahill  Shannahan  (Mrs.  Frank 
.1  J.)  is  living  at  17  Maple  Street,  Danielson, 

^ Connecticut  where  Frank  is  a chemical  en- 
i|  gineer.  Married  September  19,  1948  at  Eve- 
y rett.  Mass.,  Mary  and  Frank  are  the  proud 
X parents  of  Mary  Margaret  (“Peggy”)  born 
July  27,  1949. 

Margaret  Weymuller  Menger  (Mrs.  James 
N M.  Jr.)  writes  that  she  and  Jim  are  living 
I)  at  3 Silver  Place,  Boston,  14,  while  Jim  is 
t attending  Harvard  Law  School.  They  were 
u married  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  June 
I 18,  1949.  Little  Sally  Menger  was  born  on 
A December  10,  1950.  Gretch  writes  that  she 
did  private  duty  in  Brooklyn  for  the  first 
■)  year  after  graduation.  Since  moving  to  Bos- 
K ton  with  her  husband  she  has  done  floor 
u duty  at  the  General  until  last  August  when 
I she  became  a housewife. 

Gladys  Miller  gives  her  address  as  32 
i Tyler  Ave.,  West  Medford,  Mass.  She 
worked  for  a year  and  a half  in  the  operat- 
V ing  room  and  emergency  ward  at  the  Cape 
' Cod  Hospital  in  Hyannis.  It  must  have 
»;  seemed  like  a MGH  reunion  there  since  Peg 
Higgins  and  Kathleen  Dee  were  there  with 
I her.  Sandy  followed  Kathleen  to  Cushing 
V.  A.  Hospital  in  September.  During  her 


spare  time  she  has  been  taking  courses  at 
B.  U. 

Marie  Noussee  is  one  of  our  section  who 
has  been  furthering  her  education.  While 
living  at  home  at  77  Beechcroft  St.  in  Brigh- 
ton, she  has  been  attending  Simmons  from 
which  she  received  her  B.S.  degree  in  June, 
1950.  While  she  was  going  to  school,  Ricky 
worked  part  time  at  the  General.  Now  she 
is  assistant  head  nurse  on  the  Gyn.  service 
while  attending  the  Boston  University  gradu- 
ate school  as  a part-time  student.  She  ex- 
pects to  continue  and  get  her  Master’s  De- 
gree. 

Alleyne  Albrecht,  when  she  wrote  to  me, 
was  still  living  at  home  at  155  Central  Street 
in  Auburn  while  doing  private  duty  in 
Worcester.  However  she  expected  to  leave 
within  a week  to  work  in  Miami,  Florida. 
She  didn’t  mention  what  type  of  work  she 
was  going  to  be  doing. 

Eloise  Smith  Howlett  (Mrs.  Walter)  is 
living  at  17  North  Milton  Street  in  Malden 
where  her  husband  is  a builder  and  car- 
penter. After  graduation,  Eredi  was  a visit- 
ing nurse  for  the  Cambridge  Visiting  Nurse 
Association.  Since  her  marriage  on  March 
19,  1949  at  Marblehead  she  has  been  an  op- 
erating room  nurse  at  the  Malden  Hospital. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I saw  her  in  the  dining 
room  there  one  day  in  June  this  past  year 
as  I was  lunching  with  Miss  Dickson,  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  nurses.  There  is 
also  a note  on  the  bottom  of  Fredi’s  letter 
which  says  that  she  and  Walt  are  expecting 
an  addition  to  their  family  in  April.  What 
will  it  be,  a boy  or  a girl? 

Marilyn  Towle  Hull  (Mrs.  Eugene  D.) 
is  another  of  our  married  classmates.  She 
and  Gene  were  married  on  October  31, 
1948  in  New  York  City  and  are  living  at 
42-15  147th  Street  in  Flushing.  Gene  is  an 
industrial  relations  expert  for  the  Otis  Ele- 
vator Company  in  New  York.  “Mike”  has 
been  working  in  the  operating  room  at  the 
Queen’s  General  Hospital. 

1 guess  Doris  Williamson  Merrifield  (Mrs. 
Robert  J.)  gets  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  marry  in  our  section.  She  was  married 
early  in  her  senior  year  on  November  15, 
1947  at  East  Mansfield,  Mass.  She  gives  her 
address  as  21  Hodges  Street,  Mansfield,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  Plainfield,  Vermont  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  seems  that  they  own  and 
operate  the  Merry  Bob’s  Dairy  Bar  in  Plain- 
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field.  They  also  have  an  addition  to  their 
family.  Robert  James  III  (“Robin”)  was 
born  on  April  11,  1950.  Doris  says  that  she 
does  private  duty  occasionally  but  that 
Robin  manages  to  keep  her  pretty  busy. 

Marjorie  Wood  is  still  living  at  home  at 
38  Castle  Street  in  Springfield  while  she 
is  occupied  as  assistant  nursery  supervisor 
at  the  Wesson  Maternity  Hospital  in  Spring- 
field.  Along  with  her  questionnaire,  she 
sent  me  a great  deal  of  information  about 
some  of  the  girls  from  whom  I have  not 
heard.  Patricia  Lefebvre  and  Dr.  Terry 
Moore  were  married  on  July  1,  1949.  Helen 
Dostoomian  and  Joe  Arikian  were  married 
on  July  23,  1949,  and  Dorothy  (“Tuffy”) 
Tufts  and  Keith  Gordon  were  married  some- 
time in  November,  1949.  I don’t  have  the 
exact  date.  As  a matter  of  fact  I don’t  even 
have  her  address.  My  letter  to  her  was  one 
of  those  returned  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. I have  heard  though  that  she  is 
living  somewhere  in  that  large  suburb  of 
Newton  Center.  Can  anyone  help  me  out 
with  her  correct  address?  Marge  further 
goes  on  to  say  that  Avis  Cartwright  and 
Earl  Farrell  were  married  on  August  13, 
1950,  and  Marilyn  (“Pinky”)  Merrill  was 
married  to  Charlie  Cartnell  on  September 
2,  1950. 

Marge  goes  on  to  inform  me  of  the  cur- 
rent trends  in  the  “Stock  Market.”  Richard 
Yinchang  Tang  was  born  to  Muriel  (Clark) 
and  Yiwen  Tang  on  November  30,  1949. 
Jane  (Bicknell)  and  John  O’Keefe  were 
blessed  with  the  arrival  of  Meredith  Jane 
sometime  in  May,  1949.  Again  I do  not 
have  the  exact  date.  Leslie  Barber  (“Binky”) 
was  delivered  by  way  of  the  stork  to  Doro- 
thy (Tufts)  and  Keith  Gordon  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1950.  There  are  also  several  other 
expected  arrivals  during  the  Spring,  but  I 
am  honor  bound  not  to  reveal  them  until 
the  blessed  eyent  occurs. 

Muriel  and  Yiwen  Tang  and  little  Richard 
are  living  somewhere  in  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton. Yiwen  has  spent  some  time  in  Korea, 
but  at  present  is  back  in  this  country. 

Letters  sent  to  Alice  Martinez  and  Janet 
Scott  were  two  more  of  those  returned  by 
the  Post  Office.  It  there  anyone  who  can 


give  me  a better  address? 

As  for  me,  I am  now  Instructor  of  Nurs- 
ing Arts  and  Assistant  Directress  of  Nurses 
at  the  Lock  Haven  Hospital. 

1949 

Barbara  Richardson  McCann, 

401  Oneida  Place  N.  E., 

Washington  11,  D.  C. 

New  addresses:  Nancy  Brown  Becker, 

8028  Camp  Service  Co.,  A.  P.  O.  9,  c/o 
P.  M.  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Jean  Chiron, 
Dot  Curtis,  and  Emile  Swierad,  37  Ander- 
son St.,  Apt.  8,  Boston;  2nd  Lt.  Bea  Com- 
stock, N804938,  Casual  Pres.  Sect.,  A.  P. 
O.  503,  c/o  P.  M.  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Lois 
Frothingham  Feeney,  16  Brook  St.,  South 
Paris,  Maine;  Selma  Hermann  Prekup,  1622 
Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Barbie  Roser 
Manoni,  10  Beechtree  Drive,  Wethersfield, 
Conn.;  Ens.  Clara  Skowyra,  U.  S.  N.,  Nurses’ 
Quarters,  Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
the  other  addresses  I have  are  the  same  as 
in  the  yearbook. 

The  news  is  also  limited.  Nan  B.  is  work- 
ing with  mostly  hepatitis  patients  at  a sta- 
tion hospital  in  Japan.  Bea  is  probably  on 
her  way  overseas  by  now  but  she  flew  home 
from  Texas  for  Christmas.  Betty  and  Kit 
were  both  in  Texas  the  last  I knew.  Dot 
Curtis  and  Phyl  H.  are  both  working  at 
Eye  and  Ear.  Jean  C.  and  Emilie  S.  are  at 
the  General.  Mary  Morris  still  working  in 
the  O.  R.  Think  Jo  Cislo  has  left,  but  where, 
oh  where  has  she  gone?  Sel  is  head  nursing 
at  McLean.  Podee  works  one  night  a week 
in  Baker,  but  guess  her  daughter  keeps  her 
quite  busy.  Peggy  is  busy  in  Public  Health 
and  she’s  also  a Scout  Troop  Leader  which 
I’m  sure  is  a busy  spare  time  job.  Barbie 
Roser  Manoni  has  a new  home  in  Wethers- 
field and  is  doing  office  work.  Clara  is  in 
Philly  in  the  Navy  and  Jane  W.  is  in  New 
Hampshire.  Heard  that  Kay  K’s  husband  is 
in  Newfoundland,  but  don’t  know  whether 
Kay  went  or  not. 

1950 

Elizabeth  Bell  was  married  to  Laurent 
Michel  in  February,  1950,  and  is  at  home 
at  37  Boston  Avenue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Barbara  Fink  Reeves  address  is  13  Park- 
man  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER  "DOINGS'' 

Don't  forget  to  make  a note  of  your  "Summer  Doings"  and  send 
them  into  your  Class  Secretary.  We  know  there  will  be  many  interest- 
ing "going-ons"  that  your  fellow-classmates  will  be  glad  to  hear  about. 
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Perusal  of  the  titles  of  articles 
appearing  in  this  issue  will  give  a 
ready  clue  to  the  main  coverage  of 
this  Quarterly.  Attention  is  centered 
on  happenings  in  the 
changes  in  its  physical  facilities, 
changes  in  the  nursing  school  pro- 
gram, changes  in  administration.  A 
philosopher  once  said,  “Only  change 
is  constant.”  In  keeping  with  this 
truism,  M.G.H.  appears  from  the 
outside  to  be  a constantly  shifting 
kaleidoscope.  With  each  change 
seemingly  comes  the  emergence  of 
a new  concept  of  nursing,  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  of  community-hospi- 
tal relationship.  Never  one  to  be 
content  with  past  or  present  achieve- 
ments, the  M.G.H.  ever  thrusts  for- 
ward looking  for  new  fields,  thus 
preparing  itself  for  inevitable  out- 
side changes.  As  long  as  this  spirit 
of  pioneering  exists,  our  hospital 
will  never  be  found  unprepared  for 
any  emergency,  any  demands  which 
may  be  made  upon  it.  Somehow, 
someway  the  answer  will  be  found. 

The  M.G.H.  program  drawn  up 
for  emergency  use  in  case  of  an 
A-bomb  attack  has  attracted  atten- 


tion all  over  the  country.  It  re- 
ceived very  favorable  coverage  in  a 
national  magazine  which  devoted 
several  pages  of  pictures  to  a prac- 
tice evacuation  of  the  hospital.  We 
point  with  understandable  pride  to 
the  fact  that  M.G.H.  has  this  time 
taken  the  lead  in  a civil  matter, 
thereby  drawing  universal  attention 
to  those  qualities  and  capabilities 
which  have  long  been  recognized  in 
the  medical  and  nursing  world. 

The  course  set  up  for  the  nurse 
internes  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  if  suc- 
cessful in  the  final  analysis,  may 
mean  a complete  change  in  present 
methods  of  nursing  education. 

New  methods  of  patient  assign- 
ment, development  of  new  units, 
changes  in  the  O.P.D.  are  included 
in  the  subjects  covered  by  the  many 
excellent  articles.  The  staff  of  the 
Quarterly  wishes  to  thank  all  con- 
tributors. They  are  the  ones  who 
are  really  responsible  for  keeping 
the  alumnae  members  alert  to  the 
activities  within  the  hospital  and 
help  in  drawing  a composite  picture 
of  this  hospital  ‘world’. 
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FIRST  CLASS  OF  "NURSE  INTERNES"  CAPPED 


JANUARY  3,  1951  the  first 
” internes  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
received  the  standard  M.G.H.  cap. 
At  the  time  this  experimental  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  1948  all  stu- 
dents upon  entrance  wore  the  school 
uniform,  the  checks,  and  a so-called 
student  cap  which  was  described 
some  time  ago  in  the  Quarterly. 
On  January  3rd  the  first  class  of 
students  reached  the  end  of  the 
twenty-eight  months  educational  pe- 
riod. To  celebrate  this  a “Capping” 
was  held  in  the  Moseley  Rotunda 
on  the  evening  of  January  3rd.  Doc- 
tor Dean  A.  Clark,  the  General  Di- 
rector of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  talked  to  the  students  on 
the  place  of  the  nurse  in  the  health 
program  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  nurse  in  the  health  team.  Doc- 
tor Clark  also  stressed  the  values  of 
an  internship  as  seen  by  the  med- 
ical doctor.  Before  awarding  the 
standard  M.G.H.  cap  Miss  Sleeper 
spoke  as  follows  to  the  students: 
“Today,  you,  the  class  of  Septem- 
ber, 1951,  began  your  internship. 
With  this  important  advance  it  is 
appropriate  that  you  and  the  facul- 
ty should  stop  to  plan  together  for 
this  new  phase  of  your  education  for 
nursing.  The  dictionary  tells  us 
that  an  internship  is  a period  of 
residence  following  education  for  a 
profession.  As  with  many  defini- 
tions, this  one  indicates  a kind  of 
time  and  place  relationship,  but 
omits  the  activities  which  may  be 
included,  or  the  values  which  may 
be  derived.  True,  the  time  is  im- 
portant for  without  knowledge  of 
the  limitations  set  by  the  designated 


time,  plans  could  not  be  made 
soundly.  But  of  greater  importance 
are  the  factors  and  the  values, 
which  you,  yourself,  will  add  to  the 
definition,  as  you  realize  the  objec- 
tives of  the  plan,  the  aims,  which 
give  meaning  to  the  time  allotted, 
the  activities  planned,  the  outcomes 
expected. 

It  is  customary  to  formulate  two 
series  of  objectives  or  aims  for 
all  educational  programs.  One  se- 
ries is  selected  to  guide  the  faculty 
in  the  choice  of  class  materials  and 
practical  experiences.  The  second 
series  of  objectives  is  developed 
from  the  first  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dent if  accepted  by  her.  These 
latter  objectives  serve  as  guides  to 
lead  the  student  toward  more  pur- 
poseful experience  to  the  end  that 
right  knowledge  will  be  gained,  the 
most  effective  skills  will  be  learned, 
and  the  most  desirable  attitudes  will 
be  developed. 

The  faculty  has  already  set  its 
objectives  for  your  internship.  The 
first  is  to  help  you  develop  skill  in 
nursing;  the  second  is  to  orient  you 
to  graduate  nursing  service.  Some 
of  you  are  doubtless  saying  to  your- 
selves, “Why  that’s  just  what  I’ve 
been  doing  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
months.  There’s  nothing  new  about 
all  that.  I’ve  been  learning  and  prac- 
ticing, and  practicing  procedures. 
I’ve  been  getting  ready  to  work  as  a 
graduate  nurse.”  And,  so  you  have. 
But  there  is  much  more  to  nursing 
than  that.  We  do  not  expect  to 
make  nurses  in  twenty-eight  months. 
Experience  has  shown  us  that  we 
did  not  make  nurses  in  thirty-six 
months.  And  most  important  of 
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all — we  are  not  the  ones  who  make 
the  nurses.  That  is  your  opportun- 
ity and  your  responsibility. 

The  faculty  has  tried  to  give  you, 
as  they  tried  to  give  your  predeces- 
sors, the  tools  with  which  to  become 
nurses.  They  have  looked  as  far 
into  the  future  as  their  vision  could 
see  to  give  you  the  kinds  of  tools 
you  will  need  for  the  type  of  nursing 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  practice. 
But  the  changes  in  medical,  health, 
and  social  sciences  are  moving  too 
rapidly  today  for  anyone  to  have 
predicted  two  years  ago  exactly  what 
you  will  need  to  know  or  to  do  five 
years  from  tonight.  If  the  faculty 
has  been  at  all  successful,  you  will 
have  learned  in  the  past  twenty- 
eight  months  how  to  continue  your 
own  education.  You  will  have  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  skill 
upon  which  to  build.  You  will  have 
developed  a reasonable  degree  of 
insight  into  the  health  needs  of  peo- 
ple, sick  or  well,  so  that  you  can 
recognize  situations  in  which  nurs- 
ing is  needed.  You  will  know  your 
own  possibilities.  You  will  face  your 
own  inadequacies.  You  will  have 
been  stimulated  to  know  more  about 
nursing,  and  to  know  how  to  secure 
this  knowledge.  In  short,  you  will 
have  begun  to  think  for  yourself. 
You  will  be  ready  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility for  your  continuing  ed- 
ucation from  the  shoulders  of  the 
faculty  to  your  own  shoulders,  now 
prepared  for  such  responsibility. 
And  these  responsibilities  will  not 
lie  as  burdens  on  your  shoulders, 
for  you  will  have  discovered  some 
of  the  joys  of  continuing  education. 

I said  a few  moments  ago  that  the 


faculty  had  set  two  objectives  for 
this  internship.  Those  they  will  de- 
velop to  the  end  that  your  next  eight 
months  will  be  planned  as  an  ex- 
perience of  very  real  educational 
value.  There  will  be  no  formal 
classes  scheduled  for  you.  There 
will  be  a planned  clinical  assignment 
to  supplement  and  complement  your 
student  assignments.  There  will  be 
an  in-service  educational  program 
to  replace  your  ward  teaching  pro- 
gram. You  will  be  treated  as  grad- 
uates in  the  assignment  of  respon- 
sibilities. 

From  this  point  onward  the  pro- 
gram is  yours.  There  will  no  longer 
be  class  quizzes,  or  hour  exams  to 
test  the  eflfectiveness  of  your  study. 
There  will  be  no  class  assignment 
to  send  you  to  the  library.  The  pa- 
tient, the  family,  the  head  nurse,  the 
doctor  will  grade  you  now.  How 
will  you  continue  to  prepare  to  meet 
their  tests?  What  assignments  will 
you  give  yourself?  How  will  you 
grade  your  accomplishments,  your 
growth?  What  will  be  your  goals? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I hope  the 
need  to  study  the  faculty  objectives 
and  to  set  your  goals  will  be  ap- 
parent to  you.  It  will  be  apparent 
to  you  also,  I hope,  that  you  will 
not  be  plotting  your  course  alone. 
Your  predecessors  have  been  grad- 
uated from  the  School  to  begin  this 
second  — this  more  independent 
phase  of  their  nursing  education — 
alone.  Mastery  of  her  skills  after 
student  days  was  each  individual’s 
responsibility,  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  first  job  and  each  succeeding  po- 
sition thereafter.  Rapid  gain  in 
skills  meant  success  in  the  new 
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work.  Failure  to  meet  responsibil- 
ities because  of  wrong  attitudes  or 
inadequate  knowledge  meant  fail- 
ure. But  the  success  and  the  fail- 
ure were  faced  alone,  or  with  little 
assistance.  For  you,  there  is  a new 
opportunity  — a partnership  with 
the  faculty  which  awaits  you  now, 
and  one  which  will  continue  for  the 
next  eight  months.  Your  objectives 
can  be  the  objectives  of  the  faculty. 
Your  successes  will  be  their  stimulus 
to  greater  effort.  Your  difficulties, 
your  failures,  their  challenge  to  help 
you  more.  For  an  internship  is  an 
experience  in  adult  education  where 
student  and  faculty  find  new  satis- 
factions in  working  together. 

As  the  first  class  to  be  admitted 
under  this  internship  plan,  you  have 
helped  us  to  see  the  problems  and 
the  possibilities  for  reducing  the 
length  of  the  diploma  program  be- 
low the  accepted  three  year  pattern. 
Your  ability  as  internes  to  give  com- 
plete nursing  cure,  and  the  ability 
of  the  internes  in  the  classes  which 
follow  you,  will  demonstrate  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  plan. 

From  each  member  of  the  faculty 
I bring  you  congratulations  for  work 
well  done.  Your  willingness  to  put 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  when  the 
load  was  heavy  has  been  noted  and 
appreciated  by  all.  Your  leader- 
ship in  the  student  body  has  shown 
the  growing  maturity  and  the  self- 
lessness which  helps  our  diploma 
program  to  attain  a considerable 
degree  of  professional  status.  We 
are  proud,  indeed,  to  have  you  wear 
henceforth  the  cap  which  marks  you 
now  as  an  intern  in  the  M.G.H. 
School  of  Nursing.” 


THANK  YOU,  RUTH  BARTLETT 

The  Alumnae  Association  deeply 
regrets  that  Ruth  Bartlett  is  unable 
to  carry  on  as  Editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Record.  We  wish  to  express 
a hearty  thanks  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  splendid  work  she  has 
done  since  taking  over  the  editor- 
ship. 

The  Quarterly  Record  involves  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work,  plan- 
ning and  time.  Ruth  has  managed 
to  edit  our  magazine  and  carry  on  a 
full  time  professional  job  as  well. 
Although  she  has  had  a good  com- 
mittee to  work  with,  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  the  publication  of 
each  issue  has  fallen  to  her. 

The  Quarterly  now  has  a uni- 
versal appeal  for  all  our  alumnae: 
those  who  have  made  nursing  their 
career,  those  who  are  in  the  very 
vital  role  of  homemaker  and  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  profes- 
sion. The  magazine  has  been  at- 
tractively set  up  and  well  organized 
with  its  various  departments.  Those 
of  us  who  are  away  from  the  hos- 
pital family  recognize  the  Quarterly 
as  the  link  both  to  the  hospital  and 
other  alumnae  members. 

Many  thanks  to  Ruth  Bartlett  for 
a job  well  done. 

—ANNE  LYONS  TWOMEY, 

President 


“We  realize  that  the  evils  of  our  life  come 
not  from  deep  evil  within  us,  but  from  un- 
grown-up responses  to  life.  Our  obligation, 
then,  is  to  grow  up.  This  is  what  our  time 
requires  of  us.  This  is  what  may  yet  be  the 
saving  of  us.” — from  “The  Mature  Mind”  by 
H.  A.  Overstreet 
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M.  G.  H.  ADJUSTS  TO  NEW  TRENDS  IN  NURSING 

By  PHYLLIS  BRISSETTE  HESLIN 


ORLD  WAR  II  was  responsi- 
ble, among  other  things,  for 
the  introduction  of  greatly  increased 
numbers  of  auxiliary  personnel  for 
nursing  service  at  M.G.H.  The  end 
of  the  war  did  not,  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  herald  the  return  of  nurses 
in  large  numbers  to  the  institutional 
field  and  so  the  auxiliary  group,  six 
years  later,  is  not  only  still  with  us, 
but  appears  to  be  a permanent,  as 
well  as  valuable,  part  of  the  hospital 
staff. 

Before  I go  further,  let  me  say 
that  when  I refer  to  auxiliary  or  lay 
personnel,  I mean  nursing  orderlies, 
licensed  attendants  or  practical 
nurses  and  hospital  aides. 

The  introduction  of  considerable 
numbers  of  this  group  into  the  hos- 
pital scene  was,  as  might  be  imag- 
ined, greeted  with  mixed  feelings; 
on  the  one  hand  hope,  on  the  other 
despair,  depending  upon  where  one 
stood  in  relation  to  the  pressures  of 
nursing  service.  Six  years  later  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  they  have  by 
turns  both  fulfilled  our  hopes  and 
caused  us  to  despair  since  while 
making  a positive  contribution  to 
nursing  service  they  have  also  in- 
troduced new  problems. 

These  problems,  in  brief,  are 
three;  first,  those  related  to  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  vocational  training  of 
each  group  with  the  resulting  limi- 
tations of  function;  second,  an  in- 
crease in  the  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  the  head 
nurse;  and  third,  but  probably  of 
greatest  importance,  the  problems 
of  relationships  and  job  satisfaction 
for  all  workers. 


It  was  increasingly  evident  that 
if  we  were  to  make  effective  use  of 
this  group  to  provide  maximum 
care  for  the  patients,  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  head  nurse  and 
promote  harmonious  relationships 
and  job  satisfaction  for  all  workers, 
a workable  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems must  be  found.  It  is  toward 
this  goal  that  we  have  been  working 
for  some  time,  however,  it  was  not 
until  we  introduced  the  Team  Plan 
that  we  felt  we  had  at  last  found 
what  seemed  to  hold  the  answer. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  team 
method  is  not  original  with  us;  ex- 
periments with  this  idea  have  been 
in  effect  for  some  time  at  Johns 
Hopkins  in  Baltimore,  Grace-New 
Haven  Community  Hospital  and 
Hartford  Hospital  in  Connecticut, 
St.  Lukes’  in  Chicago  and  others. 
However,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
examine  this  concept  in  terms  of 
our  particular  situation  and  our  own 
especial  needs,  adapting  and  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  the  plan,  retaining, 
meanwhile,  the  basic  concept  which 
is,  “that  every  member  of  the  team 
understands  and  accepts  his  respon- 
sibility.” 

In  December  of  1950  the  team 
plan  was  put  into  effect  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Baker  Memorial.  This 
is  an  orthopedic  floor  staffed  by 
graduate  nurses  and  auxiliary  work- 
ers and  was  chosen  principally  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  student 
nurses,  who  we  thought  at  that  time 
might  be  a complicating  factor. 

The  geography  of  the  Baker  floors 
is  a significant  aspect  of  the  plan  so 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
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been  long  away  from  the  M.G.H. 
let  me  explain  that  there  are  three 
wings  on  each  floor  with  a capacity 
of  twelve  patients  per  wing  in  sin- 
gle, two  or  four  bed  rooms.  Each 
wing  has  its  own  utility  room. 

The  assignment  of  personnel  to 
each  wing  is  done  on  a weekly  basis 
by  the  head  nurse.  She  assigns  the 
same  team  to  the  same  wing  at  all 
times  except  when  adjustments  are 
necessary  for  days  off  or  absentee- 
ism. Each  wing  has  a team  com- 
posed of  a graduate  nurse  as  leader 
and  two  auxiliary  workers  such  as 
an  orderly  and  a hospital  aide,  two 
hospital  aides,  or  a licensed  at- 
tendant and  a hospital  aide,  depend- 
ing upon  the  ratio  of  male  and  fe- 
male patients.  If  a wing  has  many 
acutely  ill  patients  a second  grad- 
uate nurse  may  replace  an  auxiliary 
worker  on  the  team.  These  three 
teams  work  from  7:00  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.,  at  which  time  they  are  re- 
placed by  two  graduate  nurses  and 
three  auxiliary  workers  who  cover 
the  3:00  p.m.  to  11:30  p.m.  period. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  team  are  many  and  varied  since 
this  group  of  three  is  responsible 
for  the  total  care  of  twelve  patients. 
In  the  morning  after  the  night  re- 
port has  been  read  at  which  all 
nursing  personnel  are  present,  the 
team  leader  takes  all  the  tempera- 
tures on  her  wing.  This  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  plan  since  it 
affords  the  leader  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  condition  of  her  pa- 
tients. It  is  also  satisfying  to  the 
patients,  some  of  whom  would  not 
otherwise  have  early  contact  with 
the  nurse.  While  the  team  leader 
does  this,  the  auxiliary  workers  pre- 
pare the  patients  for  breakfast. 


While  trays  are  being  served, 
principally  by  the  auxiliary  group, 
the  team  leader  makes  out  the  pa- 
tient and  special  duty  assignment 
for  her  wing.  Continuity  of  assign- 
ment of  the  leader  and  auxiliary 
workers  to  a limited  group  of  twelve 
patients  in  the  same  wing  makes  it 
possible  for  the  leader  to  know  both 
her  patients  and  her  team  members 
well.  This  knowledge  of  her  pa- 
tients’ needs  and  her  team  members’ 
capabilities  and  limitations  is  essen- 
tial to  the  plan. 

The  leader  tries  to  limit  her  own 
assignment  to  two  patients  in  order 
that  she  may  be  free  to  meet  her 
other  responsibilities  adequately. 
These  two  patients  may  be  acutely 
ill,  patients  with  severe  emotional 
problems,  patients  who  need  help 
in  adjusting  to  newly  imposed  hand- 
icaps (e.g.  an  amputee),  patients  in 
need  of  specific  teaching  such  as  a 
diabetic,  or  newly  admitted  patients 
as  yet  unknown  to  her  or  the  group. 
In  addition,  the  leader  gives  all  the 
medications  and  does  major  treat- 
ments for  all  patients  (except  when 
another  graduate  nurse  is  on  the 
team  in  which  event,  case  method 
of  assignment  is  used),  giving  her 
additional  and  continuing  contact 
with  her  patients  throughout  the 
day.  To  increase  her  knowledge  of 
the  patients  she  is  encouraged  to 
make  rounds  with  the  doctors  on 
her  wing.  Further,  she  is  respon- 
sible for  the  guidance  and  supervis- 
ion of  her  team  members.  Any 
questions  which  the  auxiliary  work- 
ers may  have  in  relation  to  their  as- 
signments are  discussed  with  the 
team  leader — not  the  head  nurse. 
The  team  leader  is  the  only  one 
who  discusses  with  the  head  nurse 
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problems  which  may  arise  on  her 
wing. 

After  breakfast  the  team  mem- 
bers sit  down  together  and  the  as- 
signment is  read  by  the  leader.  Dis- 
cussion and  clarification  follows  as 
necessary,  after  which  the  assign- 
ment is  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
wing  kardex  (nurses  treatment 
sheet)  at  the  head  nurse’s  desk. 

At  one  o’clock  the  team  leaders, 
and  any  other  nurses  on  duty,  sit 
down  with  the  head  nurse  for  af- 
ternoon report.  This  orients  the 
leader  to  any  changes  in  her  wing 
and  also  gives  her  a cursory  know- 
ledge of  the  other  patients  on  the 
floor.  Following  this  report  the 
leader  again  consults  with  her  team 
members  and  plans  the  assignment 
for  the  afternoon. 

This,  in  essence  then,  is  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  our  Team  Plan. 

On  the  basis  of  information  gath- 
ered by  means  of  a written  ques- 
tionnaire and  personal  interviews 
with  the  head  nurse,  team  leaders, 
auxiliary  workers  and  patients,  it 
was  possible,  two  months  later,  to 
conclude  that  our  experiment  had 
been  successful.  It  was  time  now  to 
consider  extending  it  to  another 
floor  and  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  broadening  its  scope  still  further 
in  an  attempt  to  more  adequately 
meet  some  of  the  educational  needs 
of  the  student  nurses. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  partic- 
ular student  problems  we  had  in 
mind  it  is  necessary  to  review  brief- 
ly the  educational  program  now  in 
effect  at  M.G.H. 

The  first  twenty-eight  months  of 
the  program  is  the  basic  educational 
period,  and  includes  the  preclinical 
period,  ward  and  classroom  experi- 


ence in  all  the  basic  and  special 
clinical  fields,  plus  affiliations.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  except  for  the  pre- 
clinical period,  the  students  are  on 
the  wards  six  hours  a day,  six  days 
a week,  exclusive  of  formal  classes. 

The  last  eight  months  of  the  pro- 
gram is  referred  to  as  the  intern- 
ship. During  this  period  the  stu- 
dents have  an  in-service  education 
program  but  no  formal  classes, 
work  the  same  hours  as  the  grad- 
uate nurses  and  receive  a small  sti- 
pend for  their  services.  The  school 
has  two  main  objectives  for  the  stu- 
dents during  this  period:  first,  to 
develop  skill  in  bedside  nursing; 
second,  to  become  oriented  to  the 
responsibilities  of  graduate  nursing. 

Soon  it  became  evident  that  we 
faced  two  distinct  problems.  The 
six  hour  work  day  for  the  young 
student  meant  a shorter  and  more 
irregular  contact  with  the  patients 
and  continuity  of  assignment  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  provide.  This 
in  turn  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  in- 
security and  frustration.  Relation- 
ships with  auxiliary  workers  were 
often  strained  due  in  good  measure 
to  the  fact  that  the  auxiliary  work- 
ers, as  permanent  members  of  the 
ward  staff,  had  more  contact  and 
consequently  greater  familiarity  with 
the  patients  and  their  needs. 

So  our  first  problem  was  how  to 
give  the  young  students  the  sense  of 
security  and  satisfaction  from  one’s 
work  that  comes  from  knowing  the 
patients  well,  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining the  educational  aspects  of 
the  experience. 

The  second  problem  arose  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  inception  of  the 
internship  and  can  be  easily  stated 
in  terms  of  the  objectives  for  this 
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period.  What  experience  do  we 
have  which  will  afford  the  internes 
an  opportunity  to  become  skilled  in 
bedside  nursing  and  orient  them  to 
the  responsibilities  of  graduate  nurs- 
ing? 

With  these  problems  firmly  in 
mind  we  re-evaluated  the  team  plan 
and  saw  again  a possible  source  of 
solution. 

Experience  in  team  leadership 
seemed  to  provide  an  ideal  means  of 
meeting  the  internship  objectives. 
As  for  the  younger  students,  we  felt 
that  with  the  team  plan  we  could 
confine  their  assignment  to  a par- 
ticular wing  which  best  met  their 
educational  needs  while  at  the  same 
time  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  feel  an  integral  part  of  a team 
and  know  a relatively  small  (12) 
group  of  patients  well.  They  would 
continue  to  be  the  most  fluid  part  of 
the  team,  to  be  assigned  to  another 
wing  whenever  valuable  education- 
al experience  required  it,  but  by  and 
large  the  diversity  of  patients  in  each 
wing  is  sufficient  to  keep  such  re- 
assignment to  a minimum. 

The  team  plan,  broadened  to  in- 
clude the  students,  but  in  essence 
the  same,  was  put  into  effect  on 
Baker  3 a Urology-Surgery  floor. 
Our  orientation  was  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  aims  of  the  educational 
program  and  an  introduction  to  the 
educational  background  of  the  stu- 
dents. This  was  necessary  since 
the  team  leaders  would  now  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  assignment  of  pa- 
tients. Two  wings  have  graduate 
nurse  team  leaders,  the  third  wing 
an  interne  leader. 

The  internes  responsibilities  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  graduate 
nurses.  The  difference  in  their  po- 


sitions, apart  from  uniform,  is  evi- 
dent mainly  in  the  degree  of  super- 
vision and  guidance  the  interne  re- 
ceives from  the  head  nurse  and  the 
clinical  instructor.  This  supervision 
is  essential  if  it  is  to  be  a truly 
educational  experience  and  she  is 
to  function  effectively  in  a leader 
capacity. 

The  young  students  adjusted  read- 
ily to  the  plan  and  have  been  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated clearly  that  there  is  a place 
in  the  team  for  young  students  and 
their  education  does  not  suffer  but 
rather  is  broadened  in  consequence. 
The  internes  are  stimulated  by  the 
team  leader  assignment  and  recog- 
nize it  as  advanced  level  of  experi- 
ence in  keeping  with  their  objectives. 

The  plan  is  now  well  established 
on  this  floor  and  has  since  been  ex- 
tended to  two  other  student  floors. 
It  is  our  belief  at  this  time  that  the 
team  method  has  been  successful  in 
helping  us  to  provide  better  patient 
care,  relieve  pressure  on  the  head 
nurse,  improve  personnel  relations, 
provide  greater  job  satisfaction  to  all 
workers  and  more  adequately  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  student 
nurses. 

Mrs.  Heslin  is  Clinical  Instructor  in  the 
Nursing  School. 


“Every  person  in  the  world  may  not  be- 
come a personage.  But  every  person  may 
become  a personality.  The  happiest  people 
are  those  who  think  the  most  interesting 
thoughts.  Interesting  thoughts  can  live  only 
in  cultivated  minds.  Those  who  decide  to 
use  leisure  as  a means  of  mental  develop- 
ment, who  love  good  music,  good  books, 
good  pictures,  good  plays  at  the  theater, 
good  company,  good  conversation — what  are 
they?  They  are  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world;  and  they  are  not  only  happy  in  them- 
selves, they  are  the  cause  of  happiness  in 
others.’’ — William  Lyon  Phelps 
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tOe  PteMHt 

"ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  THE  QUESTION?" 

By  MARGARET  S.  AREY  '31 


I^Y  FIRST  memory  of  Mary 
Macdonald  (spelled  with  a 
small  d!)  is  the  time  that  the  Feb- 
ruary and  September  sections  of  our 
class  of  1931  joined  for  a class  in 
psychiatric  nursing  held  in  the  Ether 
Dome.  The  problem  was,  what 
could  one  do  if  a patient  suddenly 
became  unmanageable.  Mary  was 
the  nurse  and  I think  Mim  Higgard 
was  the  patient.  She  came  toward 
Mary  brandishing  a knife,  at  which 
point  Mary  picked  up  a pillow  and 
protected  herself  from  the  oncoming 
onslaught  by  placing  the  pillow  in 
front  of  her. 

When  each  of  us  was  a senior, 
we  were  given  the  highly  prized  spe- 
cial duty  of  the  first  four  months’ 
field  work  of  the  year’s  course  in 
public  health  nursing  at  Simmons. 
In  due  course  we  finished  training, 
going  on  the  Boston  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  as  delivery  nurses  in  the 
East  Boston  district.  We  had  many 
and  varied  experiences  while  on  the 
service  among  them  was  helping  to 
usher  into  the  world  several  sets  of 
twins.  Once  we  each  officiated  at 
the  delivery  of  a set  of  twins  on 
the  same  day  — that  was  a Red 
Letter  occasion!  Many  a night 
we  trod  dark  streets  of  East  Boston 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  search- 
ing for  the  house  number  given  us 
by  a frantic  husband.  This  was  a 
pleasant  period  and  in  retrospect 
seemed  a delightfully  simple  one. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  delivery 


service,  Mary  took  the  six  weeks’ 
course  in  physical  therapy  at  Har- 
vard and  became  a district  ortho- 
pedic nurse  on  the  VNA.  Before 
long  she  went  back  to  Simmons  and 
completed  the  year’s  course  in  pub- 
lic health  nursing.  Taking  the  year’s 
course  in  physical  therapy  at  Har- 
vard was  the  next  step.  After  this 
Mary  was  given  a year’s  leave  of 
absence  to  be  on  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Orthopedic  Nursing  Advisory 
Service  as  assistant  orthopedic  con- 
sultant. She  made  many  trips  around 
the  country,  conducting  Institutes 
and  giving  advisory  service  to  many 
public  health  nurses  regarding  or- 
thopedic problems.  She  met  the 
many  demands  of  the  arduous  work 
at  JONAS  creditably  and  made  a 
substantial  contribution  there.  She 
came  back  to  the  Boston  VNA 
as  orthopedic  supervisor,  having 
“grown  in  stature  and  wisdom.” 
Eventually  she  went  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  obtained  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Nursing  Educa- 
tion. 

Under  her  guidance,  the  VNA  or- 
thopedic service  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  services  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  It  has  served 
several  times  as  a model  in  the  de- 
velopment of  voluntary  agency  or- 
thopedic services.  Mary  has  had 
several  nurse-physical  therapist  in- 
ternes for  experience  following  the 
completion  of  their  physical  therapy 
courses.  They  were  given  a solid 
foundation  and  in  turn  have  gone 
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out  to  take  responsible  positions  as 
orthopedic  supervisors  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mary  has  written  up  many  pro- 
cedures, worked  out  priorities  for 
physical  therapy  care,  standing  or- 
ders; she  has  published  articles  on 
orthopedic  observation  of  the  new- 
born, and  planning  for  nurse-phy- 
sical therapy  interne  experience. 
She  has  made  a set  of  Kodachrome 
slides  on  posture  of  the  newborn  in- 
fant and  has  put  together  a group 
of  slides  concerning  common  ortho- 
pedic defects  at  birth. 

Our  friend  is  an  excellent  teach- 
er, presenting  material  clearly  and 
forcefully  with  humor  sprinkled 
through  it.  She  has  taught  at  Sim- 
mons, Boston  University  , and  Bos- 
ton College  School  of  Nursing.  She 
handles  thorny  problems  well,  stands 
firm  in  what  she  feels  is  needed  for 
her  nurses  and  for  the  patients  and 
anticipates  needs  and  changes.  She 
has  a staff  of  nine  physical  thera- 
pists, some  with  nursing  background 
and  others  with  that  of  physical  ed- 
ucation. They  make  up  a smooth 
working  team  with  the  general  staff 
nurses  for  the  care  of  the  orthopedic 
patients  on  the  VNA. 

Mary  has  been  equally  active  in 
physical  therapy  both  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Chapter  and  in  the  Am- 
erican Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion. She  has  just  completed  two 
years  as  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Chapter.  Whether  the  times 
have  created  problems  or  Mary  has 
seen  the  problems  and  done  some- 
thing about  them — this  has  been  a 
rugged  two  years  in  the  history  of 
the  Chapter.  Acute  poliomyelitis 
patients  have  been  a big  factor  and 
planning  for  their  care  as  part  of 


total  care  has  taken  a great  deal 
of  time  and  ingenuity.  A bill  to 
license  physical  therapists  in  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  an  imperative 
need.  Mary  worked  long  and  faith- 
fully on  this  bill  and  both  the  bill 
and  its  presentation  to  the  Legisla- 
ture was  a superb  piece  of  planning, 
organization  and  execution.  The 
Chapter  meetings  have  been  con- 
ducted with  art  and  skill.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts (of  Roberts’  Rides  of  Order) 
would  have  been  pleased  with  the 
parliamentary  procedures  that  have 
been  consistently  practiced.  “Are 
you  ready  for  the  question?” 

During  the  first  year  of  her  term 
of  office,  the  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association  held  its  na- 
tional convention  in  Boston  and 
many  have  said  it  was  the  best  one 
we’ve  had  in  years.  At  last  year’s 
convention  a model  Chapter  meet- 
ing was  part  of  the  program,  which 
Mary  planned  and  conducted.  She 
is  currently  functioning  as  chairman 
of  the  Home  Care  Committee  of  the 
American  Physical  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation which  is  analyzing  what  the 
home  care  needs  are,  how  the  phy- 
sical therapist  should  function  in 
this  regard  and  how  the  physical 
therapist’s  work  fits  in  with  the  other 
workers  in  the  field.  She  has  also 
been  on  JONAS,  NLNE  and  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  advisory  committees 
in  orthopedic  nursing.  She  has  been 
president  of  the  Simmons  Public 
Health  Nursing  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  MGH  Hospital  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. 

Mary  is  skillful  at  repartee,  and 
is  a bit  peppery  at  times,  if  an  old 
friend  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
so.  She  is  generous  and  charitable 
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regarding  others  and  is  loyal  to  her 
friends.  Anne  Lyons  Twomey’s 
two  ehildren,  Joan  and  Gerald,  are 
a never  failing  source  of  interest  to 
her.  One  of  Mary’s  consuming  in- 
terests is  BASEBALL.  She  follows 
the  career  of  every  Red  Sox  player, 
past  and  present.  She  keeps  track 
of  their  batting  averages,  their  ups 
and  their  downs.  She  knows  what 
it  means  when  a player  catches  a 
fly,  when  one  team  is  going  to  white- 
wash the  other,  and  when  one  team 
is  going  to  have  its  ears  pinned  back. 
Gerald  and  Mary  carry  on  quite 
a debate  from  April  to  April  about 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Red  Sox 
and  Braves  baseball  teams,  Mary 
championing  the  former  and  Gerald 
having  no  use  for  any  team  but  the 
latter.  Mary  sent  him  a pair  of 
red  socks  for  Christmas  to  further 
emphasize  her  stand.  She  makes  the 
best  popovers  this  side  of  heaven. 
She  is  very  fond  of  tea  and  has  a 
particular  knack  in  making  it.  I 
never  attempt  to  make  it  when  she 
is  around,  rather  sticking  to  coffee 
which  is  on  safer  grounds  for  me, 
no  pun  intended. 

The  day  the  February  and  Sep- 
tember Sections  of  the  class  of  1931 
met  together  for  the  session  in  psy- 
chiatric nursing  seems  a long  time 
ago,  but  from  that  day  to  this,  Mary 
has  built  wisely  and  well,  a credit  to 
herself  and  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

GIFT  FOR  NEW  NURSES  HOME 

A recent  gift  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  Building  Fund  came  from 
Mrs.  Palmer  H.  Jenkins  of  Jackson 
Heights,  Long  Island,  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  Bertha  Jackson  Good- 
win, who  died  a year  ago.  Mrs. 


Goodwin  was  a member  of  the  Class 
of  1898  of  the  MGH  School  of 
Nursing. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  recalls  a visit  she 
and  her  mother  made  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
great  pleasure  her  mother  had  in 
seeing  the  hospital  she  loved  so  well. 
She  writes,  “1  wish  this  check  had 
five  zeros  instead  of  just  two.” 

DR.  HARWOOD  SPEAKS 
ON  DIABETES 

Altho  our  ranks  were  somewhat 
depleted  by  the  current  onslaught 
of  the  Virus  Epidemic,  our  enthu- 
siasm remained  unimpaired  as  we 
partook  in  a discussion  of  the  latest 
advances  in  the  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  Diabetes  at  the  Febru- 
ary Alumnae  Meeting.  Dr.  Reed 
Harwood,  Chief  of  the  Diabetic 
Service  at  M.G.H.,  introduced  the 
subject  with  a brief  survey  of  the 
field  and  some  pertinent  remarks  re- 
garding the  latest  developments. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  bits  of  in- 
formation gleaned  from  this  talk 
were  as  follows: 

Diabetes  is  a chronic  disease. 
Since  the  discovery  of  Insulin  in 
1922,  there  have  been  no  dramatic 
changes  in  its  treatment.  Altho 
there  are  a million  known  diabetics 
and  perhaps  as  many  more  un- 
known, its  cause  remains  a mystery. 
It  is  due  to  some  pathology  in  the 
pancreas  resulting  in  improper  se- 
cretion of  insulin  which  must  be 
supplied  through  medication.  Im- 
provements in  Insulin  therapy  have 
led  to  the  use  of  Protamine  Insulin 
which  prolongs  the  action  for  24 
hours  or  more,  where  plain  Insulin 
is  effective  only  6 to  8 hours.  This 
reduces  the  daily  injection  to  one 
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rather  than  three  or  four.  Unfor- 
tunately, Protamine  Insulin  acts  too 
slowly  to  combat  the  rapid  rise  of 
blood  sugar  after  breakfast.  For 
this  reason  it  is  often  necessary  to 
give  an  additional  injection  of  reg- 
ular Insulin,  or  to  mix  regular  and 
protamine  in  the  proportions  of  1 : 1 
up  to  3:1,  or  give  them  combined. 
N.P.H.  (Neutral  Protamine  Hage- 
dorn)  is  a quick  acting,  long-lasting 
preparation  which  often  obviates 
two  injections  or  the  mixing  of  in- 
sulins. 

Diabetes  is  suspected  when  the 
following  symptoms  occur — thirst, 
frequent  urination,  hunger  and 
weakness.  Even  before  these  symp- 
toms appear  its  presence  may  be  de- 
tected through  a routine  urinalysis 
in  a clinic.  Glycosuria  is  due  to 
Diabetes  in  about  90%  of  the  cases. 
An  examination  of  the  blood  sugar 
reveals  Flyperglycemia.  A Fasting 
Blood  Sugar  over  120  is  indicative 
of  Diabetes — or  170  one  hour  after 
eating.  Glucose  tolerance  tests  are 
performed  in  questionable  cases,  but 
this  is  a crude  test. 

Mild  cases  of  Diabetes  may  be 
treated  simply  by  avoiding  carbo- 
hydrate sprees  and  making  intelli- 
gent guesses  in  selecting  a diet. 
Obese  patients  should  reduce  their 
weight  and  others  eat  enough  cal- 
ories to  keep  happy.  The  tendency 
is  to  liberalize  the  diet  and  use  In- 
sulin as  necessary. 

The  relationship  of  pregnancy  to 
diabetes  has  changed  markedly  since 
the  discovery  of  Insulin.  Before 
1922  Diabetics  did  not  conceive. 
At  present  the  fetal  salvage  is  50% 
— stillbirths,  neonatal  deaths  and 
congenital  anomalies  being  the  com- 
plicating factors.  The  danger  to 
the  mother  is  not  great. 


The  side  effects  or  complications 
of  Diabetes  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  severity  since  Insulin  has 
been  used  and  also  infections  are 
largely  controlled  by  use  of  the 
newer  Antibiotics.  Older  Diabetics 
may  have  blood  complications,  such 
as  Arteriosclerosis  of  the  legs,  heart, 
brain  or  kidneys.  After  15  to  20 
years  of  the  disease.  Retinitis,  caus- 
ing markedly  reduced  vision  or 
blindness  may  result.  Kidney  dam- 
age may  be  due  to  intercapillary 
glomerulosclerosis,  arteriosclerosis, 
hypertension,  infection,  or  a com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  these. 

Other  interesting  points  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  were:  that  Dia- 
betes is  transmitted  by  heredity;  that 
some  of  the  new  drugs,  such  as  Cor- 
tisone, aggravate  it  by  stimulating 
the  adrenal  cortex;  that  emotional 
upsets  greatly  influence  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  and  that  half  the  Di- 
abetics in  the  country  could  be  con- 
trolled by  diet  alone. 

We  are  proud  to  know,  too  (as 
Miss  Sally  Johnson  reminded  us), 
that  over  50  years  ago  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  graduat- 
ed Carey  Best,  aunt  of  Dr.  Best — 
co-discoverer  with  Dr.  Bantum  of 
Insulin.  It  was  she  who  helped 
finance  the  medical  education  which 
made  this  discovery  possible,  and  in 
later  years.  Dr.  Best  always  carried 
her  nurse’s  watch  in  his  pocket  as  a 
tribute  to  her  generosity. 


Although  Dr.  Reed  Harwood  and  his  fine 
work  in  the  field  of  Diabetes  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  most  of  us,  to  refresh  the  mem- 
ories of  some  we  would  like  to  quote  a few 
lines  from  “Who’s  Who.”  Dr.  Harwood  was 
born  in  Brookline,  graduated  from  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1934,  was  married  the 
same  year  and  now  has  4 children.  He  in- 
terned at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital 1934-36.  Since  then  he  has  been  in 
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private  practice  in  Internal  Medicine,  office 
at  266  Beacon  Street.  He  is  chief  of  the 
Diabetic  Service  at  the  M.G.H.  and  was  at 
one  time  instructor  in  medicine  at  Harvard. 
He  is  a Diplomate  of  the  American  Board 
of  Internal  Medicine,  a member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society  and  American 
Diabetes  Association. 

M.G.H.  PREPARES  FOR 
ATOMIC  DISASTER 

On  March  27,  after  a Buffet  Sup- 
per in  the  East  Pay  Cafeteria  and 
a short  business  meeting,  the  Alum- 
nae listened  with  great  interest  to 
Dr.  Horatio  Rogers,  Visiting  Sur- 
geon and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Emergency  Defense  Plans 
at  M.G.H. 

He  introduced  his  talk  with  some 
general  remarks  on  the  need  for  an 
emergency  defense  program.  He 
pointed  out  that  we  couldn’t  afford 
to  wait  for  Federal  or  State  authori- 
ties to  give  us  a plan — that  some 
plan  was  better  than  none  (Japan 
had  none).  Therefore  we  must  try 
to  work  out  the  possible  situations 
in  which  we  might  find  ourselves 
and  make  the  best  possible  plans 
of  action  for  each  situation.  To 
those  who  skeptically  ask  “Why  go 
to  all  that  trouble?”.  Dr.  Rogers 
answers,  “If  it’s  worth  doing  at  all, 
it’s  worth  doing  well.”  Half-hearted 
planning  only  leads  to  confusion 
and  is  as  bad  as  none  at  all. 

Dr.  Rogers  then  reviewed  the 
types  of  attack  from  A-bombs. 

1 . Airburst  — most  effective,  and 
therefore  most  likely  to  cause 
the  most  damage.  Acts  imme- 
diately — kills  people,  knocks 
over  buildings,  causes  fires, 
etc. 

2.  Ground  burst — Immediate  and 
delayed  effects. 

3.  Under  water  burst — Also  im- 


mediate and  delayed  effects. 
Not  as  widespread. 

The  injuries  sustained  were  classi- 
fied into: 

1 . Burns — flash  burns  and  fire 
burns. 

2.  Mechanical. 

3.  Radiation — flash  type  over  in 
90  seconds.  Delayed  radiation 
from  fragments  scattered  by 
ground  and  underwater  bursts 
— requires  decontamination. 

After  this  Dr.  Rogers  launched 
into  a more  detailed  description  of 
the  M.G.H.  Emergency  Defense 
plan — covering  almost  any  forsee- 
able  type  of  disaster  which  might 
occur  in  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
An  outline  of  this  plan  broken  up 
into  eight  operations  follows: 

1 . Situation  Coconut.  Deals 
with  way  in  which  hospital  will  func- 
tion when  suddenly  flooded  by  large 
numbers  of  casualties. 

2.  Situation  Strategic.  Orderly 
abandonment  of  hospital  by  patients 
and  personnel  when  enemy  attack 
is  feared  but  thought  not  imminent. 

3.  Situation  Urgent.  Attempt 
to  evacuate  patients  and  personnel 
out  of  danger  area  when  disaster 
definitely  threatens,  but  at  least  par- 
tial evacuation  appears  possible. 

4.  Situation  Red.  Air  raid  si- 
rens indicating  only  time  to  take 
cover  from  immediate  attack  with 
no  thought  of  evacuating  the  hos- 
pital. 

5.  Situation  Field.  Field  condi- 
tions under  which  hospital  would 
function  after  A-bomb  attack  some- 
where near  Boston  but  not  near 
enough  to  seriously  damage  M.G.H. 

6.  Situation  Salvage.  Damage 
to  M.G.H.  Not  destruction.  Might 
come  on  top  of  Red  during  Urgent 
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or  without  warning.  Structural 
damage  by  blast  and  fire,  mechan- 
ical injuries  and  flash  burns  within 
and  around  the  hospital.  (Demands 
highest  degree  of  training  leadership 
and  discipline.) 

7.  Situation  Phenix.  Complete 
destruction  of  M.G.H.  together  with 
all  patients  and  personnel  therein. 
Personnel  who  escape  will  function 
as  a unit  to  establish  and  operate  a 
new  hospital  outside  target  area 
where  supplies  have  been  stock- 
piled. 

8.  Situation  Neighbor.  M.G.H. 
lends  aid  to  some  disaster  area  out- 
side Boston. 

The  plans  of  the  committee  so  far 
are  being  published  in  booklet  form 
and  will  be  distrubted  to  all  per- 
sonnel. The  next  step  is  to  assign 
specific  duties  to  specific  teams  of 
personnel  and  then  to  practice  pre- 
arranged routines  over  and  over 
again. 


Dr.  Horatio  Rogers,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Disaster  Committee  of  the  M.G.H.  re- 
cently addressed  the  Nurses  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation on  the  preparations  the  hospital  is 
making  for  defense. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  born  in  Clinton,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  son  of  an  Episcopal  minister. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  University  and 
Harvard  Medical  School.  He  served  with 
the  101st  Field  Artillery  of  the  26th  Division 
in  World  War  I and  in  World  War  II  held 
the  rank  of  colonel  and  served  as  Chief  of 
the  Surgical  Service  of  the  Stark  General 
Hospital,  the  6th  General  Hospital  and  later 
the  Cushing  General  Hospital  in  Framing- 
ham. He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Theatre  of  Operations. 

At  the  present  time  Dr.  Rogers  is  en- 
gaged in  the  private  practice  of  surgery  in 
Boston.  He  is  a Visiting  Surgeon  at  the 
M.G.H.,  Consulting  Surgeon  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  & Ear  Infirmary  and  Instructor 
in  Surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  In 
addition  to  devoting  a great  deal  of  time  to 
the  work  on  the  Disaster  Committee,  he 


serves  on  the  O.P.D.  Committee,  the  Rec- 
ords Committee,  and  the  Surgical  Executive 
Committee,  at  the  M.G.H.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Defense 
and  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Mal- 
practice Insurance  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Rogers  is  married  and  lives  in  New- 
ton. He  has  four  children  and  two  grand- 
children. He  has  many  outside  interests  and 
hobbies  among  which  are  fishing,  gunning 
and  woodworking.  In  the  past  he  has  been 
a successful  beekeeper  and  archer  of  cham- 
pionship calibre. 

M.G.H.  IN  THE  NEWS 

Two  of  the  Boston  papers,  the 
Post  and  the  Herald,  carried  ar- 
ticles on  the  capping  of  the  first 
class  of  nurse  internes  at  M.G.H. 
(More  about  this  in  a separate  ar- 
ticle.) 

Look  magazine  of  February  13, 
1951  carried  three  pages  of  pictures 
showing  a dress  rehearsal  of  the 
routine  to  be  followed  at  M.G.H.  in 
case  of  a A-bomb  attack.  Volun- 
teers, nurses,  doctors  and  all  other 
hospital  personnel  have  been  given 
definite  instructions  and  assignments 
which  should  result  in  a minimum 
of  confusion  in  case  the  real  thing 
comes  along.  Given  sufficient  warn- 
ing, all  patients,  equipment  and  nec- 
essary personnel  will  be  removed  to 
McLean  Hospital  in  Waverly.  This 
will  leave  the  facilities  of  M.G.H. 
open  for  the  bomb  victims  who  will 
be  streaming  in  for  help,  and  it  will 
mean  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
lives.  This  rehearsal  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  if  the  warning 
time  of  an  attack  is  less  than  three 
hours,  evacuation  to  Waverly  will 
be  impractical.  Another  important 
point  to  consider  is  the  shortage  of 
volunteer  corps  drivers.  There  are 
only  86,  and  235  are  needed. 

The  Traveler  of  January  18,  1951 
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had  an  article  entitled  “R.N.’s  Life 
Not  All  Work”  in  which  the  extra- 
curricular activities  offered  the  stu- 
dents at  M.G.H.  were  described. 

Nurses  Can  Flash  En- 
gagement Rings  on  Patients”  boldly 
proclaimed  a great  headline  in  the 
Globe.  Other  innovations  intended 
to  increase  personnel  happiness  and 
satisfaction  were  mentioned  in  the 
article.  For  instance,  there  is  now 
a 20  minute  morning  coffee  hour, 
nurses  may  now  smoke  in  the  din- 
ing room,  a nurse  annuity  plan  has 
been  drawn  up,  the  nurses’s  homes 
have  been  made  more  homelike, 
and  finally,  following  the  suggestion 
of  a staff  nurse,  a new  ‘team  plan’ 
for  assignment  was  devised.  (This 
‘plan’  is  described  in  detail  in  anoth- 
er article.) 

An  item  in  the  Herald  tells  of  the 
appointment  by  the  trustees  of 
David  C.  Crockett  and  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Berg  as  associate  directors  to  Dr. 
Dean  A.  Clark.  Mr.  Crockett’s  du- 
ties will  include  the  raising  of  funds 


and  aiding  in  the  planning  of  build- 
ings and  developing  research  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Berg,  a resident  physi- 
cian at  M.G.H.,  will  help  in  coordi- 
nating the  work  in  research  and  ed- 
ucation. 

SUCCESSFUL  SPRING  FORMAL 

The  Graduate  Staff  of  the  MGH 
gave  a Formal  Dance  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation on  April  6,  1951  at  the  Un- 
iversity Club  in  Boston.  The  Co- 
Chairmen  were  Theresa  Mahoney 
and  Marie  Noussee  with  Adele 
Corkum  as  advisor. 

The  dance  was  most  successful. 
Every  one  had  a most  enjoyable 
time.  The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was 
given  to  the  Alumnae  Association 
for  the  financial  support  of  future 
dances  such  as  this. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  thank 
Miss  Corkum  and  all  the  graduates 
at  the  Hospital  who  helped  to  make 
this  such  a pleasant  and  successful 
affair. 


Gommencement 


JUNE  15,  1951,  at  3 o'clock 
BULFINCH  LAWN 

(weather  permitting) 

Speaker;  AGNES  CELINAS 

Professor  of  Nursing  at  Skidmore  College 
and 

President  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education 
ALLALUMNAE  MEMBERSARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
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THE  OUT  PATIENT  DEPARTMENT 


By  RUTH  FARRISEY  '38 


^HE  Out  Patient  Department  is 
currently  under  the  direct  ad- 
ministrative direction  of  Margaret 
Meenan  (1930).  Miss  Meenan  has 
two  immediate  assistants,  namely, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Murray  Matthie 
(1927),  who  is  the  assistant  in 
charge  of  nursing  service,  and  Miss 
Florence  Giberti  (1929),  who  is 
the  assistant  in  charge  of  admis- 
sions. There  are  four  M.G.H. 
graduates  serving  as  nurse  admit- 
ting officers,  and  one  trained  lay 
worker  serving  in  a similar  capacity. 
Miss  Marion  Maxwell  (1927)  is  the 
nursing  supervisor  in  charge  of  stu- 
dent nurse  education. 

By  and  large,  the  physical  lay-out 
of  the  O.P.D.  has  changed  consid- 
erably. New  and  more  venturesome 
colors  have  been  used  upon  the 
walls.  More  effort  has  been  made 
to  afford  privacy  for  patients  by 
glassing  off  or  otherwise  partitioning 
small  cubicles.  Utility  and  instru- 
ment rooms  are  more  conveniently 
situated  and  are  better  equipped 
than  formerly. 

There  are  still  plus  or  minus  thir- 
ty active  clinics  functioning  in  the 
O.P.D.  Some  of  the  short  term 
O.P.D.  contacts,  however,  are  car- 
ried on  in  an  O.P.D.  unit  called  the 
Dispensary.  This  unit,  among  other 
services,  provides  patients  with 
quicker  service  for  repeat  visits  to 
the  O.P.D.,  for  example,  surgical 
dressings,  antibiotic  medication,  and 
reading  of  skin  tests.  Also,  the  Dis- 
pensary serves  as  a sorting  center 
for  patients  scheduled  to  be  seen  in 


Medical  Clinic.  This  unit  prevents 
patients  from  having  to  wait  long 
periods  in  the  general  clinics  and  it 
helps  to  relieve  the  press  and  crowd- 
ing in  the  other  clinics  which  used 
to  exist.  The  Dispensary  is  located 
in  the  Basement  of  the  O.P.D. 
across  the  hall  from  the  Orthopedic 
clinic. 

Almost  seven  hundred  patients 
are  admitted  daily.  Many  of  you 
remember  when  twelve  to  thirteen 
hundred  per  day  was  the  average. 
The  fall  is  due  in  part  to  the  changed 
economic  structure  of  our  country 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  greater  uti- 
lization of  private  medical  care  in 
some  areas.  O.P.D.  fees  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  many  of  you 
remember,  but  are  still  rock  bottom 
compared  with  the  cost  of  medical 
care  in  the  world  today. 

Student  education  in  the  O.P.D. 
gives  the  student  considerable  op- 
portunity for  observation,  and  in- 
dividual and  group  clinical  teach- 
ing. M.G.H.,  McLean  and  Sim- 
mons students  are  joined  in  the 
O.P.D.  by  affiliating  students  from 
the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital. 
The  kinds  of  nursing  service  ren- 
dered are  the  same  in  some  clinics 
as  they  have  been  for  years,  but  in 
other  instances,  nursing  has  assum- 
ed a new  or  at  least  somewhat 
different  role.  For  example,  some 
of  the  burdensome  clinic  routines 
have  been  taken  over  by  personnel 
designated  as  responsible  for  such 
tasks.  The  nurse  is  freed,  thereby, 
for  more  opportunity  for  learning 
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through  observation,  direct  instruc- 
tion, and  inclusion  in  teaching  for 
other  medical  and  nursing  groups. 
Opportunities  for  the  nurse  to  teach 
patients  are  greater  than  they  were. 

Within  the  past  year,  a plan  was 
evolved  whereby  a student  assigned 
to  the  O.P.D.  for  her  experience 
could  be  assigned  for  a week’s  pe- 
riod of  related  experience  with  the 
Boston  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  approx- 
imately fifty  students  will  yearly 
have  such  an  experience  out  of  a 
student  body  several  times  that  size. 
In  an  effort  to  guarantee  that  the 
knowledge  picked  up  by  the  few 
who  have  this  opportunity  shall  be 
disseminated,  the  students  report 
back  to  the  other  students  in  the 
O.P.D.  in  an  informal  teaching  con- 
ference. The  form  of  this  report  is 
a modified  social  case  study  of  an 
M.G.H.  patient  whom  that  student 
has  seen  in  the  patient’s  own  home. 
To  date,  the  studies  have  been  quite 
revealing,  and  the  students  emerge 
with  a better  idea  of  the  home  con- 
ditions of  our  patients,  and  can,  in 
consequence,  give  more  thoughtful 
nursing  care. 

Although  administratively  speak- 
ing the  Tumor  clinic  is  not  a part 
of  the  O.P.D.,  out-patients  are  seen 
in  that  clinic.  You  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  it  is  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  White  Build- 
ing and  adjoins  x-ray  and  the  x-ray 
therapy  units.  Here  again  carefully 
chosen  colors  lighten  the  walls. 
Good  music  nicely  muted  is  piped 
into  all  the  waiting  areas.  The  rooms 
where  deep  x-ray  therapy  is  given 
have  been  especially  carefully  dec- 
orated with  pleasantly  pastel  paint, 
pretty  drapes,  and  some  very  fine 


scenes  painted  by  Doctor  Grantly 
Taylor.  The  waiting  room  for  the 
patients  who  are  to  have  deep  ther- 
apy is  decorated  in  lovely  warm  col- 
ors, good  magazines  are  available, 
and  comfortable  lounge  chairs  and 
sofa  make  the  area  a relaxing  one. 
It  is  a far  cry  from  the  old  Tumor 
Clinic  which  some  of  you  may  re- 
member in  the  cellar  under  old  Ward 
A. 

STUDENT  ATTENDANT 
NURSES  AT  M.G.H. 

By  DOROTHY  PERKINS 

On  March  13th,  Doctor  Clark 
welcomed  the  first  student  attendant 
nurses  to  affiliate  with  the  M.G.H. 
at  a tea  in  their  honor.  These  young 
women  are  students  at  the  House- 
hold Nursing  Association  for  At- 
tendant Nursing  on  Newbury  Street. 
This  was  the  first  school  for  prac- 
tical nursing  in  the  country,  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Katherine  Shepard 
Dodge  in  1912.  The  students  are 
on  duty  in  the  Baker  Memorial  and 
in  the  Burnham  building.  They  are 
Mrs.  Eleanor  DeVeau,  Mrs.  Marion 
Stidstone,  and  the  Misses  Phyllis 
Brophy,  Evangeline  Cyr,  Bridget 
Dalton,  Theresa  Ricci,  Josephine 
Scanlon,  and  Helen  Woods. 

The  coordinator  and  instructor 
for  the  student  attendants  is  Mrs. 
Ruby  Johnson,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of 
Nursing  (Harborview  Division),  re- 
cently appointed  supervisor  in  the 
Baker  Memorial,  who  was  formerly 
coordinator  with  the  Edison  Tech- 
nical School  practical  nurse  stu- 
dents at  the  Doctors  Hospital  in 
Seattle,  Washington. 
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A STUDENT'S  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  O.P.D. 

By  CAROL  FOLGER,  Student  Nurse 


OOMETHING  new  is  now  in  the 
regular  curriculum  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing.  During  the  assignment 
to  the  Out-Patient  Department,  one 
girl  is  chosen  each  week  for  an  ob- 
servation period  with  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association.  I was  one  of 
the  girls  selected  and  I considered 
the  experience  invaluable.  After 
seeing  some  of  the  conditions  in 
which  people  must  live,  I can  un- 
derstand and  care  for  patients  with 
more  insight  into  their  needs.  Now, 
when  trying  to  teach  home  treat- 
ment to  a patient,  1 will  not  just 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  all 
the  equipment  needed,  but  will  try 
to  find  out  exactly  what  conditions 
exist  and  then  plan  the  care  with  the 
patient  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
assume  that  burden  alone. 

Many  patients  after  discharge 
from  the  hospital  have  ‘return  ap- 
pointments’ to  an  out-patient  clinic. 
We  do  not  realize  the  hardship  this 
is  to  some  of  them.  Although  they 
frequently  live  only  a few  blocks 
from  the  hospital,  the  task  of  walk- 
ing even  a short  distance  is  too  much 
for  a cardiac  or  elderly  patient  with 
arthritic  joints.  Some  have  three  or 
four  flights  of  dark,  unsafe  stairs  to 
climb,  and  what  happens  to  a pa- 
tient with  an  amputation  who  must 
be  carried  over  stairs  none  too  safe 
for  anyone  with  both  legs,  is  some- 
thing which  should  concern  every 
nurse  planning  follow-up  for  such 
a patient. 

When  an  elderly  patient  leaves 
the  hospital,  oftentimes  he  is  back 


within  a relatively  short  time  be- 
cause of  lack  of  care  in  the  home. 
Naturally,  proper  care  cannot  be 
provided  if  there  is  no  one  there  to 
give  it,  or  if  the  person  available 
does  not  have  adequate  facilities 
with  which  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed. 

During  my  week’s  observation,  I 
saw  four  M.G.H.  referrals  to  a com- 
munity nursing  agency.  Only  one,  a 
Baker  Memorial  patient,  lived  un- 
der satisfactory  conditions.  Of  the 
others,  one  was  a cardiac  who  must 
care  for  himself  in  a two  story 
house;  one  was  a cancer  patient  who 
is  in  such  pain  she  is  unable  to 
stand  to  cook  proper  meals;  and 
one  was  a diabetic  amputee  cared 
for  by  a son  who  is  not  very  cap- 
able. Not  one  was  receiving  the 
care  necessary  for  optimum  results. 
Their  homes  were  neither  pleasant 
nor  conducive  to  a speedy  recovery. 
All  three  homes  were  dingy  and 
dark  with  old-fashioned  plumbing 
and  cooking  facilities.  These  peo- 
ple all  were  unable  to  get  out  and 
had  to  spend  most  of  their  days  in 
gloomy  solitude.  One  of  the  bright 
spots  in  the  day  was  the  visit  from 
the  nurse.  Each  patient  eagerly 
awaited  her  arrival,  and  once  she 
was  in  the  house,  he  seemed  to 
want  to  make  the  visit  last  as  long 
as  possible.  In  her,  they  had  some- 
one with  whom  they  could  discuss 
the  news,  someone  who  was  inter- 
ested in  them  as  persons,  someone 
to  whom  they  could  refer  their  prob- 
lems. 

In  one  week,  one  could  not  pos- 
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sibiy  see  all  sides  of  public  health 
nursing,  but  it  was  a week  well 
spent,  and  it  offered  an  incompar- 
able opportunity  for  learning  more 
about  People.  And  I can’t  help  but 
feel  that  this  awakened  awareness 


of  the  fact  that  patients  are  People 
first,  then  patients,  is  going  to  help 
me  in  giving  more  complete  care  to 
my  patients.  And  that,  after  all, 
is  the  primary  objective  of  any  nurs- 
ing experience. 


RESEARCH  IN  PEDIATRICS 

By  ANNE  HEELEY  and  JEANNE  ROSS 


^HE  Metabolic  Unit  in  Pediatrics 
opened  on  Burnham  5 January 
22  to  study  effects  of  acute  illness 
on  children  of  various  age  groups. 
It  consists  of  one  4-bed  unit  with 
one  cubicle  given  over  to  space  for 
a desk,  refrigerator,  and  equipment. 

Specific  knowledge  of  the  range 
in  amounts  of  water  and  electroly- 
tes different  children  need,  and  de- 
termination of  normal  excretion  of 
various  hormones  are  needed  to  un- 
derstand the  effects  of  illness  and  to 
plan  better  care  for  all  patients,  both 
children  and  adults. 

From  the  beginning,  nurses  con- 
cerned with  the  unit  were  included 
in  the  planning  and  setting  up  of 
the  unit.  The  medical  and  nursing 
staff  became  a team,  interpreting  to 
each  other  their  aims  and  problems. 
One  week  of  orientation  preceded 
the  admission  of  the  first  patient, 
while  the  doctors  explained  much 
of  the  significance  of  the  data  to  be 
gathered,  taught  the  nurses  to  make 
highly  informative,  technical  charts 
and  ironed  out  as  much  practical 
and  administrative  detail  as  could 
be  foreseen.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  took  the  group  of  four 
nurses  and  two  doctors  almost  three 
months  to  develop  their  techniques 
of  communication  and  cooperation 
so  that  all  feel  a real  satisfaction 


with  their  progress  in  the  care  of 
research  patients.  This  seems  a re- 
markable short  time  to  develop  a 
true  “esprit  de  corps”  and  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Talbot  and  the  willingness  of  all  the 
group  to  try  new  ideas. 

Results  have  already  proved  di- 
rectly valuable  to  patients.  The  first 
child  admitted  had  a questionable 
diagnosis  of  Adrenal  Insufficiency. 
Studies  proved  the  diagnosis,  and 
plans  were  made  for  medical  care 
which  will  insure  him  a high  degree 
of  normal  health.  The  diagnosis 
could  not  have  been  made  accura- 
tely without  data  obtainable  only  by 
such  a highly  specialized  team. 

At  the  present  time  studies  are 
being  done  with  children  who  have 
acute  illness  other  than  endocrine 
disease  to  discover  probable  “nor- 
mal” variation  in  hormone  excre- 
tion under  such  conditions  at  dif- 
ferent ages.  Convalescent  children 
have  already  been  studied.  The  ul- 
timate significance  of  this  and  re- 
lated information  may  expand  some 
of  our  concepts  of  illness  and  im- 
prove the  care  of  all  patients. 

As  the  result  of  information  ob- 
tained in  48  hours’  study  of  a child 
admitted  in  diabetic  coma,  a plan 
has  been  set  up  outlining  specific 
medical  and  nursing  responsibility 
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for  the  collection  of  vital  informa- 
tion concerning  the  next  such  pa- 
tient. Modification  of  this  plan,  as 
indicated,  will  result  in  a workable 
method  of  obtaining  needed  data  for 
the  research  groups  throughout  the 
hospital  responsible  for  improving 
the  care  of  all  acutely  ill  patients. 
Already  additional  information  has 
been  obtained  regarding  the  role  of 
the  pituitary  and  adrenal  glands  in 
such  diseases  as  nephrosis,  retro- 
lintal  fibroplasia,  hypertension,  and 
Addison’s  Disease. 

Of  particular  interest  to  nurses  is 
the  philosophy  of  this  group  con- 
cerning the  management  of  their  pa- 
tients. Both  doctors  and  nurses 
feel  that  one  of  the  important  con- 
tributions they  should  be  able  to 
make  to  patient  care  is  what  they 
learn  about  techniques  for  keeping 
children  happy  in  the  unit  while 
maintaining  studies.  The  fact  that 
the  unit  is  located  on  the  pediatric 
floor  allows  contact  with  other  chil- 
dren, especially  since  a television 
set  was  given  to  the  unit  by  the 
parents  of  their  first  patient.  The 
children  “on  study”  enjoy  sharing 
their  advantages  with  the  others  on 


the  floor.  Nurses  have  found  great 
satisfaction  in  the  closeness  of  the 
relationships  possible  when  the  same 
persons  care  for  two  or  three  chil- 
dren for  some  time.  They  read  to 
them,  talk  to  them,  have  time  to 
teach  personal  hygiene  and  guide 
the  development  of  good  health  hab- 
its. The  children  also  develop  a 
strong  personal  feeling  for  the 
nurses,  call  each  by  name  and  know 
exactly  which  one  to  expect  on  duty 
throughout  the  rotating  days-oflf 
schedule. 

Student  nurses  occasionally  are 
assigned  to  help  the  nurse  in  the 
unit  when  she  needs  it  or  when  she 
has  time  to  teach  the  student.  They 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  work 
being  done  and  the  care  being  given 
in  the  unit.  We  hope  they  may 
learn  good  pediatric  nursing  as  well 
as  special  research  techniques. 

Many  problems,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  remain  to  be  solved, 
but  we  feel  that  the  opportunity  to 
study  them  in  such  a group  gives 
real  hope  of  discovering  factors 
which  can  be  applied  in  many  dif- 
ferent situations. 


E.  F.  MAHADY  COMPANY 

Hospital  & Surgical  Supplies 

851-9  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  16,  MASS. 


KEnmore  6-7100 
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TENNIS 

or 

Notes  on  Staying  Young 

By  LUCY  DENIO  BYGRAVE,  '38 

The  game  of  tennis  is  unique  in 
the  way  in  which  it  helps  a person 
to  “stay  young.”  You  are  generally 
as  old  as  you  feel,  or,  conversely, 
as  young  as  you  feel.  The  magical 
transformation  that  takes  place  in 
your  whole  outlook  when  once  you 
step  upon  a tennis  court  with  worthy 
friends  and  adversaries,  beggars  de- 
scription. It  is  a combination  of 
forces  and  experience  that  pro- 
duces, or  reproduces,  the  best  at- 
tributes of  youth — freedom  and  op- 
timism. For  these  reasons,  I think 
tennis  is  the  finest  hobby  in  the 
world,  and  I devote  the  maximum 
possible  amount  of  my  spare  time  to 
it  during  the  outdoor  months  of  the 
year. 

It  is  not  for  exercise,  or  even  for 
sun  and  air,  that  tennis  is  so  val- 
uable, although  these,  in  themselves, 
are  more  than  sufficient  reasons.  It 
is  the  challenge  to  your  whole  sys- 
tem that  proves  so  valuable.  In 
tennis  there  are  all  the  elements, 
past,  present  and  future.  There  are 
the  great  heights  that  you  once 
reached.  There  are  the  immediate 
heights  to  be  scaled.  As  long  as 
you  are  out  there  swinging,  there  is 
the  future  ahead  of  you.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  both  mind  and  body.  The 
element  of  surprise  is  constantly 
present.  As  one  plays  the  ball  back 
and  forth,  point  after  point,  each 
point  of  critical  importance,  there  is 
only  one  approach  that  results — the 


feeling  of  personal  freedom  and  the 
youthful  confidence  engendered  by 
requirements  of  precision,  accuracy 
and  decision. 

Tennis  is  a competitive  game,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  provides  a strong 
foundation  for  the  building  of  char- 
acter and  friendship.  It  requires 
perseverance  and  concentration,  but 
it  also  requires  tact,  friendliness  and 
the  utmost  in  self-control.  Odds 
mean  little  in  “hobby”  tennis.  Any- 
thing can  happen.  And  there  is  al- 
ways the  next  point,  the  next  game, 
the  next  set  to  be  played.  Always 
the  future  is  ahead,  winning  or  los- 
ing. Your  forehand  is  strong  but 
your  backhand  is  weak.  Your  serve 
is  terrible  but  your  volleying  at  the 
net  is  deadly.  You  can  remember 
that  it  once  was  different.  Yes,  it 
may  be  different  on  the  very  next 
point. 

Tennis  can  be  whatever  you  or 
your  friends  care  to  make  it.  It  is 
not  always  horribly  serious.  It  can 
be  a source  of  wonderful  good  hum- 
or thanks  to  the  multiple  variations 
in  the  ability,  in  the  types  of  equip- 
ment and  dress,  in  tactics  and  strat- 
egy. And  when  the  “dub”  can  em- 
barrass the  “pro,”  the  chances  for 
upset  and  accomplishing  the  unex- 
pected are  omnipresent. 

The  initial  financial  outlay  on 
equipment  depends  entirely  on  the 
individual.  Tennis  racquets  vary 
in  price  from  below  $10  to  well 
above  $10.  Add  to  this  three  balls, 
a pair  of  sneakers  and  some  comfor- 
table clothes,  and  you  are  all  set  to 
go. 

Tennis  is  readily  available  ‘for 
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free’  in  most  towns  where  the  pub- 
lic courts  are  maintained  in  good 
condition.  Another  good  place  to 
start  is  at  the  local  Y where  group 
or  private  instruction  is  available 
for  a nominal  fee.  Here  in  Lincoln 
the  tennis  enthusiasts  do  the  work 
themselves,  watering,  brushing  and 
rolling  when  necessary.  Tennis  is 
also  a sport  where  the  young  family 
can  accompany  the  playing  parents. 

In  short,  she  who  undertakes  to 
battle  all  the  elements  of  nature,  the 
ingenuity  and  luck  of  an  opponent 
as  well  as  the  whims  of  a relatively 
small  object  known  as  a tennis  ball 
all  at  one  time,  not  to  mention  her 
own  shortcomings — she  has  no  time 
to  feel  old  and  the  future  is  limitless. 
Tennis  is  my  hobby  of  “staying 
young.” 

Note:  The  author  wishes  to  express  sincere 
thanks  to  her  tennis  partner  and  husband, 
and  to  John  M.  Barnahy,  Harvard  College 
tennis  coach,  for  their  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article. 


The  article  on  tennis  was  written  by  Lucy 
Denio  Bygrave  (Feb.  ’38)  who  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  as  having  maintained 
her  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  tennis 
throughout  her  student  days.  She  was  a stu- 
dent champion  at  one  time  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  defeat  of  the  Newton-Wel- 
lesley  team.  Lucy’s  father,  brother  and  sis- 
ters were  and  are  excellent  players  and  tour- 
nament contenders.  Ditto  husband,  Bob. 

GOLF  AS  I SEE  IT 

By  HELEN  BENT  MARTIN  '36 

1 wonder  how  many  of  you  have 
heard  people  say,  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  that  golf  is  an  old  man’s 
game  or  that  it  seems  so  silly  to  hit 
a ball  and  then  chase  it?  But  how 
many  of  these  poor  unfortunates 
realize  just  how  difficult  it  is  to 
connect  with  that  little  white  ball? 
Look  at  any  professional  golfer,  or 


any  good  amateur,  to  see  how  easy 
it  looks.  How  graceful  and  rhyth- 
mic the  swing!  The  sharp  ‘crack’ 
as  clubhead  meets  the  ball!  The 
swift  flight  of  the  ball  climbing 
straight  and  true  toward  that  dis- 
tant flag  fluttering  in  the  summer 
breeze!  A truly  beautiful  thing  to 
watch.  Now  step  up  on  the  first  tee, 
take  your  stance,  swing  and  behold 
how  easy  to  miss  it  entirely!  Here 
is  a challenge  indeed.  I for  one  am 
still  trying  to  meet  that  challenge 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
But  still  I try.  Golf  is  a funny 
game.  A few  bad  rounds  and  you 
are  ready  to  sell  your  clubs  and  take 
up  crocheting.  But  then  you  con- 
nect with  a honey  of  a shot,  and  in- 
stantly you  are  in  there  fighting 
again.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  majority  of  the  readers  of 
this  article  are  interested  in  health. 
I’m  sure.  One  of  the  greatest  ben- 
efits derived  from  this  sport  is  just 
that.  I don’t  believe  anyone  will 
argue  against  walking  as  being  ben- 
eficial to  health  — but  just  plain 
walking  can  be  monotonous  indeed 
without  some  object  in  mind.  How 
much  nicer  to  combine  pleasure  with 
exercise.  And  golf  is  the  answer. 
Life  can  be  dull  when  there  is  no 
one  to  share  our  pleasures,  and  most 
of  us  crave  good  company.  Good 
friends,  a beautiful  day,  breathtak- 
ing scenery  and  a competitive  sport. 
Could  one  want  more? 

There  are  many  advantages  when 
one  belongs  to  a club.  A ‘pro’  is 
always  on  hand  to  give  assistance 
when  things  go  wrong.  There  is 
space  set  aside  for  practice,  and 
here  is  where  you  spend  long  hours 
working  out  your  problems.  And 
there  is'  always  that  comfortable 
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clubhouse  at  your  disposal  for  re- 
laxing on  the  19th  tee! 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  equip- 
ment for  the  beginner  need  not  be 
prohibitive.  A set  of  used  clubs 
can  be  purchased  at  any  club  from 
the  ‘pro’.  This  beginning  set  does 
not  have  to  be  a complete  one,  but 
may  serve  satisfactorily  with  only 
a few  basic  clubs.  Later,  the  miss- 
ing clubs  may  be  obtained  one  at  a 
time  as  needed.  Golf  shoes  are  a 
must,  and  like  everything  else,  the 
price  varies.  Finally,  golf  balls,  the 
name  given  to  those  spherical- 
shaped white  articles  which  show 
such  a peculiar  affinity  for  deep 
water,  heavy  bushes,  rocky  terrain, 
and  in  general,  any  place  where  the 
golfer  cannot  possibly  get  at  it. 

As  you  progress  in  your  mastery 
of  the  game,  there  are  endless  tour- 
naments to  enter  locally  and  else- 


where. You  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  others  in 
your  class,  or  of  approximately  your 
ability.  You  will  make  new  ac- 
quaintances and  will  be  able  to  play 
on  some  of  the  finest  courses  in  the 
state. 

So  if  you  are  longing  for  a little 
fun,  new  friends,  outdoor  activity 
and  better  health,  get  yourself  some 
golf  clubs  and  begin  to  really  enjoy 
yourself. 


Helen  Bent  Martin,  the  author  of  this  en- 
thusiastic article  on  golf,  lives  in  Reading 
and  is  a member  of  the  Meadowbrook  Golf 
Club.  During  the  week  Helen  plays  in  tour- 
naments and  on  the  club  teams  as  often  as 
she  can  spare  the  time  from  her  home  and 
family.  Sunday  afternoons,  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  a familiar  team  in  the  Scotch  four- 
somes. Her  ability  with  the  clubs  is  attested 
to  by  a tournament  plaque  on  the  clubhouse 
wall  which  bears  Helen’s  name — she  must 
have  been  really  swinging  that  day! 


PRESCRIPTIONISTS 

BOSTON'S  MOST  COMPLETE  DRUG  STORE 

TEN  REGISTERED  PHARMACISTS 

HYPODERMIC  SYRINGES— NEEDLES— THERMOMETERS 
NURSES  CHARTS 

COMPLETE  LINES  OF  FINEST  COSMETICS 

500  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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At  this  time,  everyone’s  thoughts 
are  naturally  turning  to  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Boston  from 
May  7 to  11.  M.G.H.  is  making 
plans  to  house  student  delegates  at 
the  17  Parkman  Street  dormitory. 
Each  will  have  a “big  sister”  to  show 
her  around  and  make  her  feel  at 
home.  The  chairman  of  hospitality 
is  Helen  Howard  of  the  March, 
1952,  class.  There  will  be  a tea 
held  for  all  student  delegates  and 
faculty  advisors,  and  a tour  of  the 
hospital  has  been  planned. 

The  entire  program  for  the  stu- 
dents’ part  in  the  Convention  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Council  of  Student  Nurses. 
As  this  is  a relatively  new  develop- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  readers  of 
the  Quarterly  may  be  interested  in 
hearing  a little  more  about  it.  The 
Council  was  formed  about  two 
years  ago,  and  of  the  sixty-one  ac- 
credited schools  of  nursing  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, forty-seven  are  now 
members.  The  M.G.H.  School  of 
Nursing  joined  last  year.  Sixteen 
of  the  forty-eight  states  have  state 
councils  of  student  nurses,  but  the 
Massachusetts  one  is  the  only  one 
that  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  League  of  Nursing  Education. 
Its  purposes  are  rather  broadly  de- 
fined as  social  and  educational.  Un- 
der the  social  aspects,  the  Council 
has  held  several  dances  and  outings 
to  which  all  students  are  invited. 
Meetings  are  held  every  two  months 
at  various  schools  of  nursing  in 


Massachusetts,  and  they  consist  of 
business  meetings  followed  by  a talk 
or  panel  discussion  on  some  topic 
of  current  interest,  then  a social 
hour.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  State 
League  of  Nursing  Education  in 
sponsoring  the  Council  is  to  pre- 
pare future  graduates  for  participa- 
tion in  the  state  and  national  nurs- 
ing organizations. 

As  I said  before,  the  MSCSN  is 
planning  the  students’  program  at 
the  convention.  This  is  a new  de- 
parture, as  it  has  usually  been  the 
League  members  who  took  care  of 
the  program.  Gretchen  Gearhard 
(Sept.,  1951)  who  is  corresponding 
secretary  for  the  MSCSN  and  Joan 
Hutt  (March,  1952)  are  to  be  the 
two  official  representatives  from 
M.G.H.  to  all  the  meetings,  and 
with  all  expenses  paid  by  the  Stu- 
dent Nurses’  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion of  M.G.H.  They  will  have  the 
week  off  to  attend  the  functions, 
though  many  other  students  are,  of 
course,  invited  and  attending.  The 
program  consists  mainly  of  talks  by 
guest  speakers  and  discussions  on 
topics  of  interest  to  students.  One 
panel  discussion,  which  will  be  held 
on  May  7,  from  two  to  three-thirty 
in  the  Georgian  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Staffer,  will  have  as  its  official  title, 
“The  Contribution  of  the  Profes- 
sional Nurse  to  the  Community.” 
This  sounds  like  a well-worn  sub- 
ject, but  it  will  have  some  emphasis 
on  the  nurse  who  has  married  and 
become  a private  citizen  or  house- 
wife, and  would  like  to  use  her  skill 
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in  voluntary  projects.  This  should 
interest  a great  many  students  since 
most  of  them  are  thinking  of  mar- 
riage in  the  future  and  are  apt  at 
times  to  become  discouraged  at  the 
thought  of  putting  three  years  of 
study  and  work  into  nursing,  only 
to  leave  the  field,  sometimes  for 
good,  when  they  are  graduated. 
Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  will  be  moderator 
and  Miss  Gearhart,  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  the  other  panel  mem- 
bers will  include  a socialogist,  a 
psychologist,  a public  health  repre- 
sentative, and  an  interested  lay  per- 
son. In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
luncheon  meeting  at  12  o’clock  in 
the  Oval  Room  of  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel  on  Wednesday,  May  9,  when 
Dr.  Wendell  Yeo,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation at  Boston  University  School 
of  Education  will  speak  on  “Student 
Leadership.”  Students  will  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  Florence  Nightingale 
Service  at  which  Miss  Lucille  Petry 
will  be  the  speaker,  and  the  Glee 
Clubs  of  Boston  College  and  New 
England  Baptist  Hospital  will  sing. 

Space  does  not  permit  listing 
more  of  the  meetings  which  are  be- 
ing planned  by  and  for  the  students, 
but  they  all  sound  most  worthwhile 
and  demonstrate  the  active  interest 
being  taken  by  the  students  in  this 
year’s  convention. 

Coming  nearer  to  home  and  ex- 
clusively M.G.H.  projects,  the  Stu- 
dent’s Page  in  the  last  Quarterly 
gave  an  account  of  the  new  program, 
“Broader  Horizons,”  that  was  orig- 
inally sponsored  by  the  faculty,  but 
has  now  been  taken  over  by  the 
Student  Nurses’  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation which  will  plan  and  finance 


it  from  now  on,  and  to  which  it  is 
directly  responsible.  The  student 
head  of  the  “Broader  Horizons” 
Committee  is  Phyllis  Young  (Sept. 
1951),  also  a member  of  the  S.N. 
C.A.  The  program  was  launched 
in  February,  and  as  you  read  in  the 
last  issue,  is  aimed  at  providing  ex- 
tra-curricular activities  for  M.  G.  H. 
students  and  affiliates  in  a varied 
number  of  cultural  and  recreational 
fields.  There  have  been  many  speak- 
ers on  very  widely  ranging  topics, 
and  all  of  them  have  donated  their 
time.  One  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  weekly  events  has  been  the 
drawing  class  conducted  by  the  med- 
ical art  department  for  students, 
graduates  and  doctors,  with  the  stu- 
dents modelling.  Another  series  of 
five  weekly  classes  has  been  devoted 
to  sewing.  Mrs.  Battle,  educational 
supervisor  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Cen- 
ter, gives  demonstrations  in  the  an- 
alysis of  design,  choice  of  textiles, 
cutting,  fitting  and  finishing. 

Miss  Church,  the  Student  Coun- 
sellor, has  devoted  prodigious  time, 
effort  and  unflagging  enthusiasm  to 
putting  this  program  over.  She  feels 
that  although  a few  mistakes  have 
been  made,  the  first  block  of  courses 
and  lectures  has  been  very  worth- 
while, and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
profit  from  what  we  have  learned, 
thereby  helping  us  plan  an  even 
more  successful  program  in  the  fall. 
The  greatest  obstacles  to  success, 
after  the  traditional  and  inevitable 
inertia  that  meets  every  new  ven- 
ture has  been  overcome,  are  fatigue 
and  lack  of  time.  (Mention  of  the 
latter  factor  is  not  meant  to  implay 
that  student  nurses  nowadays  do  not 
have  enough  leisure  for  outside  ac- 
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tivities,  but  the  leisure  we  do  have 
comes  at  the  oddest  hours  some- 
times. And  that  cannot  be  helped.) 
The  attendance  at  all  functions  has 
been  fairly  good  and  it  has  been 
found  that  in  general,  the  older  stu- 
dents usually  turn  out  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  younger,  perhaps 
because  they  have  a fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  program. 

❖ ^ 

Right  now,  not  much  is  going  on 
in  the  way  of  formal  courses  and  lec- 
tures because  of  the  approach  of 
summer.  It  has  been  decided  to 
wind  up  the  season  with  plans  for 
summer  sports  and  to  resume  the 
cultural  activities  in  the  fall. 

Apropos  of  sports,  I almost  for- 
got to  mention  the  M.G.H.  basket- 
ball team,  which,  since  its  forma- 
tion has  been  practicing  religiously 
at  the  Peabody  Playhouse  and  play- 
ing different  teams  in  Greater  Bos- 
ton. From  all  reports,  it’s  quite  a 
powerhouse. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  stu- 
dent body  is  working  on  a “Tele- 
vision” show  to  be  given  at  the  Pea- 


body Playhouse  on  May  17  and  18. 
Katherine  Pinckney  and  Olga  Sadot- 
ti  (both  Sept.,  1951)  are  in  charge 
of  production.  The  show  is  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Senior  Class,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds will  go  toward  the  Building 
Fund  for  the  new  dormitory.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  show  will  initiate 
further  efforts  by  the  students  to  en- 
gage in  money-raising  projects  for 
the  Fund. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

Spring  is  not  only  the  time  for 
birds  and  flowers  and  conventions, 
but  also  for  Senior  activities.  By 
the  time  you  read  this,  the  Senior 
Prom  will  have  taken  place  at  the 
Sheraton  Ballroom,  but  right  now  it 
is  still  an  eagerly  anticipated  event. 
It  will  be  on  April  27.  Graduation 
exercises  will  be  on  June  15,  and 
we  also  hope  to  have  our  yearbook 
out  by  that  time.  Although  most  of 
us  will  have  three  months,  and  some 
nine  months,  to  go  after  that  before 
we  really  graduate,  it  hardly  seems 
any  time  at  all  before  we  join  the 
ranks  of  the  M.G.FI.  Alumnae. 

(Written  by  a member  of  the  class  of 
March,  1952.) 
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In  iHmuriaut 


GRACE  McLEAY 

Miss  McLeay  was  a member  of 
the  Class  of  1896.  She  died  at  the 
home  of  her  sister  in  Toronto  on 
March  5,  1951.  Miss  McLeay  was 
a private  duty  nurse  during  the  first 
years  following  her  graduation.  She 
became  increasingly  handicapped  by 
deafness.  With  the  advice  and  help 
of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  she  special- 
ized in  the  field  of  massage  and 
practiced  in  Boston  for  over  thirty 
years.  She  had  a large  clientele 
which  included  many  persons  of 
prominence.  Among  them  she  had 
many  devoted  friends.  Several  of 
us  remember  seeing  Miss  McLeay 
come  to  the  Thayer  to  see  Miss  Mc- 
Crae.  She  would  attract  attention 
anywhere  for  she  was  a handsome 
woman  with  a commanding  mien. 
For  years  she  was  an  active  and  be- 
loved member  of  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston. 

ALMA  THOMPSON 

Miss  Thompson  was  a member  of 
the  Class  of  1898.  She  died,  at  the 
age  of  87,  in  Napanee,  Ontario  on 
February  27,  1951.  Miss  Thomp- 
son entered  the  School  at  the  age 
of  32,  after  having  taught  school 
for  several  years.  She  practiced 
nursing  in  the  United  States  for 
about  10  years;  head  nurse  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
private  duty  nurse  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, office  nurse  in  that  state,  and 
“Matron”  of  Morrison  Hospital, 
Whitefield,  New  Hampshire.  From 
a newspaper  clipping  it  was  learned 
that  Miss  Thompson  returned  to 
Napanee  45  years  ago  to  reside  with 
a brother  and  sister,  both  of  whom 


she  outlived.  Being  the  youngest 
of  eleven  children  she  was  continu- 
ally called  upon  to  use  her  skill  as 
a nurse  in  the  homes  of  her  many 
relatives.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Trinity  United  Church  where  her 
particular  interest  was  the  Womens 
Missionary  Society  of  which  she 
was  a past  president.  During  the 
wars  she  gave  active  assistance  in 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  Miss 
Thompson  was  one  of  those  many 
early  graduates  who  lived  useful 
and  varied  lives  and  who  themselves 
were  very  interesting  women. 

MARY  MELVILLE 

Miss  Mary  E.  Melville,  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1888  and  first 
nurse  to  ever  have  charge  of  an 
operating  theatre  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  died  on  Feb. 
11,  1951  in  New  York  City. 

Always  interested  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
Miss  Melville  penned  a typical  let- 
ter to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  care  of  the  secretary  a short 
time  before  her  death.  She  wrote 
from  her  bed  at  the  Baptist  Home 
Infirmary  on  Jan.  1 to  thank  Alum- 
nae members  for  holiday  remem- 
brances. She  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  alumnae  would  con- 
tinue its  activities  which  she  des- 
cribed as  meaning  “so  much  in  the 
life  of  us  all.” 

IDA  CRAWFORD  BARNARD 

Miss  Barnard  was  a member  of 
the  Class  of  1900.  She  died  at  her 
home  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
March  25,  1951. 
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1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

A new  grandmother  in  the  class  is  Edna 
Harrison  Jones.  A daughter,  Merriel,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Andrews  (Ruth 
Jones)  on  April  17,  1951. 

1918 

The  sympathy  of  the  Class  and  of  all 
MGH  graduates  is  extended  to  Ruth  Mor- 
gan Tilden  and  to  her  husband  upon  the 
death  of  their  only  son,  Pfc.  Henry  C.  Til- 
den 2nd,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  Korea 
on  April  4th. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass.  AS-7-6956 

Spring  is  a busy  season  for  all  of  us,  I 
know.  Letters  have  been  falling  off  in  num- 
ber so  our  class  letter  will  be  short. 

Louise  Holmes  Copp  sent  in  a beautiful 
set  of  children’s  records  for  the  children’s 
ward  and  1 shall  take  them  to  the  hospital 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

LaVerne  Dewar  McEachron  sent  a short 
note  and  wanted  to  be  remembered  to  the 
class.  She  apparently  has  been  won  over 
to  Canasta  and  was  having  quite  an  interest- 
ing time  when  she  was  free. 

Helen  Curley  LaVey  sent  her  very  best 
wishes  to  all.  She  is  on  her  toes  with  many 
interesting  things. 

Abby-Helen  Dennison  Hawes  is  kept  quite 
busy  with  her  lovely  family.  She  said  “I 
envy  you  Madeleine  being  so  near  Boston 
where  apparently  you  run  into  a classmate 
once  in  a while.  My  love  to  any  you  see. 
The  fifty  miles  to  Boston  from  here  gets 
longer  year  by  year.  I think  the  class  gift 
to  the  Children’s  Ward  was  a grand  idea.” 

There  is  an  immensely  interesting  extra- 
curricular program  being  offered  to  the  stu- 
dents now  and  M.G.H.  in  general  is  blos- 
soming out  into  so  many  lines.  The  Stu- 
dents’ Page  calls  it  Broader  Horizons  and 
suggests  that  eventually  some  of  the  pro- 
grams may  be  open  to  graduate  nurses  as 
well.  If  you  have  not  already  read  page 
26  in  the  March  1951  issue  do  so  without 
fail. 


of  The  CiaMe^ 
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Ailene  Cook  Paterno 
32  Eairmount  St. 

Salem,  Mass. 

Will  some  more  of  you  write  to  me?  What 
do  you  think  of  a class  get-to-gether  in  1951? 

In  a Christmas  letter  from  “Lindy”  Hail 
Cox  now  living  at  Coxs’  Roost  Route  1, 
Box  58,  Cruger,  Mississippi,  we  learn  that 
she  is  living  a full  life  indeed  caring  for 
three  daughters,  Carol,  Pat  and  Ann,  assist- 
ing the  local  doctor,  and  helping  the  pro- 
gram on  “The  Earm”.  Lindy  has  inherited 
her  Mother’s  zeal  as  a missionary  in  Japan 
and  has  taken  to  her  heart  the  cause  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  south,  promoting  sum- 
mer camps  and  equal  education  for  all.  Truly 
they  must  have  great  admiration  for  our 
“Lindy”  and  she  must  be  a great  help  and 
inspiration  to  them. 

Mildred  Kerzick  Watson,  (Mrs.  Howard 
L.)  would  like  to  hear  from  friends.  Little 
Therese  is  now  quite  a young  lady,  nearly 
ready  for  school.  Sharon  Springs,  R.  F.  D. 
New  York. 

Eleanor  Lee  Ahern  (Mrs.  John  J.),  who 
has  Joanne  for  a playmate  for  little  Michael, 
would  also  love  letters.  Worcester,  R.  F.  D. 
New  York. 

At  the  dinner  meeting  on  Jan.  30th  I met 
several  M.G.Hers  of  interest  to  you  — Con- 
stance Wildes  Braman,  as  beautiful  as  ever 
— now  Director  of  Nurses  at  the  Phillips 
House;  Helena  McCarten,  still  gracious  and 
sweet  and  did  it  seem  natural  to  see  them  to- 
gether after  those  days  in  Thayer  class  room 
with  Miss  McCrae;  Miss  Sally  Johnson  who 
in  retirement  has  kept  up  as  active  an  in- 
terest in  M.G.H.  as  ever,  and  has  contri- 
buted a great  deal  of  her  boundless  knowl- 
edge through  the  years;  Adele  Corkum,  just 
the  same  “Corkie”  and  even  smarter  than 
ever  and  now  is  Supervisor  of  the  Vincent 
Memorial,  Central  Supply  Room  and  of  the 
Emergency  Ward,  any  one  of  which  should 
be  a fulltime  job  to  anyone  but  “Corkie”; 
Alma  Cady  Phillips  who  now  lives  in  Lynn 
and  makes  a career  of  two  energetic  sons 
aged  one  and  three  (she  has  yet  to  find 
their  types  in  the  child  ca-re  books  so 
unique  are  they)  Whose  isn’t?  Eva  Borrner 
Hardy,  mother  of  four  sons  all  under  six; 
Maggie  Meenan,  head  of  the  O.  P.  D.,  still 
jolly  and  efficient  and  really  very  thin  in  a 
blue  suit;  Harriet  McCollum,  whom  we  re- 
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member  from  T.  S.  O.,  who  now  does  In- 
dustrial Nursing.  Daphne  Corbett,  now 
Supt.  of  Nurses  at  Faulkner;  and  of  course 
Miss  Ruth  Sleeper,  the  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning. She  surely  is  busy  keeping  informed 
on  all  the  new  legislation  in  Washington  in 
regards  to  nursing  and  it  was  an  inspiration 
to  hear  her. 

Please  mail  your  address  to  the  new  Alum- 
nae Secretary  if  you  haven’t  already. 

1935 

Sarah  McCullough  Zilg,  Sec’y. 

38  Hancock  St. 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

February  Section 

On  Saturday,  February  3,  1951,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  February  Section  met  at  the 
Town  Lyne  House  in  Lynnfield  for  dinner. 
Present  for  a very  enjoyable  evening  were 
Julia  Bicknell,  State  Veterans’  Hosp.,  Rocky 
Hill,  Conn.  O.  R.  Supervisor.  Alma  Cady 
Phillips,  749  Lynnfield  St.  Lynn,  Mass.,  at 
home  and  mother  of  3 year  old  Bruce  and 
1 year  old  Brian.  Alice  Carson  O’Leary,  16 
Rock  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Supt.  of  Nurses, 
Lynn  Union  Hosp.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  mother 
of  four,  Timothy  Jr.,  Alice,  Kathleen,  and 
Brian.  Jill  Hoffman  Morris,  137  Silver  St., 
Dover,  N.  H.,  at  home  and  mother  of  three 
boys;  the  oldest  now  13.  Jill  has  been  away 
from  Boston  so  long  this  is  the  first  time 
we’ve  seen  her  since  1935.  Sally  McCul- 
lough Zilg,  38  Hancock  St.  Boston,  Mass., 
at  home  and  Mother  of  5 year  old  Paul. 

After  a delicious  and  gossipy  dinner  we 
moved  to  Alma’s  home  for  further,  “Do  you 
remember?’’,  “What  ever  happened  to  — ’’. 
We  said  “Good-by’’  about  1 1 p.m.,  after 
deciding  that  1 should  be  secretary  for  the 
Feb.  Section.  1 hope  to  hear  from  all  of 
you  soon  giving  any  bit  of  news  you  may 
have. 

Does  anyone  have  the  addresses  of  any 
of  the  following:  — 

Mary  Brebbia 
Hazel  MacNeill 
Esther  Merrill  Powers 
Marguerite  Riley  Drescher 
Helen  Wagner 

We  were  saddened  to  hear  of  the  recent 
death  of  Mary  Lammers’  father  in  Brain- 
tree, Mass.  He  has  been  an  invalid  for  3 
years.  Mary  is  still  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
Box  No.  66. 

A touch  of  La  Grippe  kept  Helen  Hewit 
of  27  McLean  St.  Boston,  from  attending 
the  reunion,  Helen  is  Night  Supervisor  at 
M.G.H. 

Illness  also  kept  Lillian  King  Dewart  of 
104  Pleasant  St.,  Milford,  Mass.  away.  Her 


young  son  developed  “Polio”  early  in  Dec. 
and  after  3 weeks  at  the  Children’s  Hosp. 
has  returned  home  to  bedrest  and  exercises 
which  keep  Lil  very  busy.  He  is  improving 
we  are  happy  to  report. 

Edith  Roberts  is  once  again  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  She  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a special  seminar 
on  Nursing  Service  Administration  spon- 
sored by  the  Kellogg  Foundation.  She  will 
be  at  5217  University  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  111. 
until  June  8,  1951.  I hope  she  will  keep  us 
posted  on  her  change  of  address  after  that. 

A Christmas  card  from  Lucy  Church 
Armstrong  gives  her  address  as  Murray  Hill. 
Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.  Lucy  and  Lynn  have  2 
daughters  Susan  and  Martha. 

Helen  Welch  Rella  lives  at  43-14  247th 
St.  Little  Neck,  N.  Y.  Joe  and  Helen  have 
4 daughters,  Cathy,  Mary  Lou,  Helen,  and 
Dorothy. 

Now  how  about  some  news  from  the 
rest  of  you,  our  space  in  '"THE  QUAR- 
TERLY” has  been  empty  too  long. 

September  Section 

Mrs.  Harrison  Ball  (Janet  E.  Mackie) 
of  185  Park  Ave.,  Rochester  7,  New  York, 
one  of  the  Simmons  College  group,  is  the 
wife  of  a supervisor  of  film  tests  for  East- 
man Kodak  Company.  Janet  is  supervisor 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  in  Roches- 
ter. 

Mother  Maryalice  Maroney  of  21  Battery 
St.,  Newport,  R.  L,  took  her  pepetual  vows 
on  May  15,  1945  with  the  Society  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Retreat  in  the  Cenacle.  At 
present  she  is  a choir  religious  at  the  Cen- 
acle Convent  in  Newport. 

Mrs.  John  Richard  Christian  (Barbara 
Phillips)  has  completed  the  task  of  editing 
and  publishing  the  first  edition  of  “Miss 
McRae’s  Minxes”,  a newsletter  devoted  to 
the  activities  of  the  September  Section  of 
the  Class  of  1935.  The  QUARTERLY 

RECORD  wishes  Barbara  best  of  luck  with 
this,  her  newest  adventure. 

1936 

Marguerite  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

By  the  time  this  QUARTERLY  goes  to 
press  our  15th  reunion  will  be  a happy 
memory.  Planning  the  occasion  brought  us 
news,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  many  class- 
mates from  both  sections. 

From  the  February  section  we  find: 

Peg  Hazen  — Lt.  Margaret  Hazen  Allen 
— has  been  recalled  from  the  reserves  to 
serve  at  the  Valley  Forge  Army  Hospital 
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in  Phoenixville,  Penn.  She  writes,  "We  are 
really  busy  here  with  well  over  two  thous- 
and patients.  A very  large  per  cent  of  them 
are  Korean  casualties.” 

Edith  Lee  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Mac- 
Cormick  and  lives  at  61  Bickford  Road, 
E.  Braintree.  She  has  three  children  — one 
just  under  two  and  the  others  about  seven 
and  ten  years  old.  Her  husband  is  a 
traveling  salesman  so  she  is  restricted  to 
her  home  much  of  the  time  while  he  is  away. 

Bernice  Kimball,  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Mac- 
Kay,  was  able  to  be  on  the  reunion  com- 
mittee. It  was  delightful  to  see  her  again 
at  the  Buffet  Supper  Alumnae  Meeting  in 
March.  She  hasn't  changed  a bit  in  bring- 
ing up  three  lively  and  lovely  daughters, 
Evelyn  1 H,  Barbara  9i,  and  Dorothy  6. 
Her  husband  is  a bakery  salesman. 

Another  one  to  join  the  reunion  commit- 
tee was  Rita  Keane.  Both  she  and  a school 
friend  saw  service  overseas  during  World 
War  11  and  came  back  to  meet  again  and 
get  married  after  the  war.  She  is  now  Mrs. 
John  F.  Murphy  and  lives  with  her  husband 
and  2 children  (girl  2}  and  boy  H)  at  25C 
Dermody  Road,  Waltham.  Her  husband  is 
now  working  with  the  Telephone  Company. 

Dot  Emery  is  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Cornell. 
She  and  her  husband  just  returned  from  a 
winter  trip  to  California.  Dot,  being  a 
Normal  School  graduate,  does  some  substi- 
tute teaching  in  Cochituate  while  her  hus- 
band is  a contractor.  They  have  no  children. 

Of  the  September  Section,  we  phoned 
Carol  Coffin 

Carol  — now  Mrs.  David  E.  Offenbach 
was  much,  much  surprised!  She  lives  at  89 
Spear  Street,  Melrose.  Her  husband  is  a 
roofing  contractor  and  they  have  an  eight 
year  old  daughter  with  the  most  unusual 
name  of  Jomlyn  (a  creation  of  Carol's). 
Like  most  mothers  of  school  children,  Carol 
is  busy  with  the  P.T.A.,  Brownie  Scouts, 
etc.  She  and  Lorraine  Thayer  have  con- 
tinued their  friendship  from  M.G.H.  and 
see  each  other  about  twice  a year.  Lorraine 
is  married  to  Emanuel  Fernandez  who  is 
an  executive  on  a steamship  line.  They  have 
three  children,  Betty  Ann  8,  Adele  7,  and 
Carol  ?).  Their  residence  is  9 S.  Elm  Street, 
Hicksville,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  is  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Lincoln  Players.  In  their 
Spring  production  she  is  to  play  the  part 
of  a 70  year  old  lady  in  a wheel  chair. 

Charlotte  Aubert  Scott  has  been  appointed 
captain  of  one  of  the  four  golf  teams  (of 
the  Weston  Golf  Club)  to  play  in  the  Spring 


matches.  In  checking  over  the  schedule  of 
matches,  it  was  found  that  her  opponent  on 
one  day  is  Helen  Bent  Martin  ('36),  author 
of  the  article  on  golf  which  appears  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

1939 

Barbara  E.  Peterson,  Sec. 

98  Charles  Street 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 

A second  child,  their  first  son,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  (Ruth  Haddon) 
Turner,  on  11  January,  1951. 

The  latest  address  I have  for  Jean  (Car- 
ter) Morgan  is  Room  103,  Old  P.  O.  Bldg., 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Jean  is  back  working  in 
her  old  job  as  office  nurse  for  a radiologist. 
They  liked  Virginia  very  much  and  hope  to 
go  back  there  some  day. 

A second  son,  Douglas  Arundel,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  William  (Jean  Houghton)  Baker 
in  February,  1951. 

A second  daughter.  Gay,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  J.  (Mary  Gay)  Aubrey, 
on  Feb.  8,  1951.  Mary's  address  is  11  Myrtle 
St.,  Winchester. 

Julia  Boghosian  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  Operating  Unit  of  the  Malden  Hospital 
just  after  she  had  received  a B.S.  Degree  in 
Nursing  Education  from  Boston  College  in 
June,  1950. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Secretary,  February  Section 
Raymond,  Maine 

Two  more  questionnaires  have  been  re- 
ceived. Grace  McKenna  (Mrs.  Arthur  Mc- 
Lellan)  lives  at  1197  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
Her  husband  is  a salesman  and  she  has  two 
sons,  Arthur  who  is  eight  and  William  who 
is  5. 

Josephine  Mangio  (Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Kea- 
veney)  lives  at  6 Dalrymple  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain  30,  Mass.  Her  husband  works  at  the 
Navy  Yard.  Her  children  are  Madeline,  5 
years  and  Joseph,  2 years.  After  graduation 
Jo  did  floor  duty  in  Baker  for  a year  and 
then  specializing  for  two  years.  In  1943-45, 
she  was  head  nurse  in  Medical  O.P.D. 

My  daughter,  Judy,  went  into  the  Waves 
on  April  3.  She  is  now  having  boot  training 
at  Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  Illinois. 
She  wrote  that  her  life  was  rush,  rush,  rush 
and  every  minute  was  taken.  That  made 
me  think  of  our  first  weeks  at  M.G.H.  Re- 
member? 

B.  Carolyn  Dean,  Secretary 
82  Lancaster  Terr.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
September  Section 

We  attended  an  Alumnae  Meeting,  Mar- 
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jorie  Johnston  Fowler  (’41)  and  I,  on 
March  27.  Dr.  Horatio  Rogers  spoke  on 
“Preparation  for  Atomic  Disaster,”  and  told 
how  such  a disaster  would  affect  the  Hos- 
pital, outlining  briefly  a plan  for  M.G.H. 
It  was  very  informative  and  set  us  all  think- 
ing. Do  you  have  a shelter  in  a scheduled 
spot  in  your  cellar  for  your  safety  and  the 
safety  of  your  family?  Mrs.  Bourgeois  and 
Marjorie  stopped  at  the  house  on  their  way 
home  to  chat.  I regret  to  say  that  I can’t 
remember  all  of  the  people  who  attended 
but  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Sleeper  were 
there.  Also  Dot  Duffy  (who  may  very  well 
be  Mrs.  — by  now),  Eva  Borner  Hardy, 
Miss  Corkum,  Miss  Corbett,  Miss  Tarbox 
and  Mrs.  Twomey  to  name  a few.  These 
meetings  are  very  lively  and  interesting  and 
are  well  worth  attending.  I recommend 
them  to  all  of  you  near  Boston. 

Born  to  Lois  (Prussman)  and  Dick  Law- 
rence a girl,  Nancy  Jean,  April  4,  1951. 
Weight — 7 lbs.,  5 oz.  Betty  Pritchard  Dun- 
bar and  her  husband  have  a daughter  born 
February  24,  1951  and  weighing  6 lbs.  2i 
oz.  They  named  her  Ann  Pritchard.  Betty 
and  Oliver  have  a new  home  just  a mile 
from  Fort  Monmouth.  The  address  is  105 
Willow  Drive,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 
Betty  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
Ann  will  sleep  thru  the  night.  The  2 A.M. 
Feeding  is  hard  on  Mama! 

Dottie  Ayer  Guthrie  certainly  had  a gay 
time  for  herself  over  New  Year’s  and  the 
week  following.  They  went  to  Jacksonville 
and  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  saw  the  ’Gator 
Bowl  Game  and  visited  all  the  spots  she 
knew  so  well  from  having  spent  some  time 
there  before  — 9 months  in  all  — with  the 
6th  General.  Then  she  and  her  husband 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  stayed  at 
The  Shoreham  for  the  Weekend.  She  prob- 
ably wishes  that  she  could  do  it  all  over 
again  by  now,  but  at  the  time  she  was 
finding  it  a bit  difficult  to  get  back  to  mere 
household  routines. 

Barb  Pickett  Malone  wrote  a nice  letter 
including  the  questionnaire  which  says  that 
she  was  married  to  James  M.  Malone  July 
28,  1945  at  Willimantic,  Conn.  No  children 
to  date,  no  nursing  activities  and  she  is  an 
alumnae.  Good  for  her!  I’m  sorry  too, 
that  she  could  not  come  to  the  Reunion  last 
year,  but  we'll  have  another. 

Pat  Brockes  Ingersoll  had  a nice  letter 
from  Martha  Wiswell  Archer  and  a tele- 
phone conversation  with  Mary  Lou  C.  Van 
Horne.  Mary  Lou  spent  a month  with  her 
family  in  Winchester  as  her  husband  had 
to  come  on  from  Detroit  on  business.  She 
brought  Lisa  with  her,  of  course. 


Eleanor  Smith  Cady  wrote  a lovely  newsy 
letter  from  her  home  in  Grand  Rapids.  She 
is  busy  as  a beaver  with  her  two  babies. 
She  mentioned  having  received  Xmas  Cards 
from  some  of  the  girls.  She  says,  “We  have 
had  a rugged  winter  with  much  cold,  ice 
and  snow.  We  are  only  20  miles  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  land  is  quite  low.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  little  or  no  sunshine  all 
winter.  Sometime  this  Spring  I hope  to 
get  to  Detroit  and  if  I do  I shall  call  Mary 
Lou.”  (When  you  do  tell  her  I'd  love  to  hear 
from  her.) 

Eleanor  Palmer  Gleiser  writes  that  she 
also  heard  from  several  of  the  girls  at 
Christmas.  Mary  Wright  Scheu  has  a 
brother  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  and  Eleanor 
has  one  in  San  Diego.  They  are  hoping  to 
get  together  sometime  as  they  travel  to  visit 
relatives.  She  writes  “We  have  just  moved 
into  a new  little  house  which  we  hope 
someday  will  be  our  own  and  are  happy 
to  be  getting  settled  in  it.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  in  the  landscaping  of  the  yard 
which  at  present  is  only  a mudhole.  Our 
little  Chuckie  is  our  chief  pride  and  joy. 
He  looks  and  is  very  much  like  his  Daddy, 
rather  slow  in  motion,  at  the  negative  two 
year  old  stage,  but  much  fun.”  Kay  Jarvis 
Johnson  spent  Xmas  with  her  family  in 
California,  saw  the  Rose  Bowl  Game  and 
the  Rose  Parade  in  Pasadena.  She  is  now 
Mother  Advisor  to  the  Rainbow  Girls  and 
has  60  Teen-Agers  to  fret  over!  Kay  came 
East  to  Conn,  to  help  out  when  her  Uncle 
was  very  ill.  She  had  planned  to  come  to 
Boston,  but  due  to  the  Railroad  Strike  de- 
cided to  go  home  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
was  stranded  in  N.  Y.  C.  over  night,  so  put 
the  time  to  good  use  in  buying  an  Easter 
bonnet  and  seeing  “Kiss  Me  Kate”.  Her 
Uncle  is  better.  They  still  have  not  heard 
from  the  Army  — at  least  nothing  definite. 
Luther  spent  two  days  in  April  at  Camp 
Bliss  for  Special  Training,  but  at  that  time 
she  had  heard  nothing  from  the  Army  in 
several  weeks.  Kay  thinks  that  they  may 
have  lost  her  name.  Her  latest  Hobby  is 
making  braided  rugs.  She  has  made  two 
and  has  a third  — a 9 x 12  for  the  dining- 
room— half  made.  She  is  also  raising  Cacti. 
A busy  woman! 

Midge  Andruskiw  attended  the  Institute 
on  Cancer  Research  in  Buffalo.  I wonder 
if  they  discussed  Krebiozen,  the  new  drug 
that  causes  Ca.  to  regress  in  some  cases. 

I am  hoping  to  visit  the  girls  in  and  around 
Boston  before  we  “go  to  Press”  again  so 
I’ll  have  more  news  of  them  for  you.  Am 
also  planning  to  attend  the  presentation  of 
“Pirates  of  Penzance”  which  the  M.G.H.  is 
putting  on  (all  staffs  included)  April  19 
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and  20.  And  if  things  work  out  that  way 
we  may  have  a get  together  at  Symphony 
Hall  May  15,  which  is  M.G.H.  night  at 
Pops.  I hope  you  all  have  a wonderful 
summer  and  if  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  take  any  trips  I'd  love  hearing  from  you. 

1942 

Congratulations  to  Harold  and  Jo  (Fer- 
rara) Higgins  on  the  birth  of  Harold  Jr. 
on  Feb.  12,  1951. 

1943 

Stella  O’Mara  Zanca 
Secretary,  September  Section 
60-68  75th  Lane 
Elmhurst,  Long  Island 

You  all  wrote  such  wonderful  letters  in 
reply  to  the  cards  I sent  and  I hope  you’ll 
find  all  your  questions  answered  in  the 
following  news.  Such  a lot  — so  I’ll  get 
right  on  with  it. 

Pauline  Johnson  Hyde,  15  Cass  Street, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  a long  letter  about  her  busy 
days  with  an  active  son  Steve  about  six 
and  daughter  Kathy  3^.  Besides  this  Polly 
keeps  her  hand  in  nursing,  being  on  call  at 
the  Exeter  Hospital  and  the  School  Infirm- 
ary. Her  husband  is  x-ray  technician  and 
medical  assistant  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Mary  Logidice  Buckley,  8 Poplar  Road, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  married  in  July,  1950 
and  is  working  with  the  Cambridge  V.N.A. 

Lucy  Gardner  Doster  has  two  boys,  Owen 
and  Deven  and  is  expecting  a third  child 
in  July. 

Doris  Robitaille  Cole  and  her  husband 
and  two  children  were  stationed  in  New- 
foundland. They  were  to  be  there  until 
December  1950. 

Helen  Krasnecki,  74  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Bos- 
ton, is  still  at  M.G.H.,  pending  develop- 
ments from  Uraguay.  She  saw  Phyl  Burns 
Raimondi  at  Christmas.  Phyl’s  husband  is 
stationed  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Elaine  Bruce,  1115  12th  St.,  Boulder,  Col- 
orado, had  been  working  with  the  Veteran’s 
Administration  in  California  and  is  now  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  where  she  is 
working  towards  her  certificate  in  P.H.N. 
She  attended  the  A.N.A.  meeting  in  San 
Erancisco  a year  ago  and  saw  numerous 
M.G.H.’ers  there.  She  saw  Connie  Warner 
who  was  making  plans  for  a 6 month  bike 
tour  of  Europe.  Connie  was  in  Rome  at 
Christmas  time. 

Pat  Stylianos  Arnoutis,  557  Merrimack 
St.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  office  nurse  for 
Dr.  McGahey  who  is  making  quite  a repu- 


tation as  the  best  surgeon  north  of  Man- 
chester. 

Hope  Sullivan  Herlihy  writes  that  her 
daughter  about  a year  old  is  wonderful 
after  two  boys. 

Mary  Quinn  Dietrich,  28260  Hillsview, 
Roseville,  Michigan,  is  working  at  the  Re- 
search Dept,  at  Harper  Hospital.  She  has 
a daughter  Ellen  about  a year  old.  She 
hears  from  Min  Costing  who  is  still  in 
Akron. 

Margaret  Thomas  Beal,  E.  Barrington, 
N.  H.  has  3 children,  2 girls  and  a boy  and 
another  on  the  way.  She  saw  Vicky  Clen- 
dennin  Howe  in  Durham  who  has  a 5 year 
old  son. 

Jean  Roberts  Robinette,  656  Courtland 
Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  a son,  Billy, 
born  Jan.  23,  1950. 

Shirley  Mansfield  Creasy,  234  E.  13th 
St.,  Berwick,  Penn,  had  a baby  girl  Nov. 
19,  1950,  Sally  Anne.  She  has  two  other 
children  Susan  4i  and  Johnny  3.  Shirley 
and  her  husband  just  bought  an  8 room 
house  last  August.  She  is  looking  forward 
to  the  annual  reunion  of  M.G.H.’ers  this 
fall  in  Lynnfield. 

Clara  Miller  Foulger  wrote  that  her  hus- 
band was  called  back  to  active  duty  and 
they  were  trying  to  find  housing  in  San 
Diego  where  he  expects  to  be  instructing. 

Ruth  Brown  Dubbles,  1211  6th  Ave.,  N. 
W.,  Rochester,  Minn,  has  3 children.  Bobby, 
Marilyn  and  Jimmy. 

Edith  Dasey  Mooney,  57  Colby  Ave., 
Worcester  had  a son  Dicky  born  last  May. 
Her  daughter  Kathy  is  almost  three. 

A note  came  from  Lt.  Jessie  E.  Brown, 
Box  289,  Wm.  Beaumont  Army  Hospital, 
El  Paso,  Texas,  that  all  is  well  with  her. 

Doris  Johnson  O’Neill,  10  First  St.,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  is  at  present  special  lecturer 
in  Nursing  Education  for  the  Extension 
Dept,  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
and  is  teaching  sciences  at  the  N.  H.  State 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  She  is  also  the 
Secretary  of  the  N.  H.  League  of  Nursing 
Education.  In  her  spare  time,  Doris  has 
taken  up  oil  painting. 

Evelyn  Coony,  1510  Berkley  Road,  Col- 
umbia, South  Carolina,  was  married  March 
31,  1951  to  James  Pingel.  Her  husband  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Jackson,  So.  Carolina. 

Connie  Smith,  44  Joy  Street,  Boston, 
expects  to  return  to  active  duty  in  the  Navy 
about  June  15. 

Cards  came  from  Fran  Malone.  Ronnie 
Byrnes,  Mary  Alice  Barron  and  Evelyn  Hus- 
son,  216  Pearl  St.,  Springfield  and  Bea  Mu- 
cica,  133  E.  47th  St.,  New  York  City  17, 
New  York. 
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The  whole  class  wants  to  congratulate 
Ruth  Johnston  Johnson,  6 Ruxton  Road, 
Mattapan  on  her  recovery  from  poliomye- 
litis. Ruth  is  progressing  beautifully  and 
reports  have  it  that  she  has  even  tried 
dancing.  Keep  it  up  Ruth  and  we’ll  be 
seeing  that  old  rumba  again! 

1944 

Mary  Church  Sweeney 

Van  Buren  Road 

R.  F.  D.  Warners,  New  York. 

May  I take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Martha  for  the  grand  job  she  has  done  as 
our  class  secretary  and  for  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  she  put  into  it  for  the  rest  of 
us.  I know  you  would  all  enjoy  being  sec- 
retary sometime  in  the  future  if  you  would 
receive  the  cooperation  that  Martha  did 
and  so  far  I'm  quite  pleased  with  the  re- 
sponse to  my  requests  for  news. 

Dorothy  Grant  Smith  wrote  a nice  letter 
with  news  that  her  husband  Bill  is  back  in 
the  U.S.A.F.  and  stationed  in  Riverside, 
California.  Their  Son  Sandy  and  Dottie 
bid  him  farewell  in  Boston,  but  hope  to 
join  him  in  California,  this  summer.  Ruth 
Hanson  asked  Dottie  to  be  her  matron  of 
honor  on  April  14,  when  Ruth  will  be  mar- 
ried to  Arthur  Ross.  At  a recent  shower 
for  Ruth.  Dottie  talked  with  Louise  Brown, 
who  is  head  nurse  in  Baker,  and  Rita  Doyle, 
still  stationed  at  Fort  Devens.  Dottie  asked 
for  Barbara  Hitchings  Cooper’s  address 
w^hich  was,  until  last  February,  Red  Creek, 
New  York.  Barbara  wrote,  in  answer  to  my 
request  for  news,  that  she  and  Jack  and 
children  David  age  3,  and  Margaret  age  1, 
left  Red  Creek  and  have  settled  in  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  1624  West  Avenue.  Hitch 
said  she  feels  like  a lost  sheep  and  would 
love  to  hear  from  any  of  the  “old  gang.” 

Bernice  Clarke,  48  Concord  Avenue,  is 
IV  nurse  in  place  of  Mrs.  Allen  who  was 
called  into  the  Army  from  the  Reserves. 
Bernice  visited  Gunnie  Carlson  Oakes  (Mrs. 
Edward).  36  Riverdale  Park,  Gloucester, 
Mass,  recently  and  enjoyed  Gunnie’s  three 
lovely  daughters. 

Thanks  to  Ginny  Wentworth  Reel  who 
writes  from  29  Independence  St.,  Tarry- 
town,  New  York  that  Mim  Davis  Barkelew 
(Mrs.  Verne),  7 Pacific  Avenue,  Riedmont, 
California,  is  expecting  her  second  baby 
sometime  this  spring.  Mim  and  Verne  have 
one  little  boy  16  months  old.  Ginny  also 
told  of  the  recent  marriage  of  Barbara 
Somerville  to  Dr.  Frank  Rogers.  They  were 
married  last  October,  in  Houlton,  Maine 
and  Barb’s  new  husband  is  a local  dentist. 


Their  address  is  48  Court  St.,  Houlton, 
Maine.  Congratulations!  Dr.  & Mrs.  Rogers. 

1945 

Theresa  Langlois  Dearborn 
4106  North  Paulina  Street 
Chicago  13,  Illinois 
Secretary,  February  Section. 

Acting  as  secretary  for  Ott,  for  the  time 
being,  and  glad  to  help  out.  She  has  kept 
the  news  rolling  in  to  the  QUARTERLY 
splendidly  and  hope  that  1 can  do  as  well. 
It  is  fun  to  hear  from  our  classmates,  so 
won’t  you  drop  us  a line,  too,  so  we  can 
all  share  the  news? 

Arline  Tyzzer  Morrison,  1432  Durand 
Court,  Rochester,  Minnesota,  writes  “After 
graduating  in  April,  ’46,  I worked  in  BLI 
premie  nursery  until  August,  when  Roger 
came  home  from  overseas.  We  moved 
to  Chicago  and  I worked  fourteen  months 
as  a scrub  nurse  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Three  years  ago  we  came  to  Rochester 
where  Roger  has  been  a fellow  (resident) 
in  Pathology.  It  was  almost  like  being  at 
MGH  again  for  we  found  several  other 
MGH  doctors  also  studying  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  Drs.  Wade  Volwiler,  Emerson  Ward, 
George  Livermore,  Robert  Spencer,  Richard 
Riddell,  and  Don  Enterline,  Anne  Sage  Sax- 
ton (Pug)  joined  us  last  winter  but  has 
now  returned  to  Boston  where  George  is 
studying  at  the  School  of  Public  Health.” 
Arline  has  two  children,  Charlie,  born  May 
20,  1949,  and  a new  baby  girl  Tracy,  born 
Nov.  29,  1950.  Arline  keeps  in  touch  with 
Phyllis  Herland  Van  Poyck  in  Coral  Ga- 
bles, and  Jeanne  Durell  MacWhirter.  Pat 
Meyer  Brown  writes  each  Christmas  from 
Yale,  where  she  does  some  lab  work.  A 
year  ago,  Doris  Robie  Gilbert  was  in  Buenos 
Aires,  but  we  haven’t  heard  further  news 
about  her.  Thank  you  for  the  grand  letter, 
Arline,  and  all  the  news!  Do  let  us  know 
when  you  find  a place  to  “put  out  roots”, 
and  drop  us  a line  with  your  address.  And 
all  kinds  of  luck! 

Fran  Balchunas  Gnong  is  in  Abington, 
Mass,  and  specials  at  South  Shore  Hospital, 
South  Weymouth.  Carol  Ann  Cascadden, 
Trudy  Murphy,  and  other  MGH’ers  are 
working  there  too.  Fran’s  baby  is  17  months 
old  now. 

Connie  Kendall  Fitzgerald  writes  that  her 
job  of  housekeeping  with  a 3,  2,  and  1 year 
old  keeps  her  busy.  Another  member  is 
expected  in  April.  Her  husband  is  finishing 
his  training  at  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women 
in  Brookline,  then  he  will  specialize  in  OB 
and  GYN  in  Watertown,  New  York. 
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Fay  Seplowitz  Isenberg  is  a Chicagoan 
too.  Her  address  is  1131  East  61st  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Her  husband  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
they  live  on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  They 
have  a ten  months  old  son,  Philip  Aaron. 
Until  her  marriage  two  years  ago.  Fay 
worked  as  OB  Supervisor  for  41  years,  and 
then  as  Private  Patients  Supervisor.  We 
have  been  planning  a get  together  of 
MGH’ers  in  Chicago,  but  are  waiting  for 
warmer  weather. 

Ott  writes  that  Frank  is  working  hard  on 
his  Master’s  thesis;  and  in  July  they’ll  be 
striking  out  on  a new  job  and  perhaps  in 
new  territory. 

Irene  Gleichauf  hopes  to  graduate  from 
Boston  College  in  August. 

Norma  Garcia  Kelly  has  a son,  Michael 
John,  born  in  December. 

.MGH  Club  of  Merrimac  Valley  is  going 
strong.  How  many  more  active  clubs  are 
there? 

Requests  for  a reunion  keep  coming  up. 
Is  there  anyone  near  Boston  that  could  get 
plans  for  one  underway?  Please  drop  me  a 
line  and  I will  get  addresses  and  ideas  to- 
gether. How  about  it?  Next  column  due 
in  July  10th.  Let’s  hear  from  you. 


Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan 
33  Campbell  Street 
Waldwick,  New  Jersey 
September  Section 

We  Dugans  are  all  fine.  We’ve  been  busy 
lately  getting  our  yard  and  garden  ready 
for  spring.  Barbie  will  soon  be  at  the  stage 
to  disrupt  completely  whatever  we  do.  Gail 
is  now  four  and  the  usual  source  of  per- 
petual motion  and  sound. 

Saw  Mary  Foss  Murphy  in  March.  She 
and  her  family  are  fine.  Bob  had  to  register 
for  the  doctors’  draft,  but  they  are  in  hopes 
that  the  shortage  of  doctors  in  their  town 
will  be  in  favor  of  his  remaining  a civilian. 

Two  new  arrivals;  A son,  Malcolm  Ar- 
nold, to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Eastman 
(Edie  Dunnells)  on  February  10,  1951.  He 
is  their  third  child.  A second  son  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Little  (Janie  Milliken) 
on  April  1,  1951.  He  is  called  Donald 

Cameron  Little,  Jr. 

There  may  be  more  news,  but  since  I 
haven’t  yet  received  the  March  issue  of  the 
QUARTERLY , cannot  be  sure  it  has  not 
already  been  printed. 

The  entire  class  joins  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Ginny  Ross  Hartwell  on  the  recent 
death  of  her  husband. 
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Have  a nice  summer  everyone,  then 
write  and  tell  me  all  about  it! 

1946 

Janet  French  Gilson,  5747  Oxholm  Street, 
Long  Beach,  Calif,  writes: 

“I  have  recently  seen  Jean  Finlay  Rogers 
and  her  family.  They  are  in  Calif,  now  as 
Don  is  stationed  at  Muroc.  Jean  has  a 
lovely  daughter  Susan  Carol  who  was  born 
here  in  Long  Beach  on  Oct.  5.  They  spent 
Christmas  here  with  us  and  we  all  had  a 
grand  time.  Jean  and  family  enjoy  living 
on  the  desert.  Her  address  is  2798th  Med. 
Gp.  Edwards  A.F.B.,  Muroc,  Calif.” 

“Charlotte  (Clarkie)  Clark  spent  New 
Years  with  us.  She  is  on  nights  in  the 
Nursery  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  in  Bur- 
bank, Calif.  She  loves  the  babies  and  liv- 
ing in  San  Fernando  Valley  is  really  great, 
so  Clarkie  says.  Her  address  is  1425  No. 
Hollywood  Way,  Burbank,  Calif.” 

“Turk  Furness  (1/Lt.  C.V.  Furness  AN 
1906285  1733D  AT  Sqd  (Air  Evac)  MATS, 
Travis  AFB,  Fairfield,  Calif.)  called  me  on 
her  way  through  Los  Angeles.  She  has 
recently  graduated  from  flight  school  and 
is  flying  from  Hickam  Field,  Hawaii  to 
Fairfield  and  then  to  Westover  Field,  Mass.” 

“Jimmy  Schwartz  (Mrs.  G.,  Box  983,  Fas 
Cruces,  New  Mexico)  is  back  in  the  “Land 
of  Enchantment”  and  loves  it.  She  has  two 
darling  youngsters,  Ricky  who  will  be  three 
on  June  18,  and  Judy  who  will  be  a year 
old  on  April  29th.” 

“I  understand  that  “Sis”  Robie  is  living 
in  Gallup,  N.  M.,  and  has  a little  daughter 
about  two  years  old.” 

“The  last  1 heard  from  Connie  Miller 
was  that  she  was  retiring  from  the  Navy 
and  being  married.  She  was  to  go  to  Okla- 
homa City  to  live  until  her  husband  finished 
school. 

“Grace  Kondrup  Archinski  (39  River  St. 
Rochester,  N.  H.)  sent  me  a lovely  picture 
of  her  two  children.  Billy  was  two  on 
Christmas  Day  and  Mary  Lou  will  be  a 
year  old  Feb.  8th. 

“Betty  Jones  Congdon  (Poquetanuck,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  6,  Norwich,  Conn.)  writes  that 
she  has  been  working  part  time,  but  had  to 
give  it  up  because  she  lost  too  much 
weight.  Her  new  home,  church  work  and 
two  active  sons,  Jim  3|  and  Robert  2j  keep 
her  plenty  busy. 

“Claire  Godin  Gross  (Tower  Hill  Heights, 
Wakefield,  Rhode  Island)  writes  that  Sylvia 
Wisotski  was  to  have  married  Dr.  Laurens 
White  in  December”. 

“Mary  Lou  Fleming  Moore  (227  E.  River- 


side Drive,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.)  writes  that 
she  is  working  with  the  Red  Cross  blood 
bank  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  She  travels 
all  over  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
with  the  Red  Cross.  It  certainly  sounds 
like  interesting  work. 

“Phyl  McElroy  is  living  at  home  and 
working  in  Taunton.” 

“To  my  knowledge  “Creep”  Etting  is  still 
stationed  in  Texas. 

“As  for  myself  1 am  kept  busy  at  home. 
1 have  two  sons,  Mike  is  3i  and  Steve  is 
8 months  old.  My  husband  is  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  so  we  just  sit  and  wait.” 

“Incidentally,  I was  very  much  surprised 
and  happily  so,  to  pick  up  a bulletin  sent 
out  by  the  Episcopal  Church  recently  and 
to  see  a picture  of  Martha  Addison  Mc- 
Cain, her  husband  and  their  three  lovely 
children  representing  the  rural  pastors  of 
America.” 

“1  wonder  if  we  might  not  be  able  to  get 
up  a questionnaire  for  more  complete  class 
information  as  the  class  of  1945  did.” 

1948 

Patricia  Northridge  Clemente 
114  White  Street 
East  Boston  28,  Mass. 

February  Section 

It  looks  as  though  Spring  is  really  here 
at  last,  and  with  it  comes  news  of  several 
engagements  and  marriages. 

Anna  Towhill  is  now  Mrs.  Rodney  Smith, 
living  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Rita  Kra- 
sinskas  married  Paul  Kuzdeba  and  is  now 
living  in  S.  Deerfield,  Mass.  Barbara  Gray 
became  the  bride  of  Warren  Carleen  on 
February  3,  1951.  Barb  writes  that  she  has 
started  working  at  the  Pratt  Diagnostic 
Hospital.  Her  new  address  is  40  S.  Russell 
St.,  Boston.  From  Barb  I learned  that 
Muriel  Larose  plans  to  be  married  soon, 
but  have  no  further  details.  Ardis  Murray 
was  married  to  Harold  Brozyna  April  15 
in  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  and  the  lucky  girl 
is  honeymooning  in  Florida.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Bayeur  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Leslie,  to  Mr.  James  D. 
Greeley.  They  have  planned  a spring  wed- 
ding. 

As  usual,  Arlene  Wink  MacNamara  is 
full  of  news.  She  writes  of  Ethel  Todd  who 
is  now  a lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  Nursing 
Corps.  Ethel’s  address  is:  Ft.  Ethel  M.  Todd 
AN2214179,  37  50th  Med.  Gp.,  Sheppard 
A.F.B.,  Texas.  1 am  sure  she  would  love 
to  hear  from  you.  Arlene  visited  Marian 
Langevin  and  her  nice  family  not  too  long 
ago,  and  she  also  writes  that  Grace  Garri- 
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son  Rao  expects  her  second  child  soon. 
And  letters  from  Marian  Martelle  have  news 
of  Mary  Geiser  Fontrier  who  has  been 
nursing  her  family  through  the  flu  epidemic 
all  winter.  Eileen  Sheehan  is  now  in  a VA 
Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  but  is  considering  a 
move  to  Colorado. 

I have  talked  with  Lois  Bloomquist  and 
Nonie  Marble  Greissemer  lately.  Lois  works 
relief  on  the  private  floor  at  Eye  and  Ear, 
and  Nonie  goes  to  B.U.  Nonie  has  seen 
Ruby  Sundeen  at  B.U.  and  says  that  Ruby 
is  working  in  Public  Health  on  Saturdays. 

Evelyn  Sabola  Milne  has  a baby  boy 
and  is  working  nights  at  the  General,  and 
Mary  Jane  Shortlidge  MacKinnon  will  soon 
be  moving  to  Hanover,  N.H. 

And  your  secretary  has  her  hands  full 
with  a baby  daughter,  Holly  Lee. 

Have  a pleasant  summer,  girls,  and  let 
me  know  what  happens  on  your  vacations — 
even  if  you  vacation  at  home. 


trical  construction  at  Wentworth  Institute 
in  Boston.  Incidentally  my  brother  will 
graduate  from  that  same  course  in  June. 
Dot  is  working  permanent  nights  on  Vincent 
III  and  enjoying  it. 

Marilyn  (“Pinky”)  Merrill  is  living  at  136 
Bridgton  Street,  Apartment  5,  rear  in  Bos- 
ton. She  is  also  another  of  our  married 
classmates,  having  been  married  to  Charles 
K.  Corthell  on  September  2,  1950  at  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire.  She  writes  that  she  is 
working  in  the  Eye  operating  room  at  Eye 
and  Ear  while  Chuck  is  a junior  at  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Patricia  Sullivan  is  still  living  at  her  old 
address  at  14  Evelyn  Avenue  in  Malden. 
Pat  is  an  instructor  in  Pediatrics  at  the 
Boston  Floating  Hospital.  She  writes  that 
she  will  have  her  B.S.  degree  in  nursing  ed- 
ucation in  June  from  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Nursing.  Somehow,  she  has  man- 
aged to  work  full  time  while  going  to  school 
part  time. 


Ethel  H.  Wetherbee 
Secretary,  September  Section 
Lock  Haven  Hospital 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

Well,  another  three  months  have  passed, 
and  it  is  again  time  to  send  in  the  news  for 
the  Quarterly  Record.  The  response  to  the 
questionnaires  continued  to  be  good  for  a 
while,  but  has  since  dropped  off. 

Dorothy  Mark  is  now  Mrs.  Richard  J. 
Gessner  and  is  living  at  185  Cambridge  Street 
in  Boston.  Dot  and  Dick  were  married  on 
November  6,  1948  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.  Dick  is  studying  elec- 


Muriel Clark  Tang  writes  from  9902  Whit- 
man Avenue,  S.  W.,  in  Tacoma,  Washington 
where  she  is  living  with  her  husband.  Dr. 
Yiwen.  She  was  one  of  our  classmates 
who  was  married  before  graduation,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1947  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Muriel 
worked  for  a while  as  a staff  nurse  at  a 
veterans’  hospital.  However  s*he  says  that 
she  is  not  working  at  present  because  she  is 
“busy  as  can  be  taking  care  of  home  and 
family.”  Yiwen  is  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  working  as  resident  at  the  Madigan 
Army  Hospital  in  Tacoma.  Muriel  and 
Yiwen  have  traveled  quite  a bit  since  leaving 
New  England.  They  first  went  to  Utah, 
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then  back  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May  of 
1949,  and  finally  to  Tacoma  in  June,  1949. 
They  like  the  West  Coast,  but  get  homesick 
for  old  New  England.  Yiwen  was  on  six 
months’  temporary  duty  in  Japan  and  Ko- 
rea last  year  but  arrived  home  in  time  for 
them  to  celebrate.  Thanksgiving  together. 
Their  hist  child,  Stephen,  was  born  on  De- 
cember 5,  1948,  but  only  lived  two  days. 
Their  second  child,  Richard,  was  born  on 
November  30,  1949  in  Tacoma. 

Heighne  Dostoomian  Arikian  was  married 
on  July  23,  1949  in  New  York  City  and  is 
living  at  126  Kramer  Street,  Staten  Island, 
5,  New  York.  Her  husband  is  studying  in- 
dustrial designing,  and  Helen  has  been  oc- 
cupying herself  doing  surgical  nursing  at  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital.  Yvonne  was  born 
on  August  27,  1950. 

Katherine  O'Connor  is  living  at  234  Bea- 
con Street  in  Boston.  Her  note  was  very 
brief,  to  say  the  least,  but  she  did  say  that 
she  worked  at  the  General  until  April,  1950. 
Since  last  August,  she  has  been  a store  nurse 
at  Jordan  Marsh.  How  about  a little  more 
news,  Katherine? 

Gloria  Madiera  Ferreira  was  married  on 
January  14,  1950  at  New  Bedford  where 
they  are  now  living  at  86  EugenTa  Street. 
Her  husband  is  a carpenter,  and  Gloria  has 
been  working  in  the  operating  room  at  the 
Union  Hospital.  Her  note  said  that  their 
first  child  was  due  on  January  14,  1951,  but 
I haven't  heard  whether  it  was  a boy  or  a 
girl. 

Patricia  Lefebvre  is  living  at  22  Chambers 
Street  in  Boston,  right  around  the  corner 
from  the  General.  She  became  Mrs.  Law- 
rence T.  Moore  on  July  1,  1949  at  Edge- 
wood,  Rhode  Island.  Larry  is  an  intern  in 
surgery  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Pat  is 
working  for  the  anesthesia  department  at 
the  General.  From  her  note,  1 assume  that 
A1  Martinez  is  working  at  the  General,  but 
1 still  have  no  address  for  her.  How  about 
sending  me  Al's  address,  Pat? 

Virginia  DeLong  Kalvin  was  married  on 
October  16,  1948  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  and 
is  now  living  at  161  Oak  Street  in  Foxboro, 
where  both  she  and  her  husband  are  em- 
ployed. Her  husband  is  an  instrument  tech- 
nician, whatever  that  is,  at  the  Foxboro 
Company.  Ginny  did  staff  duty  in  the 
Baker  Memorial  for  a year  and  a half,  and 
is  now  an  industrial  nurse  at  the  Foxboro 
Company.  She  says  that  she  really  enjoys 
her  work.  1 can  easily  see  what  she  means. 
8-5  Monday  through  Friday,  every  weekend 
off  and  all  holidays  off  with  pay.  How  does 
one  get  a job  like  that?  They  have  an 


apartment  only  five  minutes  by  car  from  the 
factory. 

Well,  it  seems  that  this  is  all  the  news  I 
have  for  this  time.  There  are  still  quite  a 
few  of  the  girls  who  have  apparently  drop- 
ped off  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  I have 
heard  nothing  from  them.  I only  have  three 
letters  which  were  returned  from  the  post 
office,  so  I know  they  must  have  gotten  my 
letter.  Among  those  who  are  still  among 
the  missing  are:  Sally  Bedell  Ritner,  Jane 
Bicknell  O'Keefe,  Joyce  Campion,  Shirley 
Cartmill,  Avis  Cartwright  Farrell,  Terry 
Casella,  Jean  Cournoyer,  Christine  Currie, 
Theresa  Deschenes,  Alice  Martinez,  Janet 
Scott,  Barbara  Sigley,  Estelle  Wallis,  and 
Patricia  Webber. 

Oh,  I almost  forgot.  Yours  truly  is  still 
in  Lock  Haven,  working  hard  and  enjoying 
every  minute  of  it.  Our  new  classrooms  are 
almost  finished  and  we  are  starting  to  move 
in.  I will  breathe  a sigh  of  relief  when  we 
finally  get  settled.  As  1 write  this,  I am 
planning  to  attend  the  N.L.N.E.  convention 
in  Boston  the  week  of  May  7th  and  by  the 
time  the  June  Quarterly  is  published,  I may 
have  seen  some  of  you. 


1950 

Ruth  E.  Parker  has  lost  no  time  in  putting 
her  training  to  most  effective  use,  we  learn 
from  a card  submitted  to  the  Quarterly  by 
her  mother.  With  “The  Sudan  Interior  Mis- 
sion," a union  effort  of  Christians  from  many 
different  evangelical  denominations  organ- 
ized to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  Sudan, 
her  field  address  is  Sudan  Interior  Mission, 
Minna,  Nigeria,  West  Africa.  Her  United 
States  address  is  Sudan  Interior  Mission,  164 
W.  74th  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  A few 
months  ago  she  was  Ruth  E.  Parker  of  68 
Brown  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  — Need  we 
say  anymore. 


Elizabeth  Bell  Michel,  Secretary 
37  Boston  Avenue 
Somerville,  Mass. 

February  Section: 

As  there  are  only  sixteen  of  us,  it  would 
seem  we  could  keep  in  touch  by  mail,  but 
for  those  of  us  who  don’t  hear  from  all 
“the  girls  from  92  Charles”  The  Quarterly 
is  an  excellent  means  of  keeping  informed. 
Although  1 don’t  hear  from  all  of  you,  I 
will  pass  on  what  news  1 have  of  everyone 
via  the  grapevine,  and  hope  that  before  the 
September  issue  is  taken  to  the  printers  I 
shall  have  heard  from  all,  telling  me  your 
whereabouts  and  doings. 
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Kitty  Aylet  is  working  at  home,  in  Bris- 
tol, Conn.,  and  enjoying  it  immensely.  I 
unfortunately  did  not  save  her  last  letter 
but  do  remember  her  writing  that  she  is 
working  in  a small  hospital  that  has  many 
advanced  facilities — especially  in  its  Out 
Patient  department. 

Effie  and  Colin  Ware  had  a little  girl, 
Charlotte  Ann,  for  an  anniversary  present, 
March  24th.  They  live  on  “the  hill”  at  14 
Grove  Street,  and  Colin  is  at  M.I.T. 

I saw  Marjorie  D.  Oldham  briefly  in  De- 
cember. She  and  Wally  were  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  their  first,  which  I understand  was 
a girl. 

“Doodles”  Dube  is  at  home  in  Springfield 
doing  staff  duty.  She  visited  Kitty  some 
time  ago,  and  occasionally  comes  to  Boston. 

Barbie  Reeves  and  her  husband  are  vaca- 
tioning the  month  of  May  in  Texas  and 
Michigan.  Barb  is  working  relief  in  Phillips 
House. 

“Greg”  is  doing  what  she  always  wanted 
to.  She  is  with  the  Visiting  Nurses  working 
in  Long  Island.  I expect  she  manages  to 
get  to  Warwick  occasionally. 

Carol  Hazeltine  sails  for  Europe  May 
18th  for  a three  or  four  month  stay.  She 
is  sailing  on  a Dutch  line  and  is  landing 
in  Holland.  When  I last  talked  to  her  she 
had  plans  to  visit  Erance,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. If  letters  are  sent  to  366  Washington 
Street,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  her  mother 
will  forward  them. 


Barbie  Karbaum  is  attending  Radcliffe 
and  having  the  time  of  her  life.  Rumor 
has  it  that  she  is  engaged!  She  lives  at 
home — 44  Walker  Street,  Cambridge. 

“Pete”  Kerr  has  returned  from  a long 
stay  in  Elorida  with  her  mother,  and  is  back 
in  Marblehead. 

Of  “Lammy”  I know  very  little  save  that 
she  came  home  for  a brief  visit  but  has  re- 
turned to  Seattle.  1 am  wondering  if  Del 
is  still  at  sea. 

Lynn  Meinelt  became  Mrs.  Matthew  Chis- 
holm in  January  and  is  working  at  Phillips 
House.  She  and  Tim  plan  to  move  to  Phil- 
adelphia early  in  June  after  Tim  finishes  at 
M.I.T. 

Rosemary  Miller  was  working  with  the 
UNA  in  Conn,  but  is  now  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she 
received  a scholarship. 

Mary  O’Keefe  was  working  nights  in 
Baker  and  Ruthie  Yelland  is  specialing  in 
New  Hampshire.  I understand  Ruthie  has 
bought  a new  car. 

Martha  W.  Shaw  is  doing  operating  room 
nursing  at  New  York  Hospital  in  N.  Y.  C. 
Her  last  letter  was  filled  with  news  of  every- 
one, and  told  of  running  into  several  old 
MGH  doctors.  Her  address  is  4559  45th 
Street,  Woodside,  Long  Island. 

Larry  and  I had  a “whooping”’  big  boy, 
James  Olivier  (Jommy)  on  Christmas  Eve. 
He  is  the  original  Mr.  Eive  by  Five,  but  quite 
nice.  Let’s  hear  from  all  of  you — SOON. 
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Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  "meant 
to"  join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  an 
applicaion  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  mem- 
bership this  year! 


OPPORTUNITIES  AT  M.  G.  M. 

We  are  appealing  to  you  as  alumnae  to  help  us  move  forward 
with  new  trends,  experiment  in  new  methods,  and  at  the  same  time  | 
maintain  a standard  of  patient  care  that  M.  G.  H.  can  still  point 
to  with  pride.  The  School  is  graduating  larger  classes  each  year 
but  the  demand  in  civilian  and  government  services  is  constantly  j 

increasing.  We  should  like  especially  to  have  M.  G.  H.  graduates  ; 

with  experience  return  to  work  with  us  in  our  new  programs. 

Are  you,  or  do  you  know  of,  a nurse  interested  in  and  prepared  for  ! 

Administrative  Supervision  in  Medical  Nursing  | 

Evening  Supervision 

Clinical  Teaching  in  Medicine 

Head  Nursing  — Medical  or  Surgical 

Team  Leadership 

Staff  Nursing  in  General  or  Special  Services  ; 

There  are  interesting  new  opportunities  for  pioneers!  Is  some  j 
one  prepared  and  interested  in  studying  nursing  procedures  to  j 
improve  patient  care,  and  to  save  nursing  time  and  equipment  | 
through  modification  and  simplification  of  procedures?  This  will  j 
be  a full  time  appointment!  | 

There  is  a new  program  about  to  start  for  the  training  of  i 

nursing  team  leaders.  Are  there  some  young  graduates  with  a year  ; 

of  nursing  experience  who  would  be  interested  in  leading  a corps 
of  auxiliary  workers  or  young  students  to  give  patient  care?  These  i 
are  stimulating  positions  for  those  who  enjoy  bedside  care  but  ; 
also  leadership! 

There  are  openings  for  graduate  nurses  for  experience  in 
dermatology,  medicine,  orthopedics,  gynecology,  and  surgery,  with 
opportunity  to  be  oriented  to  modern  methods  of  patient  care  and  j 

nursing  in  medical  research.  j 

i 

If  you  are  interested,  please  write  to  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper,  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Nursing  Service  at  M.G.H. 
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A QUICK  glance  through  books 
on  education  will  show  that 
there  are  as  many  concepts  of  edu- 
cation as  there  are  educators  to 
write  about  it.  After  reading  many  of 
these  theories,  we  find  one  main 
idea  begins  to  evolve,  that  is,  that 
education  has  primarily  to  do  with 
the  development  of  an  individual. 
Differences  seem  to  lie  in  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  that  development. 

Nursing  education  is  a branch  in 
the  field  of  general  education  which 
adheres  fairly  closely  to  a well- 
defined  path.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  objectives  are  so 
lucid,  so  universally  accepted,  that 
the  means  of  attaining  them  auto- 
matically suggest  themselves.  Fol- 
lowing this  line  of  thought,  consider 
briefiy  what  were  the  beginnings  of 
nursing  education  as  we  know  it 
today. 

Training,  not  education,  of  nurses 
was  the  original  terminology,  and  in 
itself  was  adequate.  It  clearly 
showed  the  extent  of  preparedness 
of  the  student  nurse  for  graduate 
work.  Webster  says  that  ‘training’ 
suggests  exercise  or  practice  to  gain 
skill,  endurance  or  facility.  And  in 
the  beginning,  the  training  of  nurses 
was  precisely  that.  The  practice  was 
for  gain  in  skill  in  performing  pro- 
cedures, and  facility  in  handling 
equipment.  Endurance  was  no  small 
part  of  the  early  nurses’  prepared- 
ness program,  since  the  long  hours 
and  arduous  tasks  to  which  they 
were  submitted  soon  eliminated  all 
but  the  most  ‘durable’.  Nursing 
meant  housekeeping  duties  and  sim- 


ple procedures  involving  comfort 
measures.  Theory  was  dispensed 
haphazardly  at  the  whim  of  the 
head  nurses  and  physicians.  And  so 
it  went. 

This  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORD  is  a testimonial  to  (1) 
the  thousands  of  nurses  and  other 
interested  persons  who  have  gone 
before  us  and  who  sparked  the  drive 
which  carried  nursing  education  to 
its  present  status,  and  (2)  to  our  ad- 
mirable contemporaries  who  are  far- 
sighted enough  to  realize  we  still 
fall  far  short  of  our  ideals. 

There  was  a time  when  gradua- 
tion speeches  in  nursing  schools  cen- 
tered around  the  theme  of  a ‘com- 
pletion’ of  education  or  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ultimate  goal.  How  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  commence- 
ment addresses  in  this  issue  with 
that  theory.  Now,  graduation  is  truly 
a commencement  — a start  or  be- 
ginning of  self  development.  Not  for 
a moment  is  the  graduating  nurse 
allowed  to  settle  back  complacently 
into  the  morass  , of  self-satisfaction. 
Constantly  she  is  being  urged,  prod- 
ded, pushed  to  develop  herself  fur- 
ther. Constantly  she  is  being  asked 
to  give  more  of  herself  to  her  pro- 
fession and  to  all  other  fields  in  her 
community.  She  is  also  a woman, 
wife,  parent,  neighbor,  citizen.  She 
is  a recognized  social  force.  And 
this  brings  us  back  to  Webster’s  defi- 
nition of  education:  “preparation  for 
a calling  by  systematic  preparation; 
development  and  cultivation  men- 
tally and  morally.” 

— continued  on  page  56 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES,  JUNE  15,  1951 

Report  by  RUTH  SLEEPER,  R.N. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Nursing  Service 


IT  IS  always  a pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  each  year  to 
speak  to  the  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class.  Although  we  have  talked 
together  many  times  there  has  never 
been  quite  the  appropriate  moment 
in  which  to  summarize  for  you  the 
events  of  your  years  in  the  School. 
It  has  been  said,  “ ‘Tis  right  to  look 
back  and  to  gain  strength  from 
what’s  behind.”  This  report  is  given 
to  you  today  that  you  may  carry  in 
your  memories  a record  to  look  back 
upon. 

Some  of  you  may  derive  strength 
from  the  associations  you  have  had 
in  the  student  body;  others,  satisfac- 
tion in  the  preparation  you  have  been 
given,  and  for  those  who  anticipate 
their  graduate  practice  at  M.G.H., 
a sense  of  security  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  been  a part  of  an  in- 
stitution which  mingles  tradition 
with  progress  to  the  end  that  the 
best  of  both  are  available  for  the 
welfare  of  patients  and  staff. 

You  have  had  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  be  pioneers  with  the  faculty, 
seeking  a new  pathway  in  nursing 
education.  You  have  had  the  fun  of 
being  first.  In  this  School  you  were 
the  first  students  to  wear  the  checked 
uniform  and  student  cap  immediate- 
ly upon  entrance;  the  first  to  have  a 
pinning  ceremony  in  which  you 
donned  the  School  cap  to  symbolize 
your  progress.  This  year  you  are 
the  first  internes,  and  soon  you  will 
be  first  to  go  out  to  demonstrate  for 
us  whether  or  not  a good  bedside 
nurse  can  be  prepared  in  twenty- 
eight  months. 


Many  changes  have  taken  place 
since  you  entered.  The  School  itself 
has  grown.  Three  years  ago  the  en- 
rollment was  241.  Today  it  is  387; 
a gain  of  62%.  Members  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  alumnae  are  taking  a 
more  active  part  in  recruitment.  Ap- 
proximately five  applicants  applied 
for  admission  to  the  September  Class 
this  year  for  every  student  who  could 
be  accepted.  Interestingly  there  are 
many  daughters  of  alumnae  and  sis- 
ters of  students  or  alumnae  in  the 
School  today.  This  class  alone  has 
three  daughters  and  three  sisters. 
The  student  body  has  grown  more 
stable.  In  contrast  to  the  schools  of 
nursing  as  a whole  in  the  country 
where  30%  of  each  class  is  lost  be- 
fore graduation,  our  loss  this  year 
is  6.5%.  Significantly  only  0.8%  of 
our  loss  was  among  students  after 
the  preclinical  period.  The  student 
body  has  broader  educational  rep- 
resentation. The  Coordinated  Pro- 
gram with  Radcliffe  College  had  11 
students  enrolled  three  years  ago. 
Today  there  are  20.  In  September 
there  will  be  30. 

Such  a gain  in  size  has  had  its 
effect  on  all  aspects  of  our  program. 
I do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  our 
need  for  a new  residence  is  urgent. 
Last  September,  23  Parkman  Street 
House  was  reopened  for  students 
and  graduates  and  twenty-five  of  the 
seniors  in  the  September  section  were 
given  a housing  allowance  and  per- 
mitted to  move  out  into  nearby 
apartments  in  August.  There  are 
no  more  houses  which  can  be 
opened  this  summer,  and  some  of 
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the  members  of  this  class  have  al- 
ready found  apartments  and  are 
moving  out  to  help  us  meet  the  need 
for  rooms  this  fall.  There  is  good 
news  ahead,  however.  Plans  are 
being  drawn  by  the  architects,  and 
it  is  more  than  a mere  hope  that  in 
the  fall  ground  will  be  broken  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  this  yard  for  a 
new  residence  for  student  and  grad- 
uate nurses.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
may  again  be  among  the  first  to  en- 
joy that  residence  as  graduates. 

Teaching  facilities  have  been 
strained  equally  to  accommodate  the 
larger  school.  To  provide  smaller 
classes  which  make  for  better  teach- 
ing, to  facilitate  correlation  of  class, 
clinical  practice  and  instruction,  and 
to  avoid  taking  larger  numbers  of 
students  from  the  wards  at  one  time, 
all  clinical  classes  for  three  - year 
students  are  repeated,  four  times  a 
year.  The  preclinical  courses  which 
extend  over  six  months  are  repeated 
twice  annually.  Thus  far  seven  dif- 
ferent courses  are  carried  through 
the  year  for  five  year  students.  The 
school  has  only  two  class  rooms  of 
its  own  in  addition  to  the  various 
laboratories  needed.  You  may  well 
imagine  the  calculations  necessary 
to  schedule  all  these  classes  at  right 
hours  for  students  on  day  or  night 
assignment,  and  to  do  so  without 
conflicts.  There  are  other  class  rooms 
in  the  Hospital,  of  course,  but  doc- 
tors, dietitians,  graduate  nurses,  and 
others  who  need  in-service  education 
must  also  have  their  share. 

Size  is  one  measure  of  a student 
body  but  achievement  and  individual 
interests  as  expressed  by  group  ac- 
tivities may  be  more  important  indi- 
cations of  a school’s  quality.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-eight  months,  the 
members  of  the  September  section 


were  given  a series  of  examinations 
known  as  the  Graduate  Nurse  Qual- 
ifying Examination.  These  examin- 
ations are  used  most  commonly  by 
colleges  and  universities  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  graduate  nurses  in  five 
areas  of  basic  nursing:  medical,  sur- 
gical, pediatric,  obstetric,  psychia- 
tric, and  communicable  disease.  It 
was  hoped  that  these  tests  would 
give  an  objective  index  of  the  twen- 
ty-eight months  plan,  and  how  you 
who  had  completed  the  plan  would 
stand  in  comparison  with  graduates 
of  other  schools.  It  will  not  make 
you  settle  back  complacently,  I 
trust,  to  tell  you  that  in  this  measure 
of  your  achievement  you  rated  well, 
as  you  have  in  the  every  day  test  of 
your  ability  as  nurse  internes  at  the 
bedside  or  leading  the  patient  care 
team. 

To  learn  of  your  interests  one  has 
only  to  walk  past  the  main  bulletin 
board.  Lectures  and  discussion  on 
literature,  art,  and  music;  current 
events;  art  classes;  basketball;  Glee 
Club  and  religious  clubs,  all  combine 
to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
reach  Broader  Horizons,  the  name 
chosen  for  this  program.  Plans  for 
needy  families  at  Christmas,  a play 
staged  to  make  a contribution  to- 
ward the  new  residence,  meetings  of 
the  State  Council  of  Student  Nurses. 
A good  blend  of  interests  indeed, 
showing  a desire  for  personal  growth, 
an  interest  in  helping  others,  and  an 
awakening  professional  conscious- 
ness. 

The  curriculum  too  has  changed. 
All  ward  and  clinic  experience  now 
follows  a rotation  plan  which  assures 
every  one  the  same  opportunities 
for  learning  except  in  so  far  as  sea- 
sonal variations  or  other  factors 
modify  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
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patients,  or  as  the  student’s  previous 
experience  influences  her  readiness 
to  benefit  by  the  assignment.  As  the 
rotation  plan  requires  that  students 
move  from  one  assignment  to  an- 
other in  groups,  certain  changes  have 
been  made  to  insure  both  adequate 
patient  care  and  student  learning. 
The  orientation  plan  for  every  serv- 
ice has  been  strengthened.  Head 
nurses,  instructors  and  supervisors 
have  studied  and  revised  the  clinical 
teaching  program  to  relate  the  in- 
struction more  specifically  to  stu- 
dents’ needs.  An  assistant  in  clinical 
nursing  instruction  has  introduced 
each  individual  student  to  her  first 
evening  assignment,  and  worked  be- 
side her  as  she  learned  to  assume 
the  added  responsibilities  for  the  pa- 
tients after  the  head  nurse  had  left 
the  ward.  Plans  for  a more  thorough 
introduction  to  the  night  assignment 
by  the  night  supervisory  staff  have 
been  begun.  Individual  courses  and 
ward  teaching  have  been  revised. 
Plans  for  more  effective  integration 
of  social  and  health  and  mental  and 
emotional  factors  have  been  initi- 
ated. 

The  School  again  received  its  an- 
nual accreditation  from  the  National 
Nursing  Accrediting  Service  on  the 
basis  of  the  annual  report,  submitted 
in  June.  The  report  indicated  two 
areas  in  need  of  attention,  instruc- 
tion in  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
student  time  schedule.  The  faculty, 
as  I have  just  stated,  aware  of  both 
needs  had  already  studied  the  cur- 
riculum content  including  both  class 
room  and  clinical  experience  to  in- 
crease the  emphasis  on  social  and 
health  aspects  of  the  program.  Rec- 
ords show  that  the  night  and  eve- 
ning assignments,  too  numerous  in 
the  past,  have  been  decreasing  slow- 


ly but  consistently.  It  is  hoped  they 
may  be  decreased  further.  The  an- 
nual student  vacation  remains  three 
weeks,  but  the  four  week  vacation 
is  uppermost  on  our  list  of  plans, 
and  should  soon  become  effective. 

Another  urgent  need  was  empha- 
sized by  the  results  of  the  Graduate 
Nurse  Qualifying  Examinations. 
This  is  for  experience  in  communi- 
cable disease,  or  in  tuberculosis 
nursing.  Because  of  the  previous 
medical  policy  which  advised  against 
the  assignment  of  students  with  neg- 
ative tuberculin  tests  to  the  care  of 
patients  with  active  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, few  students  have  had 
this  essential  experience.  BCG  vac- 
cine has  now  been  administered  to 
students  with  negative  tests  for  three 
years.  Now  54%  of  the  student  body 
show  a positive  test.  Medical  opin- 
ion everywhere  is  changing,  and  it  is 
now  believed  that  the  danger  of  in- 
fection lies  not  in  the  care  of  the 
diagnosed  patient  under  proper  pre- 
cautions, but  from  contact  with  the 
unknown  patient  at  work,  or  in  so- 
cial contacts.  Plans  are  underway 
to  increase  assignments  to  the  isola- 
tion unit,  that  our  graduates  may 
not  lack  this  essential  experience. 

Like  other  schools  we  have  in- 
creasing difficulties  in  securing  pre- 
pared head  nurses  and  experienced 
teachers.  A plan  was  introduced 
this  year  to  offer  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching  under  guidance  to 
selected  graduate  nurses.  This  plan 
replaces  the  one  started  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Annabelle  McCrae 
over  thirty  years  ago  in  which  senior 
students  were  assigned  as  assistants 
in  teaching.  In  the  fall  five  well  pre- 
pared graduate  nurses  were  appoin- 
ted on  staff  nurse  salary  as  assistants 
in  science,  preclinical  and  clinical 
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teaching  units  for  one  year.  The 
plan  for  them  included  instruction 
in  the  application  of  teaching  prin- 
ciples and  techniques,  and  guided 
practice  in  these  techniques.  The 
value  of  the  plan  to  both  teacher  and 
student  has  been  demonstrated. 
There  has  been  a more  stable,  better 
prepared  staff  of  assistants.  The 
young  graduates  have  had  a sound 
introduction  to  teaching  practice. 
And  there  exists  this  June  a small 
pool  of  graduates  from  which  to  ap- 
point assistants  in  teaching  and  head 
nurses. 

The  Endowment  Fund  for  the 
School  has  now  reached  $137,000.- 
00.  Last  year  $2,500.00  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  Fund  was  used  to  pay 
a salary  of  a nurse  from  the  Visiting 
Nursing  Association  who  took  stu- 
dents for  observation  in  the  com- 
munity. The  project  was  in  the  form 
of  an  experiment,  an  attempt  to 
learn  what  period  of  observation  is 
necessary  for  a student  to  acquire 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  home 
care  and  family  health  problems. 
The  knowledge  that  the  fund  was 
available  to  assist  with  special  pro- 
jects for  the  School  stimulated  in- 
terest in  ways  and  means  which 
might  be  used  to  make  this  fund 
grow.  The  School  has  operated 
a flower  shop  now  for  somewhat 
over  a year.  Initiated  to  provide 
more  flowers  in  the  hospital,  and  to 
add  if  possible  a small  but  steady 
income  for  the  Endowment  Fund, 
the  flower  shop  has  also  provided  a 
pleasant  opportunity  for  students 
who  wished  to  work  a few  hours  each 
week  to  assist  with  personal  ex- 
penses. Because  equipment  was 
necessary  the  net  gain  for  the  first 
year  was  only  $308.85.  We  shall 
more  than  double  that  amount  be- 


fore this  year  is  over. 

There  have  been  changes  too  in 
the  Nursing  Service  which  you  will 
notice  when  you  begin  your  work 
in  the  months  soon  to  come.  It  has 
been  increasingly  obvious  to  us  all 
that  something  needed  to  be  done 
to  assist  the  head  nurse  and  reorgan- 
ize her  responsibilities,  if  the  nurs- 
ing care  of  patients  was  to  be  effec- 
tively given,  both  in  terms  of  quality 
and  quantity  care,  if  all  the  different 
groups  of  students  coming  to  the 
floors  were  to  have  right  conditions 
under  which  to  learn,  if  research 
workers  were  to  have  the  accurate 
results  of  tests  with  which  nursing 
assisted,  and  if  other  departments 
were  to  receive  the  understanding 
cooperation  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  work  on  the  ward.  In  October, 
assistance  was  secured  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  Public  Health  Service  for 
a study  of  head  nurse  activities  on 
four  General  Hospital  and  two  Baker 
Memorial  floors.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  give  you  detailed  results  of  that 
study,  although  you  will  be  interested 
in  them.  The  findings  substantiated 
our  belief  that  too  much  of  the  head 
nurse’s  time  was  being  absorbed  by 
clerical  functions.  We  were  shocked 
by  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  inter- 
ruptions, many  of  which  are  un- 
necessary. We  have  been  stimulated 
to  study  methods  by  which  more  of 
the  head  nurse’s  activities  may  be 
delegated  to  others  so  that  there  may 
be  opportunity  for  those  activities 
which  only  she  can  do. 

The  successful  introduction  of  the 
team  plan  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  which  actually  promises 
relief  for  the  head  nurse,  as  well  as 
more  effective  guidance  for  the  aux- 
iliary worker  and  better  integrated 
care  for  the  patient.  Actually,  a staff 
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nurse  at  the  Baker  Memorial  stimu- 
lated Miss  Dorothy  Perkins  and  her 
staff  to  try  the  team  plan,  and  played 
a major  part  in  initiating  the  plan  on 
one  floor.  The  employment  and 
training  of  more  hospital  aids  may 
bring  more  relief  to  the  staff  nurse, 
who  in  turn  can  assume  some  activi- 
ties now  carried  by  the  head  nurse. 
Even  in  the  Operating  Room  it  has 
been  found  that  aides  can  be  trained 
to  assist  the  scrub  nurse  and  to  do 
so  efficiently.  In  April  an  affiliation 
was  made  with  the  Household  Nurs- 
ing Association  whereby  student  at- 
tendants are  sent  to  the  Baker  Me- 
morial for  training  in  patient  care. 
Since  this  plan  was  adopted  the 
number  of  licensed  attendants  at  the 
Baker  Memorial  has  increased  from 
seven  to  twenty-seven. 

In  December,  Miss  Rae  Simmons, 
supervisor  for  equipment  in  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  was  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  all  divisions  of  the  hospital, 
to  investigate  needs  for  new  equip- 
ment, methods  of  improving  the 
care  and  use  of  equipment,  and 
means  for  reasonable  standardiza- 
tion of  equipment  which  would  bring 
about  significant  economies  as  well 
as  to  facilitate  patient  care.  Now 
we  should  like  to  find  a nurse  with 
a sound  knowledge  of  the  principles 
underlying  nursing  procedures  who 
is  of  an  investigating  mind.  We 
should  like  to  appoint  her  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  simplifying  pro- 
cedures in  such  a way  that  nursing 
care  could  be  improved,  nursing 
time  saved,  and  hospital  equipment 
used  more  economically. 

Much  more  has  been  done  this 
year  than  I can  review  here.  Other 
plans  are  in  the  making.  These  ex- 
amples illustrate,  I hope,  the  fact 
that  the  Nursing  Service  and  the 


Hospital  also  can  pioneer  and  staff 
nurses  and  head  nurses  can  play  an 
interesting  part  in  new  ventures  if 
they  will. 

This  spring  it  was  my  privilege 
to  act  as  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Nurses  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission  on  the 
status  .of  Women  at  Lake  Success. 
Delegates  from  fifteen  countries  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  women  — 
political,  legal,  educational,  social. 
Some  of  these  women  were  lawyers, 
one  was  a judge,  others  were  teach- 
ers, one  headed  the  volunteer  nurs- 
ing services  of  her  country,  one  was 
a social  worker.  You  would  have 
been  proud  of  your  sex  if  you  could 
have  heard  these  discussions.  You 
would  have  had,  I believe,  as  I had, 
a great  sense  of  humility  and  a tre- 
mendous feeling  of  obligation. 

One  cannot  listen  to  the  discus- 
sion of  women’s  opportunities  with- 
out realizing  how  much  we  hold  of 
the  world’s  welfare  in  our  hands.  If 
we  will  use  them  we  have  half  of  the 
world’s  votes  to  elect  the  men  and 
women  who  will  direct  the  local  and 
national  governments.  We  are  the 
mothers  whose  love  and  teaching 
lays  the  foundation  for  physical  and 
mental  health,  security,  and  con- 
structive living  for  on-coming  gen- 
erations. In  our  group  is  a large 
proportion  of  the  world’s  teachers 
who"  have  a major  share  in  shaping 
the  thinking  and  living  of  the  people 
in  these  generations.  And  in  forty- 
five  countries  there  are  over  a million 
of  us  who  have  chosen  to  join  the 
medical  science  team  as  nurses,  to 
share  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
promotion  of  health.  The  World 
Health  Organization  makes  the  state- 
ment that  professional  nurses  are  es- 
sential if  the  medical  and  health 
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program  is  to  progress  in  any  coun- 
try. It  is  easy  to  accept  such  a state- 
ment quite  casually  as  if  it  were 
directed  toward  the  undeveloped 
countries  like  Equatorial  Africa 
where  nursing  education  and  prac- 
tice such  as  we  have  in  this  country 
have  only  began.  But  I learned  as 
I listened  to  these  women  that  all 
such  statements  must  be  regarded 
in  proper  perspective.  For  us,  this 
statement  might  read  that  our  health 
program  can  only  advance  if  we 
have  more  nurses,  or  better  nurses, 
or  nurses  who  are  willing  to  under- 
take and  to  stick  to  the  job  that  needs 
most  to  be  done.  As  long  as  there 
are  sick  people  who  need  nursing 
care,  or  people  whose  lives  could  be 
happier  and  more  productive  if 


necessary  health  teaching  were  avail- 
able, we  cannot  sit  back  complacent- 
ly. Because  you  chose  an  education 
in  nursing,  great  responsibilities  are 
yours.  Because  you  are  a woman, 
great  opportunities  are  in  your 
hands. 

The  supreme  moment  of  any  ac- 
tion is  said  to  be  the  beginning.  An- 
other beginning  lies  before  you.  May 
you  enter  upon  your  new  life  with 
the  same  zest  with  which  you  entered 
this  School.  May  you  look  back  upon 
your  student  years  at  M.G.H.  and 
gain  strength.  May  you  find  in  your 
new  life  the  satisfaction  of  achieve- 
ment. These  are  the  wishes  of  the 
faculty  and  the  members  of  the 
Nursing  Staff  for  you  today. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS,  JUNE  15,  1951 

By  MISS  AGNES  GELiNAS 


Dr.  Clark 
Miss  Sleeper 
Honorable  Trustees 
Friends  and  Members  of  the  Gradu- 
ating Class: 

I want  to  talk  to  you  about  some 
of  the  lasting  values  of  your  recent 
school  years  which  you  will  be  wise 
to  hold  on  to,  and  to  suggest  a pro- 
gram of  personal  action  appropriate 
to  the  graduate  nurse.  This  is  a fair- 
ly large  subject  to  treat  in  a few 
minutes.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  a nurse  educator,  who,  two  days 
before  she  was  to  give  a commence- 
ment address  at  a school  of  nurs- 
ing, received  a letter  from  her  niece, 
a member  of  the  graduating  class. 

“Dear  Auntie:  I thought  I’d  bet- 
ter give  you  a few  pointers  on  your 


coming  speaking  engagement.  By 
now  we  all  know  that  nursing  is  a 
great  profession  and  that  we  are  go- 
ing out  into  an  unsettled  world 
where  there  is  a critical  shortage  of 
nursepower.  Also  I think  I’d  better 
remind  you  that  we  are  all  ready  to 
defend  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
Incidentally,  you  might  like  to  know 
that  practically  very  girl  in  the  class 
has  a diamond  and  expects  to  be 
married  soon.  Last,  but  not  least, 
it  will  probably  be  a hot  day  and 
we’ll  be  anxious  to  get  it  over  with 
— in  fact  we’ll  want  to  get  it  over 
with  even  if  it’s  a cold  day.  A little 
humor  would  help.  Feel  free  to  call 
on  me  for  more  advice  if  you  need 
it.  Love,  ‘Jane’.” 

She  started  her  speech  by  reading 
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her  niece’s  letter  and  tried  to  follow 
the  suggestions.  She  says  it  helped 
to  make  it  a successful  talk.  I tried 
to  make  use  of  her  experience  in 
preparing  this  talk  for  you  as  grad- 
uating seniors. 

Next  to  the  “great  debate”  over 
Far  Eastern  policy,  and  the  arrival 
of  Spring,  your  commencement  day 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  startling 
things  that  has  happened  on  earth 
lately  — startling  because  it  makes 
you  a graduate  professional  nurse. 
You  have  passed  your  final  exam- 
inations and  your  Boston  bags  are 
packed  preparatory  to  leaving.  Be- 
cause you  have  acquired  a body  of 
professional  knowledge,  developed 
certain  skills  and  abilities  and  cul- 
tivated certain  traits  which  the  fac- 
ulty has  judged  to  be  necessary  for 
you  to  possess  as  a prospective 
nurse,  you  are  now  eligible  to  grad- 
uate from  this  school  and  to  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  pro- 
fession of  nursing.  This  is  a timely 
moment,  while  your  school  years  are 
still  fresh  in  your  memory,  to  think 
back  over  them,  with  a view  to  em- 
phasizing the  values  which  you  can 
carry  over  as  permanent  assests  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead.  It  is  also 
an  appropriate  time  for  you  to  think 
about  your  ideals,  your  hopes  and 
your  responsibilities  so  that  you  may 
face  the  future  seriously  but  undis- 
mayed. 

I 

One  value  you  can  carry  over  as 
a permanent  asset  in  the  years  ahead 
is  the  ability  to  study  by  yourself. 
The  aim  of  good  teaching  is  to  turn 
pupils  into  students.  The  late  Presi- 
dent Patton  of  Princeton  is  credited 
with  saying:  “Madam,  we  guarantee 
results — or  we  return  the  boy!” 


1 expect  the  faculty  members  of 
any  good  school  to  feel  as  President 
Patton  did.  Their  job  is  to  recog- 
nize potential  nurses,  to  encourage 
them  to  stick  to  the  profession,  and 
to  stimulate  them  to  think  and  study 
by  themselves  so  that  they  can  per- 
form satisfactorily  as  graduate  pro- 
fessional workers. 

From  young  learners,  by  nature 
little  imitators,  you  have  been  con- 
verted into  self-directing,  inquiring 
students.  You  have  accumulated  a 
vast  store  of  pertinent  knowledge 
from  several  scientific  fields.  You 
are  skilled  in  drawing  upon  this  ma- 
terial in  meeting  nursing  problems. 
Right  now  you  are  capable  of  caring 
for  a patient  who  has  had  delicate 
heart  surgery  or  who  presents  a 
complicated  psychiatric  nursing 
problem.  Today  you  know  how  to 
nurse  a patient  with  poliomyelitis 
who  is  cared  for  in  a respirator.  You 
can  estimate  how  long  such  a pa- 
tient can  be  safely  out  of  a respira- 
tor for  nursing  care  without  respira- 
tory distress  and  how  long  the  essen- 
tial nursing  treatment  may  take. 
You  can  judge  which  of  several 
treatments  needed  by  the  patient  has 
priority.  You  can  prepare  the  aux- 
iliary nursing  staff  and  equipment 
for  speedy  action  while  the  patient 
is  out  of  the  respirator.  You  can 
manage  the  removal  of  the  patient 
to  and  from  the  respirator.  You  can 
direct  the  practical  nurse  and  nurse’s 
aide  and  assist  them  in  their  work. 
You  can  give  essential  medications 
and  treatments  as  well  as  meet  the 
emotional  needs  of  the  patient  with 
poliomyelitis.  You  can  assume  a 
competent,  kindly  role  as  a member 
of  the  therapeutic  team. 

You  will  be  making  a serious  mis- 
take, is  as  a graduating  student,  you 
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turn  from  your  courses  with  the  at- 
titude that  you  are  all  through  with 
them  and  have  no  expectation  of 
ever  returning  to  any  part  of  them. 
You  must  study  continuously  in  or- 
der to  retain  what  you  know  and  to 
learn  what  you  need  to  know.  Any 
truly  professional  person  accepts  as 
part  of  professional  ethics  the  re- 
sponsibility of  continuous  study  of 
facts,  concepts  and  generalizations, 
the  practice  of  important  skills  and 
abilities,  and  the  cultivation  of  cer- 
tain traits  which  will  mean  success 
on  the  job. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of 
how  this  is  working  out  in  the  mili- 
tary. The  heroines  of  Korea  feel 
that  unless  they  keep  up  with  impor- 
tant nursing  skills  and  abilities  and 
keep  on  with  their  courses  that  they 
will  not  be  competent  to  fly  the  sick 
and  wounded  back  from  battle. 
There  are  no  doctors  on  the  flight, 
the  nurse  and  one  medical  technician 
handle  the  patients  alone.  They  are 
devoted,  intelligent  nurses  with  the 
desire  to  become  better  nurses  as 
time  goes  on.  They  are  constantly 
learning  new  things  — how  to  nurse 
unfamiliar  contagious  diseases,  how 
to  care  for  hip  and  leg  wounds,  how 
to  handle  frozen  hands  and  feet,  how 
to  tube  feed  men  with  throat  and 
face  injuries.  As  they  listen  to  the 
beats  of  a purple  heart,  their  aleri 
minds  are  better  able  to  cope  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  with  the  psycho- 
logical and  emotional  problems  of 
the  boys  who  face  permanent  dis- 
figurement. These  nurses  know  that 
some  wounds  go  deeper  than  the 
tissues  involved,  and  that  none  af- 
fect the  personality  quite  so  much 
as  those  involving  the  face  one  turns 
to  the  world.  Continuous  practice 
and  study  also  reveal  to  the  flight 


nurse  that  patients  flying  at  altitudes 
are  not  like  patients  on  the  ground; 
wounds  bleed  differently,  drainage 
drains  faster,  patients’  breathing 
changes,  gases  and  fluids  in  the  body 
expand,  drugs  are  unpredictable. 
They  soon  learn  that  bandages  need 
to  be  changed  more  frequently  and 
air  sick  patients  need  to  be  cleaned 
up  constantly.  They  learn  how  to 
administer  plasma  and  oxygen  and 
new  drugs.  Like  the  foot  soldier 
they  keep  on  the  move  constantly  in 
the  plane,  from  one  man  to  the  next 
to  keep  everything  going  in  the  way 
that  it  should.  The  heroines  of  Ko- 
rea know  how  a comparatively  few 
hours  of  study  and  practice  from 
time  to  time  make  these  flights  oc- 
casions of  triumph,  rather  than  trag- 
ic affairs.  “Scholarship,”  they  say, 
“is  as  valuable  in  nursing  as  in  other 
professions.” 

Every  one  of  you,  on  this  gradu- 
ation day  has  in  her  possession  some 
learning  of  which  you  are  especially 
proud.  Perhaps  you  have  developed 
particular  understandings,  skills  and 
abilities  in  pediatric  nursing,  or  you 
are  an  amateur  authority  in  psychi- 
atric nursing,  or  you  are  very  suc- 
cessful as  a surgical  assistant.  Per- 
haps you  possess  a fair  amount  of 
knowledge  of  psychology,  or  sociol- 
ogy or  public  health  nursing.  Sup- 
pose that  you  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  knowing  about  the  well 
child.  Think  how  valuable  up-to- 
date  knowledge  of  children  can  be 
in  the  years  ahead.  1 am  sure  you 
believe  that  if  today’s  nurse  must 
know  the  child,  that  tomorrow’s 
nurse  must  understand  the  child  bet- 
ter than  did  yesterday’s  nurse.  The 
phychology  of  children  behavior  is 
a very  fashionable  subject.  Many 
current  magazines  and  newspapers 
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have  some  articles  on  the  do’s  and 
don’ts  of  child  rearing.  Today  par- 
ents are  turning  more  and  more  to 
nurses  for  guidance  in  rearing  their 
children  according  to  the  best  cur- 
rent knowledge  available  from  sci- 
entific studies.  The  nurse  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  well 
child  and  with  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  deal  directly  and  simply 
with  the  well  child  himself  is  fitter 
to  practice  a more  satisfying  kind 
of  pediatric  nursing.  In  a literal 
sense  she  is  truly  equipped  to  treat 
the  whole  child. 

It  takes  comparatively  little  ef- 
fort to  keep  your  academic  knowl- 
edge forever  a part  of  you.  By  pull- 
ing it  out  of  a deep  freeze  from  time 
to  time  you  can  quickly  restore  an 
accomplishment  which  took  weeks 
to  attain  in  the  first  place.  Without 
this  extra  effort  at  self-development, 
you  may  put  valuable  learning  out 
of  your  mind  only  to  find  an  urgent 
and  unexpected  use  for  it  in  the  next 
year  or  five  or  ten  years  from  now. 

Every  new  graduate  has  special 
interests  on  graduation  day.  Try 
and  discover  those  interests  and  re- 
late them  to  books.  Do  not  be  a re- 
luctant reader  but  attempt  to  raise 
your  level  of  reading  ability  by  con- 
tinuous application  as  time  goes  on. 
Patients  benefit  when  nurses  con- 
tinue to  study  after  graduation. 
Group  study  and  the  use  of  rela- 
tively simple  research  techniques 
can  help  modernize  procedures  and 
improve  the  care  of  patients.  Many 
a once-reluctant  reader  is  now  an 
advocate  of  advanced  preparation 
for  graduate  nurses.  By  the  use  of 
the  university  she  has  increased  her 
expertness  in  nursing  as  well  as  pre- 
pared herself  for  posts  of  greater 


responsibility  in  teaching,  research, 
supervision  and  administration. 

II 

Your  school  years  have  given  you 
emotional  values  which  I hope  you 
will  cling  to.  You  came  to  MGH  as 
young  learners.  As  perfect  strangers 
you  felt  very  insecure.  It  is  easy  to 
suspect  strangers  of  being  less 
friendly,  more  selfish,  more  self- 
centered  than  they  really  are  and 
to  resist  any  advances  which  might 
result  in  friendly  companionship. 
But  during  freshman  orientation  and 
in  the  many  hundred  of  contacts 
thereafter  i n classes,  libraries, 
wards,  operating  rooms,  nurseries, 
clinics,  and  in  the  social  life  of  the 
dormitory,  and  in  school  govern- 
ment activities  there  is  a slow  wear- 
ing down  of  defensive  resistance  un- 
til lo  and  behold  the  young  strangers 
of  yesterday  become  the  old  friends 
of  today.  Inner  security  develops 
as  devotion  to  friends  increases. 
MGH  has  been  a stabilizing  influ- 
ence, but  still  more,  it  has  been  a 
mellowing  of  character  through 
friendship.  The  inner  security  which 
you  now  experience  from  living 
closely  with  devoted  friends  is  one 
of  the  priceless  assets  you  can  take 
away  from  your  school  of  nursing. 
The  daily  participation  in  common 
purposes  with  good  friends  brings 
with  it  a sense  of  belonging  which 
may  always  be  retained.  You  can 
continue  to  strengthen  that  feeling 
of  belonging  by  renewing  old  ties 
and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  cur- 
riculum changes  and  student  life  ac- 
tivities of  your  school.  As  alumnae 
you  can  continue  to  participate  tan- 
gibly in  the  affairs  of  your  alma 
mater.  A good  way  to  strengthen 


MGH  ties  is  to  start  a class  Schol- 
arship Fund.  You  would  be  invited 
to  join  in  making  annual  gifts  to  the 
Fund.  The  amount  you  would  be 
contributing  would  not  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  fact  you  are  giving. 
You  would  simply  include  your 
school  on  your  list  of  worthy  causes. 

Every  dollar  you  give  to  such  a 
Scholarship  Fund  would  be  used  to 
assist  worthy  students  to  secure  an 
education  in  nursing  at  the  time  of 
life  and  under  conditions  when  such 
preparation  is  most  valuable.  Schol- 
arships are  the  most  direct  way  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  leader- 
ship in  nursing.  Moreover,  for  you 
to  provide  a Scholarship  Fund  sup- 
plies a telling  answer  to  potentially 
large  donors  who  ask  whether  the 
alumnae  believe  in  the  School 
enough  to  back  its  purposes. 

A tangible  evidence  of  faith  in  an 
institution  is  seen  when  those  who 
have  graduated  from  it  contribute 
personally  to  its  development.  1 
hope  that  from  time  to  time  you  will 
come  to  Alumnae  meetings  to  renew 
old  ties  and  relive  the  happy  asso- 
ciations which  you  will  soon  be  leav- 
ing. 

Ill 

There  is  another  type  of  emotion- 
al experience  you  have  had  in  school 
from  which  1 hope  you  will  develop 
a permanent  value.  As  you  look 
back  over  the  total  basic  program 
of  nursing  education  you  can  recall 
that  you  had  your  anxieties  and 
fears,  your  loneliness  and  disap- 
pointments, your  ups  and  downs, 
your  trials  and  failures,  and  yet  when 
you  look  at  the  whole  experience 
it  takes  on  a kind  of  beauty  that  is 
like  an  afterglow.  Every  minute  of 


of  these  years  may  not  have  been 
as  pleasant  as  you  hoped  and  yet 
the  total  impression  is  of  a .valuable 
and  satisfying  experience.  I believe 
that  you  will  find  that  life  after 
school  is  much  the  same.  There  are 
so  many  threats  to  security  that  the 
going  can  be  quite  rough  at  times. 
There  will  be  many  times  when  you 
will  be  at  sixes  and  sevens  with 
yourself.  On  the  whole,  however, 
as  during  your  school  years  there 
are  many  happy  moments  in  store 
for  you  as  you  assume  the  various 
roles  of  citizen,  professional  woman 
and  individual. 

There  is  nothing  more  satisfying 
than  to  continue  to  live  your  life  in 
devoted  service  to  the  needy  and 
helpless.  As  professional  nurses  you 
face  many  diflficult  tasks  which  de- 
mand much  wisdom,  and  judgment 
and  patience.  The  going  can  be 
quite  diflficult  as  in  student  days,  and 
then  sudenly  a word  of  appreciation 
like  the  following  can  make  a nurs- 
ing service  the  most  satisfying  and 
happy  experience  a person  can  pos- 
sibly have. 

“On  December  first,  I was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  suffering  from 
a skin  ailment  on  my  neck,  face,  and 
in  my  scalp,  that  was  not  only  very 
painful,  but  demoralizing  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

I had  the  very  good  fortune  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a very  kind 
nurse.  I feel  that,  because  of  her 
interest,  gentle  manner,  and  out- 
standing knowledge,  I am  a person 
once  more;  and,  hence,  I write  this 
tribute  to  her. 

She  helped  me  in  short  order,  and 
I feel  compelled  to  compliment  the 
hospital  in  having  so  competent,  so 
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kindly  and  so  devoted  a nurse  in  its 
service.” 

The  path  from  the  log  cabin  to 
the  White  House  will  always  need 
vigorous  axe-work  and  a stout  heart. 
As  your  horizons  broaden,  you  will 
learn  to  ask  less  for  yourselves  and 
to  remember  the  needs  of  others  — 
healing  for  the  sick,  comfort  for  the 
grieving,  and  security  for  all. 

IV 

And  now  your  school  years  are 
behind  you  and  you  have  set  your- 
self to  make  the  best  of  your  new  life. 
You  have  reached  the  top  of  the 
slope  and  for  a brief  moment  are  en- 
joying the  rest  of  the  climber  who 
has  reached  the  peak.  As  you  rest 
you  reflect  on  the  future  and  won- 
der just  what  it  will  be  like  to  be  a 
graduate  nurse. 

“What  will  it  be  like  to  be  a nurse 
in  the  next  twenty-five  years?”  you 
say.  To  labor  constantly  for  the  sick 
with  no  thought  of  self,  to  find  in- 
difference and  opposition  to  efforts 
in  promoting  individual  and  family 
health  where  you  ought  to  have  ac- 
tive assistance,  to  meet  criticism  with 
patience,  to  plead  with  others  for 
their  own  good,  to  strive  continuous- 
ly for  the  highest  professional  stand- 
ards without  completely  attaining 
them  — this  is  what  it  will  be  like 
to  be  a graduate  nurse. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story! 

To  be  of  service  to  all  kinds  of 
people  in  trouble. 

To  prepare  students  for  nursing. 

To  serve  as  cooperative  members  of 
the  health  team. 

To  associate  with  high  minded  phy- 
sicians. 


To  live  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  professional  responsibility, 
To  have  the  exalted  privilege  of 
guiding  children  to  the  best  and 
happiest  development. 

To  work  with  individuals  and  fami- 
lies in  the  promotion  of  the  high- 
est possible  level  of  health. 

To  serve  with  the  military  all  over 
the  world, 

To  elevate  human  relationships,  and 
bring  about  better  race  relations. 
To  leave  the  impress  of  one’s  life  on 
a great  hospital,  school  of  nursing 
or  public  health  agency. 

This,  too,  is  what  it  will  be  like  to  be 
a devoted  graduate  nurse. 

Members  of  the  graduating  Class: 
You  entered  nursing  because  you 
wanted  to  help  the  helpless.  By  your 
devoted  and  intelligent  service  you 
have  experienced  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  practicing  the  art  of  nursing. 
This  nursing  which  you  have  prac- 
ticed with  devotion  and  wisdom  has 
given  you  maturity.  The  depth  of 
each  graduate’s  maturity  varies,  but 
each  one  of  you  is  older  in  your 
heart,  in  your  mind,  in  your  emo- 
tions, in  your  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility because  of  nursing. 

The  supreme  advantage  of  M.G.H. 
to  you  is  that  it  has  enabled  you  to 
discover  what  talents  you  have  and 
to  develop  them  for  nursing.  Hori- 
zons have  extended  and  revealed  a 
number  of  things  which  work  your 
curiosity.  You  have  been  challenged 
and  every  day  you  have  seen  fresh 
opportunities  for  usefulness. 

Whatever  your  choice  of  service 
whether  your  goal  is  that  of  wife  and 
mother,  or  of  an  industrial  nurse 
preventing  employee’s  illnesses  and 
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injuries  or  of  the  satisfying  and  stim- 
ulating role  of  the  rural  hospital 
nurse,  or  of  the  modern  office  nurse 
who  serves  as  the  doctor’s  profes- 
sional assistant,  or  of  the  pediatric 
nurse  who  collaborates  with  doctors 
in  the  care  of  sick  children,  or  of 
the  operating  nurse  whose  skillful 
attendance  is  of  inestimable  aid  to 
the  surgeon,  or  of  the  obstetric  nurse 
who  assists  in  the  most  critical  point 
in  human  life  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
or  of  the  team  leader  in  a psychia- 
tric, medical  or  surgical  ward  of  a 
hospital,  or  of  the  public  health 
nurse  in  the  home  and  clinic,  or  of 
the  military  nurse  — your  faculty, 
family  and  friends  wish  you  God 
speed.  They  are  confident  that  you 
will  continue  to  develop  your  talents 
in  nursing  and  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. 

Now  that  you  are  ready  to  trans- 
late your  learning  into  living,  I would 
like  to  suggest  an  eight-point  pro- 
gram of  personal  action  which  you 
may  care  to  adapt  to  your  own  use 
in  the  months  and  years  which  lie 
ahead.  This  is  it! 

“Every  chance  I get  or  can  make 
I will: 

1 . Have  reliance  and  faith  in  my- 
self as  an  essential  member 
of  a critical  profession. 

2.  Promote  wider  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  facts  I 
know  about  nurses  and  nurs- 
ing; 

3.  Stimulate  interest  and  help 
local  organizations  — church 
groups,  men’s  and  women’s 
service  clubs  — raise  schol- 
arships for  student  nurses 
themselves  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  people  will  continue  to 
do  things  for  themselves  with- 


out always  waiting  for  Wash- 
ington; 

4.  Write  my  Congressmen  and 
public  officials  about  what  I 
like  and  do  not  like  about 
how  our  Government  is  run, 
especially  in  matters  relating 
to  health; 

5.  Look  closely  at  the  nursing 
service  of  groups  I work  with 
to  see  if  what  they  are  doing 
is  really  being  done  in  the 
best  possible  way; 

6.  Encourage  all  groups  who  hire 
or  educate  nurses  to  constant- 
ly expose  these  people  to  the 
newer  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques of  nursing; 

7.  Learn  as  much  as  I can  about 
about  what  other  people  feel 
and  think  about  nursing  — 
the  physician,  the  nutritionist, 
the  anthropologist,  the  psy- 
chologist, the  social  worker, 
the  educator,  and  any  others 
from  whom  I can  learn; 

8.  And  lastly,  in  all  my  contacts 
with  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies, related  professional  men 
and  auxiliary  workers,  I shall 
do  my  best  to  try  to  under- 
stand their  problems,  their 
point  of  view.  In  so  doing,  I 
shall  respect  them  and  their 
rights  as  individuals  and  make 
every  effort  to  establish  good 
relationships.” 

Now  in  conclusion,  I believe  that: 

For  a determined  optimist  these 
are  the  times  to  live  in.  Some  talk 
of  the  “good  old  days”  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  miserable  passages  of 
the  past.  They  either  do  not  know, 
or  forget  that,  sickness  was  greater 
and  death  came  sooner.  They  see 
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life  today  as  menacing,  closing  their 
minds  and  hearts  to  its  lively  possi- 
bilities. It  all  depends  on  the  way 
you  look  at  it.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
man  has  advanced  to  the  point  of 
making  a world  community  where 
people  can  look  to  an  ideal  of  health 
and  security  and  not  to  mere  survi- 
val. In  realizing  such  a vast  con- 
ception, we  must  be  patient  and  ex- 
pect setbacks.  As  the  Chinese  phil- 
osopher said:  “In  this  world,  if  it’s 
not  one  thing,  it’s  another  — it’s 
never  nothing.”  I believe  that  the 


outlook  for  the  nursing  profession 
is  very  promising.  We  in  this  gener- 
ation shall  see  schools  far  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  past  if  we  unite 
our  strength  and  help  to  build  them, 
and  we  should  be  very  optimistic 
about  the  future.  Why?  Because 
through  teaching  and  service  and 
research,  1 can  see  the  nurse  of  the 
future  taking  her  place  with  other 
professional  workers  as  they  guide 
the  growing  aspirations  of  other  peo- 
ple of  the  world  to  the  new  Golden 
Age  we  all  seek. 


DR.  NATHANIEL  W.  FAXON  ADDRESSES  NURSE 
INTERNES  AT  CAPPING  EXERCISES,  JULY  2,  1951 


TN  THE  year  1800 — 151  years 
ago  — there  were  only  two  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  — the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  New  York  Hospital  in 
New  York.  That  is,  your  greatgrand- 
parents  when  sick  were  cared  for  in 
their  homes  or  in  almshouses.  The 
famous  letters  of  Reverend  Bartlett 
and  Doctors  Jackson  and  Warren 
eloquently  describe  what  this  meant 
to  individuals,  and  in  order  that  you 
may  realize  what  sickness  means 
without  hospital  facilities,  I recom- 
mend that  you  read  them  in  Bow- 
ditch’s  History  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  or  as  printed  in 
the  anniversary  number  of  “The 
News”  (April  1951).  These  letters 
resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
1811,  and  the  opening  for  patients 
of  what  is  now  the  McLean  Hospital 
in  1819,  and  the  General  Hospital 
where  we  are  now  in  1821.  So  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is 


the  third  oldest  hospital  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

From  1800  to  about  1890  the 
number  of  hospitals  increased  slow- 
ly according  to  the  growth  of  cities, 
the  demands  for  the  care  of  indigent 
and  often  diseased  immigrants,  and 
the  public  spirit  and  humanity  of  the 
citizens. 

During  this  period  three  develop- 
ments took  place  which  completely 
transformed  hospitals  from  houses 
of  dubious  desirability  to  institutions 
of  hope,  offering  facilities  for  relief 
and  cure  far  beyond  that  of  the 
home. 

The  first  was  the  discovery  and 
demonstration  of  ether  anaesthesia 
by  Doctor  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  right 
here  in  this  hospital  in  1846.  Sur- 
gical operations  became  painless. 
None  of  us  can  fully  appreciate 
what  this  means. 

The  next  event  was  Lord  Lister’s 
application  in  1865  of  Pasteur’s 
studies  between  1857  and  1865  of 


fermentation,  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, and  the  relation  of  microorgan- 
isms to  disease.  From  this  grew  the 
principles  of  antisepsis  and  later 
asepsis  and  the  elimination  of  “laud- 
able pus”,  “hospital  gangrene”, 
“child  bed  fever”  etc. 

The  third  event  was  the  develop- 
ment of  nursing  via  the  Fliedners, 
Florence  Nightingale,  St.  Thomas’ 
Flospital,  London,  the  Bellevue,  the 
New  Flaven,  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Flospital,  etc.  in  1873.  Without 
the  three  developments,  the  modern 
hospital  could  not  exist. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital started  with  the  Bulfinch  Build- 
ing, but  only  about  half  of  it  as  it 
now  stands,  namely,  the  central  sec- 
tion under  the  dome  and  half  of  the 
East  and  West  Wings.  The  rest  of 
the  wings  were  added  in  1845  and 
1847.  Then  followed  a growth  by 
fits  and  starts  of  single  story  wards; 
A and  B,  of  cheap  construction, 
were  to  be  used  for  only  a few  years, 
then  to  be  torn  down  and  burned 
because  they  would  be  saturated 
with  disease  affluvia.  Before  their 
time  was  up  the  conception  of  di- 
sease transmission  changed,  and 
these  “temporary”  wards  were  used 
for  over  fifty  years.  Next,  C and  D 
of  brick  with  elaborate  ventilating 
arrangements,  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  disease  was  air  borne 
and  connected  somehow  with  poor 
air.  Ward  E.  a clean  surgical  ward 
with  separate  operating  room.  Last- 
ly, the  special  Wards  F,  G,  and  I; 
F for  contageous  cases,  G for  skin, 
and  I for  Orthopedic  patients. 

Now  only  E,  transformed  into  a 
skin  laboratory  with  offices  for  the 
staff,  and  1,  now  to  be  used  for  the 
Bay  State  Medical  Rehabilitation 
Clinic,  remain. 


You  must  remember  that  hospitals 
during  the  first  one  hundred  years 
were  intended  mainly  for  those  who 
could  not  be  cared  for  at  home. 
Wealthy,  and  even  those  of  distinctly 
moderate  means  who  had  good 
homes  expected  to  be  sick  at  home. 
Gradually  these  people  and  their 
doctors  began  to  realize  that  they 
were  getting  medical  care  much  infe- 
rior to  that  which  the  poor  were  re- 
ceiving, and  private  patients  began 
to  be  admitted  to  hospitals.  Pre- 
viously all  medical  care  had  been 
free;  now  these  patients  paid  their 
doctors.  The  Phillips  House,  1917, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  private  pavil- 
ions erected. 

The  poor  and  the  well  to  do  were 
now  provided  with  hospital  accom- 
modations. The  Baker  Memorial, 
1930,  offered  facilities  for  those  of 
moderate  means  with  limited  pro- 
fessional fees.  Now,  all  classes  in 
the  community,  the  poor,  those  of 
moderate  means,  and  the  well  to  do 
could  receive  the  benefits  of  hospital 
care. 

The  White  Building,  1938,  re- 
placed a number  of  older  buildings, 
(the  first  Bigelow  Operating  Amphi- 
theater, the  Surgical  Operating 
Building,  the  old  O.P.D.,  the  fam- 
ous H.  O.  Flat)  providing  modern 
operating  Room,  X-Ray,  kitchens 
and  dining  rooms,  and  allowing  the 
removal  of  surgical  patients  from  the 
Bulfinch  and  so-called  lower  wards, 
so  that  the  White  Building  became 
a surgical  building,  and  the  Bulfinch 
a medical  building. 

The  19th  century  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  many  special  hospitals 
for  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throaf, 
Children,  Orthopedic,  T.  B.,  Mental, 
Women’s  Hospital,  and  many  others 
believing  that  through  concentration 
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on  the  study  and  care  of  special 
cases  better  treatment  would  result. 
Now  the  current  is  running  in  the 
other  direction,  and  it  is  believed 
that  although  special  wards  or  units 
may  profitably  be  set  aside  for  the 
grouping  of  special  cases,  they 
should  be  attached  to  general  hos- 
pitals. Thereby  better  facilities  for 
consultation  results,  duplication  of 
expensive  laboratories  is  avoided, 
and  closer  relationship  to  the  ad- 
vances in  medicine  as  a whole  is 
maintained. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Hunt- 
ington Cancer  Hospital  with  its  can- 
cer laboratory,  and  the  Vincent 
Memorial  Hospital  were  affiliated 
with  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  1947. 

Lastly  comes  the  Research  Build- 
ing. You  have  often  been  told  that 
hospitals  have  three  functions;  the 
care  of  the  sick,  teaching,  and  re- 
search. In  the  beginning  research 
was  universally  the  effort  of  indivi- 
duals of  inquiring  minds.  As  prog- 
ress was  made,  and  the  scientific 
horizon  was  increased,  research  re- 
quired more  time,  more  complicated, 
and  more  exact  instruments.  The 
result  is  our  present  Research  Build- 
ing, housing  the  teams  of  investiga- 
tors, equipped  with  suitable  appara- 
tus, and  separately  financially  sup- 
ported. 

Enough  for  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  M.G.H.  of  which 
you  are  a part.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
Nursing  School  — a school  which 
has  provided  over  4,000  graduate 
nurses,  and  which  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of 
nursing  in  the  United  States.  Its 
graduates  have  at  one  time  or  anoth- 
er directed  or  been  associated  in  the 


development  of  most  of  the  impor- 
tant nursing  schools  in  the  country. 
Since  you  are  all  familiar,  I am  sure, 
with  the  early  history,  I will  only 
cover  the  last  few  years  — years 
which  have  been  marked  by  chang- 
ing conceptions  and  changing  pat- 
terns in  nursing  education. 

At  first  there  were  only  hospital 
schools  of  nursing.  Although  these 
form  a most  important  part  of  our 
educational  system  there  has  been 
no  public  recognition  of  this  by  ed- 
ucational authorities  or  public  edu- 
cational departments.  Consequent- 
ly, hospitals  have  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  nursing 
schools,  and  the  production  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  nurses.  As  nurs- 
ing standards  advanced,  as  the  de- 
mands upon  nursing  participation 
in  medical  care  increased,  the  need 
for  the  provision  of  better  trained 
teachers  and  administrators  result- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  collegiate 
schools  of  nursing,  or  the  affiliation 
of  hospital  schools  with  colleges, 
combining  collegiate  education  and 
degree  with  nursing  education  and  a 
diploma  of  nursing.  Such  an  affilia- 
tion between  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  Simmons  Col- 
lege existed  from  1919  to  1934,  be- 
ing terminated  (unfortunately)  when 
Simmons  established  a separate  col- 
legiate school. 

Believing  that  the  M.G.H.  School 
of  Nursing  could  best  serve  the  com- 
munity, its  students,  its  graduates, 
and  the  hospital  by  offering  not  only 
education  leading  to  a diploma  of 
Nursing  but  also  education  which 
allowed  its  students  to  add  to  this 
a college  degree,  the  Trustees  ap- 
pointed a committee  in  1942  “to 
seek  an  affiliation  with  an  educa- 
tional institution  that  has  the  power 
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to  grant  an  academic  degree.”  This 
culminated  in  1945  with  the  plan 
for  a Coordinated  Program  with 
Radcliffe  College,  and  the  first  class 
entered  in  September,  1946.  Thus 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
offered  a three  year  and  a five  year 
course. 

The  shortage  of  nurses,  the  length 
of  study,  the  increased  cost  of  edu- 
cation, and  probably  other  factors, 
had  lead  during  these  ten  years  or 
so  to  continued  study  as  to  how 
these  factors  could  be  overcome. 

One  of  the  suggestions  was  a 
revision  of  the  educational  program 
by  concentrating,  and  thereby  short- 
ening, the  course  of  study.  Appli- 
cation of  knowledge  acquired  from 
instruction,  and  the  practice  of  tech- 
niques on  the  wards  has  always 
been  an  important  part  of  nursing 
training.  It  is  time-consuming,  and 
the  satisfactory  combination  of  in- 
struction in  classes  and  application 
on  the  wards  is  difficult  to  schedule. 
Ward  staffing  is  upset,  hours  of  in- 
struction interrupted.  Still  it  was 
carried  on.  The  new  idea  was  to 
have  more  class  instruction  and  less 
ward  work,  and  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-eight months  concentrate  the 
practical  practice  of  patient  care  in 
a nursing  internship  for  eight 
months.  During  these  eight  months 
of  internship  the  student  would,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  be  a “trained 
nurse”  with  full  time  on  the  wards 
and  receiving  pay  for  service.  It  is 
an  adaptation  from  medical  school 
education  and  internship  of  pros- 
pective doctors. 

This  idea  became  a reality  in  Sep- 
tember, 1948  with  the  first  class  on 
this  revised  program.  They  began 
their  nursing  internship  on  Febru- 


ary 1,  1951.  You  are  the  second 
section  of  this  first  class.  Whether 
this  new  form  of  nursing  education 
is  an  improvement  only  the  future 
can  tell.  You  are  pioneers  in  a new 
development.  Our  American  dem- 
ocracy believes  in  experimentation. 
Think  and  try.  In  this  way  progress 
can  be  made.  What  you  do,  and 
what  you  think  of  this  plan  will 
greatly  influence  nursing  education 
in  the  coming  years. 


STRAWBERRY  FESTIVAL 

On  June  5th,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  a Strawberry  Fes- 
tival on  the  Bulfinch  Lawn.  It  was 
a beautiful  day  and  many  friends 
and  Hospital  employees  enjoyed  the 
strawberry  shortcake.  S.  Daphne 
Corbett,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, reports  a tidy  profit. 


M.G.H.  NIGHT  AT  "POPS" 

Not  having  had  a night  at  “Pops” 
last  year,  it  was  enjoyable  to  attend 
this  year  and  see  old  friends  and 
familiar  faces.  We  took  one  half 
the  floor  and  a large,  energetic  com- 
mittee sold  all  the  tickets.  Two 
tables  were  used  by  ten  very  attrac- 
tive senior  students  who  sold  flowers 
and  two  other  tables  were  given  to 
the  Red  Cross  to  use  for  Veterans 
from  Cushing  Veterans  Hospital 
and  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital. 

Everyone  spent  a pleasant  even- 
ing and  a profit  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars was  realized  which  will  be  given 
to  the  New  Nurses  Residence  Fund. 
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1916  CLASS  REUNION 


ON  JUNE  fifteenth  thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1916  re- 
turned to  celebrate  their  thirty-fifth 
re-union.  What  mingled  emotions 
we  all  felt  as  we  gathered  in  the 
Thayer  living  room  at  10  a.m.  for 
coffee.  Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Sleeper, 
Miss  Fraser  and  Miss  Viden  were 
on  hand  to  greet  us  and  I am  sure, 
as  we  looked  at  the  portrait  of  our 
beloved  Miss  McCrae,  which  hangs 
over  the  mantle,  we  knew  she  too 
was  there  in  spirit  to  welcome  us 
back.  With  the  addition  of  new 
furniture  and  gay  hangings  the  cor- 
ridor and  living  room  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  drab  room  where 
we  used  to  fall  asleep  when  we  came 
off  night  duty  until  either  Miss  Brad- 
street  or  Nora  would  awaken  us  and 
send  us  off  to  bed.  The  rooms 
off  that  end  of  the  corridor  have 
been  converted  into  small  reception 
rooms  where  students  may  entertain 
their  friends.  Remember  the  old  re- 
ception room  in  the  Bulfinch  Build- 
ing? 

After  reminiscing  over  coffee,  we: 
Peg  Reilly,  Alice  Barnard  Van  Ar- 
man, Hope  Wheelock,  Mary  Dia- 
mond Carey,  Ellen  Conrick  Galla- 
gher, Alice  Drapeau,  Helen  Judd 
Coleman,  Dr.  Bessie  Brown,  Jean- 
nette Reid  Hill,  Frances  Robbins 
Ladner,  Leona  White,  Kathleen 
Parks  and  Frances  Ricker  Appleton, 
were  conducted  on  a tour  of  the  hos- 
pital by  Miss  Marion  Kelleher,  a 
senior  student,  who  was  most  gra- 
cious in  answering  our  many  ques- 
tions. I am  sure  we  all  felt  lost 
many  times  on  the  trip. 

The  Bulfinch  Building  is  now  en- 
tirely a medical  unit  with  wards  on 


the  ground  floor.  The  upper  floors 
are  completely  changed  and  called 
Bl,  B2,  B3,  etc.  Could  not  even 
find  the  loose  stair  which  gave  warn- 
ing of  the  night  supervisor’s  ap- 
proach to  Wards  28  and  29. 

The  George  White  Building,  all 
surgery,  is  most  complete  in  every 
way.  Observation  rooms  above  the 
operating  rooms,  each  with  a two- 
way  speaking  system,  are  a far  cry 
from  the  old  brass  racks  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. The  wards  are  small, 
light  and  airy,  with  large  sun  rooms 
at  each  end  overlooking  the  city, 
containing  television  sets  and  radios 
for  the  amusement  of  the  patients. 
A large  central  supply  room,  open 
twenty-four  hours  and  staffed  with 
competent  help,  keeps  the  floors 
supplied  with  sterile  goods  at  all 
times.  Each  floor  has  a small  auto- 
clave for  the  sterilization  of  instru- 
ments and  gloves.  No  more  burned 
pans  and  gloves  boiling  dry.  These 
are  just  a few  of  the  changes  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Next  came  the  Vincent-Burnham 
Memorial  building.  The  lower  floors, 
known  as  the  Vincent  Memorial, 
are  used  for  gynecology  and  doctors’ 
offices.  It  is  nice  to  know  that 
more  and  more  hospitals  are  pro- 
viding space  for  their  staff  doctors. 
What  a saving  in  time  and  strength 
it  must  mean  to  these  devoted  men 
to  have  their  office  and  patients  in 
such  close  proximity.  The  upper 
floors,  known  as  the  Burnham  Build- 
ing, are  devoted  to  the  care  of  pe- 
diatric patients,  and  here  is  found 
the  most  modern  equipment  for  the 
care  of  ill  children.  The  cribs  are 
separated  by  glass  partitions,  form- 
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ing  cubicles,  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  Nursery  Rhyme  pictures  and 
the  large  solarium  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor  provides  ample  play  space 
for  both  bed  and  ambulatory  pa- 
tients. 

The  latest  and  most  modern  of  all 
is  the  new  Research  Building  at  the 
end  of  the  Bulfinch  lawn,  where  the 
lodge  house  stood  on  Blossom  St. 
This  building  also  has  doctors’  of- 
fices and  laboratories.  It  was  so 
new  that  many  of  the  departments 
were  not  functioning  as  yet.  How- 
ever, we  did  see  the  floor  where  the 
animals  for  experimenting  are  to  be 
housed  in  most  de-luxe  quarters. 
Provisions  have  been  made  for  hous- 
ing mice,  monkeys,  dogs,  etc. — even 
to  the  most  modern  bathing  facilities 
for  the  dogs. 

By  now  we  were  foot  sore  and 
weary  and  returned  to  the  exquisite 
chapel  which  stands  just  beyond  the 
pharmacy  about  where  old  ward  C 
stood.  There  in  the  quiet  and  peace- 
fulness of  the  chapel  environment, 
each  with  our  own  thoughts,  we 
relaxed.  What  a beautiful  and  need- 
ed addition  this  structure  has  been 
to  the  M.G.H.  One,  on  entering  it, 
immediately  feels  peace  and  con- 
tentment and,  I am  sure,  friends  and 
relatives  of  patients  must  welcome 
the  solace  it  provides  in  their  hours 
of  anxiety  and  distress. 

At  twelve  we  had  lunch  in  the 
faculty  dining  room  adjacent  to  the 
cafeteria.  It  was  such  fun  to  hear 
what  we  had  all  been  doing  these 
many  years;  our  tongues  wagged 
continually.  Jeanette  Reid  Hill  and 
Helen  Judd  Coleman  are  proud 
grandmothers,  Bess  Brown  is  carry- 
ing on  her  good  work  as  physician 


at  the  Belchertown  State  School, 
Hope  Wheelock  is  Superintendent 
at  N.  E.  Peabody  Home,  Alice  Van 
Arnam  is  an  Industrial  Nurse,  Le- 
ona White,  Superintendent  at  Mal- 
den Hospital  and  so  it  went,  on  and 
on. 

On  the  way  to  Walcott  House,  to 
talk  some  more  before  graduation 
we  inspected  the  Flower  Shop  op- 
erated and  managed  by  the  student 
nurses  and  the  Cardiac  Work  Shop 
display  of  ceremics  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  George  White  Building. 
Unfortunately  it  had  been  a day  of 
torrential  rain  and  graduation  was 
held  in-doors  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Mosely  Building.  We  had  all  looked 
forward  to  the  festivities  on  the  Bul- 
finch lawn.  As  those  one  hundred 
and  three  young  women  received 
their  diplomas  and  we  sang  “A  Song 
For  MGH”,  I could  not  help  but 
feel  how  privileged  we  all  are  to  be 
members  of  the  MGH  “Family”. 

After  graduation  a few  ventured 
out  in  the  rain  to  a small  cocktail 
party  given  by  Dr.  Ruth  Appleton 
at  her  apartment.  We  were  sorry 
more  did  not  attend. 

Dinner  at  the  Women’s  City  Club, 
at  which  we  were  overjoyed  to  have 
Miss  Johnson  as  our  guest,  con- 
cluded a full  and  happy  day  and 
now  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
bigger  and  better  fortieth  re-union. 
Our  thanks  to  Peg  Reilly,  Robbie, 
and  the  other  Bostonians,  for  making 
our  35th  such  a successful  event. 


If  a little  knowledge  is  dangerous,  where 
is  the  man  who  has  so  much  as  to  be  out  of 
danger. — Thomas  Henry  Huxley 
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SIXTY-TWO  ATTEND  M.G.H.  LUNCHEON 


TT  IS  always  a thrilling  occasion 
when  large  groups  of  M.G.H. 
graduates  get  together  and  give  an 
account  of  their  activities.  League 
meetings  attract  many  who  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  field  of  education, 
so  it  was  with  real  pride  that  we  sat 
back  and  listened  to  the  roll  call  at 
the  M.G.H.  Luncheon  in  the  State 
Suite  of  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  on 
Thursday,  May  10,  1951.  We’ve 
listed  the  M.G.H.  graduates  present 
in  chronological  order,  including 
any  information  we  could  jot  down 
on  present  occupations  and  loca- 
tions. Decide,  as  you  read,  if  our 
pride  wasn’t  justified! 

1897  Morris,  Lillian  H.,  Brookline, 
at  home. 

1898  Chamberlain,  Clara  E.,  Brook- 
line, at  home. 

1904  Hall,  Carrie  M.,  Boston.  14 
years  retired — member  of  first 
group  to  enter  school  as  a 
class. 

1910  Chayer,  Mary  — formerly  T. 
C.,  Columbia,  now  Mass.  State 
Department  of  Health. 
Johnson,  Sally  — happily  re- 
tired after  over  25  years  as 
Supt.  of  Nurses  and  Principal 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
M.G.H.  and  “71  today.” 

1914  Gardiner,  Ann  H.— W.  Vir- 
ginia. 

1915  Cartland,  Mildred — Director, 
Teaching  Service,  Boston. 
Tarbox,  Dorothy  — Director 
Nursing  Service — Eye  & Ear 
Infirmary. 

1916  Reilly,  Margaret  (Peg) — Ly- 
man Cabot  Fund  worker — al- 
so teaching  course,  Boston 
College. 


Ladner,  Mrs.  Frances  Rob- 
bins— Cambridge — 2 girls — 
(Private  Duty) 

White,  Leona  F.  — Malden 
Hospital  (Director  of  Nurses) 

1917  Goff,  Hazel  A. — New  York — 
National  Nursing  Accrediting 
Service. 

1918  Dexter,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Cather- 
ine— Watertown. 

Lade,  Helen  Ross — Angola, 
New  York. 

Murphy,  Agnes  V.  — John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Rassmussen,  Mrs.  Pawnee 
McCall  — Melrose  — has  a 
daughter  in  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

1920  Lyons,  M.  Alice  — Social 
worker,  Newbury  port. 
Williams,  Barbara — Living  at 
home  — Part  time  work  in 
State  Nurses’  Association  Of- 
fice. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Marion  Woodbury 
— Director  School  of  Nursing, 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

1921  Stimson,  Marjorie — “On  my 
last  sabbatical  leave”  from 
Simmons  College. 

1922  Atto,  Kathleen  H. — Veterans’ 
Administration,  Northamp- 
ton— Chief  Nurse. 

Sleeper,  Ruth  — Director  of 
Nursing  School  and  Nursing 
Service,  M.G.H. 

1923  Griffin,  Rose  — Director  of 
School  of  Nursing  and  Nurs- 
ing Service,  Cooley  Dickinson 
Hospital,  Northampton. 

1924  LaVey,  Mrs.  Helen  Curley — 
Milton  — Director  Teaching 
Service. 
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Corbett,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ricker 
— In  charge  Central  Supply 
Room,  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital. 
Shepard,  Mary — Mt.  Auburn 
Hospital — Director  of  School 
of  Nursing  and  Nursing  Serv- 
ice. 

1925  Beardswood,  Gladys  — In- 
fant’s Hospital,  Children’s 
Medical  Center  — Supervisor 
and  Clinical  Instructor. 
Corbett,  S.  Daphne — Direc- 
tor, School  of  Nursing  and 
Nursing  Service,  Faulkner 
Hospital. 

Ellinwood,  Doris  E. — Faulk- 
ner Hospital,  Admitting  Offi- 
cer. 

Favreau,  Claire — Hunter  Col- 
lege, N.Y.C.  — Director  of 
Nursing  Education. 

Inglis,  Ethel — John  Hancock 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

1926  Brooks,  Ethel  A.  — Director, 
School  of  Nursing  and  Nurs- 
ing Service,  Hartford  Hospit- 
al, Hartford,  Conn. 

Holden,  Mrs.  Alice  Hall — 2 
daughters. 

Lepper,  Edna  S. — Ass’t  Di- 
rector Nursing  Service,  M.G. 
H. 

1927  Matthie,  Mrs.  Margaret  Mur- 
ray — Ass’t  Director  Nursing 
Service,  M.G.H.,  O.P.D. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Upton 
— N.Y.C. — Prof.  Psychiatric 
Nursing,  Payne  - Whitney  — 
Cornell. 

1928  Perkins,  Sylvia — Ass’t  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Nursing, 
M.G.H.  and  Chairman  of  the 
5 year  program. 

1930  Meenan,  Margaret — Ass’t  Di- 
rector, O.P.D.,  M.G.H. 


1931  Arey,  Margaret  S.  — Consul- 
tant in  Orthopedics,  Mass. 
State  Department  of  Health, 
Boston. 

Twomey,  Mrs.  Anne  Lyons — 
Acting  Director,  V.N.A.,  Bos- 
ton, 2 children,  13  and  15, 
President,  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. 

1932  Braman,  Mrs.  Constance  L. 
Wildes  — Ass’t  Director  in 
charge  of  Phillips  House. 

1933  Voigt,  Helen  G. — on  vacation 
— Worcester  Hospital. 

1935  Stewart,  Jessie — Ass’t  Direc- 
tor, School  of  Nursing,  Chair- 
man of  the  3 year  program, 

M. G.H. 

1936  Ingles,  Thelma  M.  — Ass’t 
Prof.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Nursing,  Duke  University,  N. 
C. 

Moser,  Louise  — Ass’t  Prof. 
Psychiatric  Nursing,  Duke  Un- 
iversity, N.  C. 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Marie  Scherer 
— Ass’t  Director,  Boston  Col- 
lege School  of  Nursing. 
Bourgeois,  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Vichules  — Auburndale  — 
Home,  2 children;  Chairman 
— Quarterly  Committee. 

1937  Crotty,  Mrs.  Catherine  Leon- 
ard— Housewife,  4 children — 
Dorchester. 

1939  Clarke,  Alice  R. — Editor  “R. 

N. ” 

Harrington,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Spaulding — Exect.  Secretary, 
Alumnae  Association. 

1940  Gilmore,  Mary  E.  — Faculty 
Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing. 

1941  GifRn,  Margaret  — N.Y.C. 
National  Committee  for  Im- 
provement of  Nursing  Service. 
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1942  Macdonald,  Mary  E. — Direc- 
tor Basic  Program  — Boston 
College. 

1943  Thigpen,  Norma  W. — Educa- 
tional Director,  Baptist  Hos- 
pital, Memphis,  Tenn. 

1947  Nangle,  Grace  L. — Director 
of  Nurses,  Beverly  Hospital, 
Beverly. 

1948  Brown,  Mrs.  Barbara  Ecker- 
soll — Hopedale,  Staff  Nurse, 
M.G.H. 

Wetherbee,  Ethel  H. — Ass’t 
Director,  Lock  Haven  Hos- 
pital, Penna. 

1951  Reilly,  Mary  A. — Staff,  M. 

G.H. 

1952  Hutt,  Joan  B. — Student  rep- 
resentative, M.G.H. 

Also  present  were  three  guests 
who  are  so  closely  associated  with 
M.G.H.  that  they  might  easily  be 
called  part  of  our  family. 

Dorothy  Perkins — Ass’t  Director 
of  Nursing  Service,  Baker  Me- 
morial. 

Mary  A.  Maher — Eormerly  P.  H. 
Nursing  Coordinator  at  M.G.H. 
1938-1942.  Now  Nursing  Con- 
sultant— New  England  Medical 
Center,  Regional  Nursing  Pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  Eavreau — Mother  of  Claire 
Favreau  ’25. 

Greetings  were  received  from 
Minnie  Hollingsworth,  1897,  who 
was  present  in  spirit  if  not  in  person. 

While  we  partook  of  a delicious 
and  attractively  served  luncheon,  we 
listened  to  several  short,  entertaining 
speeches.  Miss  Sally  Johnson  gave 
us  some  practical  advice  on  the  art 
of  retiring.  It  was  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  “having  a plan” — for 


which  idea  she  gave  Carrie  Hall 
credit.  Miss  Carrie  Hall  told  of  her 
experience  and  success  with  Group 
Insurance — the  Harmon  Plan — with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  Then 
Miss  Sleeper  talked  of  the  changes 
at  M.G.H.  both  structural  and  func- 
tional. The  newest  building — The 
Research  Building — was  to  be  dedi- 
cated May  15th,  It  consists  of  six 
floors:  Animal  farm — top.  Biochem- 
istry— 5th,  Cancer — 4th,  Hunting- 
ton  Memorial,  also  Cancer — 3rd. 
Dr.  Walter  Bauer  (new  Chief  of 
Medical  Service) — 2nd,  Cardiovas- 
cular— 1st.  To  balance  this,  in  the 
Bulfinch  yard  there  are  plans  for  a 
new  Nurses’  Residence  for  which  the 
drive  is  now  on.  The  nurses’  rooms 
are  to  be  arranged  in  suites  with  all 
conveniences  close  at  hand.  Miss 
Sleeper  cited  figures  proving  beyond 
dispute  the  grave  necessity  of  new 
housing  facilities.  For  example,  90 
students  were  expected  in  the  fall 
(only  the  best  of  the  many  appli- 
cants), the  current  student  body  tot- 
alled 456.  Student  courses  included 
a 5 year  program  with  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, and  an  experimental  3 year 
course  (28  months  education,  8 
months  intership^)  each  with  a sep- 
arate chairman.  Graduate  assist- 
ants or  “internes  in  teaching”  re- 
placed student  assistants  in  the  ed- 
ucation department  and  these  in- 
cluded 3 in  Nursing,  2 in  Science  and 
7 on  wards  to  work  right  along  with 
the  students.  These  internes  later 
become  head  nurses  or  assistant  in- 
structors. The  “Team  plan”^  is  a 
new  unit  of  workers  — nurses  and 
auxiliary  workers  or  lay  personnel 
combined — which  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  the  Baker.  A 
big  change  among  the  doctors  is  the 
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plan  under  way  for  adoption  of 
group  medical  practice  under  the 
title  “M.G.H.  Associates.”  Miss 
Sleeper’s  talk  included  even  more  of 
the  startling  changes  going  on  to 
which  we  can  only  conclude  that 
they  are  by  no  means  asleep  under 
the  Ether  Dome. 

The  committee  who  planned  this 
luncheon  deserve  a note  of  thanks 
from  all  M.G.H.  Alumnae. 


1 See — First  Class  of  “Nurse  Internes”  cap- 
ped—June,  1951  QUARTERLY  RECORD. 

2 See— M.G.H.  Adjusts  to  New  Trends  in 
Nursing— June,  1951  QUARTERLY  REC- 
ORD 


MISS  McCRAE'S  LAST  CLASS 
GETS  TOGETHER 

The  class  of  1936  proudly  claims 
the  distinction  of  being  the  “last  of 
the  McCraes.”  This  year  they  are 
also  distinguished  as  the  15  year 
class.  These  two  facts,  plus  the  fact 
that  a great  many  of  us  hadn’t  seen 
each  other  since  “training  days”  fur- 
nished overwhelming  cause  for  a re- 
union so  the  date  was  set  for  May 
1 0 — at  the  time  of  the  League  Meet- 
ing in  Boston. 

Two-thirds  of  the  class  sent  re- 
plies to  the  89  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  the  committee  and  half  of 
these,  or  twenty-nine  members,  were 
able  to  attend.  A list  follows: 

FEBRUARY  SECTION 

Helen  Bent  Martin,  Reading 
Louise  Cronin  Fry,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Eleanor  Delaney  Halton,  Holyoke 
Joan  Dolan  McCluskey,  Somerville 
E.  Louise  Emerson  Howe,  Wellesley 
Dorothy  Emery  Cornell,  Cochituate 
Thelma  Ingles,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Rita  Keane  Murphy,  Waltham 
Bernice  Kimball  MacKay,  Lexington 
Evelyin  Lyons  Lawler,  Braintree 
Marie  Sherer  Andrews,  Watertown 
Anna  Sargent  McKinnon,  Andover 


SEPTEMBER  SECTION 
Eva  Bonier  Hardy,  Waltham 
Margaret  Emery,  Cochituate 
Carol  Coffin  Offenbach,  Melrose 
Lois  Gladding  Thompson,  Lexington 
Laura  Guptill  Blackler,  Milford 
Elizabeth  Johnston  Byrne,  Dorchester 
Kathryn  Lovejoy  McCabe,  Worcester 
- Lucille  Lyons  Taylor,  Gardner 
Edna  Mack  Gavitt,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Mary  Maguire  Frawley,  Braintree 
Louise  Moser,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Genevieve  Rice  Covell,  Cambridge 
Dorothy  Richardson,  Boston 
Marguerite  Vichules  Bourgeois.  Auburn- 
dale. 

SIMMONS  GROUP 

Mildred  Foster  Knight,  Shrewsbury 
Mary  Ormand  Sciuto,  New  Bedford 
Margaret  Robinson  Bays,  New  Ipswich, 

N.  H. 

Closest  relatives  couldn’t  have 
greeted  each  other  more  warmly 
than  these  classmates  who  found  that 
time  did  not  eradicate  the  friend- 
ships formed  in  three  years  of  un- 
mitigated struggle  toward  the  ideal 
set  up  by  their  able  leader  in  nurs- 
ing education — Miss  McCrae. 

Miss  Sleeper  welcomed  us  in  her 
own  gracious  manner  with  a tea 
served  in  her  attractive  Walcott 
House  apartmnet.  Everyone  was 
delighted  to  find  Miss  Sally  Johnson 
and  Nancy  Fraser  there  making  it 
seem  very  much  like  old  times.  Miss 
Viden  helped  with  the  tea  and  later 
served  as  a guide  on  our  tour  through 
the  hospital.  So  remarkable  were 
the  changes  that  even  with  Miss  Vi- 
den’s  helpful  explanations  we  felt 
quite  confused.  We  were  thrilled  to 
exchange  greetings  with  several  of 
the  “old”  doctors  encountered  in  the 
corridors — -Dr.  Bauer,  Dr.  Short,  Dr. 
Simmons. 

At  six  we  repaired  to  “Joseph’s” 
on  Dartmouth  St.  for  cocktails  and 
dinner.  Between  courses  of  Onion 
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Soup  au  gratin,  Brochette  of  Tender- 
loin, Sauce  Madeira,  and  Ice  Cream, 
the  Class  Secretary  gave  a statistical 
report  of  the  class  and  conducted  an 
informal  business  meeting.  Avail- 
able figures  showed  75  married  and 
14  not — 1 deceased.  This  amounts 
to  84%  of  the  class  married  which 
seemed  quite  high  at  the  time  but  an 
article  in  the  July  1951  Reader’s 
Digest  claims  that  93%  of  all  wom- 
en marry.  100  children  are  report- 
ed in  our  group — 60  boys  and  40 
girls.  For  number  of  progency  Grace 
Washburn  Kunkel  takes  the  prize 
with  a family  of  6 (4  girls,  2 boys). 
Four  have  4 children  apiece,  eleven 
have  3,  twenty-two  have  2,  and  six 
have  one — so  far.  (The  average 
family  in  the  U.  S.  is  supposed  to 
have  3 children).  Eva  Borner  Har- 
dy is  the  only  one  with  twins.  (Av- 
erage 1 in  86  births).  The  newest 
mother  in  our  class  was  Lois  Glad- 
ding Thompson  who  had  acquired 
a little  boy  by  adoption  just  the  day 
before — 5 years  old. 

Counting  a show  of  hands  among 
those  present,  we  have  at  least  15 
dogs  and  1 monkey  (belongs  to 
Cronin).  About  half  of  us  have  re- 
tired from  nursing  while  25%  are 
still  actively  engaged  in  this  pursuit 
— 18%  full  time  and  8%  part  time. 
Occupation  of  the  other  25%  is  un- 
known. Because  of  a lack  of  sig- 
nificant information,  the  statistical 
analysis  was  discontinued  at  this 
point.  More  detailed  news  of  indi- 
vidual members  will  be  found  in  the 
section  on  Class  News  in  this  and 
succeeding  Quarterlies. 

Business  consisted  of  a disburse- 
ment of  funds — a gift  of  twenty  dol- 
lars was  made  to  the  Endowment 
Fund  and  “floral  gardens”  were  sent 
to  Kay  Lynch  Foley  and  Kay  Wilson 


May  who  couldn’t  attend  because  of 
illness.  Marguerite  Bourgeois  was 
elected  to  serve  as  class  secretary 
until  the  twentieth  reunion. 

The  enthusiastic  response  to  this 
gathering  and  the  many,  many 
thanks  expressed  individually  and 
collectively  make  us  feel  this  was, 
indeed,  a successful  venture  well 
worth  repeating. 


The  rung  of  a ladder  was  never  meant  to 
rest  upon,  but  only  to  hold  a man's  foot  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  put  the  other  some- 
what higher. — Huxley 


SUMMER  SESSION  DEGREE  PRO- 
GRAM OFFERED  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSES 
AT  SIMMONS 

Under  the  new  program  set  up  at 
Simmons  College,  Public  Health 
nurses  will  now  be  able  to  complete 
work  for  a degree  by  attending  five 
successive  summer  sessions.  Eight 
semester  hours  of  credit  may  be 
transferred  from  other  approved  ed- 
ucational institutions  provided  the 
courses  are  comparable  to  those 
listed  and  have  been  completed  with 
a grade  of  “C”  or  better.  This  course 
was  set  up  at  the  request  of  several 
public  health  nursing  agencies  and 
departments  in  New  England. 

Late  afternoon  classes  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  first  and  second 
semesters  with  scheduled  classes 
meeting  from  4:15  to  5:55.  Any- 
one interested  in  further  information 
concerning  these  courses  will  please 
write  to  Simmons  College,  School  of 
Nursing,  300  The  Fenway,  Boston. 
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We  Pte^ent . 


• • LOUISE  G.  MOSER 


By  MARGUERITE  V.  BOURGEOIS,  '36 


For  this  educational  issue  of  the 
QUARTERLY  we  can’t  think  of  a 
more  fitting  person  to  present  than 
L.ouise  Moser,  class  of  1936.  Even 
back  in  our  training  days  our  class 
book  “Checks”  mentioned  some  of 
the  characteristics  which  classify 
Louise  as  forever  the  scholar.  We 
find  in  the  “Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment” of  the  class  — “I,  Louise 
Moser,  to  Warren  Library,  my  in- 
satiable thirst  for  books,”  and  in 
“Who’s  Who”  Louise  is  said  to  be 
“Most  Original.”  It  was  her  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  some- 
thing different,  we  believe,  which 
first  interested  her  in  Psychiatric 
Nursing  and  later  made  her  a pio- 
ned  in  exploring  the  newer  fields  of 
this  branch  of  nursing.  Her  achieve- 
ments are  best  demonstrated  in  her 
own  article  on  “Advanced  Psychia- 
tric Nursing”  reprinted  in  this  issue 
of  the  QUARTERLY.  Her  prepa- 
ration for  this  work  is  told  in  her 
own  words  in  answer  to  our  re- 
quest. Before  we  quote  from 
Louise’s  letter  we  just  want  to  point 
out  two  other  characteristics  which, 
no  doubt,  most  of  our  readers  will 
pick  out  for  themselves,  those  of 
modesty  and  a keen  sense  of  humor. 
And  now  to  quote: 

“You  ask  me  to  tell  you  about 
myself  so  you  can  put  it  in  the 
QUARTERLY  RECORD?  Do  you 
know  what  a job  that  is?  It  con- 
vinces me  that  I’ll  never  write  an 
autobiography. 


My  reason  for  going  to  nursing 
school  was  a simple  one;  it  was  dur- 
ing the  depression,  and  altho  I’d 
finished  college,  I was  making  a 
bare  living  working;  might  as  well 
make  a living  and  get  some  prac- 
tical education  at  the  same  time,  I 
figured.  Reason  for  choosing  M.  G. 
H.  was  equally  simple.  Having 
been  brought  up  in  North  Carolina 
and  sent  to  college  in  Ohio,  I want- 
ed to  live  in  Boston  for  three  years. 

At  that  time  it  was  clearly  my 
intention  to  do  psychiatric  nursing, 
and  I have  not  changed  my  mind 
about  that. 

With  me,  as  with  many  people, 
the  war  and  army  experience  seems 
to  mark  a dividing  line  in  my  out- 
look upon  work.  Previous  to  that, 
1 wanted  as  good  a job  as  possible 
in  a part  of  the  country  that  ap- 
pealed to  me.  This  included  Bal- 
timore (The  Sheppard  and  Enoch 
Pratt  Hospital),  Denver  (Colorado 
Psychopathic),  and  a state  hospital 
near  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Then  came  three  and  a half  years 
in  the  army  in  which  my  wanderlust 
was  more  than  satisfied,  and  my  pro- 
fessional ideas  more  crystallized. 
Now  I want  to  do  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, the  things  that  I believe  in, 
wherever  there  is  an  opportunity. 
That  has  been  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  three  years,  and  lately 
as  assistant  professor  here  at  Duke 
University  in  North  Carolina. 

Through  the  years  I have  become 
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more  convinced  of  the  need  to  bring 
psychiatric  nursing  closer  to  all 
nursing.  For  a long  time — starting 
perhaps  in  the  army — 1 have  be- 
lieved that  psychiatric  nursing  could 
be  taught  in  a general  hospital  in 
part  at  least,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  limited  to  the  psychiatric  unit 
or  hospital.  Here,  for  the  past  two 
years,  1 have  had  a chance  to  try 
that  in  a small  experimental  way. 
An  increased  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  nursing  staff  of  this  600-bed 
general  hospital  of  patients’  emo- 
tional problems  on  whatever  service 
they  may  be,  attests  in  some  degree 
to  its  success.  There  is  a long  way 
to  go  yet,  especially  in  curriculum 
planning  and  student  assignment 
and  supervision. 

My  main  job  is  the  program  for 
graduate  nurses  which  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  record.  As  you  can 
see,  I’ve  made  only  a start,  but  I 
think  this  kind  of  approach  to  psy- 
chiatric nursing  is  here  to  stay,  and 


I’m  happy  to  have  a part  in  it. 

To  keep  up  with  the  trends,  we 
all  have  to  have  a hobby,  don’t  we? 
Well,  mine  is  mountain  climbing, 
only  there  aren’t  any  mountains  in 
Durham.  Otherwise,  I like  a com- 
fortable apartment,  a car,  interest- 
ing vacations,  and  as  many  parties 
as  can  be  arranged.  Oh  yes,  1 took 
time  out  to  get  my  Master’s  at  the 
University  of  Washington  a few 
years  ago. 

Our  class  reunion  in  May  in  Bos- 
ton was  a lot  of  fun.  Am  sorry  I 
couldn’t  stop  with  you  on  my  way 
to  Maine  in  July  to  attend  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  National  Train- 
ing Laboratory  in  Group  Develop- 
ment — known  as  the  Group  Dy- 
namics Workshop.  This  was  a very 
worthwhile  experience  for  anyone 
who  works  with  groups  of  people. 

Now  — how  about  sending  us 
some  good  students? 

As  ever, 

Louise” 


ADVANCED  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING 

By  LOUISE  G.  MOSER,  R.N. 


^ HE  term  “psychiatric  nursing” 
involves  a great  deal  more  than 
the  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  It  in- 
cludes all  that  the  nurse  does  to  con- 
tribute to  the  mental  health  of  her 
patients  and  of  the  people  about  her. 

The  psychiatric  nurse  deals  with 
peoples’  feelings  and  thoughts  as 
well  as  their  physical  conditions. 
The  tool  she  uses  most  is  her  own 
self  — her  knowledge,  understand- 
ing, skill  in  inter-personal  relation- 


ships. Her  aim  is  to  help  people  be 
healthy,  both  mentally  and  physical- 
ly, the  two  being  inseparably  united. 

Nurses  skilled  in  psychiatric  tech- 
niques are  needed  in  public  health, 
in  general  as  well  as  in  mental  hos- 
pitals, in  teaching  and  administra- 
tion. As  their  number  increases,  so 
the  number  of  nurses  who  are  able 
to  take  an  active  role  in  the  preven- 
tion of  emotional  disorders  will  in- 
crease. Within  the  past  year  the  pro- 
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gram  in  Advanced  Psychiatric  Nurs- 
ing has  been  established  at  Duke 
University  through  the  support  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
under  the  National  Mental  Health 
Act.  This  is  in  accord  with  their 
policy  to  establish  teaching  centers 
in  different  areas  of  the  country  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
those  areas. 

This  program,  then,  has  been  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  in  these 
southeastern  states.  Its  aim  is  to  pre- 
pare nurses  for  head  nurse  and  first 
level  teaching  and  supervisory  posi- 
tions in  psychiatric  units  of  general 
and  mental  hospitals,  and  in  other 
mental  hygiene  and  psychiatric  serv- 
ices in  the  community. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  emotional  prob- 
lems and  reactions  of  the  ordinary, 
average  individual.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  the  psychosoma- 
tic and  the  psychoneurotic,  as  well 
as  to  the  psychotic  patient. 

Eighteen  semester  hours  are  de- 
voted to  courses  within  the  clinical 
specialty;  these  involve  both  theory 
and  practice.  They  are  within  the 
framework  of  the  total  program  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
Education  degree.  The  student’s 
major  is  nursing  education;  her  area 
of  concentration  in  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing. Clinical  facilities  include  the 
general  wards,  psychiatric  unit  and 
out  - patient  department  of  Duke 
Hospital,  State  hospitals  at  Raleigh 
and  at  Butler,  Highland  Hospital  in 
Ashville,  child  guidance  clinics,  and 
nursery  schools. 

To  be  admitted,  the  student  must 
have  had  experience  with  psychia- 
tric patients,  either  as  a student  or 


as  a graduate.  If  a nurse  is  interested 
but  lacks  this  basic  background  she 
can  make  arrangements  to  secure  it. 

We  hope  that  through  courses 
such  as  this,  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  psychiatric  nursing  will  in- 
crease so  that  basic  psychiatric  ex- 
perience will  become  available  to  all 
students  in  nursing  schools. 

There  are  many  nurses  who  are 
not  able  to  devote  the  necessary 
time  to  completion  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Nursing  Education  de- 
gree. However,  some  can  spend  a 
year  in  advanced  study,  provided  it 
will  be  of  immediate  and  practical 
help  to  them. 

In  this  case  the  nurse  may  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  “clinical  year”.  This 
consists  of  two  semesters  and  two 
months  in  the  summer.  It  begins 
with  the  fall  semester.  The  student 
will  take  the  complete  eighteen-se- 
mester-hour sequence  of  courses  in 
psychiatry  and  psychiatric  nursing, 
and  related  subjects  according  to 
her  own  needs  and  interests.  She 
may  do  this  without  previous  col- 
lege work. 

A limited  number  of  stipends  are 
available  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service;  these  will  be 
be  granted  on  a competitive  basis  to 
those  who  have  demonstrated  parti- 
cular aptitude  for  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing. 


Miss  Moser  (Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Boston,  1936,  A.B.  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Ohio;  M.N.  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Washington)  is  director 
of  the  Program  in  Advanced  Psychiatric 
Nursing.  Nurses  interested  in  the  program 
should  write  Miss  Moser,  Box  3439,  Duke 
Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Reprinted  from  “Tar  Heel  Nurse’’ — De- 
cember, 1950. 
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SOME  NEWER  DRUGS 
PRESENTED 

On  May  28,  1951  the  Alumnae 
Meeting  was  devoted  to  a request 
program,  a presentation  of  some  of 
the  newer  drugs.  Unfortunately  this 
is  such  a large  field  to  cover,  that 
several  expressed  disappointment  at 
the  choice  of  research  drugs  rather 
than  those  commonly  prescribed  by 
their  L.M.D.’s.  Perhaps  these  will 
be  taken  up  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Vincent  Cervizzi,  M.G.H. 
Pharmacist,  was  the  principal  speak- 
er. The  drugs  he  described  suggest 
the  extensive  research  going  on  with- 
in our  hospital  walls.  This  is  no 
news  to  use,  but  the  unfamiliar 
sound  of  the  drug  names  and  their 
remarkable  uses  makes  us  realize 
more  than  ever  how  well  M.G.H. 
keeps  pace  with  the  newest  scientific 
discoveries.  A brief  resume  of  the 
material  presented  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  some.  Those  desiring  more  de- 
tailed information  can  write  to  the 
drug  company  whose  name  appears 
in  parenthesis  after  the  trade  names. 

BENODAINE  HYDROCHLO- 
RIDE (Merck)  is  a synthetic  com- 
pound with  properties  which  cancel 
the  effect  of  adrenalin.  It  is,  there- 
fore, useful  in  detecting  adrenalin- 
producing  tumors  which  sometimes 
occur.  For  example,  if  the  tumor  is 
secreting  adrenalin  and  causing  a 
paroxysmal  hypertension,  an  injec- 
tion of  BENODAINE  will  cause  a 
significant  fall  in  blood  pressure. 
Surgical  removal  of  the  tumor  will 
cure  this  type  of  hypertension. 

About  every  twenty  years  alka- 
loids are  extracted  from  the  plant 
VERATRUM  VIRIDE  (the  Am- 
erican White  Helebore  of  our 
swamplands)  and  hailed  as  a new 


discovery.  This  time  it’s  VERILOID 
(Ricker).  Even  in  ancient  times 
these  alkaloids  were  used  for  the 
treatment  of  essential  hypertension. 
Today,  of  course,  the  drug  is  more 
potent  and  less  toxic  than  ever  be- 
fore. Even  so,  the  dosage  must  be 
carefully  adjusted  and  an  antidote 
readily  available  to  prevent  compli- 
cations. With  proper  care,  however, 
prolonged  therapy  over  a period  of 
months  or  years  is  possible  with 
VERILOID. 

BANTHINE  BROMIDE  (Searle) 
is  a most  satisfactory  preparation 
for  the  treatment  of  peptic  ulcer. 
By  acting  on  the  autonomic  nervous 
system,  it  consistently  reduces  the 
hypermotility  and  usually  the  hp- 
peracidity  associated  with  peptic  ul- 
cer. Since  no  severe  reactions  have 
been  encountered  in  the  use  of  BAN- 
THINE, it  is  preferred  to  ATRO- 
PINE or  TRASENTINE. 

N.P.H.  INSULIN  (Squibb)  was 
discussed,  but  since  this  was  amply 
covered  at  a previous  Alumnae 
Meeting,  we’ll  refer  you  to  the  JUNE 
1951  QUARTERLY  — “Dr.  Har- 
wood Speaks  on  Diabetes.” 

Three  anticoagulants  and  their 
relative  merits  were  next  presented 
— DICUMAROL  (Squibb),  HEPA- 
RIN and  TROMEXAN.  The  first 
of  these  is  slower  acting  but  has  a 
much  more  lasting  effect.  The  other 
two  act  rapidly  and  are  quickly 
eliminated.  The  high  cost  to  patients 
is  also  notable  in  the  case  of  TRO- 
MEXAN. Of  course,  the  adminis- 
tration of  drugs  of  this  type  must 
be  accompanied  by  frequent  labora- 
tory check  ups  to  prevent  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

A colored,  sound  film  on  “Strep- 
tomycin Drugs  in  the  Treatment  of 
Tuberculosis”  presented  through  the 
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courtesy  of  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons 
occupied  the  second  half  of  the  pro- 
gram. I’m  sure  that  those  of  us  who 
witnessed  this  excitingly  realistic 
piece  of  art  will  long  remember  its 
lesson. 


DR.  CLARK  SPEAKS  ON  ACTH 
AND  CORTISONE 

The  members  of  the  senior  class 
were  guests  at  the  April  meeting  of 
the  M.G.H.  Nurses  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  William  S.  Clark  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  an  associ- 
ate of  Dr.  Bauer  in  the  Arthritis 
Clinic,  discussed  some  of  the  current 
knowledge  on  ACTH  and  Cortisone. 

Much  investigative  work  had 
been  carried  on  in  relation  to  the 
adrenal  gland  and  it’s  functioning 
under  stress  situations,  such  as  rage 
or  fright.  The  function  of  the  ad- 
renal cortex  remained  a mystery  for 
some  time.  Through  research  it  was 
determined  that  it  contained  a group 
of  substances  called  cortico  steroids, 
designated  as  compounds  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E and  many  others. 

In  the  late  ’30’s,  the  concept  of 
the  alarm  reaction  was  developed. 
If  an  individual  is  wounded,  due  to 
the  alarm  reaction  the  whole  adrenal 
gets  to  work  and  produces  these 
steroids  to  meet  the  situation.  Con- 
versely, if  a person  is  very  badly  in- 
jured as  in  extensive  burns,  the  ad- 
renal may  tire  and  fail  to  function. 

The  Army  became  interested  and 
pressed  for  further  synthesis  of  all 
the  compounds.  Compounds  E and 
F seemed  most  potent.  After  the 
war  Compound  E was  isolated  as 
Cortisone.  Preliminary  use  on  pa- 
tients with  Rheumatoid  Arthritis 
produced  amazing  results. 


The  pituitary  for  master  gland 
of  the  body)  secretes  among  its 
many  hormones  one  called  the  ad- 
reno  - cortico  - trophic  hormone 
(ACTH).  The  ACTH  stimulates 
the  adrenal  cortex  to  increased  ac- 
tivity, thereby  producing  cortisone — 
like  hormones  such  as:  Compound 
E (cortisone)  which  produces  sugar 
from  protein,  the  N.  hormones 
which  cause  nitrogen  retention  and 
also  verilism;  and  the  DOCA  hor- 
mone (Desoxy-corticosterone  Ace- 
tate) which  retains  salt. 

Side  effects  may  occur  with  use 
of  either  drug,  but  with  regulated 
doses  it  is  possible  to  avoid  unde- 
sirable outcomes  such  as  hirsuism, 
edema  with  cardiac  involvement,  di- 
abetes. One  difficulty  also  is  the 
lack  of  knowledge  on  how  long  pa- 
tients can  be  carried  on  the  drugs 
without  serious  side  effects  or  with- 
out producing  a lazy  pituitary  or 
adrenal  gland. 

Among  precautions  used  during 
treatment  are  checks  for  diabetes 
by  urinalysis  and  blood  studies,  daily 
weights,  frequent  blood  pressure  re- 
cordings, and  added  potassium  in- 
take. 

There  are  some  conditions  which 
these  drugs  can  help.  In  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis  the  aches  and  swelling  will 
disappear  but  the  condition  is  not 
cured  and  symptoms  may  return. 
In  Rheumatic  Fever,  the  drugs  have 
been  used  successfully.  In  Lupus 
Erythematosis  Disseminata  the  re- 
sult is  only  temporary. 

Essentially  these  are  anti-inflam- 
matory agents  which  suppress  in- 
flammation without  affecting  the 
cause.  Therefore,  the  chief  indica- 
tion is  in  those  conditions  where  in- 
flammation exists  which  will  run  it- 
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self  out  in  time,  but  which  during 
the  cycle  could  cause  irreversible 
damage;  such  conditions  as  Rheu- 
matic Fever,  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  Exfoliative  Dermatitis. 


PREVIEWS  OF  FALL  ALUMNAE 
MEETINGS 

October  30,  1951— AFTERNOON 
MEETING— 3:00  p.m. 

This  meeting  is  especially  plan- 
ned for  our  retired  graduates  at  their 
request,  but  everyone  is  welcome  to 
attend. 

A conducted  tour  of  the  newer 
hospital  buildings  will  precede  the 
meeting  if  enough  requests  are  re- 
ceived to  warrant  it. 

Miss  Sleeper  will  give  an  illustrat- 
ed talk  on  her  visit  to  some  of  the 
European  hospitals  this  summer. 
She  will  also  give  a brief  resume  of 
some  of  the  changes  in  nursing  tech- 
niques — especially  in  the  care  of 
Private  Patients.  Time  will  be  al- 
lowed for  questions  and  discussion. 

November  27,  1951 — 

EVENING  MEETING 

Dr.  George  A.  Bourgeois  will  talk 
on  the  Extraperitoneal  Cesarean  Sec- 
tion with  motion  picture  and  slides. 

Dr.  Bourgeois,  an  Instructor,  De- 
partment of  Gynecology,  Tufts  Col- 
lege Medical  School,  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Extraperi- 
toneal Cesarean  Section  for  many 
years  and  devised  new  methods  of 
approach  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  this  difficult  operation.  He  has 
written  many  papers  on  this  subject, 
the  first  appearing  in  1945  Am.  J. 


Obs.  & Gyn. — “A  Peritoneal  Stain- 
ing Technique  for  Extraperitoneal 
Cesarean  Section”  and  the  last  still 
to  go  to  press.  His  “Surgical  Anat- 
omy of  Extraperitoneal  Cesarean 
Section”  (with  L.  E.  Phaneuf,  M.D.) 
in  the  February,  1949  Am.  J.  Obs. 
& Gyn.  has  been  a great  help  to  those 
studying  the  technique  of  this  op- 
eration. After  reviewing  the  va- 
rious methods  of  doing  an  Extra- 
peritional  Caesarian  Section  Stans- 
field  and  Drabble,  in  the  Lancet 
(Jan.  13,  1951),  a British  Medical 
Journal,  state  “We  now  use  the  tech- 
nique of  Bourgeois  and  Phaneuf.” 

Dr.  Bourgeois  has  addressed 
many  medical  societies  on  this  sub- 
ject including  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Obstetricians,  Gynecolog- 
ists and  Abdominal  Surgeons,  The 
American  Gynecological  Society, 
and  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Because  of  his  wide  experience  in 
teaching  and  speaking,  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  still  another  version 
of  this  subject  of  special  interest  to 
us  as  nurses  and  as  women. 

Winifred  G.  Wilson,  Chairman 

Program  Committee 


CLASS  SECRETARIES  AND 
MEMBERS 

Will  you  please  let  us  hear  when 
a member  is  ill  or  “shut-in”.  Per- 
haps she  would  like  to  hear  from  us. 
We  want  her  to  know  that  we  are 
thinking  of  her. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
Margaret  M.  Matthie,  Chairman 
Address:  Out-Patient  Department, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
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PAINTING 

By  ANNA  M.  VIDEN,  '18 

Is  a hobby  a hobby  when  you  do 
it  only  on  vacation?  Does  a hobby 
cease  to  be  a hobby  when  you  pro- 
duce nothing  but  yearning  from 
month  to  month  until  the  summer 
holidays  when  you  can  get  out  those 
brushes  and  squeeze  oily  pigment 
onto  a board?  If  it  can  still  be  called 
a hobby  then  I love  my  hobby. 

My  first  love  was  pencil  sketching 
and  many  an  evening  did  I enjoy 
sitting  around  the  table  with  Frank 
Rhines,  our  instructor,  learning  line 
of  vision  and  perspective.  (Ask 
Miss  Sleeper,  she  also  learned  the 
meaning  of  line  of  vision  and  per- 
spective around  the  same  table.) 
There  were  many  days  between  my 
high  school  days  where  I learned  my 
ABC’s  in  charcoal  and  these  days 
with  Frank  Rhines  during  which  I 
did  nothing  in  the  way  of  art.  It  was 
very  stimulating  watching  our  in- 
structor help  the  other  students  and 
criticize  their  work.  I remember 
one  time  when  he  asked  me  if  I were 
a seagull  — you  see  from  my  line 
of  vision  I could  look  right  down 
into  a chimney  on  my  building.  How- 
ever, I progressed  into  some  finished 
pictures.  Then  my  brother-in-law 
entered  the  scene. 

“Why  don’t  you  use  color?  You’ll 
find  it  a much  more  interesting  me- 
dium, and  not  so  cold  as  black  and 
white  pencil”  He  permitted  me  to 
use  his  colors  and  his  brushes  (quite 
a concession  since  brushes  are  sacred 
to  artists)  and  I produced  my  first 
oil.  (You  never  “copy”  unless  you 


are  a very  skilled  artist  or  an  ex- 
traordinary good  counterfeiter).  It 
was  a masterpiece  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  even  my  brother-in- 
law  who  knows  art,  conceided  that 
“It  was  good”.  At  the  moment  it 
hangs  on  the  wall  in  our  assistant 
purchasing  agent’s  office. 

From  then  on  oils  have  fascinated 
me. 

You  don’t  have  to  know  why  you 
do  this  or  why  you  do  that  (con- 
trary to  what  a painter  tells  you). 
You  see  an  old  barn  and  you  want 
to  paint  it;  you  watch  the  ocean 
waves  and  wish  you  had  what  the 
.Tapanese  have,  the  ability  to  take 
one  glance  at  the  ocean  and  put  a 
whole  story  with  a few  strokes  of  a 
bursh  on  tapestry. 

Mrs.  Bygrave  thinks  tennis  is  the 
best  hobby  in  the  world,  but  you 
grow  inevitably  too  old  to  play  tennis 
and  you  must  have  a partner,  and 
it’s  important  to  have  weather.  Now 
take  painting,  or  art  of  whatever 
medium,  you  are  never  too  old,  you 
can  do  it  alone  (preferably  and  es- 
sential), you  can  do  it  indoors  and 
outdoors,  you  can  even  do  it  without 
a brush,  without  anything  at  all.  Does 
that  sound  foolish?  Let  me  explain: 
Every  tree  has  a different  shape 
and  a different  color,  the  ocean 
changes  from  blue  to  green,  and 
back  to  blue  while  you  are  watching 
it,  the  clouds  have  the  most  magni- 
ficent formations  and  never  twice 
alike;  even  a spray  of  flowers  takes 
on  life  once  you  have  taken  up  paint- 
ing with  color.  Everything,  every- 
where becomes  a picture  framed  by 
nature.  You  are  continually  creat- 
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ing  and  producing  pictures  in  your 
mind’s  eye,  storing  some  of  them 
away  for  future  use.  Hence  you  be- 
come a creator  of  pictures,  collec- 
ting your  motifs  from  all  around  you. 

It  is  a fact  that  three-quarters  of 
a picture  is  done  by  mental  pro- 
cesses and  the  other  quarter  putting 
it  on  canvas.  You  become  very  cri- 
tical, not  always  to  the  good;  you 
create  beauty  where  no  one  else  sees 
it.  For  instance,  an  old  sea-soaked 
log  on  the  beach  gives  motif  to  an 
otherwise  uninteresting  scene.  Snow 
is  never  white,  it  is  blue,  purple, 
yellow,  depending  on  the  surround- 
ings. 

Painting,  like  playing  the  piano, 
does  something  for  the  soul,  it 
soothes  it.  Time  flies.  Did  you  ever 
become  fanatical  about  finishing  a 
crossword  puzzle?  Well  — you  get 
the  same  urge  about  finishing  a pic- 
ture. The  wonderful  part  of  oil  is 
that  you  can  superimpose  one  color 
on  the  other  if  you  make  a mistake, 
or  change  your  idea  in  the  middle  of 
a picture.  This  cannot  be  done  with 
watercolor. 

I have  experienced  hope,  despair, 
then  elation  and  inward  pride  when 
someone  says  my  work  is  good. 

To  be  sure  this  hobby  is  a bit  ex- 
pensive especially  if  you  go  in  for 
very  large  pictures.  Canvas  board 
sells  from  35  cents  up.  If  you  make 
you  own  large  canvasses  by  stretch- 
ing cloth  over  wooden  frames  with 
adjustable  corners  the  framework 
runs  into  money.  Oils  come  in  small 
tubes  for  twenty-five  cents  up  to  one 
dollar  and  more  for  larger  tubes. 
One  fair  sized  picture  takes  on  an 
average  one  whole  50  cent  tube  of 
white  paint.  Frames  for  large  pic- 


tures are  very  expensive.  A small 
plain  wooden  frame  6x9  might  be 
$2.50,  but  a very  large  and  wide 
gold  frame  could  cost  $75.00  and 
more.  Then  of  course  there  is  the 
thinner,  linseed  oil  and  varnish  for 
the  finished  picture.  And  a very 
important  item — the  brushes.  They 
are  expensive,  a small  sable  brush 
costs  about  75  cents  and  some  larger 
ones  cost  $1.50  and  up,  and  an  ar- 
tist must  have  oodles  of  brushes  to 
ply  his  trade.  If  you  can  sell  some 
of  your  work,  and  I have  been  for- 
tunate in  selling  some,  and  also 
painting  some  cottages  by  commis- 
sion, it  helps  to  pay  for  material,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  someone  thinks  enough 
of  your  work  to  want  to  pay  for  it. 

I’m  no  Grandma  Moses  but  I 
have  fun,  and  I challenge  anyone  to 
claim  a better  and  more  satisfying 
hobby. 


REMINDER 

Please  don’t  forget  to  send  in 
your  contribution  to  the  New  Nurses’ 
Home  Fund.  Many  donations  have 
come  in  already,  but  this  is  just  to 
remind  those  of  you  who  have  been 
too  busy  with  summer  vacations. 


Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of  all 
education  is  the  ability  to  make  yourself  do 
the  thing  you  have  to  do,  when  it  ought  to 
be  done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not;  it  is  the 
first  lesson  that  ought  to  be  learned;  and 
however  early  a man’s  training  begins,  it 
probably  is  the  last  lesson  that  he  learns 
thoroughly. — Huxley 
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NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  PHYLLIS  PATON  WELCH,  '36 


A VIGOROUS  nation-wide  cam- 
paign  is  being  conducted  at  this 
time  by  the  Committee  on  Careers 
in  Nursing  to  interest  more  young 
women  in  this  profession.  We,  in 
turn,  as  graduates  of  one  of  the  first 
and  greatest  schools  for  nurses 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for 
wider  recruitment  of  nurses,  and 
the  raising  of  funds  for  our  own 
nursing  scholarships.  A study  has 
been  made  of  these  problems  as  they 
exist  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  there  are  grave  defects 
in  the  present  system  that  require 
immediate  attention. 

When  the  modern  schools  of  nurs- 
ing were  founded  approximately 
one  hundred  years  ago  they  were 
based  on  the  apprentice  system.  At 
that  time  the  hospital  charged  the 
student  nurse  no  tuition,  but  paid 
her  a small  monthly  allowance  and 
provided  her  living  while  she 
“worked  out”  whatever  she  received 
in  education,  maintenance  and 
spending  money. 

Times  have  changed.  Any  hos- 
pital patient  who  witnesses  the  many 
exacting  tasks  which  a nurse  now 
carries  out  will  be  convinced  that 
her  background  must  include  hours 
of  scientific  study,  as  well  as  a ready 
mind  and  a willing,  able  body.  To- 
day the  hospitals  charge  relatively 
large  amounts  for  tuition,  so  that 
the  nursing  student  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  four  hundred  dollars 
or  more  to  start  her  training  in  any 
of  the  recognized  hospitals  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  is  clear  that  the  day 
of  the  paid  apprentice  is  gone.  The 


training  for  the  profession  of  nurs- 
ing has  evolved  in  a manner  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  physician  who 
historically  began  his  studies  by 
driving  his  preceptor’s  horse  and 
gathering  in  the  crumbs  of  know- 
ledge by  observation. 

These  changing  trends  are  often 
not  recognized  by  the  public  which 
does  not  appreciate  that  it  has  a 
responsibility  for  the  education  of 
nurses.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  hospitals  should  provide  the 
entire  training  of  nurses  and  should- 
er its  consequent  expense.  A mo- 
ment’s reflection,  however,  will  show 
that  it  is  the  community  as  much  as 
the  hospital  that  will  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  more  and  better 
nurses.  Today  the  nurse  probably 
ranks  close  to  the  teacher  as  an 
agent  of  social  security.  Though 
she  is  not  needed  as  continuously 
to  serve  the  interests  of  childhood 
and  adolescence,  her  knowledge  is 
required  many  times  throughout  the 
life  span  of  every  person.  Her  role 
is  indispensable  as  a member  of  the 
health  service  engaged  in  therapy, 
the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the 
protection  of  health. 

Nurses  make  responsible  mothers 
and  citizens.  It  is  of  interest  that 
approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
nurses  trained  in  our  hospitals  re- 
turn to  their  communities  as  wives 
and  mothers,  sometimes  shortly  af- 
ter their  period  of  training.  Accord- 
ing to  a statistical  study  by  Mar- 
garet D.  West^  published  in  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition  of 
The  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
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ing,  however,  “ . . . Nurses  con- 
tinue to  work  for  more  years,  on  the 
average,  than  do  other  women. 
About  44  per  cent  of  all  white  wom- 
en in  their  twenties  are  in  the  labor 
force,  while  about  51  per  cent  of 
all  graduate  nurses  in  that  age  group 
are  active  in  their  profession.  This 
difference  continues  through  life.  . . 
Today  many  married  women  tend 
to  return  to  their  professional  life 
after  their  children  are  grown.  . . ” 

It  should  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  the  ultimate  contribution 
of  nurses  is  often  greater  to  their 
communities  than  to  their  relatively 
small  hospital  circle. 

A most  valuable  stimulant  to  the 
profession  would  be  furnished  by 
a great  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  scholarships  for  nursing 
schools.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  almost  non-existent.  In  most 
hospitals  today  the  only  source 
from  which  money  can  be  procured 
in  times  of  financial  emergency  is  a 
loan  fund.  These  amounts  must  be 
repaid,  many  loans  bearing  rates  of 
interest.  We  suggest  that  the  largest 
number  of  students  would  be 
reached  if  scholarships  were  an- 
nounced and  issued  through  the 
principal’s  office  of  the  local  high 
school.  These  scholarships  would 
be  payable  to  the  hospital  of  the 
student’s  choice  upon  entry.  This 
still  leaves  the  selection  of  the  can- 
didates to  the  hospitals,  yet  en- 
courages recruitment  by  permitting 
all  students  to  entertain  the  possi- 
bility of  entering  the  nursing  pro- 
fession despite  financial  difficulties. 

Many  students  awarded  $100  or 
$150  will  be  encouraged  to  earn  the 
balance  to  assure  their  further  edu- 


cation. Furthermore,  nursing  schol- 
arships indicate  the  recognition  of 
equal  status  between  nursing  stu- 
dents and  liberal  arts  students — a 
recognition  that  their  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  are 
of  equal  value.  Such  a project  is 
far  more  desirable  than  federal  sub- 
sidy of  the  nursing  schools,  a move 
that  may  be  forced  if  America  re- 
mains apathetic  to  this  all  important 
problem. 

The  inauguration  of  a program 
of  nursing  scholarships  and  its  con- 
tinued stimulation  and  application  is 
very  properly  the  duty  of  the  alum- 
nae of  the  M.G.H.  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, an  organization  that  should  rec- 
ognize the  shortcomings  of  the  pres- 
ent system  more  readily  than  the 
general  public. 


* Mrs.  West  is  a statistician  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Health  Methods,  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency. 
She  is  co-author  of  “Nursing  Schools  at  the 
Mid-Century.” 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
M.G.H.  GROUP 

The  M.G.H.  Nurses  of  Southern 
California  met  for  lunch  and  spent 
a very  pleasant  afternoon  in  Mrs. 
Walter’s  patio.  Mr.  Burke  and  12 
of  us  were  there.  Miss  Myral  M. 
Sutherland,  1900;  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Burke  (Regina  Horton,  1912);  Mrs. 
Homer  A.  Hansen  (Marie  Huber, 
1915);  Mrs.  H.  S.  Irwin  (Lucile 
Kalb,  1917);  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gourdeau 
(Bessie  Cutler,  1917);  Miss  Kath- 
erine MacDonald,  1918;  Miss  Rose 
A.  Munger,  1919;  Mrs.  Howard  W. 
Hayes  (Ruth  Hartzell);  Mrs.  David 
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S.  Walter  (Edith  Moulton,  1920); 
Dr.  Elinor  Lee  Beebe,  1922;  Mrs. 
Vera  Downes  (Vera  Wade,  1926); 
Mrs.  Barbara  A.  Swanson  (Barbara 
A.  Kalnib,  1935);  and  Mary  E. 
Spies,  1941. 

We  were  sorry  that  Eileen  Glynn, 
1936,  and  Helen  Kneeland,  1944, 
were  on  duty  so  they  could  not  be 
with  us. 

Miss  Sutherland  received  a letter 
from  Harriet  J.  Allyn,  1893,  now 
residing  at  1157  North  Vista  St., 
Hollywood  46,  California.  She  was 
84  in  May. 

Mrs.  Burke  is  very  active  on  nurs- 
ing committees,  and  they  are  work- 
ing for  a five-year  course  with  The 
State  College.  Mrs.  Marion  Ran- 
dell  Bryant  is  Director  of  the  County 
Health  Department  of  San  Diego, 
and  is  doing  a fine  piece  of  work  in 
health  education. 

Dr.  Beebe  had  a delightful  visit 
with  Miss  Minnie  Pohe  who  is  now 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
Washington.  She  was  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  Veterans  Hospitals. 

Ruth  Hayes  is  supervisor  of  vol- 
unteer nurses  aides  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

We  are  sending  the  M.G.H.  Li- 
brary a gift  in  memory  of  Bernita 
Platt,  1920,  who  was  in  charge  of 
1 the  Infirmary  at  Claremont. 

|‘  We  plan  a luncheon,  and  social 
j "meeting  once  a year.  Our  future 
I date  is  for  the  last  Saturday  in  April, 
/ so  will  any  M.G.H.  nurses  who  can 
join  us  in  Southern  California,  please 
fi  write  to  Miss  Myral  M.  Sutherland, 
i 1620  North  Halliston,  Pasadena  6, 
^ California. 


M.G.H.  IN  THE  NEWS 

For  those  alumnae  who  do  not 
see  a Boston  newspaper,  here  are 
some  of  the  doings  at  M.G.H.  that 
“made  the  news.” 

On  May  16  the  new  research 
building  was  formally  dedicated  with 
an  attendance  of  four  thousand. 

May  20th  an  M.G.H.  student  be- 
came a cover  girl.  The  Boston  Sun- 
day Herald  on  the  cover  of  its  rota- 
gravure  section  depicted  Miss  Ju- 
liann  Slabough  in  her  student  uni- 
form pouring  medicines.  Within 
were  more  pictures  of  students  and 
graduate  nurses  at  the  hospital  to 
illustrate  the  many  states  and  coun- 
tries from  which  our  nursing  staff 
come.  The  following  week  the  Her- 
ald carried  pictures  of  the  students 
enjoying  various  recreations. 

On  July  17th  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  subcommittee  on  health 
heard  a report  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  nation’s  volun- 
tary health  insurance  plans,  the 
work  of  a group  of  four  experts 
headed  by  Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark,  Gen- 
eral Director  of  M.G.H. 

July  2nd  marked  the  capping  of 
the  second  group  of  student  nurse 
internes.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Faxon  ad- 
dressed the  group. 

^ sH 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL 
OF  NURSING,  JULY  ISSUE,  con- 
tains an  excellent  summary  of  pro- 
ceedings at  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education  Convention  held 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  May.  Miss 
Ruth  Sleeper,  former  President  of 
the  League  and  Miss  Lucille  Petry, 
Ass’t  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal speakers.  Attendants  at  the 
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Convention  also  heard  Miss  Eleanor 
P.  Bowen  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Nursing  and  former 
Science  Instructor  at  M.G.H.  de- 
scribe the  newest  trends  in  teaching 
science  in  schools  of  nursing. 

❖ ❖ -Y- 

“M.G.H.  NIGHT  AT  POPS”  had 
an  excellent  committee  to  assure  its 
success,  financially  and  socially.  The 
BOSTON  POST  listed  the  following 
among  the  committee  members,  all 
of  whom  are  active  workers  in  the 
M.G.H.  family:  Mrs.  S.  Samuel  Ba- 
ker, Mrs.  Everett  Trask,  Mrs.  Har- 
vey Friedman,  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Gross 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Shelby  Harrington,  Miss 
Alice  Dempsey,  Miss  Elsie  Salmi, 
Miss  Cecile  Littlefield,  Miss  Anna 
Viden,  Miss  Eleanor  Pitman,  Miss 
Helen  O’Day,  Miss  Helen  Gilmore, 
Miss  Gladys  Keith,  Miss  Jean  Chir- 
on and  Miss  Louise  Brown.  Ad- 
vance registration  indicated  a goodly 
sum  would  be  realized  for  the  “New 
Nurses  Residence  Fund.” 

❖ :|:  rp 

THE  NEW  RESEARCH  BUILD- 
ING at  M.G.H.  played  host  to  more 
than  4000  visitors  at  its  opening 
day  exercises  on  May  16th.  Vol- 
unteer guides  and  staff  members  es- 
corted the  guests  through  the  new 
building. 

^ ^ 

“THE  M.G.H.  NEWS  AND  THE 
WORLD” — Miss  Florence  Morris- 
sey, R.N.,  former  Chief  Anesthetist 
at  the  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
retired  in  May  to  complete  32  years 
of  service  with  the  M.G.H.  family. 
She  was  presented  with  a gift  by 
members  of  the  Infirmary  staff.  Doc- 
tors Schall,  Mosher  and  Meltzer 

made  the  presentation  to  Miss  Mor- 


issey.  During  her  stay  at  the  In- 
firmary she  has  served  in  over  30,- 
000  cases. 

:it  Hs  * 

Dr.  Paul  White,  an  able  and  de- 
voted member  of  the  M.G.H.  staff, 
writes  an  excellent  report  of  Dr. 
James  H.  Means’  “long,  useful  and 
devoted  career”  as  Chief  of  the  Med- 
ical Services  at  M.G.H.  in  the  July 
and  August  “M.G.H.  News.”  Dr. 
Means  was  one  of  the  first  full  time 
workers  on  the  medical  staff,  he  be- 
ing the  second  chief  of  the  com- 
bined East  and  West  Medical  Serv- 
ices. 

Dr.  Means  graduated  as  top  man 
in  the  class  of  1911  from  Harvard 
Medical.  He  followed  an  East  Med- 
ical internship  at  M.G.H.  with  work 
at  Carnegie  and  in  Copenhagen.  In 
1913  Dr.  Means  was  appointed  Wal- 
cott Fellow  and  one  year  later  he 
set  up  the  Metabolism  Laboratory 
at  M.G.H.  Here  was  begun  his  life- 
long studies  of  the  Thyroid  Gland 
and  its  Diseases.  Following  service 
abroad  in  World  War  I with  Base 
Hosp.  No.  6 he  returned  to  M.G.H. 
and  became  Chief  of  Medical  Serv- 
ices and  Jackson  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine  in  1923. 

Dr.  Means  is  responsible  for  main- 
taining “a  fine  balance  between  the 
broad  field  of  internal  medicine  and 
the  specialties  in  practice,  research 
and  teaching,”  because  of  his  skill, 
patience  and  wisdom  in  directing  the 
Medical  Service.  Under  his  guid- 
ance Weekly  Medical  Grand  Rounds 
has  gathered  workers  from  all 
branches  of  medicine  throughout  the 
world  to  bring  renown  to  M.G.H. 
and  set  an  example  for  many  sister 
institutions. 

Dr.  Means  is  the  author  of  many 
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volumes  of  medical  papers  and 
among  them  can  be  listed  articles  of 
historical  importance  presenting  new 
discoveries  relating  to  etiology,  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  of  diseases. 
The  Medical  Research  building  cul- 
minates for  Dr.  Means  and  his  asso- 
ciates years  of  hopeful  planning.  Dr. 


White  closes  his  tribute  by  extend- 
ing the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the 
entire  hospital  to  Dr.  Means. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Miss  Ruth  Sleeper,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  and  Nursing 
Service,  attended  the  United  Na- 
tions Sessions  this  past  month. 


THE  REFERRAL  PLAN  AT  M.G.H. 

By  RUTH  FARRISEY,  1938 


^ HE  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
Record  no  doubt  have  heard 
about  or  have  had  themselves  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  Greater 
Boston  Inter-agency  Referral  Plan. 
But  in  brief  review,  for  those  who 
are  hazy  about  the  subject  and  for 
those  who  know  nothing  about  it, 
perhaps  the  following  explanation 
will  be  of  help. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuity of  nursing  and  medical  care 
post-hospitalization  or  even  during 
treatment  in  the  OPD’s  of  the  Hos- 
pitals and  Clinics  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, a group  of  health  workers  un- 
der Doctor  Franz  Goldman  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
some  three  years  ago  took  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  working  out 
an  inter-agency  communication  sys- 
tem to  be  used  between  Boston 
health  and  social  agencies.  The  com- 
mittee was  made  up  of  physicians, 
hospital  administrators,  hospital  and 
public  health  nurses,  and  medical 
social  workers.  The  group  agreed 
that  the  referral  of  patients  for  con- 
tinued care  was  essential  for  ade- 
quacy of  patients  care.  The  group 
agreed  that  without  referral  and  con- 


sequent supervision,  many  patients 
did  not  do  well  following  discharge 
from  hospitals  and  were  too  often  re- 
admitted to  the  hospital  at  great  ex- 
pense to  themselves,  their  families, 
and  also  to  the  community.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  community  health 
agencies  needed  a channel  by  which 
they  could  make  referrals  of  patients 
to  the  hospitals  and  clinics  of  the 
city. 

A series  of  objectives  were  worked 
out.  They  were: 

— to  contribute  to  the  complete- 
ness, continuity,  and  consistency  of 
service  to  the  sick;  to  help  to  free 
hospital  beds  by  shortening  the 
length  of  stay  of  the  patient  consis- 
tent with  standards  of  adequacy  and 
preventing  unnecessary  re-admis- 
sions; to  help  the  hospitals  and 
clinics  to  make  their  full  contribution 
to  the  community  health  program 
and  provide  for  coordinated  effort 
of  all  agencies  in  the  community;  to 
enable  the  agencies  outside  the  hos- 
pital to  perform  their  functions  most 
effectively  by  promptly  providing 
adequate  information,  thereby  elimi- 
nating delays.^ 

The  group  then  prepared  a rather 
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detailed  referral  form  which  pro- 
vided the  community  health  nurse 
with  data  about  a patient’s  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  treatments  needed,  in- 
formation from  the  hospital  head 
nurse,  the  social  worker,  and  other 
ancillary  hospital  workers. 

Prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1949, 
referrals  for  continuity  of  nursing 
care  and  of  other  services  were  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  social 
service  department.  The  arrange- 
ment was  not  an  efficient  one,  since 
the  social  worker  was  the  person 
within  the  hospital  whom  the  public 
health  nurse  contacted  about  all 
problems,  and  frequently  the  social 
workers  had  then  to  call  upon  the 
individual  head  nurse  for  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  nursing  points,  and 
then  had  to  relay  the  information  so 
obtained.  At  M.  G.  H.  we  then  be- 
gan seriously  to  consider  putting  the 
handling  of  referrals  for  nursing  care 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  head 
nurses  on  the  individual  floors  or 
wards. 

Miss  Norma  Larson,  then  the  pub- 
lic health  instructor  of  the  M.  G.  H. 
School  of  Nursing,  undertook  the 
task  of  acquainting  the  head  nurses 
and  supervisors  with  the  inter-agen- 
cy referral  plan,  and  prepared  re- 
markably utilitarian  manuals  of  di- 
rections for  the  head  nurses  to  use 
in  preparing  referrals.  Lists  of  agen- 
cies lying  outside  the  Boston  area 
soon  became  necessary  because  the 
head  nurses  felt  that  patients  living 
at  greater  distances  had  no  less  need 
than  those  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  Miss  Larson  prepared  tack 
maps  which  showed  the  locations  of 
agencies  giving  bedside  nursing  serv- 
ice in  the  Commonwealth.  She  also 
prepared  lists  of  public  health  nurse 


groups  in  all  of  New  England. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  we  have 
found  that  the  head  nurses  on  the 
wards  needed  help  in  understanding 
the  functions  of  public  health  nurses 
and  why  they  differ  from  community 
to  community.  Hospital  nurses  also 
need  help  in  understanding  what  it 
is  like  to  practice  as  a nurse  with 
the  minimum  of  medical  supervision 
which  exists  in  public  health  nursing 
practice.  Our  head  nurses  needed 
to  be  told  considerably  more  about 
the  adequacy  of  nursing  and  conva- 
lescent homes  to  which  our  patients 
are  sometimes  sent  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  specificity  necessary  in 
making  out  referrals  to  those  homes 
known  to  be  less  adequate. 

Many  other  needs  revealed  them- 
selves and  continue  to  reveal  them- 
selves. The  public  health  nurse  fac- 
ulty member  attached  to  the  school 
of  nursing  is  the  designated  person 
to  do  this  interpretation.  She  acts 
as  liason  between  the  community 
nursing  agencies  and  hospital.  It 
must  be  said  here,  however,  that  the 
head  nurse  is  the  usual  person  to 
make  the  referral  to  the  community 
agencies,  following  the  writing  of 
orders  by  the  physician,  and  the 
signing  and  verification  of  the  refer- 
ral form  by  one  of  the  hospital  ad- 
ministrators. The  public  health  in- 
structor’s role  as  a liaison  person  is 
chiefly  that  of  trouble-shooter. 

We  realized  simultaneously  that 
public  health  nurses  were  going  to 
have  no  little  trouble  in  following 
orders  coming  from  hospitals,  be- 
cause some  of  these  orders  were  for 
quite  complex  treatments,  some  in- 
volved the  use  of  the  newer  drugs, 
more  involved  the  maintenance  of 
new  and  different  regimes.  It  be- 
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came  quite  apparent  that  if  hospitals 
wanted  to  provide  for  the  further 
care  of  their  patients  through  the 
public  health  nurse,  education  to 
meet  the  demands  of  that  care  was 
indicated.  Head  nurses  were  en- 
couraged to  telephone  out  requests 
for  care  in  order  to  reinforce  by 
greater  personal  contact  and  speci- 
ficity the  orders  which  would  simul- 
taneously be  sent  through  the  mail. 
Doctors  were  encouraged  to  talk  to 
public  health  nurses  about  patients. 
Oecasionally,  public  health  nurses 
were  invited  in  prior  to  the  discharge 
of  a patient  to  observe  certain  treat- 
ments and  to  be  instructed.  The 
public  health  instructor  has  recently 
been  asked  to  visit  at  several  group 
meetings  of  public  health  nurses  to 
interpret  hospital  plans  for  patients 
and  to  discuss  some  of  the  public 
health  nurse’s  problems. 

In  April,  1951,  we  prepared  a half 
day  institute  on  the  use  of  the  ad- 
renocorticotropin  hormones.  The 
physicians  who  helped  us  present 
the  institute  were  most  interested  in 
making  their  discussions  fit  the  needs 
of  the  public  health  nurse  working 
in  the  field  quite  specifically.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  seventy-five 
public  health  nursing  supervisors 
from  all  over  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  a most  suecessful  meeting, 
and  so  great  has  been  the  response, 
that  we  are  contemplating  regular 
meetings  and  sessions  of  this  kind 
throughout  the  year.  Through  them, 
we  hope  to  provide  public  health 
nurses  with  information  on  recent 
advances  in  clinical  medicine;  we 
hope  that  the  publie  health  nurses 
will  tell  us  in  what  ways  they  can 
see  that  our  service  to  patients  ean 
be  improved;  and  ultimately,  we 


know  that  more  comprehensive  care 
and  service  will  be  obtainable  by  the 
patient  and  his  family. 

1 Guide  For  Use  With  The  Greater  Boston 
Inter-agency  Referral  Form,  United  Com- 
munity Services  Publication,  April,  1950, 
p.  5. 


GRADUATE  COURSES  AT 
BOSTON  COLLEGE 

The  Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing  located  at  126  Newbury 
Street  in  Boston  offers  to  graduate 
registered  nurses  an  educational  pro- 
gram leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree.  Programs  are  arranged 
both  on  a part-time  and  full-time 
basis.  The  following  areas  of  con- 
centration may  be  chosen: 

I.  Nursing  Education  including 
major  emphasis  in  the  fields  of  Med- 
ical, Surgical,  Orthopedic,  Pediatric 
and  Maternity  Nursing  as  well  as 
Operating  Room  Technique  and 
Management. 

II.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

III.  Industrial  Nursing. 

IV.  General  Nursing. 

Programs  leading  to  a Master  of 
Education  Degree  are  offered  to 
nurses  by  the  Boston  College  Grad- 
uate School. 

The  four-year  basic  collegiate 
program  leading  to  a diploma  in 
Nursing  and  a degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  is  open  to  high  school 
graduates. 

The  Fall  semester  begins  Sep- 
tember 17.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  college. 
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^tucfent^  Pa^e 


Another  busy  spring  has  come 
and  gone  and  the  student  is  energe- 
tically recovering  its  strength  in  the 
usual  summer  manner  being  burned 
to  a crisp  on  the  dormitory  roofs 
when  the  sun  is  gracious  enough  to 
shine  and  departing  for  the  beach 
on  days  off  duty.  The  Broader  Hori- 
zons activities  have  ceased  for  the 
summer,  except  for  picnics  and 
sports,  but  planning  goes  on  for  next 
season’s  programs.  We  have  been 
very  well  pleased  with  this  year’s  be- 
ginnings. The  whole  program,  in- 
cluding financing,  has  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  Student  Nurses’ 
Cooperative  Association  so  it  is  well 
incorporated  into  our  student  life. 

:}:  * Ns  ❖ 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  spring 
was  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education  convention  in  May.  Since 
it  was  held  in  Boston,  many  of  the 
students  were  able  to  attend  meetings 
and  to  participate  in  some  of  them. 
The  student  government  sent  Joan 
Hutt,  March  ’52,  and  me  as  dele- 
gates, and  while  we  did  not  have  a 
trip  across  country  to  enjoy,  we  had 
a grand  time  being  in  on  the  plan- 
ning and  running  of  a large  conven- 
tion — an  experience  most  of  the 
delegates  missed.  As  all  the  student 
programs  were  planned  by  the  State 
Council  of  Student  Nurses,  of  which 
I am  an  officer,  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  behind-the-scenes  ac- 


tivity not  only  during  the  convention 
itself  but  also  for  several  months 
ahead.  While  this  increased  the 
work,  it  also  increased  the  rewards. 
We  came  to  know  many  students 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  met 
a number  of  outstanding  women 
in  the  profession,  were  inspired, 
harassed,  and  entertained,  and  gen- 
erally enjoyed  the  whole  thing  tre- 
mendously. 

❖ N<  * Ns 

June  brought  graduation  and  the 
completion  of  training  for  the  first 
class  of  “nurse  internes”.  Looking 
back  over  the  three  years,  most  of 
us  feel  that  the  new  training  pro- 
gram has  been  very  good  and  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  many  of  the 
flaws  which  were  not  worked  out 
when  we  went  through  are  now  elim- 
inated. As  the  first  group  to  have 
received  our  training  under  this  pro- 
gram, we  have  been  somewhat  in 
the  limelight  all  along.  We  have 
been  studied,  commented  on,  written 
about,  praised,  and  criticized,  all 
with  impressive  vigor.  We  only  hope, 
now  it  is  nearly  over,  that  we  have 
helped  to  prove  that  nurses  can  be 
safely  trained  in  a program  which 
emphasizes  education  over  appren- 
ticeship. Certainly  we  have  enjoyed 
our  three  years  and  we  trust  we  are 
reasonably  good  nurses  as  well. 

Written  by  Gretchen  Gearhart,  a member 
of  the  class  of  March,  1952. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE 

By  CECIL  WOODHAM-SMITH 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill) 

A Book  Review  by  RUTH  CHAPIN 


TpHE  popular  legend  of  Florence 
^ Nightingale  sprang  full-bloom 
out  of  the  Crimean  War  and  has 
persisted  ever  since.  Countless 
children  would  never  have  been 
named  Florence  if  it  were  not  for 
Miss  Nightingale;  before  her  the 
name  was  unknown  except  as  an 
Italian  city  where  she  was  born.  The 
Lady  with  the  Lamp,  the  tender 
ministrant  — these  are  the  pictures 
which  mention  of  her  name  sum- 
moned up.  Yet  her  most  objective 
biographers,  face  to  face  with  the 
facts,  have  met  a character  of  extra- 
ordinary complexity;  at  once  hum- 
^ble  and  arrogant,  gentle  and  stub- 
I born,  sentimental  and  hard. 

On  the  basis  of  access  to  a large 
amount  of  new  material,  Cecil 
Woodham-Smith  has  now  written  a 
biography  which  surpasses  anything 
I on  the  subject  that  has  gone  be- 
fore. Florence  Nightingale’s  inter- 
( ests  were  so  many,  her  contacts  so 
brilliant  and  widespread,  that  she 
presents  a formidable  problem  to 
any  experienced  biographer.  The 
present  book  is  Mrs.  Woodham- 
I Smith’s  first  effort;  and  with  it  she 
has  magnificently  succeeded.  The 
book  combines  scope,  richness  of 
texture,  and  authority  with  eminent 
readableness;  it  is  literally  difficult 
to  put  it  down. 

* * * 

The  most  important  new  sources 
available  to  Mrs.  Woodham-Smith 
are  the  Verney  Nightingale  papers; 
the  letters  of  her  mother,  Fanny,  her 
sister  Parthenope  and  the  family 


circle.  The  tensions  here  exposed 
are  sufficiently  explosive  in  them- 
selves, and  Mrs.  Woodham-Smith 
refrains  admirably  from  dramatizing 
them  further. 

A ruthless  drive  possessed  Flor- 
ence, a sense  of  mission  as  early  as 
her  sixth  year;  her  family,  moving 
in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  asked 
of  her  only  that  she  be  a dutiful 
daughter  — decorative,  educated  — 
and  eventually  a loving  wife.  Con- 
flict was  inevitable.  Florence  man- 
aged most  of  the  time  a surface 
calm,  but  underneath  there  was  frus- 
tration and  despair.  She  appeased 
it  by  studying  in  secret  histories  and 
statistics  of  charitable  enterprises. 
If  she  mentioned  hospitals,  Fanny 
fainted  and  Parthe  had  hysterics; 
their  attitude  was  in  part  justified — 
for  hospitals  were  at  that  time  filthy 
sinks  of  iniquity,  and  nurses  the 
dregs  of  society — but  they  refused 
to  grasp  what  Florence  was  trying  to 
do.  It  was  not  until  she  was  thirty- 
three  that  she  began  to  free  herself 
from  their  control. 

* * He 

At  thirty-four,  she  went  to  the 
Crimea.  It  was  a heroism  against 
uncounted  odds;  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  utter  mismanagement 
of  the  British  Army.  Here  Florence 
got  her  first  chance  to  show  her 
genius  for  administration.  At  the 
time  when  soldiers  were  kissing  her 
shadow  at  night  as  she  passed,  she 
was  handling,  alone,  the  supplies  for 
thousands  of  men.  Then,  and  for 
decades  after  the  war,  she  goaded 
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the  Army  into  acceptance  of  her 
revolutionary  concept  of  the  British 
soldier;  a being  with  moral  and 
spiritual  instincts  as  well  as  the  com- 
monly accepted  animal. 

Mrs.  Woodham-Smith,  in  pre- 
senting Florence’s  brilliant  achieve- 
ments during  and  after  the  war,  does 
not  soft-pedal  her  ruthlessness  in 
working  for  them.  Reduced  to  in- 
validism by  her  exertions  in  the 
Crimea,  made  desperate  by  the  feel- 
ing that  she  had  accomplished  noth- 
ing, she  consciously  martyred  her- 
self and  forced  others,  too,  to  mar- 
trydom.  She  overworked  her  de- 
voted friend  and  Secretary  of  War, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  to  the  extent 
that  his  life  was  apparently  shorten- 
ed; then  she  was  torn  with  hysterical 
self-reproach.  It  was  a pattern 
which  was  repeated  many  times,  un- 
til she  outlived  all  whom  she  could 
effectively  bully.  She  dwelt  on,  in 
almost  complete  obscurity,  until 
1910,  her  ninetieth  year. 

^ 

With  respect  to  Miss  Nightingale’s 
religious  impetus,  Mrs.  Woodham- 
Smith  lets  the  evidence  speak  for  it- 
self. Preserved  in  the  Verney  Night- 
ingale collection  are  numerous  slips 
of  paper  on  which  she  recorded 
agonized  wrestlings  with  a personal 
God.  Intermittently  she  worked  at 
“ ‘a  new  religion  for  the  Artizans  of 
England’,  aiming  at  demonstrating 
that  free  thought  is  not  incompatible 
with  belief  in  God.  . . . The  moral 
world,  she  contended,  was  ruled  by 
laws  as  fixed  in  their  operation  as 
those  which  science  had  recently  dis- 
covered ruled  the  physical  world.” 
She  opposed  the  qualification  of 
nurses  by  a uniform  examination 
because  this  would  preclude  all  con- 


sideration of  their  moral  fitness  for 
the  work:  “nursing  was  a vocation 
as  well  as  a profession.”  But  she 
demanded  as  a matter  of  discipline 
that  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic nuns  she  took  with  her  to  the 
Crimea  be  nurses  only  and  forego 
all  sectarianism. 

In  sum,  as  presented  here,  Flo- 
rence Nightingale  was  actuated  by 
a mission  to  which  she  compromised 
nothing.  A fine  intellect,  great  beau- 
ty, a life  of  ease,  felicitous  friend- 
ship, brilliant  marriage  — all  were 
sacrificed  or  subordinated  to  her 
sense  of  duty.  Once  she  wrote,  “The 
small  still  beginning,  the  simple 
hardship,  the  silent  and  gradual 
struggle  upwards;  these  are  the  cli- 
mate in  which  an  enterprise  really 
thrives  and  grows.”  Toward  the 
end  of  her  life  she  was  lying  back 
on  her  pillows  talking  over  with  a 
great-niece  a friend  who  had  gone. 
The  niece  commented  “That  after 
a busy  life  he  was  at  rest.”  Miss 
Nightingale  at  once  sat  bolt  upright. 
‘Oh  no’,  she  said  with  conviction, 
T am  sure  it  is  an  immense  activ- 
ity’.” 

Indigenous  to  the  book  are  num- 
bers of  explicit,  but  in  no  way  sen- 
sationalized, descriptions  of  hospital 
scenes. 


This  book  review  originally  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  We  acknow- 
ledge indebtedness  to  the  Monitor  for  per- 
mission to  use  this  article  in  its  entirety. 


HOOKED  RUG  EXHIBIT 

The  hooked  rug  exhibit  held  in 
May  was  an  artistic  triumph  and 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 
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3n  iHpmoriatn 


MRS.  MARGARET  LEA  DODD 


The  nursing  profession  at  large, 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Nursing  School  Alum- 
nae Association,  and  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  association  or  per- 
sonal contact  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
Lois  (Lea)  Dodd,  R.  N.,  wife  of  the 
late  X-ray  pioneer.  Dr.  Walter  James 
Dodd,  feel  the  loss  of  a pioneer  in 
Massachusetts  nursing  who  died 
March  20,  1951. 

A former  examiner  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Registration  for 
Nurses  and  the  first  woman  appoint- 
ed to  the  Harvard  Unit,  she  served 
with  her  husband  in  France  during 
World  War  1 as  a lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Mrs.  Dodd,  a native  of  Muncton, 
! N.  .B,  was  born  on  October  2,  1875, 
j the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
L Lea.  She  received  her  early  educa- 
tion at  Muncton  and  attended  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses,  graduating  in 
1902. 

Following  her  graduation  she  held 
several  positions.  She  headed  a ward 
for  some  time  but  for  a longer  period 
she  was  head  nurse  in  the  operating 
room  where  she  was  associated  with 
such  men  as  the  celebrated  Dr.  D.  J. 
Mixter,  father  of  Dr.  Jason  Mixter; 


Dr.  Charles  Burnham  Porter;  and 
Dr.  Charles  Allan  Porter,  son  of  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Porter,  who  was  the 
skilled  surgeon  and  dear  friend  who 
performed  over  50  operations  on 
her  husband.  Dr.  Dodd. 

A pioneer  in  the  use  of  X-ray,  Dr. 
Dodd,  whom  she  married  in  1910 
suffered  terrible  burns  and  other  in- 
juries in  the  early  days  of  X-ray  and 
died  after  they  were  married  only 
six  years. 

Although  grief  stricken  for  many 
months  by  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
the  early  death  of  her  capable  hus- 
band who  was  at  the  threshold  of  a 
promising  career  in  the  then  new 
field  of  X-ray  medicine,  Mrs.  Dodd 
courageously  carried  on  in  the  nurs- 
ing profession  and  emerged  as  a 
leader  in  her  own  right. 

She  had  gained  invaluable  practi- 
cal knowledge  in  the  care  of  her  hus- 
band after  many  delicate  and  exten- 
sive surgical  operations  which  were 
to  help  her  to  become  a leader  in 
the  field  of  nursing. 

Mrs.  Dodd  maintained  her  home 
and  offices  at  374  Marlboro  st., 
Boston  for  ten  years  or  more  and 
kept  the  building  as  the  headquarters 
of  many  doctors  who  found  it  ideal 
for  their  offices.  During  the  summer 
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months  of  each  year  she  would  re- 
turn to  Allerton  Hill,  the  scene  of 
many  happy  years  with  her  husband 
whom  she  idolized  in  life  and  death. 

She  aided  in  gathering  material 
for  the  publication  of  the  story  of 
her  husband’s  life  which  was  written 
by  John  Macy  and  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  in  a small  illustra- 
ted book,  one  year  after  Dr.  Dodd’s 
death. 

She  worked  as  a private  nurse 
from  time  to  time,  including  World 
War  11,  and  in  1944  she  accepted 
the  position  of  House  Mother  for  the 


Nurses  Home  at  Boston  Ctiy  Hos- 
pital. Happy  to  be  able  to  serve  the 
nursing  profession  in  any  capacity, 
she  remained  at  BCH  until  October 
26,  1946. 

A resident  of  Hull  for  50  years, 
she  was  widely  known  in  that  com- 
munity where  she  made  her  home  at 
30  Winthrop  ave.  Many  of  her 
neighbors  and  former  associates  at- 
tended impressive  ceremonies  in  a 
final  tribute  held  at  the  Waterman 
Funeral  Chapel,  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Kenmore  Square,  on  Tuesday, 
March  22. 


HELEN  NATTI  BOWDEN 


“When  I consider  Life  and  its  few  years — 
A wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun; 

A rose  choked  in  the  grass 
The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening 
street 

I wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears” 

Helen  Natti  Bowden,  member  of 
the  Class  of  February  1947,  died 
suddenly  in  May.  It  would  seem  sel- 
fish to  mourn  what  she  was  to  be  — 
to  mourn  the  future  in  which  she 
was  to  share  our  joys  with  us,  be- 
cause in  those  too  short  years  in 
which  we  knew  her  she  enriched  our 
lives  by  giving  so  generously  of  her- 
self that  we  should  remember  her  in 
those  happy  memories. 

She  knew  no  intolerance,  or  fa- 
vorites, or  vanity  of  self-conscious- 
ness; but,  whomever  she  came  in 
contact  with  — strangers,  friends. 


and  patients  — received  some  of  the 
the  glow  from  her  zest  for  living. 
Whether  distressed  or  ill  herself,  she 
could  listen  to  and  encourage  a 
weaker  soul  and  impart  to  them 
some  measure  of  cheerful  confidence. 
She  was  familiar  with  the  great  arts, 
the  culture  of  a world  which  too  few 
of  us  can  sincerely  appreciate,  and 
because  she  had  an  awareness  of 
this  too  brief  TODAY,  she  used  and 
appreciated  every  day  to  its  fullest 
degree. 

Hers  was  a beauty  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  she  had  a firm  grasp  on 
the  joy  of  Living  for  which  most  of 
us  spend  a lifetime  searching  and 
fail  to  attain. 

Barbara  Watson  Parillo,  ’47 
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1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  st.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

Edna  Harrison  Jones  has  a second  grand- 
daughter, Kristen  Melinda,  who  arrived  at 
the  home  of  her  son  on  May  1,  1951. 

Members  of  the  Class  will  be  sorry  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Alexander  Parks  of 
Lexington,  youngest  brother  of  Helen  Parks 
Wood. 

Mary  Chayer  is  to  be  in  Japan  during  the 
last  four  months  of  this  year.  She  is  one  of 
a group  of  seventeen  professors  who,  as 
educational  consultants,  are  sent  out  from 
the  Federal  Office  for  Occupied  Areas  in 
Japan.  Their  function  is  to  act  a-s  advisors 
to  Japanese  educators  in  eleven  selected 
educational  fields  within  the  leading  univer- 
sities. The  group  function  through  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  “Institute  of  Edu- 
cational Leadership”.  Mary’s  contribution 
is  in  the  field  of  school  health.  She  teaches 
classes,  conducts  seminars  and  workshops, 
and  acts  as  consultant.  The  student  per- 
sonnel is  comprised  of  leaders  from  the  de- 
partment of  education  of  the  universities  and 
of  members  of  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory staff  of  the  local  boards  of  education. 
We  are  glad  that  this  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion has  come  to  Mary  Chayer. 

1912 

Margaret  Mathewson  has  moved  from  30 
Fifth  ave..  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  to  151 
Centre  avenue.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  We 
were  asked  to  make  the  change  effective  on 
June  13,  1951. 

1916 

Frances  Robbins  Ladner 
102  Hancock  St., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frances  Ricker  Appleton  has  written  else- 
where in  this  issue  about  our  reunion,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  that  there  were  several 
who  replied  to  my  cards.  The  following 
were  sorry  they  could  not  attend:  Ruth  Ty- 
ler Tibbetts  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Pearl 
Libby  Ward  of  Marblehead,  Mass.;  Sallie 
Mernin  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Chicago;  Cora 
Hypes  Platt  of  Paoli,  Pa.;  Cora  Mitchell 
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Trayes  of  Rockport,  Mass.;  Frances  Beckwith 
of  Boston;  Dorothy  Atkinson  Peabody  of 
Melrose;  Hazel  Gammon  of  Brockton;  Kath- 
erine Humphrey  Peck  of  Shelton,  Conn.; 
and  Gladys  Lawrence  of  New  York  City. 

Special  thanks  to  our  Alumnae  Secretary 
for  all  her  assistance. 

Class  of  1916  daughters  are  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Childrens’  Hospital.  Mary 
Diamond  Carey’s  two  daughters  have  been 
recently  graduated  from  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. Connie  Hoyt  Powell’s  daughter  is  now 
on  the  Nursing  Staff  while  her  husband,  Dr. 
Toll,  is  completing  his  House  Officer-ship. 
Frances  Ricker  Appleton’s  daughter  is  a 
Resident  Physician. 

1918 

Miss  Clare  Dennison  has  resigned  her  post 
as  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital  and  Director  of 
Nursing  Services  of  Strong  and  Municipal 
Hospitals  (effective  October  1 ) the  Quarterly 
learned  through  news  articles  from  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 

Miss  Dennison  plans  to  make  her  home 
in  Hingham,  Mass.,  after  her  retirement. 
Under  her  leadership  the  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  has  become  one 
of  national  prominence.  She  first  became 
head  of  the  school  in  1931  when  the  en- 
rollment was  65.  Today  the  student  body 
numbers  approximately  270  and  from  65  to 
75  nurses  are  graduated  each  year. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 
41  Hyde  St. 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

Louise  Dennison  Buck  writes  “The  older 
I grow,  the  more  I am  convinced  that  a 
hobby  is  a real  necessity.  Weaving  was  my 
first  love  and  I used  a 45-inch  foot  power 
loom.  It  was  fascinating  work  to  create 
lovely  things  in  linen  and  I was  never  at  a 
loss  for  a gift  or  a bridge  prize.  All  went 
well  until  I commenced  to  weave  commer- 
cially and  then  I nearly  went  wild  trying  to 
fill  orders.  Now  most  of  that  work  is  laid 
aside  and  I am  most  enthusiastic  over  antique 
decorating — so  much  so,  that  having  studied 
for  four  years,  this  winter  I had  forty  pupils. 
To  me,  who  never  felt  that  I was  particularly 
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artistic,  it  is  a real  thrill  to  be  able  to  copy 
and  restore  the  old  articles  or  to  decorate 
reproductions  which  include  trays  of  all 
kinds,  tin  trunks,  pitchers  and  furniture.  I 
have  a room  arranged  as  a studio  and  when- 
ever the  news  seems  particularly  distressing, 
the  weather  is  bad  or  just  for  the  real  fun 
of  it,  I can  occupy  myself  for  hours  at  this 
fascinating  hobby.  I certainly  recommend 
anyone  to  look  around  for  suitable  articles 
to  decorate,  find  a good  teacher,  which  is 
most  important,  and  try  her  hand  at  decorat- 
ing.” Note;  in  between  times,  Denny  makes 
beautiful  smocked  dresses  for  her  grand- 
daughter. 

R.  Louise  Metcalf  McManus  contributed 
to  the  program  of  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Convention  in  Boston,  in  May.  Her 
paper  was  entitled  “Action  Research  for  Im- 
proving Nursing  and  Nursing  Education." 
Louise  is  now  Director,  Division  of  Nursing 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  N.  Y.  C. 

The  new  address  of  Dorcas  Bennett,  is 
87-09  34th  Ave.,  Apt.  2H,  Jackson  Heights, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Miss  Annette  L.  Eveleth,  director  of 
health  services  for  the  New  Hampshire  state 
department  of  education,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Division  of  Am- 
erican Nurses’  Association  at  the  windup  of 
the  three-day  convention  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  Her  new  address  is  7 Rollins 
st..  Concord,  N.  H. 

1924 

Alice  W.  Haglund  has  a new  address.  She 
may  now  be  reached  at  6 Leslie  st.,  Dor- 
chester 22,  Mass.  She  formerly  made  her 
home  on  Brookline  ave.,  Boston. 

1927 

Ethel  Clow  Dye,  Secretary 
Wolfboro,  N.  H. 

Doris  Osgood  Camp  (Mrs  Elisha)  lives  at 
Saxton’s  River,  Vermont.  She  has  a twelve 
year  old  son.  She  writes  that  Marian  Crockett 
Marx  lives  in  New  York  City  and  that 
Esther  Horan  Bickford  lives  in  Ardsley  on 
the  Hudson,  New  York,  and  has  two  boys; 
the  older  boy  attends  Exeter  Academy. 

Gladys  Boothman  Berry  (Mrs.  Paul  L.) 
writes  that  after  many  transfers  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  New  York  to  Missouri,  she 
hopes  she  is  finally  settled  for  a while  at 
Tamaqua,  Pennsylvania.  She  has  a fifteen 
year  old  son,  Bill,  and  a seven  year  old 
daughter,  J.  Lee. 

Joceyln  Harris  Slater  (Mrs  Robert)  lives 
in  Woburn,  Massachusetts  — 27  Houghton 
Street.  Her  husband  has  a store  in  Harvard 
Square,  Cambridge. 


Ruth  Ketchum  Wise  (Mrs.  William)  lives 
in  Nofidge  Walk,  Maine.  She  is  a school 
nurse  at  Skowhegan.  Her  husband  works 
for  the  American  Woolen  Company.  They 
have  a son,  Billy,  aged  fifteen,  and  a daugh- 
ter, Judy,  aged  thirteen. 

Mary  McCormick  works  with  Dr.  H.  H. 
Howard.  Urologist,  as  office  and  scrub 
nurse.  She  lives  at  464  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Alice  Harris  Fullerton  (Mrs.  Rector) 
writes  that  they  live  in  Mansfield  with  her 
mother.  Alice  retired  from  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  Mansfield  last  July  after  twenty 
years.  Sounds  as  if  she  still  is  a busy  lady 
with  all  her  community  interests. 

Mary  Baldwin  Rudden  (Mrs.  John),  2469 
14th  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California, 
would  love  to  attend  a 25th  Reunion  if  pos- 
sible. Her  husband  is  an  Attorney.  They 
have  three  children;  Jack,  aged  twelve;  Mary 
Ellen,  eleven;  and  Jimmie,  nine. 

Katherine  Schuyler  Howard  (Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  P.,  Jr.,),  631  Woodstock  Road,  San 
Mateo,  California,  writes  that  she  has  three 
children:  Kathy,  sixteen;  Judy,  fifteen;  Harry 
eleven.  She  has  two  step  daughters,  so  says 
she  is  a pseudo-grandmother.  Katherine  has 
worked  with  Red  Cross  Nurses  Aid  Corps 
and  with  the  Visiting  Nursing  Association 
of  San  Mateo. 

It  was  about  a year  ago  that  Ethel  Clow 
Dye  started  the  project  of  contacting  all  the 
members  of  the  Class  of  1927.  Over  this 
period  she  has  heard  from  about  half  the 
members  of  the  class.  She  feels  selfish  in 
that  she  has  had  all  the  fun  of  hearing  from 
so  many  classmates.  Maybe  these  letters  can 
be  shared  at  the  25th  reunion  next  year. 

Mrs.  Beulah  Cook  Smith  of  the  M.G.H., 
lives  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  at  26th  Ave., 
North.  She  is  a widow  and  has  four  children 
and  is  connected  with  Mound  Park  Hospital. 

1928 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Palmer,  has  recently 
moved  to  61  Griggs  rd.,  Brookline.  Her 
former  home  address  was  249  Buckminister 
rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

1929 

Ruth  V.  Hoyt  may  now  be  contacted  by 
the  following  new  address,  “c/o  Dr.  Owen 
C.  Dickson,  2628  Telegraph  ave.,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  She  formerly  lived  in  San  Fransisco. 

1931 

Edith  A.  Bleicher  may  still  be  contacted 
at  her  old  address,  “Box  206,  Andover, 
Mass.”  She  has  requested  that  her  Quarterly 
be  sent  there. 
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1931 

Greetings  to  the  Class  of  1931: 

It  has  been  some  time  since  there  has 
been  any  class  news;  however,  those  of  you 
who  live  in  the  various  corners  of  the  U.S., 
do  not  let  me  know  what  is  happening  so 
that  most  of  the  news  I have  is  about  my 
immediate  friends  and  those  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Jean  Dolan  (Campbell)  and  her  husband 
Hilliard  stopped  off  in  Boston  for  a few  days 
on  a trip  to  Virginia  in  April.  Due  to  school 
commitments,  Ian,  their  son,  (14  years  old), 
did  not  accompany  them. 

Margaret  Flatley  (Foley)  — Congratula- 
tions, Peg!  Peg’s  son  Paul  was  born  in 
Gloucester  on  July  21,  1951.  Peg  is  now 
the  proud  mother  of  five  children — Dick, 
Barbara,  Bobbie,  Mary  Elizabeth,  and  Baby 
Paul. 

Madeleine  Ross  (Smith)  visited  the  M.G. 
H.  this  past  winter.  Madeleine  is  superin- 
tendent of  a hospital  out  in  Michigan. 

Marjorie  Harper  (Vannon)  has  returned 
from  Hawaii  and  is  now  living  in  the  States. 
The  last  we  heard  she  was  in  New  York. 

Anne  and  Miriam  Huggard  spent  their 
vacation  touring  France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  British  Isles.  Anne  is  recuperating  from 
a fractured  tibia. 

Violet  Macisaac  (Dannenburg)  visits  her 
friends  occasionally  in  Boston.  Vi  has  been 
assisting  the  Director  of  a nursing  home  in 
Milford,  Conn,  where  she  lives  with  her 
family. 

Ruth  Putnam  (Drayton)  has  been  a faith- 
ful attendant  at  Alumnae  meetings.  Ruth  is 
working  in  a hospital  in  Marblehead. 

This  is  the  year  we  should  be  celebrating 
our  20th  reunion  sometime  in  October. 
Possibly  on  Ether  Day?  The  time  is  short 
but  as  I have  not  heard  from  anybody,  I 
was  not  sure  whether  anybody  was  inter- 
ested. You  can  contact  me  at  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  14  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

ANNE  LYONS  TWOMEY,  Secretary 

1934 

Rita  F.  Rein  is  now  at  home  at  Fox  Chase 
Lane,  Weston  93,  Mass.  She  was  stationed  on 
Guam  at  the  Naval  Hospital  for  18  months 
in  1946  and  1947.  She  is  still  a Navy  Nurse 
and  is  on  duty  at  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital. 

1935 

Sarah  McCullough  Zilg,  Secretary 
38  Hancock  st., 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  M.  Hope  (Dorothea 
P.  Bailey)  have  a new  daughter,  Deidre  Mor- 
rill Hope  and  have  moved  to  88  Chestnut 


St.,  Boston.  The  Hopes  plan  to  vacation  on 
the  Cape  at  Truro. 

Mrs.  Harrington,  the  Alumnae  secretary, 
kindly  sent  me  Ruth  Reinhart  Hurley’s  ad- 
dress. It  is  7 Warren  place,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

The  Zilgs  are  enjoying  the  summer  at  their 
cottage  on  the  Cape,  at  Sandwich,  Mass. 
“We  expect  to  be  here  until  mid-September, 
if  any  of  you  are  passing  stop  at  57  Knott 
ave.” 

Still  waiting  for  word  from  the  rest  of  you. 

Anselma  H.  Binding,  R.N.,  announced  the 
opening  of  The  Hall  Avenue  Nursing  Home, 
25  Hall  Avenue,  Medford,  Mass.,  near  Med- 
ford Square.  Her  new  telephone  number  is 
Mystic  8-0631. 

1936 

Marguerite  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

At  this  point  your  secretary  is  not  asking 
for  news  — only  for  more  space  to  get  it  all 
in.  Perhaps  the  installment  method  will  be 
the  best  plan.  A general  description  of  our 
15th  reunion  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
We  were  much  pleased  to  have  so  many  at- 
tend from  great  distances  — Thelma  Ingles 
and  Louise  Moser  from  North  Carolina, 
Louise  Cronin  Fry  from  New  Jersey,  Marty 
Robmson  Bays  from  New  Hampshire,  Edna 
Mack  Gavitt  from  Rhode  Island  and  others 
from  distant  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  time  had 
treated  us  well  and  we  were  a smart  looking 
group  in  street  clothes.  But  first  let’s  have 
some  news  of  those  who  answered  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  negative. 

Illness,  work  and  distance  were  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  given  by  those  who  could  not 
come.  In  the  illness  group  — Kay  Lynch 
Foley  was  making  good  progress  and  is  now 
out  of  the  Boston  Sanitorium  since  June  2. 
Kay  Wilson  May  was  undergoing  some 
“minor  surgery”  in  the  Baker.  When  we 
stopped  in  to  see  her  for  a few  minutes 
directly  post-op  it  didn’t  seem  so  “minor”, 
but  she  was  bearing  up  well.  Both  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  floral  tributes  from  their 
classmates.  Louise  Carlson  Anderson  wrote 
from  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh.  She  married  Mr.  Carl  Anderson 
September  9,  1950  and  was  Director  of 
Nursing  since  1944.  Recently,  she  had  fallen 
down  stairs  in  the  nurses  home  with  result- 
ing fractures  of  left  wrist,  pelvis  and  coc- 
cyx. Jennie  Kornacki  Smith  and  Evelina 
Dray  Nolan  were  “expecting”  and  we  wait 
patiently  for  further  news  of  them.  We  were 
sorry  to  hear  that  Marion  Mahoney  Casey’s 
father  died. 
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Now  those  who  had  to  work  — Barbara 
Barron  McFatter  was  doing  part  time  floor 
duty  at  the  Phillip’s  House  where  she  said 
there  was  a “terrible  shortage  of  nurses”. 
Ruth  McCracken  Newton  is  “Deputy  Chief 
Nurse  on  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Program” 
and  had  to  be  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
state  on  that  date.  She  sent  her  “best  to 
everyone”.  Muriel  Kearns  wrote  “working 
at  Waterbury,  Conn.  V.N.A.  second  super- 
visor. This  is  the  first  regular  hitch  since  1 
got  out  of  the  Navy  in  Nov.  1945  after  41 
months.  Finished  T.C.  after  all  these  years”. 
From  Hazel  Bielfeld  Wells  “Working  with 
the  V.N.A.  in  New  Britain  for  a short  time 

— last  time  I agreed  to  substitute  for  a 
month,  it  went  on  for  seven  years.  At  home 
I’m  a member  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  a director  of  the  Red  Cross,  attend 
town  meetings  and  help  bring  in  voters  at 
election  time.  1 have  no  children  — just  a 
cat  — Tillie  — , a cairn  terrier  — Tom,  and 
chickens.  We  have  a small  house  with  a 
big  yard  — plenty  of  land  for  gardening”, 
.losephine  Woods  Dee  wrote  from  Keene, 
N.  H.  — “Much  occupied  with  home  life 
and  a year  old  daughter”.  Mary  Connolly 
Gleason  sadly  reported,  “Jim  called  to  duty 
on  April  25  — can't  leave  here  right  now” 
and  Phil  Paton  Welch  was  busy  entertaining 
the  Mountain  Climbers  Club  to  which  she 
and  Claude  belong  and  who  were  meeting 
in  Boston.  She  wrote,  “I  am  truly  sorry”. 
And  now  we’d  better  say  “to  be  continued” 
and  report  on  those  of  our  classmates  who 
lived  too  far  away  to  attend  in  the  next  issue. 

1938 

Received  a very  interesting  letter  this  week 
from  Bertha  Navis  Briggs  who  is  now  in 
Japan  with  her  husband,  Dan,  and  two  girls, 
Sharon,  8,  and  Patsy,  3.  Dan  is  temporarily 
stationed  in  Korea  and  Bertha  and  the 
children  are  awaiting  his  return  to  Japan. 

New  address  for  Charlotte  Aubert  Scott 

— 96  Oakley  Road,  Belmont. 

1939 

Lois  Pope  has  recently  entered  the  field  of 
Industrial  Nursing  and  is  employed  at  the 
D e r a n Confectionary  Company  in  Cam- 
bridge. She  has  moved  from  Quaker  Ridge, 
Casco,  Me.,  and  is  now  at  home  at  1 1 Hilliard 
St.,  Cambridge. 

1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean 

Secretary,  September  Section 

82  Lancaster  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 

I did  go  to  see  the  M.  G.  H.  Operetta 
Company  presentation  of  “The  Pirates  of 


Penzance”  and  really  did  enjoy  it.  Eileen 
Wolseley  (’38)  was  one  of  General  Stanley’s 
Daughters  and  Steve,  the  Barber,  (Remem- 
ber him?)  played  the  part  of  a Pirate  named 
Samuel.  They  were  the  only  two  I recog- 
nized. It  took  place  at  the  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body Playhouse. 

Eight  of  us  attended  POPS  May  15,  M. 
G.  H.  night  and  had  a gala  time.  The  eight 
of  us  included  Pinky  Brown,  Teddy  John- 
sen,  Grace  K.  Bushee,  Jean  F.  Richardson, 
Eleanor  B.  Call,  Barb  Shattuck  Bianco, 
Marjorie  Johnston  Fowler  (’41)  and  myself. 
Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  and  Leo  Litwin 
played  “The  Smoky  Mountains”  by  Addin- 
sell.  The  program  also  included  Third  Move- 
ment from  Tchaikowsky  “Pathetic”  Sym- 
phony, Finlandia,  and  selections  from  “Call 
Me  Madam”.  They  still  pop  the  corks  out 
of  bottles  and  bring  you  pink  lemonade. 
Barb  S.  Bianco  looked  very  well  and  very 
happy.  Teddy  Johnsen  was  looking  for  a 
job  and  I hope  she  found  the  one  she  wanted. 
She  is  living  in  Dedham  at  39  Farrington 
Ave.  with  her  folks. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Tubbs  (Doris  Curtis)  is  liv- 
ing at  4915  Park  Ave.,  Richmond  26,  Vir- 
ginia. I wrote  her  sister  Madeline  for  her 
address  and  received  a nice  note  from  her. 
Madeline  has  three  children,  as  you  may 
know  if  you  read  all  the  NEWS  OF  THE 
CLASSES.  Their  youngest  sister,  Ellen,  fin- 
ished training  in  February  and  is  now  work- 
ing on  White  11.  Doris  has  three  children, 
the  oldest  of  which  had  measles  recently. 

Edith  Curtis  Masters  and  her  family  are 
all  well  again.  I had  a letter  from  her  in 
April.  Shirl  Leavitt  Costantino  wrote  me 
to  say  that  she  could  not  attend  POPS  as 
her  son,  Paul,  had  had  his  tonsils  out  the 
previous  week.  Patty  Ingersoll  could  not 
come  either  although  she  wanted  to  very 
much.  I imagine  that  she  and  her  family 
are  up  in  the  country  at  Hudson,  N.  H. 
Maggie  Giffin  is  now  at  the  A.N.A.  Head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  working  on  the 
Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  Nurs- 
ing Service.  Her  temporary  address  is  Prince 
George  Hotel.  Kay  Johnson  took  another 
trip  with  her  husband.  This  time  they 
covered  the  West  Coast  from  Mexico  to 
Washington,  followed  the  Columbia  River 
to  Boise,  Idaho,  thence  to  Yellowstone,  the 
Black  Hills  and  home  to  Oklahoma.  Now  I 
would  never  dream  of  accusing  anyone  un- 
justly, but  I can’t  help  wondering  if  that 
“joining-the-Army”  excuse  was  on  the  level! 
(I’m  only  teasing,  Kay.  How  is  Miss  Ma- 
tilda?) 

It  is  almost  vacation-time  for  me  and 
thus  far  Midge,  her  room-mate  Faith  and  I 
have  not  made  up  our  minds  just  where  we 
will  go.  1 am  hoping  to  go  to  Maine  at 
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some  point  during  the  summer  and  visit 
Edie  who  lives  at  Round  Pond.  Marjorie  J. 
Fowler  and  I went  to  Hyannis  for  the  week- 
end just  before  July  4th.  On  the  trip  down 
there  my  little  car  went  111  miles  on  just  3 
gallons  of  gas.  I am  very  proud  of  it.  I 
sold  the  Ford  and  bought  a Hillman-Minx 
in  February.  They  certainly  are  practical. 
As  soon  as  your  vacations  are  over  and  the 
“kids”  are  back  to  school  why  not  sit  down 
and  drop  me  a line.  I would  love  to  hear 
from  you  and  know  more  about  how  you 
spent  your  summer.  Pinky  Brown  is  spend- 
ing her  summer  going  full  time  to  B.  U., 
working  towards  a degree  in  Administrative 
Nursing. 

Rita  Rand  Conroy,  Secretary 
30  N.  Anderson  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

On  May  26,  1951,  14  members  of  the  Feb. 
section  of  the  Class  of  1940  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  Hotel  Beaconsfield  in  the  Rose 
Room.  Those  present  were: 

Mildred  Anderson  Alfieri 
Olga  Pasamania  Brown 
Irene  Lajoie  Goodwin 
Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Mary  Huckins  Goldwaite 
Louise  Tinkham 
Hope  Harlow  Moody 
Agnes  Johnson  Thompson 
Rita  Rand  Conroy 
Mary  Gilmore 
Rae  Simmons 

Elizabeth  Calandrin  Zolner 
Grace  McKenna  McLellen 
Josephine  Mangio  Keaveney 

It  was  so  good  to  see  everyone,  and  ex- 
change pictures  and  talk.  Jo  read  letters 
and  cards  from  those  who  were  unable  to 
attend. 

Mary  Reardon  McKonough  wrote  from 
Steubenville,  Ohio  and  sent  pictures  of  her 
little  girl. 

Phyllis  Arey  Van  Wagner  wrote  from 
Texas  and  sent  pictures  of  her  children. 

Congratulations  to  Rae  Egan  Tally  on  her 
new  son  born  April  9,  1951  — three  children 
to  date. 

Bunny  Jensen  wrote  from  Stanford,  Cali- 
fornia. She  is  studying  hard  and  is  going  to 
San  Francisco  soon  for  6 months.  Bunny 
is  studying  to  be  a Physiotherapist  — Good 
Luck,  Bunny. 

Cards  from  Sammy,  Pete,  Ginny,  Lil  and 
Claire  Pentecost  Berry  — Claire  is  in  Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin  — Ruth  Dulac  Ferry  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  were  received. 

Katy  then  read  her  report  and  expressed 
her  thanks  to  Huckey  for  the  fine  work  she 
did  on  her  recent  Questionnaire  to  the  Class. 
She  thanked  Jo  and  Grace  for  the  work  that 


they  had  done  in  getting  this  reunion  to- 
gether. At  this  time,  Katy  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  relinquish  her  title  to  someone  else. 
Therefore,  our  new  Secretary-Treasurer  is: 
Mrs.  Rita  Conroy 

30  North  Anderson  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

We  heard  from  all  but  five  members  of 
the  Class.  We  now  have  a complete  mailing 
list  of  all  the  names  of  Class  Members  and 
if  anyone  would  like  them,  contact  the 
Secretary. 

This  was  a most  satisfactory  Class  Re- 
union and  made  us  all  realize  how  much  we 
still  have  in  common.  It  was  suggested  that 
we  try  to  have  a similar  one  approximately 
a year  from  now.  Can  we  hear  from  you  all 
on  this  matter? 

The  Hotel  Beaconsfield  seemed  as  cen- 
tralized as  any  place  we  could  think  of  but 
if  you  have  any  other  ideas  may  we  hear 
from  you? 

1943 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  O.  Mauksch  (Inge- 
borg  Grosser)  announced  the  birth  of  Law- 
rence Bernard  Mauksch  who  arrived  on  June 
20,  1951.  Mrs.  Mauksch  and  her  family 
live  at  829  East  52nd  st.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1944 

Mary  Church  Sweeney  (Mrs.  John  R.) 

100  Village  Drive 
Syracuse  6,  N.  Y. 

1 was  looking  over  the  last  Quarterly  to 
see  if  1 could  make  any  changes  in  the  writ- 
ing of  this  column.  I see  I left  out  all  news 
of  Martha  Addison  McCain  and  family. 
Please  accept  by  apologies,  Martha.  The 
McCain’s  manage  to  keep  busy  with  their 
ever  increasing  hens  and  chickens  and  rab- 
bits and  Martha  writes  that  they  will  be 
looking  for  a fourth  addition  about  Xmas 
time.  Hope  the  McCains  had  a nice  vacation 
in  Colorado  and  will  tell  us  all  about  it  in 
the  next  Quarterly. 

Rita  Collins  Crowley  (Mrs.  Edward  F.) 
sends  news  from  Germany  that  she,  Ted, 
Carol  and  Ed  are  looking  forward  to  com- 
ing home  in  December  after  a 3 year  stay. 
Their  address  is:  Mrs.  E.  F.  Crowley,  c/o 
Captain  E.  F.  Crowley,  K.  Co.,  26th  Inf. 
Regt.,  APO  139,  c/o  P.M.  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Richards  Shattuck  (Mrs  Gerald)  116 
Middle  st.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  keeps  busy 
helping  her  Dr.  husband  with  his  pediatrics 
practice.  Mary  visited  Barbara  Schuck  Mc- 
Namara last  summer.  Barb  has  her  hands 
full  with  two  girls,  H years  and  8 mos. 
Barb’s  address  is:  22  Farren  Ave.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 

Mim  Davis  Barkelew  and  Spencer,  7 Pacific 
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ave.,  Piedmont,  Calif.,  announce  the  birth 
of  Richard  Harrison,  born  April  17,  1951, 
weight  8 lbs.,  10  oz.  Congratulations  to  the 
Barkelews. 

I had  a nice  letter  from  Dot  Quinn  Foley, 
last  April  just  after  the  news  went  in  for  the 
summer  Quarterly.  Dot  and  Bill  are  very 
happy  in  their  new  home  and  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  first  child  the 
last  of  June.  We  will  be  anxious  to  hear  all 
the  details.  Dot.  The  Foley’s  address  is: 
“3746  Valley  Ridge  Road,  Dallas,  Texas.” 

Dot  was  in  Washington  last  Xmas  and 
visited  Marion  Mazzolini  Dougherty  (2724 
10th  st.  N.E.,  Wash.,  D.  C.)  and  husband 
John  and  baby  Mary.  Dot  also  had  a long 
phone  conversation  with  Barbara  Thorburn 
Sharp,  (311  Ridge  rd.,  S.E.  Wash.,  D.  C.) 
but  did  not  have  time  for  a visit. 

There  have  been  some  changes  with  the 
Sweeney’s.  We  moved  into  a new  apartment 
in  May  and  love  living  in  the  city.  We  took 
a short  vacation  trip  to  Lake  George  and 
despite  weather,  we  enjoyed  the  cha'nge. 
Once  again  I am  a student.  I am  going  to 
summer  school  at  Syracuse  University  — 
taking  Public  Health  Nursing  which  1 find 
very  interesting  and  stimulating. 

If  anyone  would  like  any  of  our  Class 
addresses,  I have  a fairly  up-to-date  list  and 
would  be  very  happy  to  send  them  on.  Lets 
hear  about  all  the  summer  vacations  and 
any  news  of  our  class  in  the  next  Quarterly. 
We  all  look  forward  to  it. 

Annette  Heinzle  Desmarais,  Mrs.  Adrien 
A.  Desmarais,  is  now  making  her  home  at 
Chapel  St.  Holden,  Mass.  She  has  moved 
from  Worcester  and  has  been  living  at  the 
new  address  since  last  May  25. 

1945 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  We  regret  the  error 
in  our  reporting  of  the  death  in  Ginny  Ross 
Hartwell’s  family.  Such  mistakes  are  honest 
ones  and  it  is  our  goal  to  keep  them  at  a 
minimum  and  maintain  the  high  standards 
of  dependability  of  The  Quarterly  Record.) 

I trust  that  all  of  you  received  my  cards 
correcting  the  error  of  the  June  Quarterly. 
But  in  case  anyone  didn’t,  Ginny  Ross  Hart- 
well lost  her  father  in  March. 

We  Dugans  have  been  pretty  much  on 
the  go  since  spring.  The  children  and  I 
spent  two  weeks  between  Mass,  and  Conn, 
in  May  and  then  we  were  all  at  Cape  Cod 
the  last  week  of  June.  Saw  several  of  our 
class  and  a number  of  letters  have  arrived, 
so  we  have  news  this  time. 

Spent  an  afternoon  in  Sharon  with  Pat 
Finn  Murphy  and  Dotty  Gawthrop  Eliot. 
They  are  next  door  neighbors  in  attractive 


new  homes.  Pat’s  Kathleen  is  a curly-headed 
redhead,  a year  old,  and  Dotty’s  daugh- 
ter Susan  is  about  three  and  a chubby  little 
bundle. 

Went  into  Boston  that  evening  and  met 
Betty  Fawcett  Maher  for  dinner.  We  ended 
up  at  the  Lincolnshire  where  we  talked  until 
midnight.  Shades  of  training  days!  Betty’s 
not  changed  a bit  and  she  enjoys  her  job  at 
Dewey  & Almy  and  life  in  general  as  much 
as  ever. 

In  Conn,  stopped  by  to  see  Sandy  Sca- 
votto  Cavrell  for  a few  minutes.  She  was 
taking  care  of  a neighbors  baby  for  the 
afternoon  and  of  course  her  own  and  my 
two  gals  were  there  too.  We  were  feeding 
the  two  babies  when  my  Barbie  got  stuck 
in  a rocker  and  began  to  howl,  whereupon 
the  other  three  joined  in.  We  decided  B.L.l. 
was  never  like  this! 

Two  new  arrivals  — I think  Emmy  Lou’s 
announcement  arrived  too  late  for  the  last 
Quarterly. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mann, 
(Esther  McMorran)  their  second  son, 
Charles  Dyson,  on  July  1st.  They  have  two 
other  children,  Elizabeth  and  Christopher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dashner  (Emmy  Lou 
Howe)  announced  the  arrival  of  their  sec- 
ond son,  Peter  Alan,  on  April  9th. 

Received  a letter  from  Lucille  McKensie 
Hutchinson  in  May.  Ray  was  in  Korea  then 
for  six  months  as  an  intelligence  officer.  She 
wrote  “He’s  too  close  to  the  front  lines  to 
suit  me,  but  I suppose  1 should  be  happy 
he’s  not  Hying.  The  war  has  really  been 
hitting  us  lately  with  the  24th  Div.  wives 
here.  It  seems  that  someone  gets  bad  news 
every  day.  This  McArthur  deal  has  us  all 
mixed  up.  The  Japanese  people  certainly 
don’t  like  it.”  She  said  too,  that  things  get 
pretty  lonesome  at  times  and  that  mail  means 
so  much  now.  Her  address  is  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Hutchinson,  610th  A.  C.  & W.  S.,  A.P.O. 
929,  c/o  Postmaster,  San  Erancisco,  Calif. 

A nice  letter  from  Sonia  Wisotsky  Lingos. 
Her  girls  are  three  and  two  now  and  the 
apples  of  her  eye  of  course.  She  says,  “They 
are  aquainted  with  hospital  life  already,  for 
John  brings  them  to  Goddard  Hospital,  Sun- 
day after  church  and  takes  them  from  one 
end  to  another,  always  ending  up  in  the 
Kitchen.” 

Sonia  said  that  Margie  Norcross  Paulson 
had  her  third  child,  Nancy  Christine  recent- 
ly. Her  husband  works  with  Fred  Waring 
now. 

Evie  Wafer  is  now  Mrs.  Eitch  and  is  living 
in  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Aggie  Stravinsky  Lane  (Mrs.  William) 
wrote  that  she’s  been  married  nearly  a year 
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now,  and  very  happily  so.  She  is  still  work- 
ing in  the  O.  R.  in  the  local  hospital  and  is 
also  teaching  O.R.  Technique.  She  sent  on 
more  news  — 

Ethel  Shaw  is,  I believe  working  in  New 
York  and  went  to  Hawaii  via-  boat  on  her 
last  vacation.  Pat  Finn  Murphy  also  said 
that  she  heard  her  on  a quiz  program  last 
year. 

Ann  Rowe  McGill  is  living  in  Boston  with 
her  husband  and  baby  girl  Rowena. 

Aggie  saw  Ethel  Metcalf  at  Ann's  home. 
Her  husband  is  still  in  the  Navy  and  they 
have  a son. 

Edie  Dunnells  Eastman  wrote  that  she 
would  be  in  White  Plains  for  a weekend  and 
thought  that  we  might  get  together.  Un- 
fortunately that  was  the  weekend  we  left  for 
the  Cape,  so  it  all  came  to  naught.  She  said, 
“Besides  chasing  my  three  lively  youngsters, 
3i,  H,  and  4 months,  I am  teaching  Home 
Nursing  here  in  Andover.  That  combined 
with  church  work  and  being  secretary  of  the 
local  M.G.H.  group  keeps  me  busy,  how- 
ever, we  manage  to  get  to  most  of  the 
square  dances  around  here,  which  we  love.” 

Ginny  Donahue  Van  Uven  and  her  hus- 
band have  a new  home  in  Auburndale  and 
Ginny  still  works  at  the  Richardson  House 
doing  floor  duty. 

Beverly  Nichols  is  engaged  to  Evard  Mar- 
tinson and  she’s  still  working  in  the  O.R. 
at  Hartford  Hospital. 

A long  and  happy  letter  from  Jeanne 
Durell  MacWhirter.  The  doctor  felt  she  was 
well  enough  for  a trip  East  this  Spring,  so 
she  flew  to  Louisville  and  spent  two  months 
with  her  mother  there.  Then  she  went  on  to 
Columbus  for  several  weeks  with  her  father. 
She  wrote  from  Columbus  and  expected  to 
leave  for  California  that  week.  She  said  it 
was  a wonderful  change  but  now,  she’d  have 
to  rest  up.  She’s  also  been  given  permission 
to  drive  a bit  now.  Guess  you  are  all  as  glad 
as  I am,  that  her  health  is  better. 

Called  Ginny  Ross  Hartwell  when  the 
Quarterly  arrived  and  we  had  quite  a chat. 
She  and  Fred  and  the  children  were  to  spend 
two  weeks  of  July  on  the  Cape.  We  may  gel 
together  later  in  the  summer. 

I put  your  letters  away  as  I receive  them 
and  then  go  through  a frenzied  search  for 
them  when  the  deadline  comes  due!  Thank 
you  all  for  your  help  with  the  news,  and 
do  keep  it  up. 

1946 

A letter  from  Ka:therine  Hallett  Sutton 
registered  a complaint  with  the  Alumnae 
secretary  concerning  the  Quarterly  Record. 
She  likes  the  Quarterly  very  much,  BUT 


‘where  is  the  news  of  this  section,  and  who 
is  class  secretary?’  Sorry  we  can’t  help.  This 
matter  is  strictly  up  to  the  members  of  the 
class.  Get  yourselves  a secretary,  send  us 
some  news  and  we  will  print  it. 

Ruth  Woodman  Paton  has  moved  to  934A 
6th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  California,  and  is  now 
getting  used  to  the  California  sunshine. 
Having  lived  in  Boston  at  7 Grove  st.,  she 
will  find  the  California  climate  presents  no 
problem  unless  rugged  New  England  storms 
are  to  her  liking. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall,  Secretary 
Box  85 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

It  is  sad  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Helen 
Natti  Bowden.  Helen  had  rheumatic  fever 
two  years  ago  and  had  been  ill  several  times 
since  then.  Her  husband,  Robert,  lives  at 
18  Emory  St.,  Attleboro. 

Teddie  Donovan  McManus  writes  a newsy 
note  from  811  Hale  St.,  Beverly  Farms. 

“Glenna  Clark  Cruff,  with  son  Carl,  is 
again  living  in  Attleboro  after  a couple  of 
years  in  Worcester.  She  tells  me  that  Yvonne 
Withers  is  also  living  in  that  city. 

Barbara  Grant  is  back  at  M.G.H.  enjoying 
studying  anesthesia. 

Dotty  Drury  is  infirmary  nurse  at  Bran- 
deis  University  in  Waltham. 

Maggie  Krimmel  Horan  is  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  where  her  husband  Robert  is  with  the 
Navy. 

As  for  me,  my  two  boys,  Joey,  aged  two, 
and  Frankie,  one  year  old  in  June,  lead  me 
a merry  chase  all  over  my  native  West 
Beach.” 

A letter  from  Phyllis  Hussey  Stoecker 
from  Route  4,  Clarkesville,  Tenn.  c/o  J.  S. 
Winn,  tells  us  that  she  was  married  last 
February  1.  Her  husband  is  a first  Lt.  in 
the  Army;  Phyllis  will  be  discharged  from 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  soon  in  anticipation 
of  a visit  from  the  stork  in  December. 

Dorothy  Perry  Curran  has  a baby  girl, 
Patricia,  born  in  March.  Margie  Maher  is 
in  the  Navy,  stationed  at  a Long  Island 
Hospital. 

Betty  Andersen  visited  me  for  a week  of 
her  month’s  vacation  from  The  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

She  is  returning  to  a new  position  there  as 
Clinical  Instructor  and  Instructor  of  Medi- 
cal Nursing.  Betty  reports  that  Anna  Krau- 
nelis  Soardella  was  married  last  Oct.,  and 
last  heard  that  her  husband  was  in  Korea. 
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1948 

Dorothy  Sha-ttuck  Jeffery  has  moved  to 

15  Hercham  St.,  Stoneham  80,  Mass. 

Miss  Ruby  Sundeen’s  engagement  has  been 
announced  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Caleb  A.  Sundeen  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
formerly  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Phipps,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  L.  Phipps  of  Watertown.  Miss  Sun- 

deen is  a graduate  of  North  Park  Junior 
College  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing.  Mr.  Phipps  is  a 
graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


EDITORS’  PAGE  . . . 

(continued  from  page  4) 

Consider:  (1)  the  scholarships  be- 
ing made  available  to  prospective 
nursing  students;  (2)  the  nursing 


school  curriculum;  (3)  the  wide  se- 
lection of  advanced  courses  offered 
to  graduate  nurses;  (4)  the  scholar- 
ships available  for  study  on  the 
graduate  level;  (5)  all  other  factors 
involved  in  the  preparation  of 
nurses.  Then  you  must  draw  the  in- 
evitable, logical  conclusion:  that 
nurses  have  earned  the  changes  in 
appellation  from  ‘training  schools’ 
to  ‘nursing  schools’,  from  ‘nurses’ 
training’  to  ‘nursing  education’.  At 
the  same  time,  let  us  never  forget 
our  humble  beginnings  and  those 
first  wonderful  “trained”  nurses 
who,  through  their  unflagging  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  their  work,  set 
for  us  standards  of  which  we  must 
be  inestimably  proud. 


MGH  CAPS 

Available  from  the  {allowing: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

3 for  $2.25  or  6 for  $4.50  postpaid 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

3 for  $3.00  postage  included 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

3 for  $2.25  postpaid 
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E.  F.  MAHADY  COMPANY 

Hospital  & Surgical  Supplies 

851-9  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

KEnmore  6-7100 


Paramount  Uniform  Company 

TlwiMA,  ^u&JbitL  amt  {Raads^-to-lOsaJc 

577  Washington  Street  544  Main  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Worcester,  Mass. 
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AND  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
THE  SEASON,  WE  HAVE  SOMETHING  TO 
GIVE.  IT  IS  ONLY  A TOKEN,  BUT  ONE  OF 
DEEPEST  ADMIRATION  AND  RESPECT,  ONE 
WHICH  WE  HOPE  WILL  CONVEY  A MES- 
SAGE TO  THOSE  FOR  WHOM  IT  IS  MEANT. 
AND  SO  WE,  THE  ENTIRE  ALUMNAE  ASSO- 
CIATION, DEDICATE  TO  OUR  OLDER 
GRADUATES  THIS  EDITION  OF  THE  ^'QUAR- 
TERLY  RECORD''  AS  A TOKEN  OF  OUR 
GREAT  PRIDE  IN  YOU  AND  WHAT  YOU 
STAND  FOR,  AND  MAY  THE  GENERATIONS 
WHICH  FOLLOW  LOOK  BACK  ON  US  IN 
THE  SAME  LIGHT  AS  THAT  IN  WHICH  WE 
BEHOLD  YOU. 
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1886  SARAH  F.  MARTIN,  5015  Falls  Rd.  Terr.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

1887  JENNIE  STILSON,  Otego,  New  York 

1889  JOSEPHINE  DREW,  4655  Santa  Monica  Ave.,  Ocean  Beach,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

1891  ANNIE  HURLBUTT  READ,  2 Goodwin  Place,  Boston 

1892  ETHEL  TWITCHELL  HOPKINS,  308  West  Foster  St.,  Melrose 
EDITH  M.  CLARK,  507  Oak  Ridge  Blvd.,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 
MARTHA  FELKER  McRAE,  Boylston,  Mass. 

1893  SENA  S.  WHIPPLE,  301  S.  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

1894  THIRZA  RUSSELL  WRIGHT,  807  West  Avenue,  Elyria,  Ohio 

1895  JOSEPHINE  GORDAN,  273  Clarendon  Street,  Boston 
ANNIE  H.  SMITH,  24  Chestnut  Street,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

WILHELMINA  INCH  EMERY,  280  Lincoln  Street,  Worcester 
BESSIE  FULLERTON,  229  Watson  St.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada 

1896  MARY  L.  McKENNA,  92  Queen  St.,  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  Canada 

1897  LILLIAN  H.  MORRIS,  239  Rawson  Road,  Brookline  46 

MINNIE  SUE  HOLLINGSWORTH,  424  S.  Church  St.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

1898  CLARA  CHAMBERLAIN,  Brookline 

ETTA  ADAMS  STEVENS,  11  Wollaston  Ave.,  Arlington 

HANNAH  CHURCHILL  BACON,  1026  16th  St.,  N.  H.  Washington,  D.  C. 

1899  MURIEL  GALT,  1005  St.  Charles  St.,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada 

1900  EFFIE  MOTT  INCH,  6 Roanoke  Rd.,  Wellesley 
NELLIE  HARDING,  15  Center  St.,  Waterville,  Maine 

1901  MARION  MANNING,  273  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARY  WIGGIN,  273  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MAUDE  W.  LEIGHTON,  58  Brockton  Ave.,  Haverhill 

1902  GRACE  M.  NEAL,  262  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
EUNICE  A.  SMITH,  311  High  Street,  Newburyport 

1904  CARRIE  M.  HALL,  Hotel  Hemenway,  91  Westland  Ave.,  Boston 
EMMA  MORTIMER,  70  Wood  Street,  Woodville,  Mass. 

EMILY  ROSS  ROGERS,  49  Orchard  St.,  Belmont 

1905  OLGA  AHLER,  143  Park  Drive,  Boston 
ANNIE  CARSTENSEN,  2 Ayr  Rd.,  Brookline 
EDITH  DELAND,  14  Charlesgate  West,  Boston 

1906  MILDRED  REID  BLAKE,  12  Rittenhouse  Road,  Worcester 
MARY  K.  TAYLOR,  56  Charlesgate  East,  Boston 

1907  ALICE  B.  COE,  Milford  Hospital,  Milford,  Mass. 

IRENE  MASON  DEVONSHIRE,  138  Pleasant  Street,  Framingham 
FLORENCE  KUHN,  265  Charles  Street,  Boston 
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LEADING  A FULL  LIFE  AFTER  MIDDLE  AGE 

by  ROBERT  T.  MONROE,  M.D.  and  VERNON  P.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


VT"  OUTH,  with  its  unknown  po- 
tentialities,  exuberance  and  vi- 
tality, is  eternally  appealing.  When 
we  arrive,  almost  too  swiftly,  in  the 
older  age  period  we  may  make  our- 
selves uphappy  if  we  don’t  look  at 
life  in  perspective.  No  man  ever  has 
fulfilled  all  his  desires  nor  has  he 
ever  realized  all  of  his  capabilities. 
That  is  the  wonder  of  life  — what 
might  have  been.  It  is  solacing  that 
it  will  always  be  so — no  person  ever 
completely  accepts  his  later  years 
without  at  least  a few  regrets. 

Someone  once  said  something 
like,  ‘Tf  youth  only  KNEW  and  old 
age  COULD  — ” suggesting  that 
then  we  should  have  Utopia.  The 
idea  is  rather  wistful  and  sentimen- 
tal, but  not  very  sound  because,  un- 
fortunately, old  age  is  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  graced  by  special 
wisdom.  At  any  age,  the  more  we 
indulge  in  and  cling  to  illusions, 
rather  than  seek  the  truth,  the  more 
we  lay  ourselves  open  to  rude  awak- 
enings, when  the  facts  jar  with  our 
fictions. 

Nobody,  if  he  lives  long  enough, 
escapes  growing  old.  There  is  no 
favored  minority.  To  resist  or  fight 
against  nature’s  plan,  either  in  our 
attitudes  or  by  external  trickery  that 
fools  no  one  but  ourselves,  is  not 
youthfulness  but  immaturity  of  an 
unenviable  kind. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  quali- 
ties of  youth,  at  its  best,  is,  wonder- 
fully enough,  one  on  which  youth 
has  no  priority.  It  is  the  courageous 
and  persistant  search  for  the  truth. 


Older  people  of  any  age  can  have 
and  maintain,  if  they  will,  this  same 
ageless  quality  and  in  this  invaluable 
way  remain  young  forever.  Also,  old 
age  can  have  an  advantage  over 
youth  if  it  is  wise  enough  to  use  it. 
Youth  frequently  has  an  impetuous 
need  to  be  right.  If  experience  counts 
for  anything,  old  age  can  be  open- 
minded,  less  sure  of  itself,  and  in  the 
long  run  thus  gain  admiration  and 
respect  from  youth. 

And  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of 
all,  especially  available  to  older 
people  if  they  choose  to  include  it 
among  their  personality  traits,  is  a 
sense  of  humor  which  enables  them 
to  see  how  funny  and  set  and  old 
they  are  if  they  become  uncomfort- 
ably serious  about  themselves  and 
their  problems. 

o 

If  you  are  an  older  person: 

Keep  Up  to  the  Level  of  Physical 
Fitness  Compatible  With  Your 
Physical  A bilities. 

Get  frequent  check-ups  from  your 
medical  advisor  so  that  you  know 
how  and  when  you  should  cut  down 
or  increase  your  activities.  You  will 
find  an  answer  you  can  accept  with 
a degree  of  satisfaction  if  you  co- 
operate. Don’t  be  idle  while  disabil- 
ities accumulate.  They  demand  more 
attention  than  they  are  worth. 

o 

Keep  up  Your  Appearance 

It  is  easy  to  be  careless  about 
your  appearance  when  you  don’t 
have  to  go  out  regularly  among  oth- 
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er  people  or  when  the  toilet  becomes 
difficult  and  fatiguing.  Your  self- 
respect  and  morale  suffer  if  you 
don’t  make  the  effort.  We  all  want 
to  be  liked.  An  untidy  appearance 
makes  us  less  acceptable  to  others. 
Just  remember  what  you  used  to 
think  when  you  saw  an  unkempt 
older  man  or  woman. 

o 

Keep  Active 

You  may  have  become  unem- 
ployed but  you  don’t  have  to  be- 
come idle.  Farsighted  men  and  wom- 
en prepare  for  retirement  by  creat- 
ing a hobby  or  by  becoming  inter- 
ested in  some  long  neglected  apti- 
tude or  desire.  Any  healthy  occupa- 
tion is  better  than  none  at  all.  You 
will  feel  uncomfortably  useless  and 
unattached  if  you  take  older  age  as 
one  long  vacation.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  remarked  that  “to 
live  is  to  function.”  The  stone  that 
is  still  gathers  moss. 

o 

Live  Within  Your  Physical  Means 

You  can’t  walk  as  far  as  you  used 
to?  Then  go  more  slowly.  Not  so 
much  endurance?  Then  rest  fre- 
quently. You  will  be  delighted  to 
find  how  much  more  adequate  you 
feel  when  you  change  your  pace  and 
accept  the  pause  that  refreshes. 

o 

Make  the  Best  of  Things 

Don’t  spend  all  your  energy  be- 

wailing loss  of  family,  friends,  for- 
tune or  function.  Look  about  you 
at  what  is  left.  Time  heals  many 
wounds  and  a determined  effort  to 
make  the  best  of  things  shortens  the 
time  and  lessens  the  size  of  the  scar. 


What  Do  You  Read? 

Do  you  limit  your  diet  to  the 
daily  papers,  a magazine  and  the 
radio?  You  will  find  immense  sat- 
isfaction in  rereading  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  American  novelists,  or 
delving  into  some  books  on  current 
affairs,  or  in  studying  your  hobby 
or  a foreign  language.  Do  you  read 
your  Bible?  Peace,  consolation, 
strength  and  inspiration  may  be  ob- 
tained from  it.  Remember  that  it 
was  written  by  men  who  were  vigor- 
ously fighting  for  the  better  things 
in  this  world. 

o 

Take  Your  Full  Part  in  Life 

Go  to  church,  concerts,  lectures, 
social  gatherings.  Movies  have  their 
place,  but  you  find  greater  recrea- 
tion from  active  participation  in 
games,  music  and  talks.  Good  ex- 
ercise of  mind  and  body  promotes 
elasticity  and  relaxation. 

o 

Seek  New  Companions 

Don’t  limit  yourself  to  your  con- 
stantly shrinking  circle  of  old  friends, 
or  you  will  become  bored  and  de- 
pressed. Try  to  make  new  friends, 
especially  among  younger  people. 
You  need  each  other.  You  need 
their  active  contacts  with  current 
developments. 

They  should  have  your  counsel 
and  experience.  Young  people  often 
do  not  feel  free  to  approach  older 
ones  and  sometimes,  unfortunately, 
they  have  no  interest  in  doing  so. 
Establishing  acquaintanceship  with 
a younger  person  may  require  tact 
and  delicacy  of  handling  on  the  part 
of  the  older  person.  If  the  older  has 
a strong  need  for  companionship  he 
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must  be  careful  that  he  isn’t  too 
eager  or  pushing.  The  younger  per- 
son, sensing  the  need,  may  retreat 
from  fear  of  being  enveloped  or  pos- 
sessed. 

The  older  individual  should  try 
to  make  sure  that  any  advance  on 
his  part  is  met  by  spontaneous  re- 
sponse. It  is  a good  rule  for  him  to 
try  to  understand  and  be  interested 
in  the  point  of  view  of  the  younger 
person.  He  should  not  talk  too  much 
about  himself  or  his  problems  unless 
sincerely  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Friendship  flourishes  on  interest  in 
the  other  person. 

o 

Try  to  Learn  New  Habits,  Get  New 

Points  of  View 

Are  you  sure  that  your  present 
habits  are  all  good?  You  can’t  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks?  Yes,  you  can, 
if  the  dog  is  willing.  Thus  you  will 
regain  the  forward-looking  attitude 
and  the  tolerance  of  the  student. 
You  don’t  get  anywhere  by  rejecting 
an  idea  because  it  is  new.  It  is  your 
privilege  to  make  intelligent  contri- 
butions to  current  ideas. 

o 

Keep  Your  Independence 

Don’t  lean  on  your  children  and 
relatives  for  all  your  social  require- 
ments or  for  more  of  your  income 
than  they  should  rightly  contribute 
in  view  of  their  other  responsibilities. 
Live  within  the  limits  of  what  they 
can  supply,  and  don’t  let  pride  pre- 
vent your  calling  in  necessary  aid 
from  outside.  You  can  preserve 
your  essential  independence  even  if 
affliction  requires  nursing  care,  or 
financial  losses  require  you  to  seek 


help  or  old  age  assistance.  Infirm- 
aries and  hospitals  are  equipped  to 
give  nursing  care  to  elderly  people 
in  need  of  it.  You  will  find  in  them 
a pleasant  atmosphere  and  many  in- 
dividuals whom  you  can  respect. 
But  don’t  set  your  course  with  se- 
curity alone  as  the  goal.  Security  is 
too  dear  if  bought  by  surrendering 
freedom  of  action. 

o 

Do  You  Believe  in  Eternity  and  the 

Everlasting  Life  of  the  Soul? 

If  so,  as  you  advance  in  life  you 
are  approaching  the  greatest  experi- 
ence of  all.  If  you  do  not  so  believe, 
there  is  no  sound  evidence  that  there 
is  anything  to  fear.  Fear  of  death  is 
based  on  superstition,  nothing  else. 
A beneficent  Creator  is  the  only  one 
worth  believing  in.  The  natural  bi- 
ological urge  to  live  should  be  the 
only  reason  for  reluctance  in  coming 
to  the  end  of  earthly  existance. 
Death  is  the  inevitable  experience 
of  all.  If  our  philosophy  is  right  we 
shall  accept  it  with  equanimity  and 
trust.  We  have  no  more  reason  to 
fear  death  than  children  have  to 
fear  shadows.  We  all  can  be  great 
souls  if  we  will  look  beyond  the  pet- 
tiness of  our  limited,  personal  de- 
sires. We  shouldn’t  be  selfish  about 
“hanging  on”  when  we  consider  that 
greater,  or  just  as  great,  people  as 
we  are,  have  had  to  let  go. 

o 

Enjoy  Your  Possessions. 

Don’t  Hoard 

You’ll  be  happier  and  breathe 
more  freely  if  you  hoard  neither 
money  nor  personal  possessions. 
Many  older  people  are  so  afraid  of 
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financial  insecurity  or  want  that  they 
make  themselves  somewhat  miser- 
able over  every  penny  or  dollar 
spent.  You  or  your  family  can  esti- 
mate fairly  accurately  the  amount 
per  month  or  year  that  you  can  af- 
ford to  spend.  What  if  you  do  use 
it  all  up?  You  won’t  be  allowed  to 
starve  or  freeze,  if  you  haven’t  too 
much  pride.  In  regard  to  personal 
possessions,  material  things  are 
made  to  be  used.  If  you  yourself, 
don’t  use  them  they’ll  be  thrown 
away  or  given  to  someone  who  may 
not  want  them  or  who,  in  turn,  will 
hoard  them.  If  you  have  posses- 
sions, enjoy  them.  Enrich  your  life 
by  using  what  you  have  rather  than 
clinging  to  the  sterile  pleasure  of 
hoarding. 

Originally  reprinted  and  distributed  by 
THE  MASSACUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  ,INC. 

41  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
Boston  8,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Monroe  is  Clinical  Associate  in  Medi- 
cine at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
Senior  Associate  in  Medicine  and  Head  of 
the  Geriatric  Clinic  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham Hospital.  He  is  author  of  the  book 
“Diseases  in  Old  Age”  (a  clinical  and  path- 
ological study  of  7941  individuals  over  61 
years  of  age  — published  1951)  and  has  w^rit- 
ten  many  articles  on  Geriatric  subjects.  He 
has  an  office  at  270  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue, Boston,  Massachusetts. 


I’m  growing  fonder  of  my  staff; 

I’m  growing  dimmer  in  the  eyes; 

I’m  growing  fainter  in  my  laugh; 

I’m  growing  deeper  in  my  sighs; 

I’m  growing  careless  of  my  dress; 

I’m  growing  frugal  of  my  gold; 

I’m  growing  wise;  I’m  growing — 
yes  — 

I’m  growing  old! 

— John  Godfrey  Saxe:  “I’m  Growing  Old” 


RETIREMENT  CAN  BE  USEFUL 

An  Interview  With 
Carrie  M.  Hall,  1904 

As  the  national  average  age  each 
year  climbs  higher,  we  find  that  re- 
tirement is  an  activity  in  which  more 
and  more  people  are  participating. 
There  was  a time  when  ‘to  retire’ 
meant  to  settle  back  in  an  easy  chair 
with  some  comfy  slippers,  an  afghan 
and  reading  glasses,  and  watch  the 
world  pass  by.  People  no  longer  take 
that  dim  view  of  retirement.  Today 
it  is  expected  that  one  will  make  as 
carefully  thought  out  plans  for  a 
successful  retirement  as  once  were 
made  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
career.  Haphazard  entrance  into  this 
period  of  life  can  mean  great  unhap- 
piness, dissatisfaction,  maladjust- 
ment 

Magazines  and  newspapers 
abound  with  material  on  “How  to 
Retire  Successfully”;  books  are  writ- 
ten about  it;  people  lecture  on  it.  So 
we  decided  to  talk  with  someone 
who  seems  to  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful at  it,  Carrie  M.  Hall. 

Miss  Hall  has  definite  ideas  about 
retirement,  all  of  which  might  be 
said  to  center  around  a ‘Plan’.  There 
are  many  areas  in  this  overall  plan, 
but  each  is  important  to  the  final 
result  which  is  really  contentment 
and  happiness.  Each  area  covers  a 
different  aspect  of  a person’s  individ- 
ual needs,  and  should  be  so  divided 
that  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction 
will  be  derived  from  each. 

Financial  security  comes  first. 
This  is  a primary  factor  which  must 
be  recognized  at  the  very  beginning 
of  a career,  and  whatever  the  meth- 
ods employed,  sufficient  funds  must 
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be  accumulated  to  eliminate  the  fear 
of  want  when  time  for  retirement 
does  arrive.  No  retirement  can  be 
a happy  one  where  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty for  shelter,  food,  clothing. 
And  never  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  little  ‘extras’  so  near 
and  dear  to  everyone’s  heart.  Miss 
Hall  feels  that  the  Harmon  Associa- 
tion made  a tremendous  impact  on 
nurses’  thinking  in  making  them  ‘old 
age’  and  ‘annuity’  conscious.  This 
company  approached  Miss  Hall  in 
1927  when  she  was  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion about  their  first  group  annuity 
plan  for  nurses.  Unfortunately,  it 
had  to  be  rejected,  but  only  after 
long  and  serious  consideration  by 
all  nursing  groups  and  hospitals. 
Eventually,  after  retirement,  Miss 
Hall  held  many  official  positions 
within  the  organization  and  did 
much  to  promote  the  interest  of 
nurses  in  systematic  savings.  The 
stipend  received  from  Federal  So- 
cial Eecurity  benefits  is  not  adequate 
for  the  support  of  a professional 
woman,  and  one  must  resort  to  an- 
nuities, bonds,  insurance,  savings 
and  cooperative  shares  as  a means 
of  supplementing  this  income.  Again, 
a ‘plan’  for  saving  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a casual  putting  away  of  money. 
Any  form  of  compulsory  saving  is 
the  best  answer  to  this. 

Continuing  some  sort  of  work  is 
desirable  but  must  not  be  continued 
until  your  days  of  usefulness  are 
past.  There  are  always  committees, 
boards,  volunteer  groups  crying  for 
helpers.  If  possible,  do  not  hesitate 
to  take  on  part  time  work  which  will 
give  a financial  return.  Miss  Hall 
was  president  of  the  Nursing  Coun- 
cil of  Boston  for  a few  years,  and 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Council 
did  a survey  of  private  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  (of  which  there  were 
265  in  Greater  Boston  alone).  She 
did  this  survey  as  a part  time  project 
over  four  winters.  As  a result  of 
this  work.  Miss  Hall  became  a sort 
of  authority  on  convalescent  care, 
and  the  data  which  she  gathered  and 
carefully  annotated  served  as  a basis 
for  the  Bureau  of  Information,  now 
on  file  in  the  Hospital  Council  Of- 
fice. Other  committees  and  projects 
have  taken  much  of  Miss  Hall’s  time, 
but  always,  she  stresses,  she  has  left 
them  before  outgrowing  her  useful- 
ness . 

Carrie  Hall  feels  that  older  people 
tend  to  restrict  their  circle  of  friends. 
It  is  important  that  you  meet  new 
people  — through  your  interests,  at 
church,  in  your  neighbors  — and  to 
each,  give  of  yourself.  The  more 
you  give  of  yourself,  the  more  you 
will  find  there  is  to  give.  Which 
brings  up  an  interesting  point.  Miss 
Hall  pointedly  denies  having  any 
hobbies,  but  recommends  them  high- 
ly for  others.  Yet,  as  she  spoke,  it 
became  increasingly  obvious  that  she 
has  made  a hobby  of  one  of  her 
finest  personal  characteristics.  Her 
hobby  is  the  development  of  friend- 
ship, the  generation  of  a feeling  of 
kinship  in  others.  Due  to  this  abil- 
ity, she  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
making  new  acquaintances  and  re- 
taining old  friends. 

Miss  Hall  recognizes  and  accepts 
the  fact  that  she  must  take  care  of 
her  health,  must  not  overdo,  must 
put  to  good  use  all  she  has  ever 
learned  about  the  maintenance  of 
good  health.  For  instance,  people 
who  live  alone  are  apt  to  be  a little 
careless  about  their  diets.  (This  is 
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true  at  any  age).  She  solves  this 
by  planning  to  eat  dinner  out  each 
day,  preferably  with  a companion. 
“By  all  means,  have  a fixed  appoint- 
ment for  each  day.  The  idea  is  that 
one  arranges  her  day  around  that 
appointment.  It  also  brings  her  in 
contact  with  people.”  This  appoint- 
ment may  be  only  a visit  to  the  den- 
tist, but  it  must  be  definite.  During 
the  winter  she  plays  bridge  several 
times  a week  and  is  a ‘good  average 
player’.  Having  a car  makes  it  easier 
to  visit  places  that  might  otherwise 
be  considered  out  of  reach,  and  Miss 
Hall  drives  herself.  A sustained  in- 
terest in  reading  and  current  events 
rounds  out  the  occasional  evening 
at  home,  and  time  must  be  found  for 
the  care  of  her  apartment  which  con- 
tains some  lovely  old  pieces,  many 
of  which  are  associated  with  per- 
sonal memories. 

Carrie  Hall  could  serve  as  a type, 
a woman  who  has  retired  from  an 
active  professional  life  and  found  it 
could  be  very  pleasant.  As  she  said, 
“Retirement  can  be  useful.  It  can 
also  be  fun.” 

— The  Editor 


What  though  upon  his  hoary  head 
Have  fallen  many  a winter's  snow: 

His  wreath  is  still  as  green  and  red 
As  'twas  a thousand  years  ago. 

For  what  has  he  to  do  with  care! 

His  wassail-bowl  and  old  arm-chair 
Are  ever  standing  ready  there, 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year. 

— Thomas  Miller 

“Christmas  Comes  but  Once  a Year” 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  M.G.H. 
CLUB 

The  Worcester  County  M.G.H. 
Club  met  on  Sept.  13,  at  “The  Old 
Mill”,  Wesminster,  Mass.  The  meet- 
ing was  well  attended  with  nineteen 
members  present.  President  Sylvia 
Gagner  presided  and  minutes  of  the 
meeting  were  recorded  by  Secretary 
Catherine  E.  Philbin. 

It  was  voted  to  give  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  New  Nurses  Home 
Building  Fund.  Each  member  is  to 
earn  five  dollars  before  the  next 
meeting  in  May,  and  at  that  time 
this  money  will  also  be  contributed 
to  the  above  fund. 

It  is  hoped  that  any  new  or  in- 
terested M.G.H.  graduates  will  con- 
tact the  secretary  or  some  member 
and  join  the  next  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Princeton,  Mass. 


SAVE  THIS  DATE! 

Sunday  Afternoon 
February  17,  1952 


REUNIONS 

If  any  Class  plans  to  have  a Re- 
union in  1952,  would  you  notify 
Mrs.  Harrington,  Alumnae  Secre- 
tary, as  soon  as  possible,  please. 
She  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with 
any  arrangements  or  plans  you  may 
have.  This  is  the  year  for  a Re- 
union of  the  Classes  of  ’87,  ’02,  ’07, 
’12,  ’17,  ’22,  ’27,  ’32,  ’37,  ’42,  and 
’47.  The  Class  of  1927  has  set  a 
date  for  their  Reunion  already  and 
have  plans  for  a full  day’s  activities. 
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We  pteMHt 

I— JOSEPHINE  F.  DREW— M.G.HT.S.N.  ^89 

by  SALLY  JOHNSON,  1910 


When  I was  told  of  the  plans  for  the 
December  QUARTERLY  RECORD  and 
asked  to  name  a few  of  the  earliest  gradu- 
ates of  the  School,  I immediately  thought  of 
Josephine  F.  Drew.  Yet  I had  never  seen  her 
and  our  correspondence  was  entirely  com- 
prised of  a letter  I wrote  to  her  telling  of 
Miss  McCrae’s  death  and  her  reply  to  that 
letter.  But  I had  learned  to  know  Miss  Drew 
through  Miss  McCrae.  They  had  carried  on 
a lively  correspondence  after  both  had  re- 
tired. Miss  McCrae  read  the  majority  of 
Miss  Drew’s  letters  to  me  and  she  saved  all 
of  them. 

The  letters  give  an  interesting  and  enter- 
taining account  of  the  many  activities  of  an 
intelligent,  buoyant,  older  woman  who  made 
herself  useful  in  many  ways:  helping  her 
nephew  maintain  a home,  raising  flowers, 
making  scrapbooks  for  children,  and  being 
a good  neighbor.  (This  is  as  good  a place  as 
any  to  say  that  Miss  Drew’s  nephew  is  Mr. 
Charles  Bartlett.  They  live  at  4655  Santa 
Monica  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California  and 
callers  with  a Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital connection  would  be  welcome).  To  get 
back  to  the  letters — the  parts  in  which  I am 
especially  interested  (majority  written  be- 
tween 1936  and  1948)  record  aspects  of 
nursing  as  it  was  practiced  fifty  years  ago. 
Incidently  there  are  also  references  to  medi- 
cine as  it  was  practiced  then.  There  is  a 
distinguishing  quality  in  these  letters  which 
I cannot  define  but  it  convinced  all  readers 
that  the  writer  had  a deep  appreciation  of 
the  finer  things  of  life. 

Miss  McCrae  had  a specific  reason  for 
saving  these  letters — a hope  that  some  day 
quotations  from  them  would  be  printed  in 
the  QUARTERLY  RECORD.  I have  kept 
them  for  the  same  reason.  It  seemed  to  the 
QUARTERLY  committee  and  me  that  the 
general  plan  for  the  December  issue  pre- 
sented just  the  logical  time.  We  agreed  that 
the  alumnae  would  enjoy  her  letters  more  if 
they  knew  something  of  Miss  Drew’s  early 
years,  nursing  experience,  and  especially  of 
her  as  she  is  today.  My  only  source  of  such 
information  was  Miss  Drew  herself. 

QN  DECEMBER  3,  1951  Jose- 
phine  Drew  was  93  years  old. 


At  that  age  memory  is  often  unreli- 
able so  before  submitting  to  her  a 
series  of  questions,  I asked  Louise 
Holmes  Copp  ’24  who  lives  in  near- 
by LaJolla  to  call  upon  her  and  give 
me  a report  of  the  general  state  of 
her  health.  Mrs.  Copp  wrote:  “Miss 
Drew  is  a darling.  A tall  woman, 
very  alert,  who  looks  75.  She  has 
lively  hazel  eyes  and  a good  sense  of 
humor.  She  enjoyed  talking  about 
the  General  and  pressed  me  for  in- 
formation about  the  new  buildings. 
She  reads  every  word  in  the  Quarter- 
ly. She  is  considerably  crippled  by 
arthritis  which  is  a great  hardship 
as  she  formerly  played  the  piano.  I 
stayed  an  hour  and  a half!” 

Later,  I wrote  directly  to  Miss 
Drew.  She  replied  promptly  answer- 
ing every  question  in  bold,  legible 
longhand. 

The  circumstances  that  lead  Miss 
Drew  to  come  into  the  School  were 
as  interesting  as  1 expected  they 
would  be.  She  grew  up  in  south- 
western Maine.  As  a young  woman 
she  spent  several  years  studying 
voice  and  piano.  When  in  her  late 
20’s,  she  began  to  lose  interest  in 
both.  Her  family  suggested  that  she 
study  medicine  and  a young  dentist 
made  the  same  suggestion.  When 
she  displayed  no  interest,  the  den- 
tist suggested  that  she  train  for  a 
nurse.  That  interested  her  even  less. 
The  following  week  she  heard  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Livermore  give  a lecture 
on  “Superfluous  Women”.  Mrs  Liv- 
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ermore  said  much  about  hospitals 
and  nurses  that  appealed  to  Miss 
Drew  and,  much  to  her  surprise, 
caused  her  inner  restlessness  to  dis- 
appear. The  next  day  she  wrote  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
asking  for  information  about  the 
school  of  nursing.  In  less  than  a 
month  Miss  Drew  was  a probationer 
in  Ward  28.  According  to  Miss 
Parson’s  “History  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses”,  her  class  was 
the  first  to  wear  a uniform.  Miss 
Drew,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Miss 
McCrae,  describes  it  thus: 

“When  / came  to  the  school  my 
uniform  was  a small  plaid  of  blue, 
black,  and  white.  Later  it  was  a 
light  blue.  The  strings  on  the  aprons 
grew  wider  and  wider;  mine  were 
four  inches  but  others  became  nine 
or  ten  inches  wide.  These  hows 
gave  the  effect  of  a sash  and  care 
was  taken  when  sitting  down.  Even- 
tually Miss  Maxwell  discontinued 
the  strings  and  had  the  belt  closed 
with  two  buttons.  Philena  Thomp- 
son {’86)  made  my  first  cap.  1 
made  Louise  Fraser’s  ( ’88 ) first  one 

— Miss  Maxwell  sent  this  cap  to  an 
exhibit  of  school  caps.” 

Her  text-book  was  “Text-book  of 
Nursing”  by  Clara  Weeks.  Miss 
Drew  wrote  me  that  the  notes  which 
Miss  Maxwell  prepared  for  their 
classes  were  later  an  important  part 
of  the  basis  for  “Practical  Nursing 

— A Text-book  for  Nurses”  by 
Maxwell  and  Pope. 

We  gain  quite  an  insight  into  the 
social  life  of  the  student  nurse  of 
Miss  Drew’s  day  by  quoting  again 
from  her  letters  to  Miss  McCrae. 

“There  were  no  graduation  exer- 


cises. There  were  no  formal  parties 
hut  we  made  a few  of  our  own.  We 
found  things  about  us  to  enjoy.  I 
often  watched  the  beautiful  sunsets 
over  the  Charles  River.  Once  / saw 
a rare  sight  — lightening  darting 
through  black  clouds  and  opposite 
a full  moon  sailing  in  a clear  sky. 
In  season  / spent  every  hour  I could 
spare  in  a row  boat  on  the  Charles. 
Sometimes  we  rowed  with  the  tide, 
sometimes  against  it.  Once  we  were 
pushed  off  the  muddy  bottom  by 
three  men  who  came  to  our  rescue. 
We  felt  thankful  that  they  did  not 
know  us.  Imagine  our  surprise  when, 
as  they  rowed  away,  they  called, 
‘Good  night,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eraV.” 

o 

“Now  and  then  we  had  an  exciting 
episode.  I’ll  tell  you  about  one.  Dr. 
Scudder  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Cabot.  When  his  internship  was 
over,  in  recognition  of  his  good 
work,  a banquet  was  given  in  the 
House  Officers  quarters,  following 
the  late  afternoon  rounds  — Water 
served!  I was  on  night  duty.  Late 
in  the  evening  I was  in  the  head 
nurses’  sitting  room  when  Dr.  Fisk 
came  in  bringing  a large  dinner  plate 
piled  high  with  samples  of  the  re- 
past. Placing  it  on  the  table  he  said, 
‘Miss  Drew,  with  Dr.  Scudder’ s com- 
pliments’. I was  not  the  only  recip- 
ient of  this  attention  — Dr.  Phippen 
took  a similar  plate  to  Miss  McFar- 
lane.” 

Of  her  religious  activities,  she 
said: 

“It  was  a rare  Sunday  when  I did 
not  attend  a Church  service;  which 
one  was  determined  by  the  time  I 
was  off  duty.  It  might  be  morning 
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at  Park  Street  Church,  afternoon  at 
Trinity  to  hear  Phillips  Brooks,  or 
evening  at  Tremont  Temple”. 

Nursing  had  its  dramatic  mo- 
ments, too: 

I was  on  a medical  ward  during 
the  typhoid  fever  season.  There 
were  seventeen  cases  at  one  time. 
Dr.  Greene  taught  me  to  develop  my 
powers  of  observation.  When  a very 
young  student  I was  sent  to  Ward 
C at  night  to  special  a delirious  18 
year  old  girl  who  was  very  ill  with 
typhoid  fever.  She  had  knocked 
one  nurse  down  and  torn  the  bib 
from  another.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
she  went  into  the  head  nurse’s  sitting 
room  and  lay  on  the  couch.  Later 
she  tried  to  get  out  of  the  window. 
When  1 remonstrated  she  came  to- 
ward me,  striking  through  the  air 
with  both  hands.  / retreated  against 
the  door  to  take  in  the  situation.  I 
was  alone  and  had  to  act.  / made 
a football  rush,  took  her  off  her  feet 
and  gently  laid  her  on  her  bed.  The 
patient  died  five  days  later. 

Another  tussle  was  not  so  tragic 
for  it  was  with  a man  who  had  deli- 
rium  tremens.  I matched  my  physi- 
cal strength  and  quick  thinking 
against  his  for  what  seemed  a full 
half  hour  before  Piper,  the  orderly, 
came  to  help.” 

The  medical  men  at  M.G.H.  in 
Miss  Drew’s  day  made  their  impres- 
sion on  her: 

” Among  the  medical  men  with 
whom  I worked  I can  recall:  Drs. 
Beach,  Fitz,  Porter,  Homans,  War- 
ren, Minot,  Mixter,  Maurice  Rich- 
ardson, Hooper,  Eliot,  Coolidge, 
and  William  Richardson.  To  the 
class  about  ready  to  be  graduated 
Dr.  William  Richardson  would  say. 


7 hope  many  of  you  will  go  to  the 
Lying-In,  but  I don’t  want  one  of 
you  unless  you  love  babies’. 

Dr.  X was  not  popular  with  the 
nurses.  I may  have  helped  his  sta- 
tus a little  when  I said,  ‘The  main 
thing  about  him  that  annoys  me  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  usually  right.’ 
Many  thought  him  a little  ‘hard’ , but 
one  evening  when  he  did  not  know 
that  I was  in  the  ward,  I saw  him 
give  a good  night  kiss  to  Freddie, 
age  5;  Willie,  age  3;  and  Lillie,  age 
2.” 

After  graduation,  Miss  Drew  took 
a course  in  obstetrical  nursing  at 
the  Brooklyn  Hospital.  She  was  a 
head  nurse  at  the  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital (now  the  Genesee)  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  I do  not  know  the 
exact  sequence  of  Miss  Drew’s  sub- 
sequent nursing  experience.  After 
all  one  cannot  trouble  a lady  of  93 
with  repeated  letters  of  inquiry.  I 
do  know  that  most  of  her  life  was 
spent  in  the  private  nursing  field, 
eighteen  years  in  Chicago.  A very 
large  part  of  her  work  there  was  with 
Dr.  Frank  Billings.  Dr.  Billings  was 
Dean  of  Rush  Medical  School  and  a 
prominent  physician  of  his  day.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  she  retired 
when  she  went  to  San  Diego  in  1934. 

In  her  letters  to  Miss  McCrae, 
Miss  Drew  describes  some  of  her 
experiences  in  nursing  as  a graduate: 

‘‘I  was  always  thankful  for  the 
good  experience  1 had  in  a post 
graduate  course  in  obstetrical  nurs- 
ing. During  my  private  practice 
babies  were  born  in  the  homes.  I 
remember  two  emergencies  in  which 
I was  alone  — three  pains  and  a 
boy  born  with  the  cord  around  his 
neck;  a mother  with  a bad  hemor- 
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rhage.  The  treatments  for  two  pri- 
vate patients,  very  ill  with  pneumo- 
nia, were  quite  different.  For  an 
older  woman  it  was  flaxseed  poul- 
tices made  with  vinegar.  For  a four 
year  old,  it  was  sliced  onions  in  lard 
set  in  the  oven  until  onions  were  soft, 
then  put  in  flannel  cases  and  bound 
on  chest  and  back  as  warm  as  could 
be  borne. 

When  I was  in  Chicago  it  was  the 
practice  to  put  patients  with  typhoid 
fever  into  a tub  of  cold  water.  Dr. 
Webster  himself  had  typhoid  fever 
when  a medical  student  and  had  re- 
ceived this  treatment.  At  that  time 
he  said  if  he  ever  recovered  he  would 
never  prescribe  it  for  his  patients  — 
he  never  did. 

I cared  for  the  only  daughter  of 
Dr.  Frank  Billings  when  she  was 
seriously  ill  with  pneumonia.  Even 
in  her  delirium  she  knew  she  did 
not  like  cold  sponges.  She  fought 
against  them  and  that  was  using  up 
too  much  of  her  strength.  So  / made 
my  hands  cold  with  water,  wiped 
them  not  too  dry  and  gave  her  light 
massage  — she  went  to  sleep.  1 re- 
peated this  often.  Even  the  medical 
friends  of  Dr.  Billings  shook  their 
heads  in  despair.  I said,  7 will  not 
give  up  hope  as  long  as  she  breathes’ . 
She  is  alive  today.  / treasure  the  let- 
ter of  appreciation  I received  from 
Dr.  Billings.  It  is  sometimes  harder 
to  accept  over  - praise  than  over- 
blame. I learned  to  accept  only  what 
/ deserved.  But  I did  strive  to  reach 
the  place  where  / could  rightfully 
accept  more  and  more  of  the  praise 
that  was  given  to  me.” 

Again  and  again  in  her  letters 
Miss  Drew  expressed  great  loyalty 
to  her  hospital  and  to  her  school. 


She  admired  the  high  standards  of 
both  and  felt  that  these  made  it  in- 
cumbent upon  her  to  maintain  high 
standards  in  her  own  work.  Always 
she  has  been  grateful  to  the  school 
for  developing  her  in  a helpful  de- 
gree of  self-confidence  and  a keen 
power  of  observation.  She  gives 
Miss  Maxwell  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  former,  and  Dr.  Edward  Greene, 
an  East  Medical  House  Officer,  for 
the  latter. 

To  Miss  McCrae  she  wrote  about 
it  thus: 

“The  dear  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  laid  for  me  the  foun- 
dation of  a useful  life.  When  I had 
been  in  the  school  about  a year  1 
went  to  Miss  Maxwell  and  told  her 
/ was  not  meant  for  nursing.  1 had 
never  been  able  to  get  my  side  of  the 
ward  in  order  by  10  A.M.;  the  day 
before  I had  done  my  best  and  it 
was  11 :40.  1 was  laundry  nurse  and 
had  forgotten  to  send  it.  The  head 
nurse  had  called  my  attention  to 
dust  / had  left  under  a bed.  / forgot 
to  notice  the  side  of  the  bottle  the 
label  was  on;  this  called  for  a clean 
one,  likewise  a clean  paper  on  the 
tray.  1 forgot  to  put  the  ice  pail  on 
the  dummy.  Miss  Maxwell,  after 
making  me  feel  that  1 did  possess 
the  qualities  of  a dependable  young 
woman,  advised  me  to  dig  deeper. 
I was  mature  enough,  and  fortunate- 
ly intelligent  enough,  to  understand 
the  basic  meaning  of  that  ‘dig  deep- 
er’. All  through  the  years  I have 
tried  to  ‘dig  deeper’.  It  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  my  life  as  a nurse 
has  been  rich  and  satisfying.” 

Expressing  her  indebtedness  to 
the  School,  Miss  Drew  also  wrote: 

“I  once  heard  Dr.  Billings  say  of 
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me,  ‘She  is  a Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  graduate,  the  best  in  Chi- 
cago'. That  was  of  course  over- 
praise. I knew  that  I deserved  only 
a small  portion  of  it  but  I was 
pleased  to  be  the  means  of  bringing 
forth  such  high  praise  for  my  school 
and  from  a physician  of  very  high 
standing." 

A member  of  the  Quarterly  Rec- 
ord Committee  suggested  that  one 
of  the  questions  we  ask  early  grad- 
uates be,  “What  in  your  opinion  are 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  pres- 
ent day  graduates  as  compared  with 
those  of  your  time?”  Miss  Drew’s 
reply  was,  “All  I know  of  to-day’s 
nurses  is  what  has  come  to  me  sec- 
ond hand.”  — an  answer  typical  of 
the  policies  of  this  woman.  Namely, 


no  opinion  should  be  expressed 
which  is  based  on  hearsay  only. 

A fitting  close  for  this  article  is 
a copy  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
letter  Miss  Josephine  Drew  wrote 
to  me  a few  weeks  ago:  — 

‘7  still  find  contentment  in  doing 
little  things  while  I am  putting  into 
the  web  of  life  the  colors  that  blend 
with  the  evening  shadows.  May  the 
Lord  bless  you  in  all  you  attempt  to 
do,  may  He  be  at  hand  to  inspire 
and  stimulate  as  long  as  your  work 
continues,  to  comfort  and  refresh 
when  weariness  creeps  upon  you,  to 
reward  you  with  the  heavenly  gifts 
of  peace  and  inner  brightness  when 
active  work  is  ended  and  the  heaU 
ing  night  invites  you  to  rest." 


II— SARAH  F.  MARTIN— 1886 

Introduction  by  SALLY  JOHNSON,  1910 


^ HERE  were  eighteen  young 
women  in  the  Class  of  1886. 
Four  became  physicians.  All  the 
members  were  born  with  the  spirit 
and  qualities  of  pioneers.  Miss  Mar- 
. tin  and  Miss  Packard  (who  was  her 
closest  friend  in  this  class)  went  to 
Baltimore  when  they  had  been  grad- 
uated for  only  one  year.  They  went 
to  organize  the  Robert  Garrett  Hos- 
pital for  Children.  The  hospital 
buildings  were  not  ready  for  occu- 
pancy when  they  arrived.  While 
waiting,  they  worked  for  a short 
time  with  an  organization  in  which 
Mrs.  Robert  Garrett  was  interested. 
A reference  to  that  activity  is  made 
in  a pamphlet  entitled  “An  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Maryland  State 
Nurses  Association.” 


“In  1887  there  came  to  Maryland 
from  Massachusetts  two  nurses 
newly  graduated  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  They 
entered  upon  a field  of  work  that 
in  retrospect  may  justly  be  classed 
as  meeting  the  present  day  re- 
quirement in  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, namely,  the  systematic  visit- 
ing with  practical  nursing  care  in 
the  homes  of  the  sick  poor,  by 
duly  qualified  nurses,  the  under- 
taking backed  by  a responsible 
organization,  the  Grace  Church 
Dispensary.” 

Miss  Martin  and  Miss  Packard 
remained  at  the  Robert  Garrett  Hos- 
pital for  Children  for  twenty-five 
years,  resigning  in  1912.  They  built 
themselves  a home  and  continued  to 
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be  active  in  the  various  nursing  or- 
ganization. 

Miss  Packard’s  main  interest  was 
in  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Nurse  Examiners  of  which  she  was 
Secretary  - T reasurer  for  twenty 
years.  Her  death  in  1936  ended  the 
close  and  happy  association  in  which 
these  two  had  lived  and  worked  for 
over  fifty  years.  Miss  Martin  was 
87  on  October  9,  1951  and  still  lives 
in  Maryland. 

Miss  Martin  arrived  in  Baltimore 
two  years  before  the  first  school  of 
nursing  was  opened  in  Maryland. 
In  due  time  plans  were  made  for 
the  organization  of  state  nurses’  as- 
sociations. Miss  Martin  was  always 
one  of  the  founders  of  those  first 
organizations.  In  1903  she  was  sec- 
retary of  the  first  informal  meeting 
called  to  plan  the  organization  of 
the  Maryland  State  Association  of 
Graduate  Nurses.  When  it  became 
officially  organized  she  was  the  first 
elected  secretary,  a position  she  held 
for  five  years.  Many  years  later,  in 
1921,  long  after  Miss  Martin  had 
resigned  from  the  Robert  Garrett 
Hospital,  the  State  Association  was 
re-organized  and  a new  position  was 
created,  that  of  Executive  Secretary. 
Miss  Martin  was  appointed  to  this 
post  and  remained  at  it  for  eleven 
years. 

When  the  State  Association  was 
barely  two  years  old,  certain  mem- 
bers began  to  express  the  need  for  a 
Central  Directory  as  an  official  regis- 
try for  nurses  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Association.  Miss  Martin 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  study  and  to  report  upon 
such  a project.  When  the  Central 
Directory  of  Nurses  became  incor- 


porated, she  was  a stockholder  in 
the  founding  company  and  became 
a member  of  the  original  Board  of 
Directors. 

There  were  short  periods  when 
Miss  Martin  did  work  outside  the 
nursing  field.  At  one  time  she  was 
an  inspector  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  “The  Hour  Law”,  a law  to  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  of 
women.  During  World  War  I she 
was  with  the  Traveller’s  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. 

I never  saw  Miss  Packard;  Miss 
Martin  only  once.  It  was  in  the  late 
30’s  when  some  one  in  the  School 
of  Nursing  Office  told  me  that  Miss 
Martin  was  there  to  see  me.  I was 
delighted.  I did  not  need  to  consult 
the  “Gray  Book”  to  identify  my  call- 
er. However,  I knew  nothing  of  her 
personal  appearance.  I think  I was 
braced  to  meet  a somewhat  dominat- 
ing executive.  At  my  door  I found 
a woman  of  quiet  mien,  who  posses- 
sed grace  and  charm.  She  was  tall, 
straight,  slight  — almost  frail.  But 
she  bore  herself  with  a certain  digni- 
ty and  wore  a facial  expression  that 
suggested  courage  and  confidence. 
She  had  an  oval  face,  white  hair, 
and  a pink  complexion.  I do  not 
remember  the  color  of  her  eyes,  but 
they  were  friendly  and  merry.  Her 
whole  countenance  portrayed 
happy  anticipation  at  being  back  at 
her  own  hospital  again  after  such 
a long  absence.  It  was  a real  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  make  her  acquaintance 
and  to  show  her  parts  of  the  hospi- 
tal. When  a really  great  woman  has 
reached  her  eighth  decade,  she  has 
arrived  at  a vantage  point  from 
which  she  can  make  a sound  evalu- 
ation of  the  experiences  of  life  and 
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see  them  in  their  relative  importance. 
It  was  a rare  privilege  to  hear  Miss 
Martin  talk  about  nursing  from  this 
vantage  point.  As  I listened,  I saw 
her  as  the  truly  great  woman  she  is 

— and  was  glad  that  circumstances 
had  made  her  an  alumna  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing. 

At  the  age  of  80,  Miss  Martin 
started  to  write  her  autobiography 

— The  title  is  “Miss  Sallie”.  When 
her  training  school  memories  were 
finished  she  became  ill  and  has  been 
unable  to  continue. 

Part  of  Miss  Martin’s  autobiog- 
raphy relating  her  experiences  in 
the  school  as  follows: 

The  following  is  taken  from 
Sarah  F.  Martin’s  Autobiography 

The  result  being  that  Miss 

Sallie  entered  the  Boston  Training 
School  for  Nurses  — Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  — February  8, 
1884.  It  is  possible  that  Miss  Sallie 
is  the  only  nurse  now  living  who 
can  remember  entering  a Training 
School  for  Nurses  before  that  date. 

Changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
care  of  the  sick,  in  operating  room 
technique,  and  in  the  text  books  for 
nurses.  In  fact  in  those  far  off  days 
there  were  no  text  books  in  any 
great  numbers.  Our  lessons  as  given 
to  us  by  that  fine  leader  Anna  C. 
Maxwell  were  the  notes  from  which 
later  on  the  Text  Book  by  Maxwell 
and  Pope  came  into  being. 

The  surgical  and  operating  room 
technique  perhaps  has  changed  the 
most;  no  longer  are  the  needles 
threaded  in  the  Wards  by  the  Head 
Nurses  and  stuck  into  a velvet  pin 
cushion  — I can  yet  see  the  Head 


Nurse  from  Ward  28,  East  side  Surg- 
ical, going  through  the  corridor 
swinging  a red  velvet  pin  cushion 
with  the  silk  and  cat  gut  sutures 
hanging  as  fringe.  This  was  hung 
in  the  operating  room  the  day  that 
the  East  Side  Surgeons  were  to  op- 
erate— the  West  Side  Head  Nurses 
furnishing  the  same  when  the  West 
Side  Surgeons  operated. 

The  seven  stone  crocks,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  week,  no  longer 
stand  in  the  operating  room.  In  fact 
the  building  where  the  old  operat- 
ing room  was,  is  a thing  of  the  past, 
having  been  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  the  White  Memorial  Building. 
1 well  remember  a few  years  ago 
standing  with  Miss  Sally  Johnson 
and  speaking  of  the  past  as  we 
viewed  the  beginnings  of  the  new 
building.  But  I must  go  back  to 
the  stone  crocks — sea  sponges  were 
used  in  the  operating  room  in  those 
days.  Those  used  on  Monday  were 
put  in  Monday’s  crock  to  remain  in 
carbolic  acid  solution  1-100  until 
the  following  Monday  and  so  on 
through  the  week.  No  sponge  was 
used  that  had  not  been  in  carbolic 
solution  seven  days.  When  new, 
these  sponges  were  sent  to  the  Wards 
and  the  Night  Nurses’  duty  was  to 
shake  the  sand  from  them.  I re- 
member many  a night  when  1 am 
sure  the  monotony  would  have 
caused  me  to  slumber  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sand  shaking,  and  that 
looked-for  visit  of  the  night  Super- 
intendent that  was  always  in  the  of- 
fing. I can  see  Miss  Pray  coming 
along  the  corridors  lowering  the  gas 
here  and  there,  saying  “Little  Leaks 
Sink  the  Ship”.  I spent  my  proba- 
tion in  Ward  16,  Female  Medical. 
I was  then  19  years  old,  and,  hav- 
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ing  come  from  a small  town  where  I 
had  played  marbles  with  the  boys 
almost  until  the  day  I entered  the 
hospital,  the  smells,  the  sights,  and 
the  sounds  opened  up  a new  world 
to  me.  At  the  end  of  three  months  I 
donned  by  cap  and  apron  with  a 
bib,  and  started  on  my  Nurse  Ca- 
reer. 

Two  years  as  a student  nurse  and 
what  was  crowded  into  those  years! 
So  much  that  was  to  stand  by  me 
for  all  the  rest  of  my  life.  It  is  hard 
to  enumerate  the  important  things, 
for  there  are  so  many  — I wonder 
if  orderliness  isn’t  one  of  them.  To 
this  day  when  1 put  a room  to  rights, 
instinctively  I stand  for  a second  for 
that  last  look,  to  be  sure  the  window 
shades  are  all  on  the  same  level, 
that  every  chair  is  in  place,  as  I was 
taught  to  look  at  the  hospital  ward. 
You  know  that  last  look  before  the 
visit.  Speaking  of  the  visit  — when 
we  were  supposed  to  have  the  ward 
in  order  and  ourselves  in  fresh  ap- 
rons, not  forgetting  to  glance  to  see 
if  the  cap  was  on  straight  — that 
training  did  something  to  me  that  I 
can’t  explain,  but  in  my  daily  life 
years  afterward  it  comes  into  play 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Possibly  I 
learned  it  the  hard  way.  I remem- 
ber so  well  my  first  experience.  One 
morning,  along  about  1 1 o’clock  I 
was  dusting,  trying  to  think  what 
my  mother  would  have  said  to  see 
me  dusting  with  a wet  cloth  when 
the  door  of  the  ward  opened,  and 
an  old  gentleman  entered  with  sev- 
eral young  men  and  passed  from 
bed  to  bed.  The  head  nurse  flew  in 
and  stood  at  attention.  She  made 
some  sign  to  me  to  stop  dusting  and 
to  stand  straight  and  tall  in  line  with 


her  which  I did  as  best  I could,  not 
knowing  why.  I sort  of  wondered 
why  that  old  gentleman  would  take 
those  boys  around  from  bed  to  bed. 
But  I found  out  as  soon  as  they  left 
and  I had  been  called  into  the  head 
nurse’s  sitting  room.  I don’t  recall 
her  exact  words,  but  from  that  day 
to  this  I never  forgot  that  that  was 
the  Visiting  Doctor  and  the  Resident 
Doctors  making  “The  Visit”.  Some 
head  nurses  would  have  made  it 
more  emphatic  than  she  did.  It  had 
such  an  effect  on  me,  however,  that 
I recall  an  incident  which  occurred 
some  years  later  in  a small  hospital, 
while  I was  taking  notes  from  Dr. 
John  Ruhrah,  who  was  examining 
a patient.  He  said,  “Miss  Martin 
why  don’t  you  sit  down”?  I tell  you 
truly  my  knees  refused  to  bend. 

My  two  years  in  training  were 
happy  years  and  I made  friends  of 
years  standing.  In  December,  1884 
I was  on  night  duty  in  Ward  D,  one 
of  the  pavillion  wards,  and  the 
nurses  who  were  out  after  a certain 
time  had  to  pass  through  that  ward 
on  their  way  to  the  Thayer  Building, 
the  Nurse’s  Home.  One  of  the  finest 
nurses  who  ever  donned  a cap  came 
through  quite  often.  We  became 
friends  and  Mary  Cary  Packard  and 
I were  associated  for  over  fifty  years. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
read  these  lines  to  know  that  at  this 
early  period  there  were  no  Gradua- 
tion Exercises,  but  on  the  day  when 
you  had  been  in  training  for  two 
years,  your  Diploma  was  handed 
you  in  some  kind  of  way.  I found 
mine  on  my  bureau  one  night  when 
, I went  off  duty.  Miss  Maxwell,  Su- 
perintendent of  Nurses,  knowing 
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Miss  Packard  and  I were  friends, 
gave  me  her  diploma  and  I presented 
it  to  her  at  a little  affair  that  a small 
group  of  nurses  arranged  in  one  of 
our  bed  rooms.  This  may  have  been 
the  first  attempt  at  having  a gradua- 
tion. After  receiving  my  diploma 
I was  allowed  to  wear  a black  velvet 
band  around  my  cap  and  was  made 
Head  Nurse  of  Ward  C — which 
position  I held  for  about  one  year, 
1886—  1887. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  anticipating  taking  over  Symphony 
Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
17,  1952  for  one  of  the  Concerts  in 
the  Aaron  Richmond  Celebrity  Ser- 
ies. This  is  a big  project,  so  mark 
the  date  on  your  calendar  now.  Tic- 
kets will  be  available  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Save  this  date!  — 

Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  17,  1952. 


MINNIE  SUE  HOLLINGSWORTH,  1897,  REMINISCES 


Those  who  already  know  Minnie  Sue 
Hollingsworth  or  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  her  speak  at  the  banquet  at  the  time 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  M.G.H.  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  (1948)  need  no  intro- 
duction to  this  article.  Miss  Hollingsworth 
gave  such  a vivid  account  of  her  experiences 
as  a student  nurse  that  she  received  numer- 
ous requests  to  write  them  up  for  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. Since  her  speech  was  entirely  ex- 
temporaneous, she  could  rely  only  on  her 
memory  and  a few  notes  jotted  down  after 
she  got  home.  And  now  that  we  have  at  last 
induced  her  to  sit  down  and  type  out  her 
story,  we  of  the  QUARTERLY  feel  greatly 
privileged  to  put  it  in  print.  Omitting  Miss 
Hollingsworth’s  introductory  remarks,  we  be- 
gin her  story. 

TT  ERE  is  the  story  of  how  1 came 
to  Boston  to  enter  the  M.G.H. 
My  father  died  during  my  second 
year  in  Normal  School  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.  Being  one  of  7 children,  this 
meant  I would  have  to  find  some 
way  to  earn  my  living  and  help  the 
family.  1 entered  the  Mission  Hos- 
pital, Asheville,  N.  C.  which  at  that 
time  had  no  Training  School.  Miss 
Mary  Wright,  graduate  of  City  Hos- 
pital, Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  charge 
of  the  care  of  patients.  I was  the 
only  so-called  “nurse”  caring  for 


the  sick  at  the  large  salary  of  $10.00 
a month.  When  I had  been  in  the 
hospital  about  four  months  Dr.  Bat- 
tle admitted  a patient  with  pneumo- 
nia. He  had  an  Attendant  special, 
but  I had  to  help  her  many  times 
as  she  did  24  hour  duty.  The  pat- 
ient grew  worse  and  the  doctor  sent 
to  Boston  for  his  brother.  A few 
days  after  his  brother’s  arrival  the 
patient  died.  When  the  brother  was 
leaving  the  Hospital  he  asked  to  see 
Miss  Wright  and  Miss  Hollings- 
worth. Thanking  Miss  Wright  for 
the  care  given  his  brother,  he  turned 
to  me  and  told  me  his  brother  had 
said  to  him,  “When  I get  well,  I am 
going  to  see  about  placing  that  young 
girl  in  a hospital  where  she  can  get 
good  training  and  a diploma.”  Hand- 
ing me  his  card  he  said,  “If  at  any 
time  you  would  like  to  take  such  a 
course  I hope  you  will  let  me  know, 
as  I should  like  to  do  that  much  for 
my  brother.” 

Some  months  later  I wrote  this, 
gentleman.  He  sent  me  several  cat- 
alogues and  application  blanks.  Miss 
Wright  looked  them  over  with  me 
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saying  it  was  a choice  between  The 
Boston  City  Hospital  and  the 
M.G.H.  I wrote  again  saying  I would 
rely  upon  his  judgment.  He  replied, 
“If  you  were  my  daughter  I would 
send  you  to  the  M.G.H.” 

I immediately  filled  out  the  appli- 
cation. Miss  Brown  accepted  me 
and  requested  that  I report  for  duty 
on  September  14,  1895. 

My  mother  and  family  were  liv- 
ing in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  at  this 
time.  Mr.  John  Cleveland,  an  old 
friend  of  my  father,  hearing  that  I 
was  going  to  Boston  to  enter  a hos- 
pital, sent  for  me  to  come  to  see 
him.  He  asked  when  I was  leaving 
and  how  I was  travelling.  1 told 
him  by  train.  He  asked  why  I did 
not  go  by  boat  from  Savannah,  Ga., 
to  Boston  direct.  I had  not  thought 
about  going  that  way.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  he  had  an  interest  in 
the  R.R.  from  Spartanburg  to  Sa- 
vannah and  also  the  Merchant  and 
Miners  boat  to  Boston.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land then  said:  “Your  father  was  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine  and  I shall 
be  happy  to  give  you  a pass  to  Bos- 
ton, if  you  will  go  that  way.” 

I was  overwhelmed  at  such  an  of- 
fer. Mother  said  it  was  all  right  to 
go  by  boat.  When  I went  to  get  the 
pass  and  bid  him  “Goodbye”  I was 
surprised  to  see  the  length  of  the 
ticket,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  He 
replied,  “Yes,  it  does  take  a long 
one.”  Then  with  a twinkle  in  his 
eye  he  added  “But  Miss  Minnie, 
this  ticket  is  to  Boston  and  return 
and  is  good  for  SIX  months!” 
Now  Tm  sure  there  must  be  others 
who  could  tell  an  interesting  story 
as  to  how  they  came  to  the  M.G.H. 
but  so  far,  I haven’t  heard  of  any 


one  who  came  with  a return  ticket, 
have  you? 

Miss  McCrae  was  one  of  my 
special  friends  and  the  first  nurse 
who  spoke  to  me  as  I waited  in  the 
Thayer  to  see  Miss  Brown.  She  was 
off  duty  for  her  A.M.  hour  and  she 
greeted  me,  saying  “Good  morning, 
are  you  one  of  the  new  nurses?”  I 
replied  “Not  yet”  — then  she  asked, 
“Well,  are  you  going  into  training?” 
I answered  I hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
do  that.  Then  to  “Where  did  you 
come  from?”  I said,  “Henderson- 
ville, N.  C.”  Next  she  said  “Where 
is  that  place?”  I replied,  “Oh,  it’s 
on  the  map.”  Then  I asked  “What 
is  your  name?”  She  said,  “Miss  Mc- 
Crae”. 1 then  said  “That  sounds 
like  a Scotch  name.  Where  did  you 
come  from?”  She  said  “Canada.” 
“Oh  my!  that  cold  place”,  I said. 
At  this  point  our  conversation  was 
interrupted,  as  Maggie  Monagle 
came  waddling  in  and  said  “Miss 
Brown  will  see  you  now”.  (Can’t 
you  just  hear  her?) 

My  first  duty  was  on  Ward  23. 
Mrs.  Susan  Cook  was  the  head 
nurse,  and  Dr.  R.  F.  O’Neil  was  the 
house  officer  on  duty.  They  both 
became  very  good  friends.  Many 
times  in  years  after  when  Dr.  O’Neil 
and  I met  he  would  say  “Here  comes 
the  one  and  only  probationer  that 
I ever  had.  I did  such  a good  job 
with  her  that  I was  promoted.” 

After  about  three  weeks  on  23, 
Dr.  C.  B.  Porter  came  on  duty. 
Those  of  you  who  remember  him 
may  recall  that  he  often  wore  a 
short-sleeved  white  coat  when  mak- 
ing a ward  visit  and  always  rushed 
through  the  wards  like  “a  house  on 
fire”  with  his  house  officers  trailing 
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way  behind.  This  particular  day,  he 
rushed  in  from  the  door  leading  to 
the  Treadwell  Library  and  said  to 
me,  “Nurse  did  you  see  my  son  Al- 
leck  go  through  here?  Not  knowing 
who  he  was,  or  his  son  Alleck  I said, 
“No,  Doctor,  I did  not  see  him”. 
He  rushed  through  the  nurses’  office 
room  and  down  the  winding  stairs 
by  Ward  27. 

No  sooner  did  1 catch  my  breath 
than  the  same  door  opened  and  an 
excited  house  officer  said  “Nurse, 
did  you  see  my  father  go  through 
here?”  1 replied,  “A  very  excited 
doctor  ran  through  here  a few  min- 
utes ago  looking  for  his  son  Alleck”. 
To  which  he  replied  “That  was  my 
dad,  which  way  did  he  go?” 

Mrs.  Cook  was  transferred  to 
Ward  E as  head  nurse  and  Bessie 
Fullerton  came  to  23  a few  days 
after  I went  on  night  duty.  I felt 
as  if  I had  lost  my  best  friend  but 
I said  “Oh  well,  I’ll  be  going  to 
Ward  E before  long.” 

There  was  a small  room  between 
23  and  27  which  the  head  nurses 
used  as  an  office.  At  night  the 
nurses  made  out  their  reports  there 
and  each  nurse  fixed  her  mid-night 
lunch  on  one  of  the  old  brass  trays 
and  sat  at  the  table  to  eat  it.  Miss 
Pridham  was  the  night  nurse  in  27 
and  we  had  been  very  busy  and 
were  tired  and  hungry.  The  “old 
faithful”  Piper  had  brought  the  cof- 
fee as  usual  and  we  had  just  sat 
down  when  Drs.  O’Neil  and  Cogs- 
well came  in  to  make  a very  late 
visit.  I was  the  only  southerner  in 
the  school,  so  everything  I did  or 
said  was  commented  upon,  especial- 
ly when  I said  “You  all”.  I explained 
we  only  used  that  expression  to 


show  how  big  and  kind-hearted  we 
were  to  always  include  everyone. 

Dr.  Cogswell  had  mimicked  me 
several  times  in  a derogatory  fash- 
ion and  1 had  taken  an  intense  dis- 
like to  him.  On  this  particular  night 
we  both  stood  up  and  covered  our 
trays  with  napkins  and  began  to  re- 
port about  their  patients.  Dr.  Cogs- 
well sat  down  at  my  table  and  said, 
“Come  on,  Dick.  Let’s  have  some. 
It  looks  pretty  nice.”  Then  he  took 
a bite  of  my  food.  This  made  me 
so  mad  I picked  up  the  salt  cellar 
and  shook  salt  on  his  head  and  down 
his  collar  saying,  “You  are  too  fresh 
and  I’ll  thank  you  to  let  my  supper 
alone!”  They  both  left,  making  no 
comment.  Miss  Pridham  said,  “Oh, 
Miss  H.  I’m  afraid  you’ll  hear  from 
them.”  But,  so  far,  I have  heard 
nothing. 

On  next  “change  day”  I went  into 
Ward  30.  Miss  Sena  S.  Whipple 
was  the  head  nurse  and  a very  ca- 
pable one.  It  was  from  her  that  I 
really  learned  a great  deal,  more  I 
am  sure  than  she  thought  I did.  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Capps  was  the  house  of- 
ficer and  one  of  the  best  to  explain 
everything  to  the  nurse  about  the 
patients.  He  was  the  first  to  insist 
that  when  he  made  rounds  the  nurse 
go  along  with  the  head  nurse  to  hear 
what  his  orders  were.  As  I look  back 
on  the  different  wards  where  I 
worked  I am  sure  that  I really  had 
the  best  time  in  30.  One  morning 
Miss  Whipple  was  assigning  the 
work  to  each  nurse  and  she  said, 
“Miss  H.,  I want  you  to  do  so  and 
so  this  morning”.  I told  her  that  I 
did  not  think  I would  have  time. 
She  looked  at  me  rather  startled  and 
asked  “Why?”  I said,  “Well,  after 
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I get  back  from  Europe  1 will  be  too 
tired.”  Then  I explained  that  every 
one  of  my  patients  was  from  a 
different  country  and  not  one  could 
speak  more  than  one  or  two  words  of 
English.  After  translating  everything 
into  their  language,  she  ought  not 
expect  me  to  do  anything  extra.!! 

While  1 was  in  30  I went  to  The 
Lodge  each  morning  at  9 o’clock  to 
assist  Dr.  Wheeler  who  was  the  ad- 
mitting doctor  for  the  O.P.D.  pa- 
tients. A great  many  funny  things 
happened,  and  no  one  could  work 
with  Dr.  Wheeler  without  enjoying 
the  questions  he  asked  the  patients. 
I used  to  tell  Mrs.  Rouse  all  the 
funny  things  that  1 saw  or  heard  and 
she  and  1 would  sit  on  the  shoe  boxes 
in  the  patients’  clothes  closet  and 
have  a good  laugh.  She  loved  the 
story  of  the  woman  who  told  Dr. 
Wheeler  she  had  “Female”  trouble. 

Miss  E.  E.  Etherington  was  head 
nurse  when  I went  to  Ward  C.  She 
was  very  quiet  and  exacting  regard- 
ing the  work  but  I think  every  one 
liked  her;  I am  sure  the  doctors  did. 
I enjoyed  my  three  months  there. 
Dr.  Greenough  was  Senior  house  of- 
ficer on  the  East  side,  and  we  had 
some  very  interesting  patients.  I 
made  some  lovely  friends  among  the 
private  patients.  After  graduating 
I nursed  in  the  homes  of  a few,  even 
having  mother,  daughter,  and  grand- 
daughter in  one  or  two  families  as 
patients. 

Nelly  Mahoney  was  the  ward 
maid,  but  at  times  she  acted  as  if 
she  was  head  nurse,  especially  when 
a new  nurse  came  on  duty.  Each 
nurse  had  to  sweep  her  rooms  by  ten 
o’clock  if  possible.  One  day  Nelly 
was  in  a hurry  to  get  all  her  work 


done  as  it  was  her  afternoon  off.  So 
she  came  to  the  room  where  1 was 
making  my  patient’s  bed  and  said, 
“Miss  H.  when  are  you  going  to 
sweep  your  rooms?”  I said,  “I  have 
swept  all  but  this  one  and  will  do  it 
when  I have  finished  making  the 
bed”.  She  had  a great  deal  more  to 
say  and  1 asked  her  to  leave.  She 
said,  “I’ll  stay  here  until  you  sweep”. 
1 said  to  the  patient,  “Excuse  me, 
while  1 remove  this  maid”,  where- 
upon I picked  her  up  and  carried 
her  to  the  bath  room  and  set  her 
down  in  the  tub.  She  looked  as 
though  she  expected  me  to  turn  on 
the  water  next!  After  that  she  never 
said  a word  to  me  about  sweeping 
or  anything  else. 

1 was  delighted  upon  being  sent 
to  Ward  E and  Mrs.  Cook  received 
me  with  open  arms.  At  the  north 
end  of  E was  a private  operating 
room,  used  only  for  E patients, 
which  faced  the  Thayer  and  had  an 
outside  entrance  with  stairway  lead- 
ing to  a gallery  where  students  and 
visiting  doctors  could  observe  op- 
erations. 

Ward  E was  the  only  ward  where 
each  surgeon  of  the  East,  West,  and 
South  Service  had  patients,  and  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  “The  Clean 
Ward”,  no  septic  case  ever  being 
admitted.  The  surgeons  had  a spe- 
cial scrub  room,  but  the  doctors  and 
nurses  used  a smaller  one  near  the 
operating  room.  Each  one  was  re- 
quired to  scrub  with  soap  and  water 
and  brush  for  five  minutes  then  re- 
peat the  same  with  the  addition  of  a 
handful  of  corn  meal  (and  I can  tes- 
tify that  this  could  get  dirt  from  what 
were  supposed^ to  be  clean  hands). 
After  all  this  scrubbing  the  hands 
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and  arms  to  the  elbow  were  im- 
mersed in  a big  glass  jar  solution  of 
Potassium  Permanganate.  They 
came  out  a nice  reddish  brown.  Next 
into  a solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda. 
Now  they  were  a sick  looking  yellow. 
Then,  to  make  them  look  really  nice, 
you  put  them  in  a solution  of  Bichlo- 
ride of  Mercury  (pink  colored)  and 
at  last  a warm  soothing  jar  of  sterile 
water.  Now  you  were  ready  for  your 
sterile  apron.  No  one  wore  gloves  of 
any  kind  in  1896-97,  and  the  doc- 
tors did  not  always  wear  white  suits. 
Some  even  watched  at  the  side  of 
the  operating  table  in  street  clothes, 
and  strange  as  that  may  seem  to  you 
today,  the  patients  got  well. 

I was  told  there  was  more  or  less 
a regular  routine  as  to  how  a nurse’s 
ward  duties  were  arranged.  If  she 
began  in  the  Female  Surgery,  most 
likely  she  would  go  to  the  Female 
Medical,  then  to  the  various  Male 
services.  So  I told  my  room-mate, 
Evelyn  Berry,  that  I would  go  from 
23  Female  Surgery  to  Female  Medi- 
cal, then  to  the  three  Surgical  Wards, 
A-28,  29,  and  then  to  Ward  C and 
E.  By  that  time  1 would  need  a 
vacation,  and  would  ask  Miss  Brown 
to  send  me  to  the  Convalescent 
Home  in  Waverly,  where  I could 
get  a glimpse  of  the  country.  After 
I came  back  I would  go  to  Ward  F 
as  I was  told  that  was  the  place  to 
get  the  greatest  variety  of  work  with 
doctors  on  all  different  services. 
Now  believe  it  or  not,  that  is  exactly 
what  1 did!  Of  course  1 did  not  ask 
Miss  Brown  to  send  me  to  Waverly 
But  Dr.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  told  Dr. 
Coring  he  didn’t  like  my  looks  and 
thought  I better  have  a vacation.  So 
Miss  Brown  sent  me  to  Waverly.  1 
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had  a fine  time  out  there.  Some 
nurses  didn’t  like  Miss  Scott  but 
when  she  learned  I,  too,  was  a 
southerner,  all  was  well. 

As  a rule  compliments  to  nurses 
on  their  work  were  not  handed  out 
often.  I did  hear  on  the  side  that  1 
was  said  to  be  a good  worker. 

The  day  1 was  graduated  I was 
asked  to  stay  and  special  a patient  in 
ward  D.  On  my  way  to  D the  next 
morning  I met  Dr.  Mosher  who 
seeing  my  black  band,  asked,  “What 
ward  are  you  to  have  charge  of?”, 
I told  him  I was  only  a new  graduate 
and  going  to  special  in  D.  He  said, 
“I  am  sorry  that  time  has  had  to  do 
for  you  what  merit  should  have  done 
a long  time  ago”.  That  was  the  only 
compliment  given  me  that  1 recall. 

And  now  for  my  most  embarras- 
sing moment.  I was  on  duty  in  ward 
F.  Ellen  Powers,  the  new  maid,  was 
xmopping  the  floors  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  putting  a great  deal  of  soft 
soap  in  the  water.  I went  to  the 
lower  section  to  get  a patient’s  tray 
and  as  I came  out  on  the  glassed-in 
porch  slipped  and  fell.  Every  dish 
on  the  tray  was  broken,  except  the 
sugar,  creamer  and  one  cup  (each 
with  an  M.G.H.  seal  on  it).  At  that 
moment  Miss  Brown  and  Dr.  How- 
ard, the  new  Superintendent,  ap- 
peared from  the  first  section  — this 
being  “INSPECTION  DAY”!  Dr. 
Howard  helped  me  up  and  asked  if 
I was  hurt  and  remarked  it  was  too 
bad  all  the  dishes  were  broken.  I 
replied  “Yes,  but  I think  there  are 
enough  left  for  a souvenir”  — Dr. 
Howard  laughed  and  Miss  Brown 
actually  smiled  — a rarity  for  her. 
Needless  to  say  I always  remem- 
bered the  first  time  I met  Dr.  How- 


ard,  and  later  I learned  my  diploma 
was  the  first  one  he  signed. 

All  nurses  had  to  pay  for  any- 
thing broken  so  when  I went  to  the 
Store  Room  with  my  list,  Franksen 
said  with  his  queer  smile  “Veil,  you 
zust  did  a goot  zob”.  1 still  have  the 
sugar  and  creamer  here  at  home  but 
I gave  the  cup  to  Dr.  Means  for  the 
doctors  collection. 

My  last  months  in  the  M.G.H. 
were  spent  in  Ward  F and  I am  glad 
to  say  that  I did  learn  many  things 
from  the  various  doctors  for  which 
I have  always  been  very  grateful. 
The  Visiting  Men  did  not  have  the 
close  contact  with  us  that  the  House 
Officers  did,  but  in  private  duty 
work  they  were  wonderful. 

Please  do  not  think  that  life  at 
the  M.G.H.  during  my  Training 
School  days  was  all  fun  as  my  stories 
may  suggest.  Far  from  it!  Our  days 
began  at  six  forty-five  A.M.  and 
ended  at  seven  P.M.  We  had  one 
hour  off  duty  during  the  day,  which 
was  often  spent  in  class  or  at  lec- 
ture. One  afternoon  a week  off  from 
two  o’clock;  one  evening  from  sec- 
ond supper.  Each  nurse  had  to  sweep 
her  part  of  the  ward  or  her  rooms, 
and  when  the  maid  was  off,  we 
washed  the  dishes.  We  carried  all 
patients’  trays.  The  night  nurse  set 
up  the  patient’s  trays  for  breakfast, 
and  made  supplies  for  the  ward. 
However,  we  all  liked  the  work  and 
our  head  nurses  were,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  most  considerate  and 
helpful.  The  doctors  were  always 
ready  to  teach  about  the  patients. 

As  I sat  down  at  the  table  Jose- 
phine Mulville  said  to  me,  “Minnie 
Sue,  I didn’t  know  there  were  to  be 
any  men  here,  but  I see  Dr.  Faxon 


and  I think  there  is  another  man.  I 
said,  “Never  mind.  I don’t  know 
the  stranger,  and  as  I have  known 
Nat  ever  since  he  was  a medical  stu- 
dent and  I was  doing  nursing  for 
his  father,  why  worry  about  him? 
Besides  1 know  he  likes  the  ladies 
— and  especially  nurses.” 

The  following  is  from  a letter 
written  to  M.  S.  Hollingsworth  from 
Mary  E.  P.  Davis,  1878,  dated  Oc- 
tober 9,  1923. 

“I  wish  1 could  tell  you  something 
interesting  or  amusing  to  enliven  or 
edify  your  experiences  meeting,  but 
most  of  the  incidents  seem  so  pathe- 
tic that  even  in  recalling  them  it 
makes  one  sad,  and  many  of  them 
taken  from  their  setting  lose  their 
laughter  provoking  points  and  seem 
drab  and  stale. 

My  training  brought  out  many 
Christian  virtues  that  1 did  not  know 
I possessed,  but  I could  have  used 
many  more  with  good  effect;  — for 
instance,  meekness  and  long-suffer- 
ing never  came  to  the  front  against 
conditions  and  requirements.  Not 
that  I really  ever  balked  at  any  duty 
assigned,  or  left  undone  anything 
I should  have  done,  or  knowingly 
did  anything  I should  not  have  done, 
but  I fearlessly  protested  that  many 
of  the  things  that  we  were  called  up- 
on to  do  had  no  legitimate  connec- 
tion with  the  scientific  care  of  the 
sick  or  with  an  aim  to  teach  for 
which  the  school  was  established. 
Oh!  I could  tell  some  incidents  aside 
from  the  pathetic,  some  that  led  to 
betterment  of  conditions,  some  that 
secured  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
patient  and  his  distressed  family, 
and  some  of  the  many  little  adven- 
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tures  over  which  we  all  chuckle  in 
retrospect. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  Jim  Mains 
(those  who  do  not  have  missed  a 
sturdy  character  not  often  met  with ) 
— and  thereby  hangs  my  first  amus- 
ing incident.  Among  his  numerous 
and  diverse  duties,  such  as  ward 
tender,  councilor-in-general  to  the 
surgeons  in  the  operating  room  (he 
was  there  before  the  nurses),  he  had 
charge  of  the  Allen  Street  House  — 
attending  the  autopsies  and  prepar- 
ing the  bodies  for  the  undertaker. 
An  autopsy  had  been  performed  on 
a woman  from  Wards  14  and  16 
and  as  it  was  Mains’  afternoon  off 
and  the  friends  might  come  for  the 
body,  he  asked  the  head  nurse  of 
14  and  16  if  she  would  see  to  it  that 
the  body  was  prepared  — and  gave 
her  the  key.  I was  junior  nurse  in 
her  ward  and  off  duty,  so  she  invited 
me  to  accompany  her.  Mrs.  McC. 
unlocked  the  door,  we  went  in  and 
she  locked  the  door  on  the  inside 
(fearing  we  might  be  unceremoni- 
ously interrupted.)  We  proceeded 
at  once  with  our  work  and  having 
completed  it  Mrs.  McC.  stepped  up 
to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  refused 
to  turn.  She  tried  it  again  — no 
turn.  She  took  the  key  out  of  the 
lock  and  inserted  it  anew  with  the 
same  result.  After  fruitlessly  turning 
it  back  and  forth  in  every  direction 
always  with  the  same  result,  she 
asked  me  to  try  — a thing  I had 
been  itching  to  do,  for  1 yet  had 
confidence  it  could  be  done  and  I 
knew  1 could  do  it.  The  result  was 
negative.  I gave  the  key  a few  ex- 
tra turns  — no  good!  I took  hold 
of  the  door  knob  and  shook  the 
door;  I gave  it  a punch  with  my 
knee  and  my  foot  (measures  that 


Mrs.  McC.  had  failed  to  take)  but 
the  result  was  the  same. 

Mrs.  McC.  was  normally  of  a 
florid  complexion  but  now  she  was 
perfectly  white.  She  realized  the 
situation  much  better  than  I.  Mains 
was  gone  for  the  afternoon  and 
would  probably  not  think  anything 
about  the  key  of  the  A.S.H.  It  was 
my  afternoon  off  so  I would  not  be 
missed,  and  she  had  told  no  one 
where  she  could  be  found.  She  knew 
that  no  amount  of  kicking  or  hal- 
looing could  attract  attention  and 
that  nothing  but  a fortuitous  acci- 
dent could  prevent  our  spending  the 
night  in  the  A.S.H.  The  place  was 
cold  of  course.  (Our  teeth  were  al- 
ready chattering!).  Lighted  from 
the  dome,  it  was  now  growing  dull 
and  the  dear  little  oil  lamps  could 
not  be  lighted  as  we  had  no  matches. 
We  sat  down  to  relieve  our  knees 
(?)  and  looked  at  each  other.  We 
did  not  talk  much.  As  I had  sug- 
gested everything  I could  think  of, 
I did  not  think  any  more  in  that  line 
but  let  my  imagination  picture  the 
night.  Now  let  yours  do  the  same! — 
Through  that  door  was  the  only  way 
out.  I got  up,  walked  to  the  door, 
took  hold  of  the  knob  and  the  key, 
turned  the  key  and  lo!  As  you  might 
have  imagined,  it  was  a time  lock 
and  the  time  having  expired,  the 
door  swung  open. 

Among  my  first  private  duty  cases 
was  a lovely  young  Jewess.  She  had 
had  her  15th  birthday  while  under 
my  care.  History  of  the  case:  She 
came  home  from  school  not  feeling 
well  and  went  to  bed  where  she  had 
remained  up  to  date  — two  years. 
She  came  under  care  eventually  of 
the  late  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  I 
was  selected  to  see  that  his  treat- 
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merit  — without  medication,  was 
properly  carried  out.  It  was  a great 
undertaking  considering  her  age 
and  home  environment.  She  was 
one  of  ten  children,  father  wealthy 
enough  to  satisfy  every  whim  and 
fancy,  and  mother  devoted  to  the 
only  ailing  member  to  see  that  every 
want  was  supplied,  and  even  to  sug- 
gest some.  We  had  to  shut  her  away 
in  a strange  city  (they  lived  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  this  was  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.)  with  a strange  nurse 
and  doctor  who  was  going  to  insist 
on  her  doing  things  that  she  knew 
she  could  not  do — proper  food  and 
a proper  quantity  at  stated  times, 
massage  at  a regular  hour,  electricity 
and  Swedish  movements.  At  the  end 
of  nine  months  she  was  able  to  walk 
with  crutches,  and  as  the  summer 
had  arrived  we  wanted  to  get  away 
from  Philadelphia.  I would  not 
consent  to  go  with  the  family  so  it 
was  arranged  that  I should  take  her 
to  spend  the  summer  in  Fair  Haven, 
Mass.,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
went  to  the  mountains  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Not  long  after  we  arrived  there  we 
thought  we  would  arrange  with  the 
livery  man  to  take  rides  in  the  coun- 
try. So  a carriage  was  ordered  and 
they  were  told  to  send  a driver  who 
could  lift  a patient  into  the  carriage. 
He  arrived  — a fine,  well  set  up 
young  man,  robust  and  smiling.  We 
had  gotten  down  from  the  piazza 
onto  the  pavement  and  1 had  taken 
the  crutches  in  my  hand  and  the  pa- 
tient held  herself  standing  with  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder  before  the 
young  man  arrived.  He  nimbly  came 
down  from  the  box,  seized  the 
crutches  and  stood  them  against  the 
railing  of  the  piazza  and  coming 


back  put  one  arm  around  my  waist 
and  the  other  under  my  legs  and 
said  “Now  put  your  arm  around  my 
neck  and  hold  tight”.  When  I could 
get  my  tongue  to  wag  I said,  “But 
had  you  not  better  take  the  patient 
first?”  He  never  came  again. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  summer 
vacation  before  we  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia we  were  all  invited  to 
spend  with  the  family  in  New  Jer- 
sey. They  were  all  there  except  one 
who  was  in  Germany.  Many  amus- 
ing and  agreeable  incidents  hap- 
pened for  they  were  a most  cultured, 
united,  happy  family. 

The  younger  children  with  their 
nurses  and  attendants  ate  in  the  din- 
ing area  screened  off  from  the  main 
dining  room,  and  in  going  in  one 
day  early  to  our  dinner  we  heard 
some  pretty  loud  crying  and  scold- 
ing and  the  nurse  trying  to  pacify 
the  youngsters.  The  tones  were  fa- 
miliar so  I looked  behind  the  screen 
and  said  to  the  little  two  year  old 
member  of  the  family  “Naughty 
Josie.”  She  immediately  replied 
“Naughty  Davie”  in  English  which 
she  spoke  equally  well  with  French 
and  German. 

1 tell  you  this  because  you  know 
her  as  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark 
who  was  so  interested  in  research 
work  and  philanthropy  as  were  all 
her  sisters  who  aided  and  abetted 
their  famous  brother-in-law  Felix 
Adler,  the  founder  and  director  of 
District  Nursing,  by  going  them- 
selves into  the  work.  Thus  they 
showed  their  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration for  the  work  of  the  Trained 
Nurse  exemplified  by  the  shining 
example  of  the  one  trained  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.” 
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NEW  NURSES  RESIDENCE 

Fund  Report 

As  of  October  15,  1951,  $2,069  had  been  received  by  the 
Treasurer’s  Office.  In  addition,  pledges  of  $2,082  have  been 
made. 

A gift  of  $25  was  made  by  the  Worcester  County  MGH 
Club.  Otherwise  150  Alumnae  members  have  contributed  the 
cash  amount  received. 

Wouldn’t  those  of  you  who  haven’t  given  to  the  Fund 
like  to  make  a Christmas  gift?  If  you  have  lost  your  reply 
envelope,  just  use  the  blank  below. 

M.  G.  H.  NURSES  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

In  consideration  of  the  gifts  of  others  for  the  same  purpose,  I 
(we)  hereby  contribute  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 

the  sum  of  Dollars  $.... enclosed  herewith, 

and  the  pledge  of Dollars  ($ ) 

to  be  paid  the  month  of 1952,  1953  and  1954. 

Name  (Please  print)  

Address  

Contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes  in  the  man- 
ner and  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  Please  make  checks  pay- 
able to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  mail  to  Treasurer, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  45  Milk  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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MORE  HOBBIES 

by  HELEN  WOOD,  1909 


“No  man  is  really  happy  or  safe 
without  a hobby,  and  it  makes 
precious  little  difference  what 
the  outside  interest  may  be  — 
botany,  beetles  or  butterflies; 
roses,  tulips  or  irises;  fishing, 
mountaineering  or  antiquities 
— anything  will  do  as  long  as 
he  straddles  a hobby  and  rides 
it  hard.” 

So  wrote  Sir  William  Osier  some 
years  ago,  and  during  the  past  year 
we  have  been  hearing  of  the  hobbies 
of  some  of  our  M.G.H.  alumnae, 
their  games  of  tennis  or  golf,  their 
gardens  and  their  grandchildren 
(yes,  even  grandmothers  are  young 
these  days!).  When  asked  the  spe- 
cific question  “have  you  a hobby?” 
many  people  reply  in  the  negative. 
Some  will  say  they  are  too  busy, 
and  yet  we  find  that  it  is  often  the 
busiest  people  who  have  developed 
some  of  the  most  interesting  hobbies. 
If  we  think  of  it  in  the  broadest 
terms  as  given  by  Anne  Lyons 
Twomey  in  a recent  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Record — e.g.  doing,  mak- 
ing, collecting  or  learning  — most 
of  us  will  admit  that  we  have  at 
some  time  indulged  ourselves  in 
some  kind  of  a hobby.  If  we  have- 
n’t, there  is  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin; 
and  we  find  that  some  of  our  older 
graduates,  if  they  can  be  persuaded 
to  talk  about  themselves,  have  a 


great  many  interests  outside  the  rou- 
tine days’  work  that  keep  life  from 
being  dull  or  monotonous.  Of 
course,  the  grandmothers  are  always 
ready  to  talk  about  and  do  for  their 
grandchildren  (and  the  maiden  aunts 
are  not  far^  behind  them).  Such 
knitters  as  they  are — socks,  mittens 
and  sweaters  always  in  the  making! 
We’ve  found  a number  of  nurses 
who  have  made  scrap-books  in  such 
large  number  and  variety  that  we 
wonder  where  they  found  the  time 
or  the  materials.  In  one  of  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Drew’s  early  letters  to  Miss 
McCrae,  we  read  that  she  had  just 
sent  sixteen  scrap-books  to  the  Or- 
thopedic Hospital  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  later  sent  twenty  - one  more. 
One  year  she  made  thirty  for  Christ- 
mas presents  to  her  friends.  Can 
anyone  beat  that  record?  And  speak- 
ing of  scrap-books,  have  you  seen 
Helen  Redfern’s  (1997)?  They  are 
beautifully  bound  and  classified  — 
operas,  symphonies,  famous  people, 
hospitals,  etc. — and  take  up  a whole 
shelf  in  her  bookcase. 

Josephine  Gordon  (1895)  is  an- 
other scrap-book  maker.  She  too, 
has  made  them  for  hospitals,  and 
sent  them  to  a hospital  for  crippled 
children  in  Edinburgh.  As  a child 
she  collected  buttons,  particularly 
glass  ones.  Quite  different  from  the 
buttons  we  find  to-day.  Like  many 
of  our  older  graduates,  her  friends 


and  relatives  are  scattered  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  letter  writing  has 
now  become  her  chief  occupation. 
Because  her  eyes  are  not  serving  her 
as  well  as  in  years  past,  does  that 
interfere  with  her  writing?  Not  at 
all  — she  has  learned  to  use  the 
typewriter. 

We  have  many  graduates  who 
spend  much  time  in  their  gardens, 
usually  growing  flowers;  but  we  hear 
of  some  who  really  supply  their 
friends  and  families  with  vegetables 
in  season.  Lilian  Morris  (1897) 
has  even  taken  prizes  in  flower 
shows.  Eunice  Smith  (1902))  goes 
at  her  garden  in  Newburyport  in  a 
big  way.  At  one  time  in  August  she 
had  in  blossom  asters,  zinnias,  snap- 
dragons, marigolds,  nasturtiums, 
morning  glories,  chrysanthemums, 
gladioli  and  cosmos  with  a side  line 
of  pickling  tomatoes.  As  if  that 
did  not  keep  her  busy  enough,  she 
plans  on  one  extensive  automobile 
trip  each  year.  Last  year  it  was  the 
Gaspe.  In  the  winter  months  she 
knits  sweaters  and  socks  for  nieces 
and  nephews.  She  also  refinishes  old 
furniture  in  her  work  shop,  and  for 
fear  time  will  hang  heavy  on  her 
hands  she  expects  to  take  up  needle- 
point. If  you  know  Miss  Smith, 
you’ll  say  the  above  variety  of  ac- 
complishments sounds  just  like  her. 

We’ve  discovered  one  alumnae 
who  has  done  some  very  nice  weav- 
ing. She  is  Susie  Harty  Flint  (1897). 
She  speaks  of  it  very  modestly,  but 
her  friends  think  her  work  unusually 
fine.  We’ve  already  heard  of  some 
of  the  younger  nurses  who  hook 
rugs,  and  find  that  Emily  Hoar  Shel- 
don (1907)  has  also  made  some 
beautiful  pieces. 

Of  course  we  have  the  collectors 


(where  are  our  philatelists?),  and 
you  should  see  Edith  Cox’s  (1909) 
collection  of  pewter!  Some  of  it  is 
very  old,  and  a number  of  pieces 
come  from  foreign  countries.  Aside 
from  her  early  American  items,  she 
has  plates  and  dishes  from  France, 
England,  Germany  and  Japan.  Some 
of  these  she  collected  during  the 
first  World  War. 

Those  of  you  who  know  Minnie 
Hollingsworth  (1897)  can  well  im- 
agine she  has  several  irons  in  the 
fire.  In  spite  of  her  arthritis  she  does 
some  gardening  and  this  year  she 
and  her  brother  raised  corn,  sweet 
potatoes  and  tomatoes.  The  last 
yielded  her  ten  bushels  from  which 
she  made  six  kinds  of  pickles  be- 
sides canning  some  plain,  and  put- 
ting up  some  as  soup.  Now  she  is 
waiting  for  the  frost  to  pick  the  wild 
mountain  grapes  so  that  she  can 
make  jam  and  jelly.  She  has  an  old 
fashioned  flower  garden  which  this 
year  produced  fourteen  kinds  of 
flowers.  Her  prize  was  a hollyhock, 
a double  fringed  pink  variety  which 
grew  thirteen  feet  high  and  at  one 
time  had  one  hundred  and  thirty 
seven  blossoms.  She  is  another  of 
our  scrap-book  makers,  and  prob- 
ably has  the  most  extensive  M.G.H. 
scrap-book  collection  that  we  know 
about.  At  present  she  is  making  one 
of  cats  and  dogs  for  a little  boy  with 
polio. 

Several  of  our  graduates  are  ac- 
tive in  women’s  clubs,  and  we  note 
that  Francis  Daily  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  local  history  of  her 
home  town  — Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  — 
and  a historical  museum  that  has 
been  recently  organized. 

Probably  there  are  a number  of 
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our  nurses  — besides  Anna  Viden 
whose  article  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember Quarterly  — who  have 
learned  that  they  have  artistic  ability 
they  never  knew  they  possessed  un- 
til they  had  time  and  leisure  enough 
to  play  with  paint  or  pencil.  I know 
of  no  one  who  has  accomplished 
more  in  this  line  than  has  Helen 
Redfern  (1907).  Beginning  with 
water  colors,  she  next  took  to  oil 
painting  and  has  even  done  portrait 
work.  Her  portrait  of  Miss  McCrae 
pleased  Miss  McCrae  very  much. 
Most  of  her  recent  work  has  been 
land-scapes.  They  are  varied  and 
interesting,  and  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  several  exhibits. 

I am  sure  if  we  had  time  or  dared 
to  send  out  a questionnaire  we  would 
hear  of  many  more  interesting  hob- 
bies of  our  older  alumnae.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  the  younger 
nurses  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in 
various  activities  outside  the  day’s 
work.  These  are  the  things  that 
make  life  interesting,  and  we  are 
never  too  old  to  find  new  interests 
when  additional  birthdays  begin  to 
rule  out  golf  and  tennis,  and  skiis 
are  relegated  to  the  attic. 


GARDEN  TALK 
It  is  surely  most  fitting 

That  sunflowers  greet  the  sun. 
A steadfast  ritual  is  theirs 
Until  the  day  is  done. 

But  hollyhocks  are  friendly  folk 
It’s  cheering  just  to  see 

Whichever  way  I turn  about 
One’s  smiling  straight  at  me. 

(Ed.  Note:  A little  verse  sent  in  by 

Miss  Hollingsworth  and  suggested  by 
her  hollyhocks.) 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Miss  Edith  M.  Clark,  Class  of 
1891,  a charter  member  of  the 
Nurses’  Relief  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  M.G.H.  Alumnae 
Association,  died  at  her  home  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  on  April  24. 
Through  the  years,  she  always  main- 
tained her  interest  in  M.G.H.  affairs 
and  was  a regular  reader  of  the 
Quarterly. 

o 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bell  Harshorn,  Class  of 
1898,  the  former  Sarah  Blodgett, 
died  on  May  2,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  where  she  has  made  her  home 
since  her  marriage  in  1900. 
o 

Miss  Marinda  Adams  Locke  of 
Roanoke  Rd.,  Wellesley,  died  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on 
August  29,  after  a long  illness.  She 
was  80,  and  a member  of  the  Class 
of  1899. 

A native  of  Samakov,  Bulgaria, 
where  her  parents,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
William  Edwin  Locke  were  foreign 
missionaries,  she  came  to  this  coun- 
try to  complete  her  education  at  Mt. 
Holyoke.  After  teaching  for  a short 
time  she  trained  at  the  MGH  and 
McLean  Hospital  and  became  a 
Registered  Nurse  in  1898. 


The  heads  of  strong  old  age  are  beautiful 
Beyond  all  grace  of  youth.  They  have 
strange,  quiet, 

Integrity,  health,  soundness,,  to  the  full 
They've  dealt  with  life  and  been  atempered 
by  it. 

— Robinson  Jeffers:  “Promise  of  Peace” 
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^tu4eHt&  Pafe  . . . 

by  ANNA  SULLIVAN,  '52 


December  of  another  year  has 
rolled  around.  Already  the  sight  of 
new  students  in  checks  and  of  new 
graduates  white,  has  become  a fa- 
miliar part  of  the  M.G.H.  scene. 

Rapidly  changing  posters  and  no- 
tices also  give  evidence  to  all  that 
the  student  body  has  launched  a 
panorama  of  exciting  activities.  First 
on  the  program  to  be  successfully 
completed  was  the  “Cottonball 
Minstrel  Show”,  presented  to  a large 
audience  on  November  six  and  sev- 
en. The  production  was  not  only 
an  appealing  demonstration  of  hu- 
mor and  talent,  but  a wonderful  tri- 
bute to  the  combined  efforts  and 
enthusiastic  cooperation  between 
medical,  dietary,  and  nursing  serv- 
ices. The  Show,  presented  at  New 
England  Mutual  Hall,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Senior  class  and  re- 
mains for  them  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  outstanding  social 
achievements  of  their  year. 

“Broader  Horizons”  has  just  con- 
cluded its  first  six  weeks  period  with 
the  result  that  many  groups  of  satis- 
fied members  displayed  to  all  their 
commendable  achievements  in  the 
field  of  Sewing,  Art,  Literature  and 
Music.  The  Glee  Club,  organized 
recently,  is  making  plans  for  the  an- 
nual Christmas  caroling.  The  stu- 
dents found  that  the  “Broader  Hor- 
izons” programs  not  only  provided 
excellent  recreational  diversion  but 
also  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  unused  talents. 

Two  important  sources  of  reve- 
nue for  the  Senior  Class  year  book 


have  been  the  Walcott  House  Dances 
and  the  Fudge  and  Brownie  sales. 
The  Dances  are  also  a high  light  in 
the  social  life  of  every  M.G.H.  stu- 
dent and  provide  for  her  ample  op- 
portunities to  meet  students  pur- 
suing other  lines  of  education  with 
their  interesting  backgrounds  and 
varied  personalities.  The  response 
to  the  Dances  has  been  remarkable, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  students  and 
of  neighboring  colleges  who  more 
than  enjoy  the  dancing,  refreshments 
and  TV  offered. 

Every  few  weeks  on  Friday  (the 
day  after  pay  day  at  M.G.H.),  you 
can  see  the  long  white  covered  tables 
laden  with  brownies  and  fudge  which 
are  to  be  sold  to  the  hustling  per- 
sonnel who  crowd  the  brick  corri- 
dor every  noon  hour.  There  is  al- 
ways a sell-out  with  some  buyers 
left  anticipating  the  next  sale. 

The  student  body  decided  recent- 
ly to  show  in  some  small  way  their 
interest  in  the  Hospital  research  pro- 
gram, and  as  a result  have  bought 
furniture  for  Bulfinch  Four,  thus 
contributing  to  the  renovation  of 
this  research  ward  by  making  it 
more  pleasant  and  comfortable  for 
the  patients.  A generous  gift  of 
$400  from  the  September,  1951, 
and  March,  1952,  graduating  classes 
has  been  made  to  the  Nurses  Dor- 
mitory Building  Fund  to  be  used 
in  furnishing  the  recreation  room  in 
the  new  building.  We  are  all  look- 
ing forward  to  this  new  dormitory 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Many  of  the  girls  who  were  not 
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able  to  be  with  their  families  at 
home  on  Thanksgiving  spent  the 
day  with  their  friends  at  Walcott 
House  where  food,  games  and  TV 
were  provided  for  them  and  their 
guests.  This  tradition  of  Open  House 
is  offered  also  on  Christmas  Day 
with  trees,  delicious  dinner  and 
warm  hospitality  to  help  bring  a little 
of  the  family  type  Chrismas  spirit 
to  those  who  must  stay  at  the  Hos- 
pital over  the  Holidays. 

Coming  up  this  month  are  the  an- 
nual White  Elephant  Sale  and 
Christmas  Formal.  The  White  Ele- 
phant Sale  which  is  planned  for  De- 
cember twentieth  in  the  Brick  Cor- 
ridor, will  have  a large  display  of 
hand  made  articles  which  will  prove 
very  useful  as  Christmas  presents. 

The  class  of  February  ’52  is  eager- 
ly making  plans  for  the  Christmas 
Formal.  Throughout  the  dormitories 
they  are  painting  posters,  making 
decorations  and  last  but  not  least, 
remodeling,  pinning  and  fitting 
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gowns.  Bright  flashes  of  net  and 
chiffon  are  seen  everywhere. 

There  is  much  spirit  with  all  the 
programs  at  M.G.H.  throughout  the 
year,  but  the  Christmas  Season 
seems  really  to  liven  every  thing  and 
everybody.  There  is  the  atmosphere 
of  Christmas  with  trees  outside  the 
Hospital,  colorful  decorations  in  the 
brick  corridor,  and  the  crib  in  the 
White  lobby.  Every  one  enters 
whole  heartedly  into  all  the  activi- 
ties, and  a feeling  of  good  will  is 
quickly  spread.  The  students  paint 
cheerful  scenes  on  Bulfinch  windows 
and  the  doorways  of  the  White 
Building,  the  cheerful  sound  of  the 
carolers  pervades  the  quiet  evening, 
and  many  little  presents  are  made 
to  help  bring  the  Christmas  spirit 
to  the  patients. 

This  is  the  season  which  is  com- 
ing. This  is  the  season  in  which  the 
students  do  all  they  can  to  brighten 
the  patients’  days,  while  the  Faculty 
do  all  they  can  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  the  students.  M.G.H.  is  truly  a 
wonderful  place! 


Old  age  is  the  consummation  of  life,  just 
as  of  play. 

— Cicero 


E.  F.  MAHADY  COMPAl^Y 

Hospital  & Surgical  Supplies 

851-9  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

KEnmore  6-7100 
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* * 'a  The 


1897 

Lillian  H.  Morris  spends  her  winters  in 
Brookline,  summers  in  New  Brunswick. 

1909 

Miss  Amy  E.  Birge  recently  moved  from 
the  Eliot  to  the  Fenmore  Apts.,  1 1 1 Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  St., 

Boston  Mass. 

On  October  16  Catherine  F.  Carletin  was 
given  a delightful  party  with  cake,  gifts  and 
corsages  celebrating  30  years  as  Head  Nurse 
on  5th  Floor  Philip’s  House.  Her  present 
address  is  265  Charles  Street,  Boston. 

Members  of  the  Class  will  be  much  sur- 
prised and  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  on 
August  15th  of  Canute  Grainger,  husband 
of  Lillian  Lovely.  Lillian  has  gone  to  live 
with  her  unmarried  son  at  1170  Broadway, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Catherine  Carleton,  received  the  Hospi- 
tal’s 30  years  Service  Pin  on  Ether  Day. 

Annie  Robertson,  Mary  Walsh,  and  Cath- 
erine Carleton  attended  the  October  Re- 
union of  the  “Bordeaux  Belles”,  nurses  who 
served  with  Base  Hospital  No.  6 in  World 
War  I. 

Margaret  Gleason  Webster  has  just  re- 
opened her  house  in  Newton  and  plans  to 
be  there  for  the  winter.  She  says  arthritis 
makes  her  stiff  in  the  morning,  but  that  she 
gets  limbered  up  by  the  middle  of  the  day. 
She  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  us  and  cer- 
tainly we  can  visit  her  by  telephone,  but  do 
it  “in  the  middle  of  the  day”.  Margaret  has 
a new  grandchild,  Dorothy’s  son,  Charles. 
The  Van  Denburghs  live  in  Readville,  Va. 

1912 

Hanna  S.  Peterson  retired  as  Director  of 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester  on 
January  1,  1950.  She’s  living  at  546  Weld 
St.,  W.  Roxbury. 


Paramount  Uniform  Company 

TLuAdJiA.  and.  (Rsiadij-io-UJsaA. 


577  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


544  Main  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 


1913 

Helen  O’Dea  is  retired  and  at  home  at 
47  Lorraine  Street,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

1915 

Dorothy  M.  Tarbox  is  “still  on  the  job  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary”. 
Her  address  is  14  Embankment  Road,  Bos- 
ton. 

1916 

Frances  Ladner 
102  Hancock  St. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Peg  Reilly  is  giving  a course  on  Mental 
Hygiene,  through  the  Boston  College  Exten- 
sion Courses,  to  industrial  nurses  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Your  secretary  has  just  spent  the  week 
end  at  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine  for 
Parents  Day.  There  were  111  parents  regis- 
tered and  a Mother  and  Father  from  Brazil 
had  come  the  longest  distance. 

Margaret  G.  Reilly  — “Peg”  — is  busily 
teaching  at  the  Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing  — Mass.  Department  of  University 
Extension.  She  also  teaches  at  the  Holy 
Ghost  Hospital  and  is  a member  of  their 
Nursing  School  Committee.  Her  address  is 
53  Malveta  Rd.,  Brockton. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 
41  Hyde  St. 

Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Emeline  Bowne  is  safely  home  from  China. 
All  missionaries  were  finally  required  to 
leave  their  posts,  and  she  and  a fellow  worker 
were  among  the  last  to  start  the  long  journey 
home  across  the  Pacific. 

1921 

Marjory  Stimson  is  still  a Professor  at 
Simmons  College.  She  had  a 4-month  Sab- 
batical leave  last  spring  and  visited  other 
colleges  such  as  Skidmore,  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Vanderbilt. 

1922 

Helene  G.  Lee  of  36  Aborn  Street,  Pea- 
body had  a delightful  three  months  trip  to 
the  Scandinavian  countries  — Norway,  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  this  past  summer. 

1923 

Hazel  C.  Davis  has  recently  left  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  after  having  been  there  for  18 
years.  She  has  accepted  a position  as  Assis- 
tant Director  in  Charge  of  Student  Health, 


at  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital,  Burlington, 
Vt.  She  enjoys  her  new  work  very  much 
and  it  has  the  added  attraction  of  being 
near  her  family. 

1925 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  E.  Quincy  (Dorothy 
Cayford)  are  receiving  congratulations  on 
the  birth  of  a granddaughter,  born  July  12, 
1951. 

Claire  H.  Favreau,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Nursing  Education,  Hunter  College, 
New  York  City,  writes  that  she  has  just  re- 
turned from  national  nursing  meetings  held 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  5-7.  She 
was  sent  there  as  a regional  representative 
of  the  NLNE  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
to  participate  in  the  pre-planning  program 
conference  for  the  1952  biennial  convention 
and  was  chairman  of  the  group  she  repre- 
sented. 

The  meetings  were  concerned  with  the 
recent  development  of  the  structure  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  two  national  committees.  “It 
was  a most  stimulating  experience  and  I am 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  two-organiza- 
tional plan  now  that  thinking  has  been 
crystalized  and  focused,”  she  commented  in 
a letter  to  Miss  Doris  Ellinwood,  assistant 
superintendent  of  Faulkner  Hospital,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Massachusetts. 

1926 

Edna  S.  Lepper  became  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  Nursing  Service  at  M.G.H.  on  August 
1,  1951.  She  received  her  10  year  pin  on 
October  16,  1951. 

1927 

Margaret  Matthie  and  Helen  Baker  spent 
the  month  of  September  abroad  visiting  the 
British  Isles,  France  and  Switzerland.  They 
fiew  both  ways. 

1929 

Margaret  Hamilton  has  completed  five 
years  service  as  Head  nurse  in  the  Skin 
Clinic.  Among  her  other  duties,  she  teaches 
Dermatology  to  the  students  and  faculty. 

Marion  Verge  lives  at  14  Anderson  Street, 
Boston  and  is  School  Nurse  in  the  West  End. 

Florence  L.  Swanson  of  72  Charlemont 
Street,  Newton  Highlands,  is  still  at  B.L.I. 
admitting  and  working  in  the  Administrative 
Office. 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill 
Secretary,  February  Section 
122  Florence  St., 

Roslindale  31,  Mass. 
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Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Larkin  (Gail  Norris),  the  proud  parents  of 
Jeanne  Norris  Larkin,  born  on  March  4,  1951 
at  the  Cape  Cod  Hospital. 

Catherine  Lyons  is  a Captain  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  and  is  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg. 
N.  C. 

Ailene  Cook  Paterno  has  two  sons  — Ken- 
neth, 13  years  and  Joe,  10  years.  Her  hus- 
band is  Cost  Analyst  Chief  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  They  live  at  32  Fairmont  Street, 
Salem. 

1935 

Sarah  McCullough  Zilg,  Secretary 
38  Hancock  St., 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

After  the  small  Reunion  of  the  February 
Section  last  February,  it  was  suggested  we 
have  a yearly  Reunion.  How  about  it,  are 
you  interested?  Will  you  attend?  Where  do 
you  want  to  meet?  What  do  you  want  to  do 
on  February  2,  1952? 

No  word  yet  from  many  of  you.  How 
about  some  news? 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  and  a very  Happy 
New  Year. 

Eleanor  Harrison  Parker  (Mrs.  Clyde  A.) 
lives  at  1006  Lincoln  St.,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
They  have  a mountain  ranch  where  they  are 
raising  beef  cattle.  Eleanor  is  doing  night 
duty. 

Priscilla  Bonney  McWilliam  (Mrs.  Alexan- 
der) 71  Stacey  St.,  Randolph,  Mass,  is 
teaching  rug-hooking  for  the  State  Dept,  of 
Education  and  she  also  gives  private  les- 
sons. 

Barbara  Phillips  Christian  (Mrs.  Richard) 
is  back  in  Cambridge  and  is  employed  as  a 
Secretary-  Laboratory  technician  at  Radcliffe 
College  Health  Center.  Her  husband  is 


studying  at  Harvard  for  his  Ph.D  in  Com- 
parative Literature.  They  are  living  at  115 
Mount  Auburn  Street,  Cambridge. 

1936 

Marguerite  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

Births:  — 

1.  A daughter,  Patricia,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Nolan  (Evelina  Dray)  on  July  16, 
1951  in  the  Norwood  Hospital.  This  is  their 
third  little  girl  — Betty  Anne  is  now  5 and 
Mary  3.  They  all  love  baby  sister.  The 
Nolans  live  at  79  Jefferson  Drive,  Norwood, 
where  Bill  is  Custodian  of  the  Civic  Recrea- 
tion Department. 

2.  An  8 lb.  13  oz.  son,  Augustus  Alonzo 
Lawler  3rd,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  A. 
Lawler,  Jr,,  (Evelyn  Lyons)  of  55  Cherry 
St.,  Braintree,  Mass.  Lonnie  was  born  by 
cesarean  on  October  3,  1951  in  the  Richard- 
son House.  His  mommie  has  at  last  found 
something  more  interesting  and  strenuous 
(?)  to  do  than  work  in  the  O.P.D.  Auntie 
Anne  Lyons  Twoomey  has  been  serving  as 
night  nurse.  This  is  the  first  baby  after  10 
years  of  marriage. 

3.  A “wonderful  boy  — Gregory  Peter” 
— on  July  18,  1951  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Smith  (Jennie  Kornackie)  of  23  Vinol 
Avenue,  Somerville.  Francis  Jean  is  now 
10  and  Walter  Winston  8. 

15th  Reunion  Report  (Con’t) 

Too  far  away  to  attend  but  with  us  in 
spirit,  we  find: 

Barbara  Goff  (Mrs.  Glynn  Harvey)  is  at 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.  where  her  husband  is  Sports 
Writer  at  the  golf  country  club.  They  have 
three  children  — 2 girls  and  a boy. 


J.  G.  GODDING  CO. 

Established  1884 

Prescription  Specialists 
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Marjorie  Goldthwait  is  married  to  James 
V.  Richardson  who  is  in  the  Medical  Division 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  They  have  2 
children  and  have  moved  all  over  the  U.S.A. 
Latest  address  being  General  Delivery,  Sulli- 
van’s Island,  S.  C. 

Eileen  Glynn  is  Supervisor  in  the  Harriman 
Jones  Hospital  and  President  of  the  M.G.H. 
Nurses  of  So.  California.  She  is  next  to  the 
youngest  in  this  group.  Her  address;  238 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  Long  Beach  3,  California. 

Alice  Hagelshaw  teaching  at  University  of 
Michigan;  just  couldn’t  make  it. 

Dot  Smith  Dicks  wrote  from  Durham, 
N.  C.  — “Life  is  so  busy  and  so  hectic.  Our 
children  are  Dale  11,  and  Bill,  9 and  Joanie, 
4.  My  activities  are  Cub  Scouts,  P.T.A.,  and 
University  affairs.  We  love  Duke  University. 
We  go  to  Denver,  Colorado  each  summer.’’ 
Irene  Smith  Pace  wrote  a letter  from  29 
Club  Drive,  Greenville,  S.  C.  — “We  have 
just  moved  here  from  Georgia.  I am  not  do- 
ing any  nursing  yet  but  expect  to  when  we 
are  more  settled.”  Her  husband,  Fred,  is 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

From  Grace  Washburn  Kunkel,  we  heard, 
“We  are  in  the  process  of  moving  and  ex- 
pect to  be  located  in  Cleveland.” 

Betty  Tripp  Steele  wrote  a nice  long  letter 
with  pictures  of  herself  and  3 handsome 
sons,  all  blonds,  enclosed  — Douglas  10, 
Duncan  6 and  Donald  3.  She  said:  “My 
family  keeps  me  busy  along  with  various 
church,  P.T.A.  and  club  activities.  ‘Cubbing’ 
involves  our  whole  family.  We  love  it  here 
in  Penn.  Are  near  several  air  stations  and 
have  aircraft  overhead  most  of  the  time.  My 
husband,  Ernest,  is  a civilian  with  the  Naval 
Air  Development  Center  at  Johnsville,  north 
of  Philadelphia.  Have  done  Public  Health 
Nursing  on  and  off  since  graduation  and 


hope  to  get  back  when  my  children  grow 
older.” 

In  the  next  issue  we’ll  report  on  those  who 
did  attend  the  reunion  bringing  our  notes  up 
to  date  as  much  as  possible. 

1937 

Members  of  the  Association  offer  condo- 
lence to  Lt.  Mary  H.  Staats,  (NC)  USN,  for 
the  loss  of  her  father,  former  Mayor  Lloyd 
Nicholas  Staats,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  who 
died  on  July  31  seven  weeks  after  he  suffered 
serious  injuries  in  an  auto  accident. 

A practicing  attorney  in  Coshocton  for  46 
years,  he  was  mayor  of  that  city  from  1914-15 
and  also  served  two  terms  as  Coshocton 
County  probate  judge  beginning  his  first 
term  in  1924. 

Mary  is  now  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  St.  Albens,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski,  Secretary 
2 Moreland  Place 
Everett,  Mass. 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  has  asked  me  to 
take  her  place  as  secretary. 

Now  how  about  some  news?  We  should 
be  thinking  of  a reunion  in  1952.  I will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  ideas,  or  suggestions,  so 
please  write  to  me. 

Agnes  Lang  (Mrs.  Robert  Reynolds)  now 
lives  at  Apt.  121,  Grand  View  Court,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Her  husband  is  stationed  at 
Samson  Air  Base. 
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1938 

Helen  Curran  was  married  to  Mr.  Joseph 
V.  Bolger  on  August  22,  1951  at  St.  Theresa, 
P.E.I.,  Canada.  The  Bolgers  are  now  living 
at  Bradalbane,  P.E.I.,  Canada. 

1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean 

Secretary,  September  Section 

82  Lancaster  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Not  much  in  the  line  of  news  this  time. 
I guess  that  you  have  all  been  too  busy  this 
past  summer  to  write.  Hope  that  you  won’t 
forget  me  entirely  though,  because  if  you 
don’t  send  me  your  news  I won’t  have  much 
to  tell  you.  Right? 

If  you  read  the  Quarterly  in  September 
you  probably  saw  Maggie  Giffin’s  name 
listed  as  among  those  attending  the  M.  G.  H. 
Luncheon  last  May  10.  I was  sorry  that  I 
could  not  have  joined  the  group,  especially 
since  Maggie  came  all  the  way  from  New 
York  for  it.  I would  have  loved  to  have  had 
a chat  with  her  and  to  find  out  how  she  is 
enjoying  her  new  work. 

Midge  and  I had  a wonderful  time  on  our 
vacation.  She  came  to  Boston  on  a Thurs- 
day and  we  left  the  next  day  for  Rockport, 
Mass.  There  we  stayed  in  a lovely  place  — 
sort  of  a “Tourists-Accomodated”  home  — 
called  the  House  of  Erwin.  The  room,  the 
meals,  and  the  good  salt  air  soon  had  us 
feeling  ten  years  younger  with  not  a care 
in  the  world.  We  roamed  through  all  the 
shops  on  Bearskin  Neck,  looked  at  paintings 
at  all  the  Art  Galleries  and  became  quite 
familiar  with  the  sea,  artistically  and  other- 
wise. Altogether,  we  spent  almost  five  days 
there  and  then  pushed  on  up  into  Maine, 
driving  close  to  the  sea  all  the  way.  At 


Damariscotta  we  called  up  Edith  Curtis  Mas- 
ters and  invited  ourselves  over  for  supper. 
Of  course  we  stayed  for  the  weekend  and 
had  a most  jolly  time.  We  almost  saw  Melba 
Packard  Quint,  but  we  did  not  give  her 
enough  warning  and  she  had  other  plans. 
Edie  has  a very  nice  home  over-looking  the 
water,  in  fact  you  can  push  back  your  dining- 
room chair  and  you  will  be  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean!  Round  Pond  makes  a sort  of  harbor 
and  you  look  out  her  front  door  at  the  boats, 
big  and  little,  a wide  expanse  of  water  and  in 
the  distance  an  island.  We  visited  Christmas 
Cove  and  Pemaquid  and  while  Edie  and  I 
sat  sedately  on  the  front  seat.  Midge  and 
Edie’s  two  boys  cut-up  on  the  back  seat, 
eating  candy  and  playing  tricks  on  each 
other!  We  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  Mabel 
Brackett  and  Babe  Merriam  Burrill,  too,  but 
our  time  ran  out  before  we  knew  it.  We 
came  back  to  Boston  on  a Sunday;  it  was 
Labor  Day  weekend  and  pouring  rain.  In- 
cidentally Melba  has  a new  addition  to  her 
family,  a baby  girl.  More  news  of  her  will 
be  forth-coming  as  soon  as  Mel  can  drag 
herself  away  from  the  usual  round  of  events 
that  these  little  ones  cause! 

I had  a very  nice  evening  with  Pinky  and 
a former  classmate  of  ours  by  the  name  of 
Celia  Best  not  long  after  I got  back.  Celia 
still  lives  at  her  home  in  Vermont,  and  works 
in  a hospital  in  New  York  State  just  across 
Lake  Champlain.  Celia  is  engaged  and  ex- 
pects to  be  married  some  time  next  year.  She 
has  not  changed  a bit  and  to  me  did  not 
look  a day  older  than  she  did  that  famous 
day  back  in  1937  when  we  all  met  in  Walcott 
House  for  the  first  time. 

This  year  I am  studying  Photography  and 
Oil  Painting  at  Night  School  here  in  Brook- 
line. Don’t  expect  to  be  famous  at  either, 
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but  they  are  interesting  and  lots  of  fun. 
Keeps  me  out  of  mischief,  too.  Where  are 
all  those  letters  you  promised  to  write? 
Write  ’em  and  have  a Merry  Christmas  and 
a Happy  New  Year! 

1944 

Mary  Church  Sweeney 
100  Village  Drive 
Syracuse  6,  N.  Y. 

How  the  months  fly  by!  Here  it  is  fall 
again  and  by  the  time  this  news  is  published, 
Christmas  will  be  just  around  the  corner. 

I was  a little  disappointed  not  to  have  heard 
from  more  of  our  class  this  time  but  hope 
you’ll  start  writing  some  news  for  the  next 
issue. 

Thanks  to  Mary  Conroy  Cargill  who  wrote 
about  her  two  lovely  children;  Philip  and 
Peter.  Mary  and  the  children  met  Mary 
Sullivan  McNicholas  at  the  beach  many  times 
this  summer  and  enjoyed  talking  about  the 
good  old  days  at  M.G.H. 

The  McCains  spent  their  vacation  in  Colo- 
rado camping  — Martha  said  the  children 
especially  enjoyed  the  camping  out.  A very 
pleasant  part  of  their  trip  was  the  day  they 
spent  with  Cynnie  Welcker  Fraser,  George 
and  their  four  children.  Martha  says  Cynnie 
hasn’t  changed  a bit  and  her  address  is  42 
Prospector  Park,  Golden,  Colorado. 

Two  of  our  class  had  a most  exciting 
summer  touring  Europe,  Ann  LaVigne  and 
Bernice  Clark  sailed  for  Europe  August  21 
and  visited  Paris,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Venice,  and  Italy.  I had  cards  from 
both  Ann  and  Bernice  and  they  were  both 
just  thrilled  by  everything  they  saw.  The 
“globe  trotters’’  should  be  back  in  the  states 
October  15.  Maybe  1 can  get  more  details 
of  their  trip  for  the  next  Quarterly. 

As  for  myself,  1 spent  six  weeks  of  the 
summer  in  school  at  Syracuse  University  but 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  John  and  I took  a 
few  days  off  and  drove  down  to  Cape  Cod 
in  September.  It  was  a lovely  trip  and  we 
enjoyed  the  quaintness  of  Barnstable,  Hyan- 
nis,  and  Falmouth,  I’m  back  in  school  and 
manage  to  keep  busy  commuting  to  classes 
and  taking  care  of  John  and  our  apartment. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  all  of  you  and  if 
I don’t  drop  you  a reminder,  send  your  news 
anyway,  as  we  all  like  to  hear  how  and  what 
you  are  doing. 

1945 

February  Section 

Theresa  Langlois  Dearborn,  Secretary 
8120  North  Chester  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  176 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 

I hope  that  some  of  the  members  of  my 


class  will  drop  me  a card,  with  news  of  their 
whereabouts  and  activities.  I had  no  news 
to  report  for  the  last  issue,  but  received  a 
very  nice  letter  from  Doris  Robie  Gilbert, 
right  after  the  deadline  for  the  last  issue. 

Doris’  address  is  Pueyrredon  401,  Moron 
FCNDFS,  Argentina.  She  writes:  “My  me- 
terologist  husband  carried  us  off  to  Argentina 
nearly  two  years  ago  and  we’ve  loved  it.  I 
am  a little  wistful  about  some  of  the  things 
everyone  takes  for  granted  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
but  still  appreciate  my  chance  here  to  have 
servants  at  the  time  when  a growing  family 
makes  them  most  helpful;  our  swimming  pool 
is  in  the  back  yard,  steaks  (tenderloin)  at 
ten  cents  a pound,  and  many  other  features 
of  life  in  South  America. 

“Speaking  of  a growing  family,  they  are: 
Diane  (4),  Jimmie  (3),  and  Barbara  Jean 
(6  weeks).  I enjoyed  having  the  baby  in  an 
Argentine  hospital,  but  treated  myself  to  an 
obstetrician  who  studied  at  the  Boston  Lying- 
In,  a Dr.  James  MacLean. 

“We  live  in  a suburb  of  Buenos  Aires, 
about  an  hour’s  commuting  distance  from 
downtown.  Buenos  Aires  itself,  though  a 
large,  cosmopolitan  place  is  a letdown  for  a 
tourist  because  it  is  not  at  all  Latin  in  ap- 
pearance or  custom.  It’s  a bit  hard,  even, 
to  find  a good  rhumba  or  samba  band,  be- 
cause down  here  they  all  like  the  North  Am- 
erican dance  music  better  than  everything 
except  the  tango.’’ 

Doris  keeps  busy  with  her  little  family, 
and  has  had  no  nursing  since  she  got  married 
in  December  ’45.  The  damp  Argentine  winter 
is  worse  than  Boston  for  sinuses  and  arthri- 
tis, and  everyone  has  colds  all  winter.  They 
spent  a week  in  Lima,  Peru,  but  otherwise 
have  been  well  occupied  at  home. 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  grand  letter, 
Doris.  I was  sorry  that  it  missed  the  last 
issue,  but  am  sure  that  everyone  enjoyed  the 
news  as  much  as  I did,  so  took  much  of  your 
letter  verbatum. 

Marian  Waterhouse  is  hoping  to  return 
from  Germany  next  summer.  She  is  in  charge 
of  a school  of  anethesia,  and  writes  her 
folks  of  many  of  her  interesting  cases.  I’ve 
had  several  visits  with  her  Mother  and  Dad 
here  in  Chicago,  and  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
her  when  she  arrives  home,  and  hear  of  her 
many  trips  and  experiences  overseas. 

Ott  Allard  Guerrera’s  husband  Frank  is 
employed  as  a Flutters  Engineer  at  Fairchild 
Aircraft  in  Baltimore,  Md.  When  I saw  her 
in  July,  she  was  expecting  to  move  there,  but 
haven’t  heard  of  the  change  as  yet.  Ott  also 
gave  me  word  of  some  new  arrivals,  but 
during  the  task  of  moving  to  our  new  home. 
I’ve  mislaid  them,  so  appeal  to  all  of  my 
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classmates  to  drop  me  a line,  so  we  can  keep 
up  to  date. 

My  daughter  (5)  started  school  this  fall, 
and  we  hope  to  have  another  addition  to 
the  family  in  January.  I wonder  if  any  of 
our  class  are  working  at  MGH,  and  would 
have  news  to  put  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Quarterly?  1 think  a “rotating  secretary” 
idea  would  be  a good  one,  bringing  in  new 
ideas  and  new  contacts.  Would  anyone  be 
willing  to  follow  up  this  idea?  Thank  you 
all  for  your  help  and  news,  and  do  keep 
it  up. 

September  Section 
Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan,  Sec’ty 
33  Campbell  Street 
Waldwick,  New  Jersey 

Hello  All  and  a very  Merry  Christmas  to 
all  of  you. 

Received  a happy  note  from  Shirley  An- 
sell  Brown.  Her  doctor  husband  is  a major 
now  and  was  expected  back  from  Korea  in 
October.  He  will  be  seeing  his  second  son 
for  the  first  time,  Eric  Ross  Brown,  born 
March  20. 

“Kam”  Kammler  Walters  (5097  W.  J. 
Loma  Blvd.,  Ocean  Beach,  Calif.)  wrote  that 
her  daughter,  Lynn,  now  has  a brother,  Chet, 
7 months  old.  Kam’s  Navy  husband  is  also 
recently  back  from  Korea.  While  he  was 
overseas,  she  was  in  Boston  and  saw  several 
M.G.H.ers. 

Had  a note  from  Mary  Foss  Murphy 
which  I’ve  not  been  able  to  find.  She  had 
her  fourth  child,  a girl  in  July.  I think  her 
name  is  Kathleen  Marie.  Bob  was  called 
into  the  service  in  July,  and  at  the  time 
Mary  wrote,  she  was  trying  to  get  his  office 
closed  and  final  bills  out.  I don’t  know 
whether  she  is  staying  in  Conn,  or  not. 
Seems  a shame  to  call  him  just  as  he  had 
become  well  established  in  his  practice. 

Sandy  Scavotto  Cavrell  has  moved  to  Kew 
Garden  Hills  on  Long  Island.  Don’t  have 
the  exact  address  yet.  Ira,  who  produces 
movies  for  T.V.,  moved  his  office  to  N.  Y.  C. 
and  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
new  garden  apartment.  Sandy  also  said  that 
Nicky  (Beverly  Nichols)  was  to  be  married 
Aug.  18,  and  she  and  her  husband  hoped  to 
move  into  a new  home  in  Hartford  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Mary  Scanlon  Scavotto  is  making  plans 
for  a Boston  area  get-together  soon.  She 
asked  for  addresses  and  promised  some  news 
from  it! 

Now  I would  like  to  ask  a favor  — a vol- 
unteer to  take  over  as  Secretary,  even  if 
only  for  a year.  We  are  expecting  our  third 
offspring  in  March,  and  I sort  of  feel  the 


need  of  a breather.  Addresses  are  as  up  to 
date  as  possible  and  everyone  has  been 
grand  about  writing,  so  it’s  fun,  too! 

Again  to  all  of  you,  a merry  Christmas 
and  a peaceful  and  happy  New  Year. 

Tedda  Whalen  Walker  lives  at  541  S. 
Broadway,  Lawrence. 

Lucille  McKenzie  Hutchinson  is  home 
from  Japan.  She  expects  to  go  to  Georgia 
with  her  family. 

1946 

Dorothy  Johnson 
59  Burbank  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Well,  believe  it  or  not,  the  class  of  1946 
is  still  in  existance.  As  self-appointed  secre- 
tary 1 have  discovered  the  following  facts; 
Jackie  Auger  (Mrs.  Milton  Brown,  278 
Prospect  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.)  spent 
some  time  at  McLean  as  head  nurse  and  is 
now  in  the  nursery  at  Cooley  Dickinson 
Hospital.  She  and  “Brownie”  plan  to  buy 
a home  next  spring.  Marg  Wescott  (Mrs. 
Robert  Laudrum,  20  Wall  St.,  Foxboro, 
Mass.)  has  been  out  in  Michigan  for  the 
past  year.  She  has  a little  girl  Barbara  Lee, 
born  May  11,  1951.  Mary  Scahill  (Box  346 
Navajo  Medical  Center,  Fort  Defiance  Ari- 
zona) is  in  Obstetrics  out  there  and  is  work- 
ing with  Phyl  Hayden  and  Lois  Lubinsky. 
Ruthie  Postler  (Mrs.  Martin  Parian,  13 
Gloucester  St.,  Boston,  Mass.)  spent  a year 
and  a half  nursing  at  McLean  and  is  now 
working  at  M.G.H.  I hear  Ruth  is  quite  the 
interior  decorator  and  also  makes  good 
spaghetti  dinners.  Evelyn  Smith  (120  West 
Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.)  has  been 
working  in  the  premie  nursery  and  on  medi- 
cal and  surgical  floors.  She  tried  her  hand 
at  being  a patient  this  winter  and  gave  up 
her  appendix.  Mary  Libbey  (86  Bradford 
St.,  Lawrence,  Mass.)  spent  some  time  on 
White  1 1 and  is  now  in  O.P.D.  with  no  re- 
lief and  no  nights.  Sounds  wonderful.  Irene 
Weisslinger  (Mrs.  Robert  Swan,  321  Union 
St.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass.)  is  head  nursing 
in  the  South  Shore  Hospital.  Meeshie  Pearce 
is  with  the  V.  N.  A.  in  Hartford  and  relates 
many  interesting  experiences  about  her  work. 
Meesh  has  “the  gleam”  in  her  eye  and  will 
probably  be  a “Mrs.”  next  year. 

Our  favorite  pianist.  Barb  Powell  (20  Lynde 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.)  is  head  nurse  on  Baker  8. 
Sure  wish  we  could  get  together  for  a hum, 
don’t  you?  Jean  Brower  (Mrs.  Don  Thistle, 
75  Sheridan  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.)  has  a little 
girl  named  Donna  Jean.  Pat  Edge  (Mrs. 
Jack  Ailing,  2010  De  la  Vina,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California)  has  a son,  David,  but  that’s 
all  I’ve  heard.  How’s  California,  Pat?  Out 
that  way  also  are;  Jan  Miller,  Peg  Fraser, 
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and  Elsie  Bahsler  at  1002  North  Maripasa 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  California.  They  must  be 
having  a wonderful  time  for  none  of  them 
stayed  at  home  except  for  visits.  Trudy 
Walsh  (Mrs.  Warren  Hynes,  115  Dakota 
St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.)  is  in  the  White  O.  R. 
at  present.  Trudy’s  big  day  was  May  16, 
1951  and  I can  vouch  for  her  talents  as  a 
home  maker.  What  wonderful  beef  stew! 
Ruth  Stillman  (Mrs.  Lou  Fernandez-Hurley, 
address  unknown)  gets  the  blue  ribbon  for 
twins!  Tell  us  about  them,  Ruth.  Anna 
Spahl  (Mrs.  Francis  Hoffman,  19  Webster 
St.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.)  had  Elizabeth  Ann 
on  August  25,  1951.  Congratulations,  Anna. 
I know  Eleanor  Cleary  was  expecting.  Wot 
happened,  Eleanor?  Ruth  Stronch  (Mrs. 
Robert  Henshaw,  Route  4,  Box  522,  Miami, 
South  Miami  Branch,  Fla.)  and  1 met  in 
1950  while  we  were  both  camp  nursing  in 
New  Hampshire.  This  past  summer  I met 
Kay  Kennedy,  who’s  brother  was  water-front 
director  at  the  camp  where  I was  nurse.  She 
is  living  in  Iceland  with  her  husband  and  her 
chief  complaint  is  the  way  people  drive  up 
there.  She  told  me  Betty  Grant  is  in  the 
service  and  is  stationed  in  Korea.  Peg  Man- 
ning is  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  O.  P.  D. 
Drop  us  a line  Peg,  and  tell  us  more.  Bar- 
bara Stevens  (Mrs.  Herbert  Wright,  Enter- 
prise St.,  Duxbury,  Mass.)  sent  me  a long 
letter.  She  was  married  Feb.  3,  1951  and 
spent  her  honeymoon  in  Florida  (lucky  kid.) 
At  present  she  and  Herb  are  keeping  busy 
in  their  service  station  and  store  in  Marsh- 
field and  she  certainly  sounds  like  a happily 
married  Barbara.  Ruth  Tillson  is  head  nurs- 
ing in  Orthopedics  at  the  General  and  she 
and  Jane  Wragg,  who  is  neuro  scrub  for  Dr. 
Sweet  and  Lyn  Poulter,  who  is  night  super- 
visor (our  Lyn!)  at  the  General  and  Smitty 
(Elizabeth,  that  is)  who  is  head  nurse  in  Bul- 
finch  are  all  living  at  12  Popular  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Pat  Malloy  (Eldgride  House, 
Chestnut  St.,  Boston)  is  head  nurse  on  Baker 
10.  From  the  grapevine  I hear  that  Chad  is 
expecting  and  she  and  her  husband  are  on 
their  way  to  Ethiopia!  Joan  Flanagan,  I 
think,  is  in  the  Army.  Isabel  Hesketh  mar- 
ried her  Dave  and  is  there  a dividend  on 
that  corporation?  Joan  Kiley  is  in  the  Air 
Force  and  she  was  followed  by  two  sisters 
at  the  General.  Sara  Wilhelm  is  happily 
married  and  lives  in  Maryland,  right? 

In  the  February  Section  I’ve  heard  of 
many  marriages;  Lyn  Meinelt,  Barb  Fink, 
Martha  Ware,  Kitty  Aylett,  Effie  Connors, 
and  Lid  Bell  (who  has  a little  boy,  Trudy 
Walsh  tells  me.)  How  about  some  addresses 
from  you  folks? 

I’m  sorry  to  find  that  this  is  the  end  of 
my  news.  I was  unable  to  locate  Joan  Paris, 


Kay  Hogan,  and  Mary  Hamilton.  Anyone 
know  their  whereabouts?  By  the  time  you 
read  this  yours  truly  will  be  Mrs.  Richard 
McCann  (address  — anyone  know  of  an 
apartment?)  as  of  Oct.  27,  1951.  However, 
I will  be  most  happy  to  neglect  my  house- 
work and  continue  the  pleasant  task  of 
spreading  class  news  if  you  will  give  me 
more  facts. 

February  Section 
Evelyn  Willard  Russell,  Sec’ty 
32  River  Road 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

It  has  bothered  me  for  quite  a while  that 
the  class  of  1946  has  no  news  to  report, 
issue  after  issue.  If  there  are  no  objections 
from  the  members  of  my  class.  I’ll  take  over 
to  get  things  started.  I am  sure  we  are  all 
anxious  to  hear  the  news  of  each  other,  so 
if  you  will  all  send  in  any  news  you  may 
have,  I will  see  that  it  gets  into  the  Quarterly. 

Mae  Dorothy  Branagan,  head  nurse  in 
Medical  O.P.D.  She  and  her  husband.  Bob, 
live  on  Phillips  St.  Her  sister,  Rita  Dougherty 
Rayhorn,  is  supervisor  of  the  Staff  Clinic  at 
M.G.H.  Rita  and  Ray  live  in  Cambridge. 
Anne  Gounaris  is  working  as  G.U.  nurse  in 
Baker  O.R.  So  is  Shirley  Rice  who  is  doing 
anesthesia.  Peggy  Shippee  Tumacki  and 
husband,  Mike,  live  in  Lincoln.  He  is  care- 
taker of  the  M.G.H.  Convalescent  Home 
there  and  they  have  3 children.  Her  sister. 
Bunny  Shippee,  is  also  married  but  I don’t 
know  where  she  lives.  The  last  I heard  from 
Helen  Mooney  was  when  she  was  working 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Out  Patient 
Chest  Clinic. 

Irene  Deschenes  Pratt  lives  in  Erroll,  Me., 
where  husband,  Philip,  teaches  school.  They 
have  a daughter.  Ann  Calabro  works  in 
Quincy  and  lives  at  home  there.  Pauline 
Colby  DeGusto  lives  in  the  West  Roxbury 
Housing  Project;  John  works  for  the  Globe 
and  they  have  3 children.  Eleanor  Backus 
Bell  has  2 children  and  lives  in  Cambridge. 
Dorothy  Bickford  Caulfield  has  a 15  months 
old  boy  and  lives  in  Quincy.  Betty  Bidwell 
has  joined  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  and  loves 
it.  Elaine  Byrne  is  settled  in  Alaska  with 
her  2 children.  (Does  anyone  know  her 
married  name  or  address?) 

Anne  Cousins  Cook  has  2 children  and 
lives  near  Hollywood  Calif.  Barbara  Ever- 
berg  Whitehead  has  a daughter  and  lives  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  Betty  Halstead  Rivers 
works  for  the  Winthrop  Foundation  at  the 
Mass.  Eye  and  Ear.  Pauline  Hart  Horan 
(she  married  Rena  Horan’s  brother)  lived 
in  Cambridge  about  4 years,  but  can’t  give 
her  present  address.  Rena  Horan  was  at  the 
Baker  O.R.  the  summer  of  ’51,  then  was 
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going  into  some  sort  of  publicity  work,  Lee 
Hey  ( ? married  name)  has  one  child  and 
lives  in  Quincy.  Shirley  Rice  was  head  nurse 
at  M.G.H.  for  a few  years  and  is  now  work- 
ing with  Dr.  Summer  Sturgis  on  a research 
program. 

Virginia  Kloski  Klubic,  married  a dentist, 
at  home  in  New  Britain,  Conn.  Loretta  Krol 
( ? married  name)  is  married  to  a State 
Policeman,  has  one  child  and  lives  in  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  Louise  Leveille  ( ? married 
name)  has  2 children,  lives  in  Framingham. 

Joyce  McDonald  Deacon  worked  in  Baker 
O.R.  for  3 years,  now  at  home  in  Quincy, 
has  one  daughter.  Joyce  and  her  husband 
had  a horrible  accident  about  2 years  ago, 
but  are  all  right  now. 

Alice  Maddern  Riley  at  home  in  Dorches- 
ter, has  3 children.  Ida  Mayo  worked  at  the 
Brigham  for  a while;  now  living  in  N.  Y. 
Vera  Presentato  De  Rosa  did  some  head 
nursing  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  and  now  at  home 
in  Walpole;  one  daughter,  Lisa. 

The  above  are  all  members  of  the  Febru- 
ary section.  The  following  news  is  about 
members  of  other  sections: 

Jackie  Dwyer  Hasfield  at  home  in  Nor- 
wood with  husband  George  and  son  George. 
Jackie  worked  for  the  Smithwick  Founda- 
tion at  the  Mass.  Memorial  for  3 years.  June 
Carroll  is  still  scrub  nurse  for  Dr.  Welsh. 
She  is  now  recuperating  from  a minor  op- 
eration she  had  at  the  Baker,  Lee  Hiller 
Potter  works  for  Dr.  Smithwick  but  is  leav- 
ing soon  to  live  in  Foxboro  where  her  hus- 
band owns  a printing  business.  Phyllis  Ward 
Robinson  at  home  in  Melrose  with  husband. 
Bill.  Kathie  Yetman  was  with  Dr,  Smith- 
wick for  a while,  but  is  now  with  American 
Cyanamid  as  industrial  nurse  in  Rockefeller 
Center,  N.  Y. 

1 am  now  at  home  in  Winthrop,  have  one 
son,  George.  My  husband,  George,  is  in  the 
Funeral  business  here  but  is  attending  the 
School  of  Education  at  B.  U.  I was  with 
Dr.  Smithwick  for  3 years,  then  started  to 
set  up  a Central  Supply  Room  at  Mass. 
Memorial.  Now  I am  in  the  O.R.  at  the 
Winthrop  Community  Hospital. 

Let  me  hear  from  more  of  you  and  we’ll 
keep  the  class  of  ’46  in  the  news! 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall 
Box  85 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Congratulations  to  Barbara  S.  Watson 
Porillo  and  her  husband  on  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Erik  Soule,  born  on  July  22,  1951.  The 
Porillos  have  changed  their  address  to  Brook- 
side  Studio,  Marshall  Lane,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Thanks  to  Sylvia  Delfino  Bromberg  for  the 


following  news;  “Barbara  MacDonald  Drink- 
water  (Mrs.  James)  is  expecting  her  second 
child  in  a few  weeks.  Mai  and  I stopped 
by  to  see  her  and  her  lovely  new  home  on 
our  way  back  from  New  York.  Daughter 
Susan,  age  three,  is  adorable  and  a real  chat- 
terbox. Their  address  is  54  Knobb  Hill  Road, 
Milford,  Conn. 

“Jan  Johnston  Phelps  lives  not  far  from 
me  in  Cranston,  R.  I.  Her  daughter,  Diane, 
is  about  two  and  a half  now. 

“The  last  time  I heard  from  Irene  Mc- 
Andrew  Brown  she  was  living  in  Claremore, 

Okla.  Roz  Peloquin  and  Ginny  Sellars  are 
working  at  M.G.H. 

“Polly  Cole  Davin  is  keeping  rather  busy 
with  her  three  youngsters,  Jeannie,  Cam, 
and  Jimmie.  She  wrote  that  she  was  enjoying 
working  at  M.G.H.  on  week-ends. 

“As  for  myself.  I’m  still  a housewife  and 
am  very  busy  with  my  two  red-headed  sons. 

Mai  is  an  amateur  radio  operator  whose 
main  ambition  is  to  have  his  sons  become 
the  youngest  “Hams”  on  record.”  Thanks 
very  much  Sylvia  for  your  frequent  news- 
letters; this  column  could  do  with  more  like 
you!  By  the  way,  my  husband  is  also  a 
Ham;  Maybe  we  can  get  together  on  the 
air  some  day. 

A card  from  Natalie  Taylor  Wilmot  sends 
greetings  from  the  village  of  Fenton,  Michi- 
gan (403  East  High  St.),  where  she’s  been 
living  since  last  May.  Nat  spent  the  summer 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  on  the 
three  acres  of  land  surrounding  the  family 
(her  husband’s)  home.  She  is  now  working 
in  the  Pediatrics  Dept,  at  a hospital  in  near- 
by Flint. 

Your  secretary  is  once  more  at  leisure  after 
spending  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  doing 
Private  Duty.  On  our  vacation  Colin  and  I 
spent  a week  in  New  Hampshire  visiting  my 
sister  Carol  and  husband  and  their  lively 
family  of  three  youngsters.  The  other  week 
we  spent  on  the  water  around  the  Cape.  i 

Total  catch  of  forty-three  Bluefish  really 
made  our  week  a success.  ; 

Well,  just  a reminder,  you  send  the  news 
and  we’ll  print  it!  Merry  Christmas  to  all,  ! 

and  Best  Wishes  for  the  coming  New  Year.  | 

Annette  Calkins  has  a new  address.  She 
may  now  be  reached  as  Mrs.  Vernon  C.  ! 

Stone,  520  St.  John’s  Place,  Riverhead,  L.  I.  j 

N.  Y. 

1948 

Dorothea  Shattuck  Jeffery  (Mrs.  Zaferis)  j 

has  a new  address.  She  may  now  be  reached  | 

at  15  Hersam  St.,  Stoneham  80,  Mass.  Her  | 

former  home  address  was  102  Broadway, 
Methuen,  Mass. 
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Patricia  Northridge  Clemente 
114  White  St. 

East  Boston,  Mass. 

February  Section 

I’m  sorry  to  say  that  the  last  issue  came 
and  went  by  without  a word  from  me,  as 
your  secretary  was  floating  around  on  a rosy 
cloud  about  then.  We  purchased  some  land 
this  summer,  and  we  expect  to  be  in  our 
new  home  by  the  first  of  the  year,  so  I am 
afraid  that  that  was  the  only  thing  on  my 
mind!  I’ll  try  to  make  up  for  it  in  this  issue. 
Wedding  bells  rang  out  on  August  fourth 
for  Marion  Martelle  and  Walter  Dzugan. 
They  spent  their  honeymoon  exploring  Mexi- 
co, and  as  Marion  writes  “behaving  like 
typical  tourists,  buying  baskets,  shawls,  and 
silver  jewelry’’.  Marion’s  new  address  is 
411  South  Bryn  Mawr,  Albequerque,  New 
Mexico.  Nona  and  Bob  Greissemer  took  a 
six  week’s  vacation  trip  through  the  west  and 
they  were  going  to  try  to  see  Marion.  Nona 
called  me  before  they  left,  and  said  that  they 
were  practicing  in  their  living  room  — they 
camped  outdoors  during  their  trip. 

Kay  Collins  Gallagher  sent  me  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  a 
son,  James  Michael  Jr.,  on  August  twenty- 
fourth.  She  enclosed  the  news  that  Rose 
Dailey  McCorry  had  a baby  girl,  Louise,  in 
August.  After  the  sad  death  of  her  little 
boy,  we  are  all  happy  to  hear  that  Rose  has 
another  baby.  Those  in  our  class  with  “babies 
to  be’’  include  Lois  Bloomquist  Erikson,  who 
expects  her  baby  shortly,  and  Ardis  Murray 
Brozyna,  who  is  due  next  spring. 

Barbara  Gray  Carlsen  is  now  Assistant 
Head  Nurse  on  Baker  4,  and  Arlene  Wink 
MacNamara  writes  that  she  worked  relief 
for  a day  at  Eye  and  Ear  on  July  fourth. 
Winkie’s  nursing  is  now  confined  to  her  fam- 
ily, but  she  enjoyed  getting  back  in  the 
swing  of  things  if  only  for  a day. 

Mary  Geiser  Fontrier  wrote  me  a book- 
length  letter  last  June.  How  she  ever  found 
time  I’ll  never  know  — Gus  and  Gabby  have 
bought  a farm,  and  she  was  busy  freezing 
berries,  scraping  windows,  and  doing  all  the 
chores  that  go  with  raising  a family  and 
running  a farm.  Gus  enclosed  a snap  of  her 
daughter,  “Bunny”  — a real  blond,  and  as 
cute  as  can  be.  Wish  I could  let  you  all  see 
her.  The  Fontrier’s  new  address  is:  Twin 
Cedar  Bend,  RED  No.  2,  Union  Ave.,  Hicks- 
ville,  Long  Island,  New  York. 


SAVE  THIS  DATE! 

Sunday  Afternoon 
February  17,  1952 


Holly  has  been  “helping”  me  type  this,  and 
Tm  about  worn  out!  Have  a Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a Happy  New  Year,  everyone! 

1949 

Barbara  R.  McCann 
401  Oneida  St.  N.E. 

Washington  11,  D.  C. 

First  of  all,  thank  you  all  for  being  so 
prompt  and  responsive  for  our  two  year 
summary  letter  which  I hope  all  of  you  have 
received  by  now.  I know  that  most  of  you 
had  the  utmost  enjoyment  from  your  sum- 
mer vacations  and  though  the  heat  of  the 
summer  is  an  excusable  reason  for  not  writ- 
ing, I’m  looking  forward  to  more  cards  and 
letters  from  you. 

I still  haven’t  heard  from  Sylvia  Bridges 
nor  Jo  Cislo  but  have  heard  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  most  of  the  others.  Dottie 
Iwanicki  and  Ritzy  are  at  home  I believe. 

Nancy  Becker  writes  that  she  is  still  in 
Japan  and  A1  is  in  Korea.  However,  she 
hopes  that  their  next  assignment  will  be  in 
the  near  future  and  will  be  here  in  the 
States. 

Jean  Chiron,  Dot  Curtis  and  Emilie 
Swierad  spent  part  of  their  vacation  in  Can- 
ada. Dot  wrote  she  liked  Quebec  very  much 
and  was  looking  forward  to  a return  trip 
some  day.  She  also  spent  part  of  her  vaca- 
tion here  with  us.  We  did  a limited  amount 
of  sightseeing. 

Bea  Comstock  is  still  in  Japan  and  when 
she  last  wrote,  had  purchased  a new  camera 
and  was  “waiting  to  take  some  pictures  if 
the  weather  ever  cleared.” 

Peggy  Connors  is  still  as  busy  as  she  can 
be.  How  do  you  manage  it,  Peg?  Lois  said 
you  stopped  in  to  see  her  one  day  this 
summer. 

Lois  and  Lonnie  have  a new  son,  Thomas 
Edward.  Congratulations  to  you  two.  And 
incidentally,  he’s  as  cute  as  he  can  be.  Don 
and  I spent  the  greater  part  of  a day  with 
them  when  we  were  on  our  vacation. 

Congratulations  also  to  Barbie  and  Larry 
Manoni  on  their  son,  Lawrence  John.  They 
have  their  own  house  in  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Selma  and  Joe  Prekup  are  proud  new 
parents  too.  But  I don’t  know  whether  they 
have  a son  or  a daughter. 

Heard  that  Nan  DiMattia  is  Headnursing 
on  Bulfinch  1.  Are  you  busy,  Nan? 

Betty  Grant  is  still  in  Korea  and  is  very 
busy.  Am  sure  that  she’d  like  to  hear  from 
all  of  us  though  she  doesn’t  have  much  time 
to  write  letters. 

Am  waiting  to  hear  from  Phyl  Haydon. 
She  spent  the  summer  at  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  in  Arizona  but  was  coming  home 
for  a few  days  the  last  of  September. 
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Shirley  and  Dick  Keller  have  a new  house 
and  certainly  Shirley  is  kept  busy  with  their 
little  boy. 

Stewart  and  Podee  are  living  in  Millbury, 
Mass.  Hillary  is  growing  fast.  Haven’t  heard 
from  Podee  since  the  summary  letter,  so 
don’t  know  whether  or  not  she  is  still  work- 
ing one  night  a week  at  Baker. 

Kay  Kelly  is  in  Newfoundland  with  Bob. 
They’ll  be  there  two  years.  Kay  planned  to 
come  home  for  her  brother’s  wedding  in 
September.  Perhaps  a few  of  you  have 
seen  her.  Bob  is  hospital  administrator  sta- 
tioned there  in  Newfoundland  for  two  years. 

Mary  Morris  was  on  her  way  to  Chicago 
to  work  as  an  operating  room  nurse  in  one 
of  the  hospitals.  I don’t  have  her  address 
there.  Do  any  of  you? 

Clara  is  now  Mrs.  Charles  Sellon  and  I 
think  that  she  is  about  ready  to  be  released 
from  the  Navy  if  she  isn’t  out  all  ready.  She 
was  recuperating  from  a broken  leg  received 
in  a skiing  accident  when  she  last  wrote. 
Hope  that  it  is  well  healed  now. 

Heard  that  Kit  drove  home  from  Texas 
and  then  planned  to  return  there.  She’s  at 
Brooke  Army  Hospital. 

Jane  is  as  busy  as  ever  too.  She  has  a 
twenty  mile  drive  from  her  house  to  the 
hospital  where  she  is  working  and  she  also 
was  caring  for  a nice  garden  which  she  had 
planted. 

We  had  a nice  vacation  in  the  White  Mts. 
Left  the  baby  with  my  folks  for  the  two 
weeks  we  were  there.  He  certainly  keeps  me 
very  busy  but  I love  every  minute  of  it.  We 
have  seen  Phyl  (Chadbourne)  Lichtenwalner 
and  Craig  a few  times.  They’re  making  plans 
to  go  to  Ethiopia.  (Public  Health  Service) 

There  are  quite  a few  of  the  fellows  sta- 
tioned here  and  near  by  that  were  internes 
and  assistant  residents  when  we  were  there 
so  we  have  many  so  called  “MGH”  evenings. 
Margie  Maher  who  is  now  at  St.  Albans 
Hospital  in  New  York  spent  part  of  last 
week  end  with  us. 

As  this  is  the  Christmas  issue,  it  seems  the 
only  thing  to  say  now  is  a Merry,  Merry, 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

A closing  thought:  Are  we  100%  in  the 
paid  Alumnae  dues?  If  not,  why  not?  Until 
next  time,  lots  of  luck  to  all  of  you  from 
all  of  us. 


1950 

Having  seen  no  news  from  the  September, 
1950  section  in  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD, 
we  would  like  to  start  with  this  news  from 
a small  portion  of  our  class. 

The  last  we  heard,  Claire  Balmforth  and 
Phil  Shea  were  working  for  their  degrees  at 
Boston  College. 

Marge  Barrett  was  staff  nursing  at  Emer- 
son Hospital  in  Concord. 

Fran  Blackwell,  Nellie  Borsa,  and  Jan 
Snowman  all  took  to  the  country  for  camp 
nursing  last  summer. 

Holding  the  fort  at  M.G.H.  are:  Betty 

Brousseau,  Kwai  Chang,  and  Yvonne  Matson 
in  the  O.R.;  Lou  Miolene,  Dot  Santos,  and 
Flo  Ridlon  on  pediatric  research;  Rach 
Brown  on  Baker  7;  Lucy  Rich  as  assistant 
head  nurse  on  White  11;  Lou  Ann  McKenzie 
as  head  nurse  on  W8;  Joan  Risser  as  head 
nurse  on  B5;  Aud  Olesen  as  Miss  Harde- 
man’s assistant;  and  Barb  Witham  Mahoney 
in  O.P.D. 

Helen  Plata  is  staff  nursing  in  Springfield; 
Laurene  Morrill  Hammond  is  working  in 
Winsor,  Vermont. 

Lock  Eve  was  nursing  at  Johns  Hopkins 
in  Baltimore. 

Ruth  Parker  is  enjoying  her  work  in  Afri- 
ca. She  would  enjoy  hearing  from  you.  Her 
address  is:  Sudan  Interior  Mission;  Minna, 
Nigeria;  West  Africa. 

Connie  Lindsay  has  a district  of  the  Bos- 
ton V.N.A.  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Jane  and  June 
Scheiderer  are  with  the  Hartford  V.N.A. 

Flo  Nagao  is  back  in  Hawaii. 

Ricky  Steven  has  a handsome  boy.  Rusty. 
He  has  his  father’s  red  hair.  Ricky  is  also 
staff  nursing  at  the  South  Shore  Hospital. 

Elaine  Weaver  is  on  the  staff  at  Deleware 
County  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

We  would  like  to  hear  more  about  all 
the  members  of  our  class,  so  why  not  drop 
a card  or  letter  to:  Jane  and  June  Scheider- 
er? Their  address  is  308  Pine  Street,  Forest- 
ville,  Connecticut. 

Caroline  Meinelt  may  now  be  contacted 
at  the  following  new  address.  Mrs.  Cameron 
Chisholm  Jr.,  84  Feme  B’l’v’d.,  Apt.  9 
Drexelbrook,  Drexel  Hill,  Penn. 


Jg) 

C^LndMiqhL 

Tuesday,  December  18,  1951 
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The  Staff  of  the  Quarterly  Record 
wishes  to  thank  all  those  who  gave  so 
freely  of  their  time  in  the  preparation 
of  material  for  this  issue. 

— The  Editor 


MGH  CAPS 

Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

3 for  $2.25  or  6 for  $4.50  postpaid 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

3 for  $3.00  postage  included 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

3 for  $2.25  postpaid 
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GET  A 


# • • 


tHetitkei- 


Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  "meant 
to"  join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  an 
applicaion  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  mem- 
bership this  year! 
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The  March  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY is  the  copy  which  gives  the 
annual  reports  of  the  alumnae  offi- 
cers and  standing  committees.  The 
alumnae  meeting  which  was  held  in 
January  was  the  annual  business 
meeting  and  proved  interesting  in 
many  respects. 

The  dinner  before  the  meeting 
was  well  attended  and  gave  those 
present  the  opportunity  to  chat  and 
exchange  personal  greetings  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  before 
settling  down  to  business.  Mrs. 
Twomey  then  called  the  meeting  to 
order. 

This  seems  a good  time  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  our  alumnae  presi- 
dent has  the  faculty  of  being  able 
to  preside  over  a professional  group 
and  at  the  same  time  inject  a note 
of  friendliness  and  informality  into 
the  proceedings.  Consequently,  the 
group  seems  to  be  drawn  more  close- 
ly together,  ideas  are  more  freely  ex- 
changed and  everyone  has  a sort  of 
‘included’  feeling. 

The  reports  were  all  read  and  ac- 
cepted after  a few  minor  but  spirited 
discussions.  The  last  report  read  was 
that  of  the  alumnae  secretary.  And 
therein  lies  a tale.  Mrs.  Harrington 
said  that  a group  of  25  are  at  pres- 
ent ‘carrying’  the  organization.  As- 
suming the  membership  to  be  ap- 
proximately 1250  members,  we  ar- 
rive at  a figure  of  2%.  Let’s  carry 


the  analysis  a step  further.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  necessarily  represent 
an  annual  or  biennial  turnover  with 
a complete  change  of  workers.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  the  same 
workers  are  drafted  year  after  year 
to  carry  on.  In  a recent  year,  the 
entire  year  passed  without  a Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  meant 
that  those  alumnae  members  who 
were  carrying  responsibilities  as  of- 
ficers or  participants  in  other  com- 
mittees had  that  extra  burden  to 
shoulder. 

In  the  March,  1951,  QUARTER- 
LY it  was  reported  that  we  had 
1288  members  in  1950.  When  bal- 
lots were  sent  out  for  the  election  of 
officers  in  1951,  only  655  members 
voted,  just  50%  of  the  membership. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
60%  of  the  eligible  American  citi- 
zens voted  in  the  last  national  elec- 
tions. However,  as  the  education 
and  intelligence  of  a group  advances, 
so  does  the  percentage  of  those  ex- 
ercising their  right  of  franchise  in- 
crease. If  an  analogy  can  be  drawn, 
where  do  we  stand? 

It  is  true  that  many  members  sim- 
ply cannot  give  the  time.  But  now 
let  us  each  take  stock.  How  long 
since  you  have  been  to  an  alumnae 
meeting?  Come  to  the  next  one, 
bring  a classmate,  and  help  to  make 
this  an  active,  interesting,  stimulat- 
ing organization. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  FOR  1951 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

From  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Standing  Committees  you  can  see 
that  the  Alumnae  has  been  busily 
functioning  in  1951. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  past 
year  have  been  due  to  the  many 
members  of  our  Alumnae  who  have 
willingly  given  of  their  time  to  com- 
mittee activities,  and  to  those  who 
have  helped  financially  that  both 
our  regular  activities  and  special 
projects  could  be  carried  on. 

Through  donations  and  the  Quar- 
terly we  know  that  M.G.H.  Alum- 
nae groups  have  been  active  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  We  hope 
that  other  groups  will  organize  and 
stimulate  an  interest  through  the 
U.S.  in  Alumnae  Activities  and  in 
our  School  of  Nursing. 

Early  in  1951  Miss  Ruth  Bart- 
lett resigned  as  Editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Record.  It  was  with  both  re- 
gret and  apprehension  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  accepted  this 
resignation  since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  offices  to  fill.  How- 
ever, Charlotte  Aubert  Scott  gener- 
ously accepted  the  editorship  and 
with  the  efficient  help  of  the  Quar- 
terly Record  Committee  has  con- 
tinued to  publish  a bulletin  that  our 
membership  can  well  be  proud  of. 

The  task  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairmanship  was  ably 
taken  over  by  Daphne  Corbett  in 
February.  Thanks  to  the  zeal  and 
effort  of  this  Committee  our  Alum- 
nae has  been  able  to  meet  its  bud- 
get and  to  make  (through  their 
fund  raising  functions)  an  annual 


scholarship  a reality.  This  Commit- 
tee has  also  provided  stimulating 
social  functions  throughout  this 
past  year. 

The  afternoon  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber was  of  major  importance  since 
it  was  the  first  afternoon  meeting  in 
many  years.  It  was  so  well  attended 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  two 
be  held  during  the  year  — in  the 
spring  as  well  as  the  fall.  It  was 
indeed  gratifying  to  see  so  many  of 
our  retired  members  present  at  that 
meeting. 

The  large  attendance  at  all  of 
our  meetings  has  been  an  indication 
of  the  excellent  speakers  and  sub- 
jects that  the  program  committee 
has  provided.  We  are  indebted  to 
Winifred  Wilson  and  her  commit- 
tee for  the  opportunity  afforded  us 
in  1951  to  hear  outstanding  speak- 
ers in  their  fields. 

The  55th  annual  Convention  of 
the  National  League  of  Nursing 
held  in  Boston  this  year  gave  us  the 
privilege  of  having  an  M.G.H. 
luncheon  to  which  came  many  of 
our  Alumnae  who  are  outstanding 
in  the  field  of  Nursing  Education  — 
We  were  all  interested  in  the  re- 
view of  our  past  accomplishments 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  as  well  as 
Miss  Sleeper’s  summary  of  present 
educational  activities  and  plans  for 
the  future  of  the  school.  Our  Boston 
alumnae  members  enjoyed  meeting 
our  graduates  from  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  greatest  project  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association  in  1951  was  the 
raising  of  funds  for  the  new  nurses 
residence.  The  goal  was  set  at 
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$12,000  toward  the  $1,000,000 
needed.  About  $6,000.  has  been 
raised.  Further  plans  for  reaching 
our  goal  will  have  to  be  considered 
in  1952.  We  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  those  who  have 
generously  made  a contribution. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Harrington,  our  ever 
faithful  executive  secretary,  has 
energetically  carried  on  the  machin- 
ery of  our  organization.  The  rou- 
tines are  time  consuming,  but  Har- 
riet manages  to  do  the  “extras”  as 
well  and  there  have  been  many  this 
year. 

In  June  as  President  of  your 
Alumnae  Association  I had  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  the 
formal  graduation  of  the  Class  of 
1951.  It  was  very  stimulating  to 
see  over  100  young  graduates  on 
the  first  stepping  stone  of  their  pro- 
fessional career.  It  made  me  realize 
that  as  Alumnae  member  ours  was 
the  privilege  of  working  “for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing.” 

I wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  Board  and  the  Standing 
Committees  for  their  contribution 
toward  making  1951  a successful 
year.  It  has  been  a privilege  to  work 
with  the  Alumnae  Association. 

ANNE  LYONS  TWOMEY 
President 


Work  is  love  made  visible.  And  if  you 
cannot  work  with  love  hut  only  with  distaste, 
it  is  better  that  you  should  leave  your  work 
and  sit  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  and  take 
alms  of  those  who  work  with  joy.  — Kahil 
Gibran 


REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNAE 
SECRETARY 

I think  you  should  feel  proud 
that  your  Alumnae  Association  has 
had  a busy  year,  and,  thus  your  Sec- 
retary has  been  busy  every  minute  of 
her  fifteen  hours  per  week,  plus  un- 
counted minutes  spent  on  “home- 
work” with  the  help  of  her  husband 
and  mother. 

Needless  to  say,  every  minute 
spent  on  the  job  cannot  be  put 
down  on  paper  in  black  and  white, 
there  are  always  so  many  things 
that  are  done  “beyond  the  call  of 
duty,”  but  there  are  many  things 
that  stand  out  in  my  mind  for  1951, 
and  those  I would  like  to  mention 
are  those  things  I will  remember. 

I will  enumerate  these  by  num- 
ber and  save  time: 

1.  the  routine  secretarial  tasks, 
such  as  sending  notices  for 
monthly  meetings.  Board  of 
Director’s  meetings,  com- 
mittee meetings;  doing  a 
corporation  report,  and  quar- 
terly income  with-holding 
tax  reports;  rebilling  in  Feb- 
ruary 

2.  change  of  address  — it  is 
said  this  is  a changing  world 
and  I believe  it;  there  have 
been  over  two  hundred  this 
year. 

3.  making  up  and  sending  out 
a membership  letter 

4.  Class  lists  — many  members 
of  classes  have  asked  for 
names  and  addresses  of  class 
members,  so  that  news  in  the 
QUARTERLY  might  be  in- 
creased or  to  be  used  in 
planning  for  reunions 

5.  planning  for  “Pops,”  selling 
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tickets  and  getting  acquaint- 
ed with  the  personnel  at 
Symphony  Hall 

6.  N.L.N.E.  — M.G.H.  lunch- 
eon 

7.  attending  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Research  Building, 
I think  it  must  have  been 
1 10  sitting  in  the  sun  on  the 
Bulfinch  Lawn 

8.  attending  Graduation 

9.  attending  the  1916  Class 
Reunion 

10.  getting  out  two  letters  for 
contributions  to  the  New 
Nurses  Residence 

1 1.  doing  some  statistics;  I think 
you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  we  have  graduates 
in  forty  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Canada, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Argentina, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Puerto  Ri- 
co, Guatemala,  South  Africa, 
British  West  Indies,  and  Ger- 
many; and  that  about  40% 
of  the  members  of  each  Class 
are  paid  Alumnae  members 

12.  visits  from  a few  Alumnae, 
one  husband,  and  one  father; 
I wish  more  of  you  would 
visit  me 

13.  eorrespondence  including  let- 
ters asking  me  to  buy  caps, 
to  help  with  ordering  uni- 
forms, how  to  join  the 
A.N.A.,  and  inquiries  about 
positions 

14.  writing  innumerable  letters 
asking  people  to  serve  on 
Committees 

I have  not  accomplished  many 
of  the  things  I had  hoped  to  do, 
namely  making  a cross-index  file; 
a Class  file;  doing  a job  analysis; 


and  starting  work  on  a new  Gray 
Book. 

I must  end  this  report  by  saying, 
without  any  rancor,  that  an  Asso- 
ciation of  this  size  cannot  continue 
to  carry  on  so  many  activities  with- 
out having  more  people  who  are 
willing  to  help.  Twenty-five  indi- 
viduals out  of  a group  of  over  twelve 
hundred  can  carry  an  organization 
and  keep  it  a living  one  for  only 
so  long. 

I have  enjoyed  my  work  this 
past  year  no  end.  It  has  had  many 
satisfactions,  but  oh  so  many  frus- 
trations! Many  times  Dickens  has 
come  to  my  aid  when  I’ve  been  “at 
the  end  of  my  rope,”  and  I’ve 
thought  of  Mr.  Micawber  who  was 
always  saying  “Oh,  something  will 
turn  up”  and  strangely  enough  it 
has;  or  I’ve  thought  of  Fannie  in 
“Dombey  and  Son,”  who  was  on  her 
death  bed  with  someone  saying, 
“Fannie,  make  an  effort,”  so  I’ve 
made  an  effort,  as  I did  when  I was 
at  B.L.I.  and  I was  given  fifteen 
patients  to  “do  up”  before  9 a.m. 
( two  of  them  being  semi-private 
patients  and  one  a pre-op).  Train- 
ing in  nursing  is  a wonderful  thing 
— or  at  least  it  was  approximately 
ten  years  ago  — it  prepares  one 
for  almost  anything. 

HARRIET  SPAULDING  HARRINGTON 
’39 


HOSPiTALITY  COMMITTEE 

The  Hospitality  Committee  ar- 
ranged for  two  supper  meetings  this 
year,  one  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
January  and  one  in  March  which 
was  a Buffet  Supper. 

Refreshments  were  served  at  five 
other  meetings. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


Audited  and  Certified  by  Patterson,  Teele  & Dennis,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1951 


Cash  Balance — January  1,  1951: 

On  deposit — State  Street  Trust  Company  $2,145.76 

On  deposit — Savings  Banks  1,901.91  $4,047.67 


Receipts  During  1951: 

Membership  Dues  $3,774.50 

Profit  from  “Pops”  Night 261.47 

Contributions  94.25 

Sale  of  pictures,  cards,  quarterlies,  etc.  107.00 

Interest  on  savings  bank  accounts  47.55 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  602.25 


Total  Receipts  4,887.02 


Total  Receipts  plus  commencing  Balance  $8,934.69 


Deduct: 

Disbursements  During  1951: 

Publishing  and  mailing  Quarterly  Record  

Salary — Secretary  (including  income  and  social  security  taxes  with 

held)  

Social  security  taxes — employer  

Printing  

Monthly  meetings  

Postage  and  stationery  

Social  service  

Auditing  

Gifts  and  flowers  

Luncheon— MGH-NLNE  (net)  

Miscellaneous  (net)  

Special  gifts  and  contributions: 

MGH  School  of  Nursing  $100.00 

Sally  Johnson  Scholarship  Fund  224.45 

National  League  Nursing  Education  50.00 

Mclsaac  Loan  Fund  25.00 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Fund  25.00 

New  Nurses’  Residence  217.00  641.45 


Total  Disbursements  4,478.68 


$1,596.31 

1,383.94 

12.65 

280.00 

215.61 

31.34 

66.37 

50.00 

108.00 

1.25 

91.76 


Balance — December  31  ^ 1951: 

On  deposit 

State  Street  Trust  Co.  $2,506.55 

Boston  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  741.58 

Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  681.29 

Franklin  Savings  Bank  254.80 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings 271.79 


$4,456.01 


Total  Disbursements  plus  Bank  Balance 


$8,934.69 


ADELE  CORKUM,  Treasurer 
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PROPOSED  BUDGET  FOR  1952 

Estimated  Receipts 


Membership  dues  

$3750.00 

(1250  members) 

Advertising  — Quarterly 

Record 

250.00 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  — 

750.00 

$4750.00 

Estimated  Expenditures 

Secretary  Including  Tax  

$1500.00 

Quarterly  Record  

1600.00 

Printing  and  Postage  ... 

400.00 

Post  Cards  and  Stationery  

150.00 

Auditor  

50.00 

Bonding  of  Treasurer  ... 

12.50 

Total  

$3712.50 

Monthly  Meetings 

Program*  

$125.00 

Maid  Service  

50.00 

Refreshments  

75.00 

Total 

250.00 

$ 250.00 

Gifts  and  Contributions 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb 

Fund 

25.00 

Mclsaac  Loan  Fund  — 

25.00 

Sally  Johnson  Scholar- 

ship Fund  

200.00 

M.G.H.  School  of 

Nursing  

100.00 

National  League  of 

Nursing  Education  .. 

50.00 

Gradnatinn 

100.00 

Total  

$500.00 

$ 500.00 

Alumnae  Delegate 

A.N.A  Biennial  Con- 

vention, Atlantic 

City  

. 150.00 

$ 150.00 

$4612.50 

MARGARET  MEENAN 
Chairman 


PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

Feb.  27,  1951 

Dr.  Reed  Harwood,  spoke  on 
Diabetes. 

March  27,  1951 

Dr.  Horatio  Rogers,  gave  a talk 
on  Disaster  Preparation. 

April  24,  1951 

Dr.  Wm.  Clark  talked  on  the  use 
of  ACTH  and  Hormones  in  the 
treatment  of  Arthritis. 


May  29,  1951 

Mr.  Vincent  Cervizzi,  told  of  a 
few  of  the  newer  drugs  in  use  now, 
and  a colored  sound  film  was  shown 
of  the  use  and  results  of  the  Strep- 
tomycin Drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
T.B.,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Henshaw. 

June  15,  1951 

Graduation  Exercises  were  held. 
The  speaker  was  Miss  Agnes  Gel- 
inas.  Prof,  of  Nursing  at  Skidmore 
College  as  well  as  Pres,  of  the  Nat’l 
League  of  Nursing  Education. 

October  30,  1951 

This  was  an  afternoon  meeting 
especially  planned  for  our  retired 
graduates  who  made  a tour  of  the 
newer  buildings  of  the  Hospital. 
Miss  Sleeper  gave  a very  interesting 
talk  on  her  trip  to  Europe,  and  her 
experiences  at  various  hospitals 
which  she  visited.  Tea  was  served 
after  the  meeting. 

Nov.  27,  1951 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Bourgeois,  Instruc- 
tor in  Gynecology  at  the  Tuft’s  Col- 
lege Medical  School,  gave  a very 
interesting  talk  on  the  Extraperiton- 
eal  Caesarean  Section.  Dr.  Bour- 
geons illustrated  the  talk  with  col- 
ored slides  and  motion  pictures  and 
it  was  most  interesting. 

Dec.  18,  1951 

This  was  the  Candle-light  Meet- 
ing. 

I want  to  thank  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Alumnae  for  the 
interest  they  have  shown  in  our 
meetings  these  last  two  years,  and 
for  all  their  helpful  suggestions. 
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I also  want  to  thank  you  all  for 
the  lovely  and  thoughtful  cards  I 
received  while  I was  confined  to 
the  hospital. 

WINIFRED  T.  WILSON 
Chairman 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

The  Nominating  Committee  pre- 
sented the  following  candidates  for 
election  to  office  in  1952  and  bal- 
lots were  sent  to  all  paid  members 
of  the  Association: 

Vice-President 

Margaret  Arey  1931 
Mary  Gardner  1947 
Secretary 

Harriett  Kennedy  1930 
Joanne  Dionne  1950 
Director 

Jessie  Stewart  1935 
Rosemary  McCann 
Macisaacs  1939 

The  following  Officers  were  elec- 
ted: 

Vice-President  — Margaret  Arey 
Secretary  — Harriett  Kennedy 
Director  — Jessie  Stewart 

CONSTANCE  DANA  BRAMAN 
Chairman 


ANNABELLA  McCRAE 
LOAN  FUND 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Nurses  Alumnae  Association 
on  January  29,  1952 

The  last  payments  on  the  two 
Loans  outstanding  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1951  were  made  during  the 
year.  Only  one  Loan,  #41,  was 
made  during  the  year  and  is  now  in 
the  process  of  being  repaid. 

Briefly  stated  the  following  are 
the  chief  terms  upon  which  loans 


are  made:  to  fully  privileged  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  who  have 
had  one  year  of  satisfactory  ex- 
perience as  graduates;  a sum  not 
exceeding  $500  loaned  for  an  aca- 
demic year  of  study;  a sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $250  for  a semester  or 
summer  term  of  study.  Repayments 
begin  3 months  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  period  of  study  and  are 
paid  in  monthly  installments  on  the 
10th  day  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  No  interest  on  the  loan 
is  charged  until  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year. 

The  following  is  the  financial 
status  of  the  Fund: 

Balance  brought  forward  — 
January  1,  1951  $4397.97 

Receipts 

Repayments  on  Loans 

#39,  40,  & 41  207.50 

Interest  on  Principal  103.85 
Interest  on 

U.S.  “G”  Bond  12.50 
Total  Receipts  323.85 
Disbursements 

Loan  #41  200.00 

Balance  on  Hand, 

Dec.  31,  1951  $4521.82 

(Deposited,  Franklin 
Savings  Bank) 

Analysis  of  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank  $4521.82 

Cash  in  U.S. 

“G”  Bond  500.00 

Loans  outstanding  125.00 
$5146.82 

The  Committee  recommends  to 
the  Alumnae  Association  that  its 
Budget  Committee  makes  no  allo- 
cation of  money  to  this  Fund  for 
the  year  1952. 

SALLY  JOHNSON 
Chairman 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD 
COMMITTEE 

At  this  time  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  report  on  a pub- 
lication which  is  speaking  so  well 
for  itself.  Judging  by  the  enthusias- 
tic reception  from  subscribers  both 
local  and  distant  the  Quarterly  is 
now  more  than  satisfying  requests. 
Still,  ’tho  the  wheels  are  well  greased 
they  must  be  kept  turning.  It  is  on 
the  tireless  work  of  the  team  which 
keeps  them  moving  that  we  now 
wish  to  focus  our  attention. 

First  — the  Editor,  Charlotte 
Scott,  deserves  a vote  of  thanks 
from  the  entire  alumnae  body.  Ma- 
terials are  never  released  to  the 
press  without  undergoing  her  final 
rigid  inspection.  Mrs.  Harrington, 
our  Alumnae  Secretary,  is  always 
ready  to  assist  in  any  capacity  and 
passes  on  valuable  suggestions  which 
she  receives  officially  and  unoffi- 
cially. In  fact,  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Record  Com- 
mittee has  done  her  part  well.  But 
to  you,  the  Alumnae  body,  we  are 
most  grateful.  You  are  really  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  material 
appearing  in  the  Quarterly.  Every- 
one agrees,  Tm  sure,  that  our  older 
graduates  surpassed  all  records  in 
the  quality  of  their  contributions  to 
the  December  issue. 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  con- 
tent. While  still  adhering  to  the  basic 
framework  outlined  in  our  last  re- 
port, we  have  found  that  an  oc- 
casional “Special  Issue”  such  as 
that  of  December  lends  variety  and 
seemingly  meets  with  your  unquali- 
fied approval.  Hence  when  another 
inspiration  of  this  type  strikes,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  it. 


No  doubt  most  of  you  are  inter- 
ested in  a report  of  the  newest 
Quarterly  feature  — the  advertis- 
ing. For  this  we  will  turn  to  our 
Advertising  Director  — Miss  Bar- 
bara Peterson. 

MARGUERITE  BOURGEOIS 
Chairman 


ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 

The  present  Quarterly  Commit- 
tee solicited  their  first  advertise- 
ments for  the  June,  1951  issue  and 
have  continued  to  do  so  for  the  sub- 
sequent issues. 

It  has  been  found  during  the  past 
eight  months  that  a personal  con- 
tact was  almost  a must  in  securing 
these  ads.  Letters  and  phone  calls 
alone  did  not  bring  results. 

The  total  amount  for  the  adver- 
tisements solicited  up  to  the  March, 
1952  issue  is  $149.75.  In  a recent 
conversation  with  Mr.  Dickert,  the 
printer,  he  said  he  thought  he  could 
safely  say  that  our  profit,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  type,  would 
be  between  $100.00  and  $125.00. 
This  was  a higher  profit  than  had 
been  figured  at  the  beginning.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  added  separate  pages  for 
the  ads  as  first  planned,  but  rather 
have  scattered  them  throughout  the 
Quarterly  where  there  would  have 
to  be  some  type  set  up  if  there  were 
no  ads.  The  highest  profit,  of  course, 
is  from  the  repeats. 

The  goal  of  $ 1 ,000  will  prob- 
ably not  be  realized,  but  if  we  can 
continue  soliciting  and  maintain  a 
profit  of  approximately  $200.00  a 
year,  it  will  have  its  merits. 

BARBARA  E.  PETERSON 
Advertising  Director 
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SALLY  JOHNSON  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 

The  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee began  to  meet  in  earnest  in 
the  Fall  of  1951  after  the  summer 
vacations  were  over.  We  felt  that 
in  order  to  carry  out  our  assign- 
ment intelligently,  we  needed  the 
suggestions  and  help  of  various 
Alumnae  members  who  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Nursing  Edu- 
cation. 

We  prepared  a questionnaire 
which  included  a number  of  points 
to  be  considered  in  the  awarding 
of  a scholarship  and  invited  the 
recipients  to  indicate  their  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  points.  We 
also  asked  for  any  further  sugges- 
tions. Forty  - nine  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  and  twenty-six  were 
returned  by  the  end  of  December 
when  we  thought  that  we  had  al- 
lowed enough  time  to  elapse.  Many 
of  the  replies  were  extremely  help- 
ful and  showed  evidence  of  thought 
and  interest. 

From  these  questionnaires,  we 
prepared  a set  of  criteria  to  be  used 
in  evaluating  applicants  for  scholar- 
ships. These  criteria  are  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Meeting.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
designing  a form  letter  for  refer- 
ences, an  application  form,  and  a 
financial  report  form.  The  scholar- 
ship is  now  available  for  the  Sep- 
tember semester. 

EILEEN  WOLSELEY,  Chairman 


Nothing  in  human  life  is  more  to  be  la- 
mented than  that  a wise  man  should  have  so 
little  influence.  — Herodolus 


WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE 

The  Ways  & Means  Committee 
had  several  meetings  during  the 
year.  In  June,  we  sold  strawberry 
shortcakes  on  the  Bulfinch  lawn  at 
noon  time  at  which  we  netted  al- 
most $80.  In  November  we  held  a 
game  night,  proceeds  of  which  were 
$450.00. 

At  present  the  committee  is  sell- 
ing tickets  for  the  Arthur  Ruben- 
stein  concert  on  Sunday,  February 
18.  Letters  were  sent  to  doctors  on 
the  staff,  members  of  the  Boards 
of  Trustees  of  the  General  and  the 
Eye  and  Ear,  ladies’  visiting  com- 
mittees and  Alumnae  members  on 
mailing  list  # 1 . This  is  being  held 
particularly  for  the  Sally  Johnson 
Scholarship  Fund. 

S.  DAPHNE  CORBETT 
Chairman 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

The  Social  Service  Committee 
held  three  meetings  during  the  year. 

The  committee  sent  notes  and 
cards  to  shut-ins.  We  wish  that  we 
might  be  better  informed.  Many 
members  are  ill  and  we  do  not  learn 
of  it  until  they  have  recovered.  A 
note  sent  to  the  Alumnae  office 
would  help. 

Letters  of  sympathy  were  writ- 
ten to  the  bereaved  families  of  our 
members. 

At  Christmas,  remembrances 
were  sent  to  our  shut-ins. 

We  are  not  in  a position  to  give 
financial  aid  to  members.  However, 
we  can  guide  them  in  obtaining  the 
same  if  they  wish. 

The  committee  should  like  to 
function  more  actively.  A visitor 
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from  the  Alumnae  would  be  most 
welcome  by  many  of  our  early 
t^raduates. 

Members  away  from  home  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  M.G.H. 

Many  notes  of  thanks  and  grati- 
tude were  received  from  members 
and  their  families. 

No  one  likes  to  be  forgotten  and 
want  to  remember  our  Alumnae. 

MARGARET  MATTHIE 
Chairman 


M.G.H.  IN  THE  NEWS 

The  rotagravure  magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  Boston  Globe  dated 
Dec.  16,  1951  presented  a complete 
and  up  to  date  picture  of  the  Mass. 
General  and  MacLean  Hospitals. 
The  feature  was  highlighted  by  a 
commentary  written  by  Dr.  Dean 
A.  Clark,  Director  of  the  hospital, 
outlining  the  past  history  of  our 
institution  and  also  future  plans  for 
continued  improvement  of  service 
to  the  people  who  come  from  all 
over  the  nation. 

There  were  many  pages  of  photo- 
graphs with  concise  explanations, 
the  closing  page  was  a message  from 
Henry  R.  Guild,  Treasurer  of  the 
M.G.H.  It  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
sponse of  readers  to  this  feature 
will  enable  the  M.G.H.  to  go  for- 
ward considerably  with  its  build- 
ing and  repairing  and  thus  provide 
the  facilities  for  any  and  all  who 
seek  care. 

^ Hs  * 

All  the  Boston  newspapers  car- 
ried an  account  of  the  visit  to  Bos- 
ton of  Basil  O’Conor,  President 
of  the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis,  in  November.  Dur- 
ing the  dinner  which  honored  his 


visit  here,  a service  citation  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Marie  S.  An- 
drews of  the  Boston  College  School 
of  Nursing.  Mrs.  Andrews  is  a 
graduate  of  M.G.H.  and  former 
orthopedic  supervisor  at  M.G.H. 
The  honor  was  also  bestowed  on 
several  other  members  of  the  Polio 
Emergency  Volunteers,  a group  of 
housewives  who  offer  their  services 
as  bedside  nurses  in  polio  epidemic 
areas.  Today  there  are  45,000  of 
these  women  volunteers. 

❖ * ❖ 

Ether  Day  at  M.G.H.  — On  Oc- 
tober 16th  the  M.G.H.  World  re- 
ported that  the  Ether  Day  celebra- 
tion featured  the  presentation  of 
service  pins  to  employees  who  have 
been  with  the  M.G.H.  family  from 
ten  to  forty  years.  Mr.  Phillip 
Ketchum  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  the  main  speaker  at  the  event. 
Miss  Edna  Lepper  of  the  M.G.H., 
Mrs.  Mary  Carr  Turner  of  the  Baker 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  Carleton  of  the 
Phillips  House  represented  the  Nur- 
sing Department. 

❖ * 

The  M.G.H.  News,  December 
1951,  reports  that  in  October  Miss 
Helen  Gilmore,  head  nurse  in  the 
Baker  Memorial,  attended  a na- 
tional committee  meeting  for  the 
Improvement  of  Nursing  Service. 
The  committee  met  in  New  York 
and  was  made  up  of  Head  Nurses 
from  Hartford,  Bellevue,  Walter 
Reed  and  M.G.H.,  a Nursing  Spec- 
ialist from  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  a Public  Health  Nurse, 
members  of  the  N.L.N.E.  and  Miss 
Ruth  Gillan,  Nurse  Consultant  Di- 
vision of  Nursing  Resources.  The 
committee  elected  Miss  Gilmore  as 
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its  permanent  chairman.  They  plan 
to  write  a manual  based  on  their 
findings. 

❖ ❖ * 

‘The  Woman  of  the  Week’  feature 
in  the  Boston  Traveler,  November 
8th  1951,  presented  to  its  readers 
Mrs.  Hugh  Robinson  of  80  Berke- 
ley St.,  West  Newton.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  M.G.H.  and  was  a 
member  of  the  M.G.H.  unit  in 
France  in  World  War  1.  After  her 
marriage  to  a physician  she  traveled 
extensively  in  China  where  her  hus- 
band worked  with  the  American 
Board  of  Missions.  Mrs.  Robinson 
assisted  him  professionally.  Their 
three  children  were  born  in  China 
and  educated  by  Mrs.  Robinson 
because  of  the  lack  of  educational 
facilities. 

Mrs.  Robinson  now  leads  a busy 
life  as  a community  leader  for  the 
Red  Feather  and  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church.  Her  main  con- 
cern is  still  the  missions  of  China 


and  she  is  the  zealous  president  of 
the  Church  Council  which  sends 
aid  to  this  cause.  One  of  her  daugh- 
ters is  a five  year  nursing  student  at 
Radcliffe. 

* * * 

The  August  1951  issue  of  Indus- 
try, official  publication  of  Associa- 
ted Industries  of  Mass,  featured  an 
article  on  Cuticura  soap.  The  fami- 
liar green  bar  of  soap  so  long  a part 
of  daily  hygiene  at  M.G.H.  is 
manufactured  in  Malden  by  the 
Potter  Drug  and  Chemical  Corp- 
oration. Not  many  people  are  aware 
of  the  part  which  the  company  plays 
in  aiding  the  progress  of  public 
health.  M.G.H.  is  the  benefactor  of 
much  of  the  profits  for  George  Rob- 
ert White  was  one  of  the  co-founders 
of  this  company  and  creator  of  the 
word  Cuticura.  The  profits  of  the 
drug  company  will  continue  to  go 
to  M.G.H.  annually  through  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  White’s  will  as 
long  as  the  firm  exists. 
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Paramount  Uniform  Company 

ThuiMA.  Qiudom,  and.  ftsadij-io-ldsoA. 
lAni^ifimA. 

577  Washington  Street  544  Main  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Worcester,  Mass. 


MISS  SLEEPER  ADDRESSES  NURSE  INTERNES^!) 
AT  CAPPING  EXERCISES 


VT'ESTERDAY,  January  the  first, 
you  of  the  classes  of  July  and 
September  1952  passed  a milestone. 
It  is,  therefore,  particularly  appro- 
priate for  the  Faculty  to  bring  you 
a greeting  tonight  as  you  enter  a 
new  year,  and  simultaneously  a new 
phase  of  your  career  in  the  School 
of  Nursing. 

We  of  the  Faculty  who  have 
planned  and  guided  your  activities 
thus  far  in  nursing  bring  no  com- 
monplace greeting  tonight  as  we 
wish  you  “Happy  New  York.”  Of 
course,  we  wish  you  good  times, 
good  health,  prosperity  for  you  and 
your  families,  but  that  yours  may 
be  a truly  happy  new  year  we  have 
a different  wish.  Entering  the  new 
year  has  been  likened  to  passing 
through  an  open  door  from  a fami- 
liar room  into  a room  with  un- 
guessed possibilities.  To  carry  with 
you  as  you  move  forward  we  give 
you  a prescription  for  life.  Rx.  Take 
thou  the  Year  1952.  Add  “play, 
work,  love,  worship. ”2  Combine 
with  service  to  others  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  make  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  full  and  happy  days. 

Actually  the  internship  which 
most  of  you  are  about  to  enter  is 
like  the  new  year  — an  open  door 
leading  to  new  and  challenging  op- 
portunities. The  Faculty  has  given 
you  tools  and  blueprints  of  a kind. 
They  can  even  walk  with  you 
through  the  door.  But  what  you 

1.  Capping  of  the  senior  class  of  September, 
1952  upon  entrance  to  internship  and 
one  student,  class  of  July,  1952  degree 
program. 

2.  What  Men  Live  By — Dr.  Richard  Cabot 


find,  what  you  do  with  the  oppor- 
tunities waiting  you  there,  will  de- 
pend upon  your  interest,  your  use 
of  the  tools,  your  desire  to  seek  the 
new  and  challenging  opportunities. 

The  dictionary  tells  us  that  an 
internship  is  a period  of  residence 
following  education  for  a profes- 
sion. Such  a definition  actually  in- 
dicates only  time  and  place  rela- 
tionship, and  these  you  already 
know.  Your  internship  of  eight 
months  follows  the  twenty-eight 
months  education  period  in  nurs- 
ing which  you  have  just  completed. 
Except  for  these  eight  months  you 
have  already  met  the  State  require- 
ments for  registration  to  practice  as 
a nurse.  Thus  far  defined  your  in- 
ternship could  be  an  eight  months 
period  in  which  you  mark  time.  Or, 
it  could  be,  if  you  wish  to  make  it 
so,  a period  of  new  discoveries  and 
growth.  To  choose  the  first  will  in 
a sense  be  a decision  to  continue 
living  in  the  old  year,  with  old  learn- 
ings, out-of-date,  out-of-step  with 
the  best  in  nursing  and  the  best  in 
life.  To  choose  to  make  the  intern- 
ship a period  of  new  discoveries 
and  new  learnings  will  be  like  tak- 
ing the  step  into  the  new  year,  sur- 
rounded by  the  familiar  people  and 
places,  but  with  new  opportunities 
to  make  out  of  this  new  year  some- 
thing stimulating  and  enjoyable.  As 
I watch  your  faces  now  as  I speak  to 
you,  I can  almost  guess  the  ques- 
tions which  come  to  your  mind. 
What  will  be  new  on  the  Baker  of 
General  floor?  How  can  I be  stimu- 
lated when  every  day  there  will  be 
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the  same  old  routine  to  carry  on? 

But,  it  is  not  all  old.  For  the  first 
time  in  your  internship  you  will  be 
giving  patient  care  with  all  of  your 
tools.  All  of  your  clinical  services 
will  be  completed.  To  your  medi- 
cal and  surgical  nursing  you  may 
now  add  the  understandings  needed 
in  human  relationships  which  psy- 
chiatry should  have  strengthened; 
the  skills  learned  in  orthopedics  or 
urology;  the  attitudes  toward  the 
family  derived  from  obstetrics  and 
Public  Health.  I cannot  name  more 
here.  But  these  tools  are  now  yours 
to  use.  Every  patient  for  whom  you 
care  should  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  skills  you  have  learned.  For 
there  is  no  medical  patient  but  needs 
understanding,  no  surgical  patient 
but  can  benefit  from  your  know- 
ledge of  body  mechanics,  no  parent 
or  child  but  may  be  helped  if  con- 
sidered as  a member  of  a family 
upon  which  as  a whole  depends  the 
successful  convalescence  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  one. 

Your  formal  classes  are  over,  but 
your  greatest  opportunity  to  study 
nursing  care  still  lies  before  you. 
The  Faculty  has  set  two  goals  to 
guide  their  planning  for  these  eight 
months.  First,  that  you  should  have 
opportunity  to  develop  skill  in  nurs- 
ing care.  This  requires  both  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  already  learned,  and 
further  study  of  trends  and  develop- 
ments. For  to  maintain  skill  one 
must  be  constantly  seeking  new  in- 
formation and  new  methods.  Skill 
is  never  static.  The  second  goal  is 
that  you  should  be  oriented  to  grad- 
uate nursing  practice,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  ready  upon  graduation 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  which 
will  fall  to  your  lot,  or,  I hope. 


which  you  will  seek  for  yourselves. 

It  has  been  said  that  “Responsi- 
bility is  like  a string  we  can  only 
see  the  middle  of  — both  ends  are 
out  of  sight.”  You  may  take  only 
that  piece  of  the  string  which  is 
handed  to  you.  You  may  see  only 
the  part  you  trip  over.  You  may, 
like  the  child,  take  too  much  string 
twisting  it  into  the  proverbial  cat’s 
cradle  to  a snarl  and  accomplish 
nothing.  Or,  like  the  alert  fisherman, 
who  watches  and  tests  his  line  far 
out  of  sight  in  the  deep  water  below 
him  and  at  the  same  time  avoids  a 
tangle  in  the  line  in  the  boat  at  his 
feet,  you  may  stand  responsible  for 
both  ends  of  the  line,  ready  to  ac- 
complish your  objective  when  op- 
portunity nibbles. 

There  is  that  second  point  1 
mentioned.  How  can  a nurse  or  a 
student  be  stimulated  to  see  op- 
portunities and  to  seek  new  respon- 
sibilities when  the  activities  day  after 
day  are  so  much  that  is  routine, 
when  there  is  so  much  repetition? 
Can  you  imagine  how  exhausting  it 
would  be  if  every  moment  of  the 
day  were  filled  with  critical  situa- 
tions which  had  to  be  met?  If  every 
patient  was  in  need  of  emergency 
care?  If  every  task  had  to  be  done 
by  the  clock?  If  every  procedure  re- 
quired the  detail  of  aseptic  tech- 
nique? Must  the  surgeon  not  wel- 
come scrubbing  as  a relief  from 
the  tension  of  the  operation?  And 
must  not  this  relief  prepare  him 
better  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
for  the  life  resting  in  his  hands  dur- 
ing the  operation  to  come?  So  with 
the  nurse  who  finds  rest  from  ten- 
sion as  she  rubs  a back  or  feeds  a 
patient.  Seen  in  its  proper  propor- 
tion monotony  or  routine  has  pur- 
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pose  in  our  lives  and  work.  The 
important  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
accept  all  work  as  routine,  and  miss 
the  string  of  our  responsibilities. 

Happy  New  Year  to  you!  May 
you  go  through  the  door  into  your 
new  year  with  high  hopes  and  the 
purpose  to  realize  your  hopes.  May 
you  seek  and  accept  guidance  when 
you  cannot  walk  alone.  May  you 
find  a challenge  in  your  new  re- 
sponsibilities. Student  caps  off  to 
the  past!  Senior  caps  on  for  the 
future!  January  2,  1952 


DR.  BOURGEOIS  SPEAKS  ON 

THE  EXTRAPERITONEAL 
CESAREAN  SECTION 

Those  who  attended  the  Novem- 
ber Alumnae  Meeting  were  privi- 
leged to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  an  operation  currently  popular 
with  obstetric  surgeons  — the  Ex- 
traperitoneal  Cesarean  Section. 
Slides  and  movies  were  used  effec- 
tively to  illustrate  the  lecturer’s 
points.  An  abstract  of  the  material 
presented  follows  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  could  not  be  present. 

By  definition  cesarean  section  is 
extraction  of  the  fetus  through  an 
incision  made  in  the  abdomen.  The 
usual  cesarean  section  is  of  the 
transperitoneal  type,  that  is,  the 
operation  is  done  by  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity  in  order  to  reach 
the  uterus  for  extraction  of  the  in- 
fant. Before  the  advent  of  sulfona- 
mide and  antibiotic  therapy  the  prin- 
cipal danger  of  transperitoneal 
cesarean  was  peritonitis.  To  obviate 
the  danger  of  peritonitis  three  other 
types  of  cesarean  were  developed. 

We  (Bourgeois,  G.A.,  and  Phan- 
euf,  L.E.)  have  made  an  effort  to 


eliminate  certain  hazards  and  to  re- 
tain certain  advantages  of  these 
two  extraperitoneal  approaches  by 
performing  dissection  on  both  sides 
of  the  bladder  (bilateral  paravesi- 
cal dissection)  then  raising  the 
bladder  from  the  uterus  and  finally 
separating  the  peritoneum  from  the 
bladder  dome  (supravesical  dis- 
section). This  provides  wide  ex- 
posure of  the  lower  uterine  segment 
where  a transverse  incision  is  made 
for  delivery  of  the  infant.  For 
brevity  we  call  this  a bilateral  para- 
vesical-supravesical approach. 

In  the  presence  of  obstructed 
labor,  extraperitoneal  cesarean  sec- 
tion is  generally  indicated  in  the 
presence  of  frank  infection  as  mani- 
fested by  fever,  foul  lochia,  etc.,  un- 
successful attempts  at  vaginal  de- 
livery, repeated  vaginal  examina- 
tions, membrane  rupture  of  more 
than  12  hours’  duration,  or  labor 
of  more  than  24  hours’  duration. 
These  conditions  seldom  arise  in 
well  managed  obstetrical  services, 
but  are  not  rare  in  consultation 
practice.  While  those  who  cannot 
perform  extraperitoneal  cesarean 
section  for  these  patients  have  im- 
proved their  results  by  using  the 
transperitoneal  operations  together 
with  chemotherapy  and  antibiotics 
we  strongly  believe  that  extraperi- 
toneal cesarean  section  combined 
with  these  medical  adjuncts  pro- 
vides the  maximum  safety  for  the 
infected  or  potentially  infected 
mother. 


Dr.  George  A.  Bourgeois  is  Attending  Sur- 
geon in  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  at  the  Carney  Hospital  and  the 
New  England  Hospital,  and  on  the  Surgical 
Staff  of  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital. 
He  is  also  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Gynecology  at  Tufts  College  Medical  School. 
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MARIE  SCHERER  ANDREWS 


Class  of  1936 
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We  PteMHt 

MARIE  SCHERER  ANDREWS 

By  MRS.  LOIS  GLADDING  THOMPSON,  '37 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  honor  and 
achievement  is  service  to  man- 
kind. This  month,  we  of  the  Quar- 
terly join  with  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  to  honor  an  M.G.H.  grad- 
uate who  has  distinguished  herself 
in  outstanding  service  and  has 
brought  credit  to  the  nursing  pro- 
fession as  a whole. 

Mrs.  Marie  Scherer  Andrews, 
R.N.,  of  Watertown,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  nursing  education  at  Bos- 
ton College  School  of  Nursing,  and 
former  instructor  of  orthopedic 
Nursing  at  Boston  University,  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  her  work 
during  the  1949  polio  epidemic. 

It  is  for  her  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  administration  of  the 
care  and  educational  program  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infan- 
tile Paralysis  over  the  past  ten  years 
that  she  was  recently  cited  by  Presi- 
dent Basil  O’Conor,  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

Although  praised  in  glowing 
terms  in  the  recent  citation,  Mrs. 
Andrews,  true  to  her  modest  na- 
ture, agreed  with  reluctance  to  per- 
mit the  release  of  the  citation.  (The 
citation  in  its  entirety  is  reprinted 
for  the  benefit  of  QUARTERLY 
readers ) . 

Mrs.  Andrews  is  best  remembered 
by  members  of  the  Class  of  ’36  as 
quiet,  hard  working  and  efficient 
student  nurse,  but  to  many  of  the 
graduates  of  recent  M.G.H.  classes 
she  is  recalled  as  a prominent  lec- 


turer and  speaker  on  nursing  edu- 
cation subjects.  She  has  appeared 
on  TV  several  times  during  recent 
months.  Her  first  appearance  on 
Television  this  year  was  over  Chan- 
nel 7,  Boston,  Station  WNAC-TV, 
on  Jan.  9 as  a speaker  on  a pro- 
gram devoted  to  the  current  Polio 
drive  for  funds. 

Nationally-known,  she  has  been 
called  upon  to  speak  at  many  na- 
tional and  local  meetings  of  the  na- 
tional and  international  associations 
devoted  to  improvement  of  the  nurs- 
ing profession.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral years  she  has  appeared  as  a 
speaker  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington. 

During  the  Cocoanut  Grove  holo- 
caust, Mrs.  Andrews  was  super- 
visor of  surgical  nursing  at  the 
M.G.H.  School  of  Nursing.  She  was 
assigned  to  head  the  floor  where  the 
large  number  of  badly  burned  vic- 
tims of  the  fire  were  treated  in  the 
fall  of  1942. 

Mrs.  Andrews  is  nurse  consultant 
for  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  For 
Crippled  Children  at  Canton,  Mass., 
and  is  technical  consultant  for  the 
Bay  State  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Author  of  many  articles  on  nurs- 
ing and  nursing  care,  she  has  con- 
tributed to  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing  and  other  publications 
devoted  to  medicine  and  nursing. 

Long  an  exponent  of  the  philo- 
sophy that  nursing  care  and  educa- 
tion should  be  personally  repre- 
sented by  nurses  in  their  own  com- 
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munity  governments,  she  has  been 
a Watertown  town  meeting  member 
for  the  past  six  years.  Mrs.  Andrews 
attends  all  town  meetings  with  her 
husband,  Joseph  Andrews,  who  is 
in  addition  to  being  a town  meeting 
member,  the  principal  of  the  Brown 
Elementary  School  in  Watertown. 

Typical  of  Mrs.  Andrews  is  her 
devotion  to  her  many  friends  and 
associates,  as  this  writer  can  testify 
from  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

Marie’s  loyalty  is  only  equalled 
by  her  professional  honesty  and 
belief  in  the  highest  standards  of 
institutional  and  private  nursing 
care. 

Never  too  busy  to  add  one  more 
chore  to  her  daily  tasks,  she  takes 
time  out  to  visit  sick  friends  and 
frequently  she  turns  up  on  a hos- 
pital ward  as  a private  nurse,  doing 
the  job  she  likes  best  — personally 
giving  the  high  type  nursing  care 
she  would  like  for  any  bed  patient. 

Because  she  believes  in  quiet 
service,  literally  hundreds  of  stu- 
dent nurses  and  others  have  worked 
near  Marie  over  the  years  without 
knowing  her  identity  until  days  or 
months  later  when  perhaps  by 
chance  someone  informed  them  that 
the  quiet  efficient  nurse  who  was 
so  cooperative  and  energetic  was 
in  fact  the  widely-known  Mrs.  Marie 
Andrews. 

A native  of  Brighton  where  she 
was  born  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Scherer,  she  was  one 
of  four  children,  two  sisters  and  a 
brother.  She  attended  St.  Columb- 
kille’s  Parochial  School  and  Mt. 
Joseph’s  Academy  where  she  was 
graduated  in  1932. 


After  graduation  from  M.G.H. 
School  of  Nursing  in  1936,  she  be- 
came a Registered  Nurse  and  en- 
tered Simmons  College  in  1937. 
She  received  her  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  in  1941 
at  Boston  University. 

Awarded  a fellowship  for  special 
study  by  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  she  studied 
for  her  Master  in  Science  degree 
which  she  received  in  1949.  During 
the  summer  of  ’50  she  attended 
special  courses  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health. 

Her  first  staff  nursing  assignment 
was  at  the  Baker  Memorial  of  the 
M.G.H.  in  1936.  She  became  head 
nurse  in  the  Isolation  Building  of 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  & Ear  In- 
firmary in  1937. 

From  1938  through  ’40,  she 
served  as  Supervisor  and  Instructor 
of  the  Affiliate  and  Post  Graduate 
course  at  the  Infirmary.  She  re- 
turned to  private  duty  in  1941.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  ’41,  she  was 
Public  Health  Nurse  of  the  Boston 
Visiting  Nurses  Association. 

She  was  surgical  and  orthopedic 
supervisor  and  instructor  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  from  the  fall  of 
1941  through  1947. 

In  1943  she  became  instructor 
of  orthopedic  nursing  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Nursing  and 
served  there  through  1950.  She  be- 
came assistant  professor  of  nursing 
education  at  Boston  College  School 
of  Nursing,  (her  present  assign- 
ment) in  1949. 

In  1948,  she  lectured  at  the  First 
International  Congress  on  Infantile 
Paralysis,  and  in  1949,  she  became 
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coordinator  of  all  nursing  care  in 
the  polio  epidemic  for  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  all 
health  departments  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Throughout  the  epidemic  it  was 
her  task  to  arrange  for  care  of  polio 
patients  in  Massachusetts  hospitals, 
recruit  nurses  for  emergency  needs 
as  well  as  for  the  permanent  pro- 
gram of  care  of  polio  sufferers,  and 
direct  the  instruction  of  all  nurses 
and  volunteer  workers  in  the  care 
of  patients. 

The  citation  of  Mrs.  Andrews  by 
Basil  O’Conor  follows: 

“To  Mrs.  Marie  S.  Andrews,  R.N. 
“Citation  of  Merit: 

“For  your  devoted  and  selfless 


services  to  the  children  and  adults 
stricken  with  polio  to  whom  you 
have  brought  solace  and  comfort 
by  your  voluntary  presence  at  their 
bedsides  in  Massachusetts  hospitals. 
Your  understanding  of  the  human 
need  for  friendship  through  the  long 
dark  hours  of  serious  illness  has 
given  countless  polio  sufferers  cour- 
age to  withstand  the  pain  of  the 
disease  and  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  conquer  it. 

“You  gave  gallant  and  indispen- 
sable services  to  polio  patients  and 
lifted  the  hearts  of  all  humanity. 
Signed:  Basil  O’Conor, 

President,  National  Infantile 

Paralysis  Foundation. 

Dated:  Nov.  5,  1951.” 


The  highest  of  distinctions  is  service  to 
others.  — King  George  VI 


Outside  show  is  a poor  substitute  for  inner 
worth.  — Aesop 


MGH  CAPS 

Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St,  Augusta,  Maine. 

3 for  $2.50  or  6 for  $4.50  postpaid 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd..  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

3 for  $3.00  postage  included 
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MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING 

by  MARTHA  GORDON 


jyrOUNTAIN  climbing  — call  it 
what  you  will  — a hobby  — 
a means  to  a hobby  — a therapy  — 
a skill  — a lot  of  enjoyment.  If  you 
like  the  out-of-doors,  hiking  usually 
will  come  natural  to  you.  We  all 
have  different  theories  on  how  to 
hike.  There  are  those  who  believe 
in  walking  fast  and  resting  every 
ten  minutes  and  there  are  those 
who  maintain  you  should  walk  slow- 
ly and  evenly.  Now  it’s  all  up  to 
you.  Use  the  method  you  find  easier 
and  the  more  beneficial.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  wiser  to  walk  at 
a slow  even  pace  and  omit  frequent 
resting.  I like  to  hike  slowly,  enjoy 
the  views  and  other  gifts  of  nature 
and  stop  when  a rest  seems  inviting. 

This  is  a hobby  available  to 
people  of  all  ages  and  types.  I 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  that 
climbing  is  a means  to  a hobby. 
People  who  paint  often  times  will 
hike  with  their  equipment  and  camp 
out  until  they  come  upon  something 
that  they  wish  to  capture  on  their 
canvas.  Geologists  hunt  around  for 
rocks  and  go  to  view  the  land  for- 
mations they  read  and  study  about. 
There  are  those  who  enjoy  meet- 
ing new  people  and  who  find  hiking 
an  excellent  way  to  accomplish  this. 

Occasionally  on  the  trail  you’ll 
meet  some  person  racing  along  try- 
ing to  make  a time  record.  That 
makes  climbing  more  fun  for  them 
and  is  recommended  if  you  aren’t 
too  interested  in  where  you’ve  been 
but  want  to  get  where  you’re  going. 

People  who  hike  are  usually  very 


friendly,  interesting  people  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  after  everyone 
is  in  from  his  trip,  they  sit  around 
and  discuss  their  days’  venture  and 
the  interesting  things  that  were  seen 
and  experienced. 

Hiking  is  an  activity  that  can  be 
done  in  a group  or  alone.  You  can 
actually  relax  as  you  go  along  by 
letting  your  thoughts  drift  to  any- 
thing and  everything.  You  are  away 
from  the  busy  atmosphere  and 
tempo  of  cities  and  daily  responsi- 
bilities. Often,  after  you’ve  been 
away  in  the  mountains  for  a while, 
you  are  aware  of  a renewed  energy 
to  go  about  your  work  with  zest 
and  an  entirely  new  outlook  on  life. 

I suppose  you  are  curious  to 
know  what  to  wear  when  you  start 
out  on  your  hike.  There  are  a few 
main  points  to  be  emphasized  here. 
Your  feet  are  obviously  going  to  be 
doing  a good  deal  of  the  work  so 
they  are  your  first  responsibility. 
Heavy  wool  socks  are  suggested 
and  some  type  of  boot  which  affords 
support  to  the  ankle  and  has  a good 
thick  sole.  Rubber  soles  are  worn 
and  also  leather  soles.  Hob  nails 
are  worn  with  the  leather  sole  as 
they  offer  something  to  grip  with 
on  rocks.  Your  clothing  itself  should 
be  fairly  lightweight.  Shorts  are 
recommended  and  a light  parka  is 
desirable  for  use  in  the  wind  or 
rain.  The  best  part  of  this  hobby 
in  reference  to  dress  is  that  you 
can  wear  just  what  you  want  to 
wear. 

Sometimes  as  we  go  along  day 
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to  day  at  our  work  we  get  distorted 
ideas  about  ourselves,  our  co-work- 
ers,  the  world  and  life  in  general. 
Then  we  retreat  to  our  hobby  of 
mountain  climbing  and  often  our 
ideas  get  unscrambled  for  us.  You 
relaize  that  maybe  that  little  inci- 
dent that  bothered  you  so  much  the 
other  day  wasn’t  as  important  as 
you  thought  it  was.  Were  you  ever 
on  a mountain  on  a cool  summer 
evening  when  the  sun  is  going  down 
in  the  distance  and  the  Alpine  glow 
is  all  about  you?  You  stop  and 
think  how  wonderful  it  all  is  and 
how  insignificant  you  are  in  rela- 
tion to  the  vast  expanse  all  around 
you.  You  become  humbly  grateful 
that  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Is  this  an  expensive  hobby?  No, 
of  course  not.  The  basic  equipment 
includes  a desire  to  enjoy  the  out- 
of-doors,  the  ambition  and  physical 
health  to  hike  and  the  ability  to 
appreciate  what  nature  offers.  Then 
if  you  have  these  things  you  will 
somehow  manage  to  scrape  together 
the  other  bits  of  equipment  you 
need.  There  are  all  sorts  of  trails 
mapped  out  for  you  in  the  moun- 


tains with  shelters  for  camping  out 
and  points  where  water  is  located. 
The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
has  extensive  information  available 
as  to  trail  conditions,  locations  and 
is  always  very  willing  to  share  it. 

With  a hobby  like  mountain 
climbing  you’ll  never  run  out  of 
new  experiences  and  places  to  re- 
create. You  may  go  up  and  down 
one  trail  a dozen  times  and  each 
time  you  will  see  a new  tree  or  turn 
in  the  trail.  You’ll  think  a new 
thought  or  meet  a new  friend  on 
the  way.  Every  trail  has  some  his- 
tory and  those  who  travel  over  them 
exchange  stories  of  the  ones  who 
blazed  the  trails  and  how  or  why 
they  originated.  Of  course,  over  the 
years  the  stories  become  more  ex- 
citing and  thrilling. 

That  is  a very  brief  summary  of 
my  hobby  — my  means  to  a hobby 
— my  skill  and  my  enjoyment.  1 
invite  you  to  try  it  and  enjoy  it 
also.  Like  anything  that  you  at- 
tempt, you  gain  from  it  what  you 
put  into  it.  You  may  even  find  a 
new  and  altogether  different  hobby 
for  yourself  by  trying  mine. 


E.  F.  MAHADY  COMPANY 


Hospital  & Surgical  Supplies 


851-9  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

KEninore  6-7100 
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by  MARY  WARD,  '52 


Just  as  the  March  winds  go 
breezing  by,  so  do  the  students 
scurry  by  in  their  usual  whirlwind 
manner  in  hurried  attempts  to  keep 
up  with  all  the  varied  passing  events. 

The  very  impressive  capping 
ceremony  for  the  new  nurse  in- 
ternes on  January  2nd  was  bril- 
liantly acknowledged  when  a huge 
audience  of  friends  and  relatives  at- 
tended. Whatever  will  graduation 
entail  if  the  multitude  increases! 

The  senior  class  is  deeply  in- 
volved with  yearbook  activities, 
assorting  pictures,  arranging  write- 
up and  the  like,  as  well  as  putting 
the  final  touches  to  their  Senior 
Formal,  which  will  be  held  on  April 
25th  in  the  Princess  Ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Somerset. 

Of  course,  the  new  preclinicals 
have  that  “which  way  shall  1 turn” 
look  as  they  attempt  to  traverse  the 
hospital  corridors,  while  the  new 
clinicals,  just  returning  from  three 
of  their  four  weeks  vacation,  are 
enjoying  that  lost  and  bewildered 
sensation  which  accompanies  one’s 
first  actual  ward  assignment. 

Everyone  is  aware  these  days  of 
the  number  of  name  pins  which 
sport  “Mrs”  instead  of  “Miss,”  and 
of  how  this  definite  change  marked- 
ly denotes  the  modifications  of  stu- 
dent’s privileges. 

With  the  Radcliffe-Coordinated 
Program  in  full  swing  here,  the  stu- 
dents will  happily  branch  out  into 
affiliations  soon.  Their  first  one, 
however,  will  not  find  them  far  from 
home,  since  it  is  Pediatrics  here  at 
MGH. 


Student  Council  activities,  as  of 
late,  have  been  revolving  around 
numerous  school  and  outside  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  Talent  Night 
held  in  Boston  in  February  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Stu- 
dent Nurses  and  in  which  students 
from  various  nursing  departments 
participated.  Plans  for  sending  two 
representatives  from  the  Student 
body  to  the  Biennial  Nursing  Con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City  to  be  held 
in  June  have  kept  the  wheels  of 
managing  finances  churning.  Fudge 
and  brownie  sales  and  Walcott 
Dances  are  still  appealing  to  the 
public  and  offer  much  in  the  line 
of  budget  managing.  Broader  Hori- 
zons thrives  at  the  moment  with 
Bridge  enthusiasts  who  delve  deeply 
into  the  art  of  playing  and  are  really 
threatening  the  experts  with  some 
exhibition  of  skill. 

Who  has  not  been  aware  of  the 
increasing  attractiveness  of  the  Stu- 
dents’ Flower  Shop  which  is  com- 
plete with  artistic  challenge,  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  for  adding  to 
the  pocketbook? 

Needless  to  say,  the  Boston 
theaters  have  shown  great  gener- 
osity in  offering  tickets  gratis  to 
the  students  in  order  that  they  may 
enjoy  additional  recreation. 

With  such  enthusiastic  energy, 
one  can  be  quite  certain  that  the 
student  body  at  MGH  so  ably  assis- 
ted by  the  Faculty  and  friends  will 
continue  to  thrive  and  busily  breeze 
through  the  corridors  and  by  NSO 
just  as  the  March  winds  sway  the 
trees  of  the  Bulfinch  yard. 
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MARY  E.  SHIELDS 

The  oldest  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  Miss  Mary  E.  Shields,  90, 
a member  of  the  Class  of  1887,  and 
a widely-known  pioneer  in  nursing, 
died  May  24  at  a nursing  home  in 
Philadelphia  where  she  had  been  a 
patient  for  one  year. 

For  many  years  she  was  in  charge 
of  the  Out-Patient  ward  at  the 
M.G.H.,  and  was  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Brattleboro  Memor- 
ial Hospital  in  Bratleboro,  Vt., 
and  the  Rockville  Hospital  at  Rock- 
ville, Conn.,  where  she  served  until 
her  retirement. 

During  her  long  career.  Miss 

Shields  operated  a hospital  of  her 
own  in  Back  Bay,  Boston,  and 

served  many  years  as  a private 
nurse.  Over  the  years  she  made 
many  friends  and  is  remembered 

with  kind  affection  by  those  who 
had  contact  with  her. 

A friend  who  kept  contact  with 
Miss  Shields  until  a year  before  her 
death  writes  the  Quarterly,  “You 
of  M.G.H.  may  look  back  with 
pride  and  affection  to  Miss  Anna- 
bella  McCrae;  I look  back  with 

pride  and  affection  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Shields.  The  influence  of  her  en- 
thusiasm for  nursing  and  her  teach- 
ing are  ever  present  with  me.”  The 
friend  was  a student  at  the  Brattle- 
boro Memorial  Hospital  when  Miss 
Shields  was  superintendent  there. 

MISS  NETTIE  J.  WEST 
Class  of  1887 

It  is  with  regret  that  members  of 
the  class  receive  word  of  the  death 
of  Miss  West  at  her  home  in  Rock- 


port,  Mass.,  on  December  7.  She  is 
remembered  affectionately  by  her 
many  friends  and  associates. 

MISS  EDITH  M.  CLARK 
Class  of  1891 

At  one  time  the  head  nurse  in 
Surgical  Ward  27,  at  the  M.G.H., 
and  a private  nurse  in  Worcester 
her  home  city  for  many  years.  Miss 
Clark  died  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
last  April.  Her  memory  and  friendly 
cooperative  attitude  is  cherished  by 
members  of  her  class  and  all  who 
knew  her. 

MRS.  JOHN  C.  (Josephine  E.  Scholey)  JUTHE 
Class  of  1893 

Mother  of  Dr.  Randolph  S.  Juthe 
of  Arlington,  Mrs.  John  C.  Juthe, 
of  Arlington,  died  Nov.  20,  follow- 
ing a long  illness  which  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  live  a retired 
life  for  many  years.  Besides  her 
son,  she  leaves  her  husband.  Her 
passing  is  noted  with  regret  by  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  her 
over  the  years. 

MRS.  FRED  (Addie  Wilson)  YOUNG 
Class  of  1902 

The  many  friends  and  classmates 
of  Mrs.  Young  learned  with  regret 
of  her  death  on  Sunday,  May  6, 
1951,  at  Oak  Bay,  New  Brunswick. 
Her  loss  was  also  felt  in  New  Bruns- 
wick where  she  was  active  in  com- 
munity affairs. 

She  was  a graduate  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School,  New  Bruns- 
wick where  she  taught  for  a few 
years  before  attending  the  M.G.H. 
School  of  Nursing.  Later  she  studied 
at  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  in 
New  York  and  served  as  a private 
nurse  before  her  marriage. 
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HUMAN  VALUES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 

by  VIENO  JOHNSON 


L'^IRSl  aid  to  personal  injuries  is 
■*-  important,  but  even  more  so  are 
the  services  that  industrial  nurses 
perform  for  both  management  and 
workers  beyond  and  above  the  call 
of  duty. 

People  are  more  important  than 
anybody.  They  are  to  us  nurses  on 
The  New  Haven.  We  feel  that  the 
world  today  is  paying  the  penalty 
for  spending  too  much  of  its  sub- 
stance on  improving  machines 
rather  than  on  improving  man  him- 
self. But  we  are  more  fortunate 
than  most.  We  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  about 
it. 

When  the  new  management  took 
over  control  of  The  New  Haven,  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  it 
was  immediately  evident  that  the 
care  to  injured  employees  sorely 
needed  looking  into.  Under  the  ex- 
isting setup  more  concern  was  given 
to  the  question  of  company  liability 
than  to  human  values.  Personal  in- 
jury costs  had  tripled  in  less  than 
10  years,  yet  it  was  questionable 
whether  the  injured  employee  re- 
ceived care  commensurate  with  the 
dollar  spent.  The  new  management 
felt  that  a plan  should  be  evolved 
based  on  the  principle  that  em- 
ployees are  of  worth  to  manage- 
ment in  accordance  with  manage- 
ment’s interest  in  employees  as  first 
class  human  beings. 

In  surveying  the  existing  facilities 
for  providing  first  aid  treatment  for 
minor  injuries  there  was  found 
available  on  the  whole  system,  for 
21,000  employees,  but  two  first  aid 


stations  staffed  by  graduate  nurses. 
Looking  into  the  situation  further 
it  was  clearly  evident  that  problems 
were  at  a minimum,  personal  injury 
costs  were  less  and  employees  were 
happier  in  these  areas  where  im- 
mediate and  adequate  first  aid  was 
available  to  them.  Equally,  if  not 
more  important,  was  the  fact  that 
the  nurse  not  only  applied  the  band- 
aid  and  removed  the  cinder  out  of 
the  eye  and  the  splinters  from  fing- 
ers but  that  she  was  there,  too,  to 
hear  gripes  and  to  give  counsel  and 
help  in  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems. Today  we  have  five  first  aid 
rooms  staffed  by  industrial  nurses. 
The  sixth  will  be  opened  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

It  is  not  news  to  the  readers  of 
these  pages  that  a good  industrial 
nurse  more  than  earns  her  keep. 
She  is,  in  addition,  the  best  sales- 
man that  management  ever  had.  If 
management  is  genuinely  interested 
in  its  human  resources  her  job  is 
comparatively  easy.  It  is  not  so  easy 
if  management  simply  provides  the 
physical  facilities  and  gives  lip  ser- 
vice to  her  activity  because  it  is  re- 
quired by  law  and  because  it  cuts 
down  the  cost  of  compensation  in- 
surance payments.  As  one  of  our 
union  representatives  in  our  shop 
in  the  New  York  area  said  to  me, 
“We  can  smell  a phoney  all  the  way 
to  Brooklyn.” 

Without  increasing  our  physical 
facilities  appreciably,  we  have  more 
than  paid  our  way.  Selling  our  ser- 
vice has  not  been  entirely  easy.  We 
have  had  our  share  of  the  suspici- 
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ous  eye  that  is  cast  on  anything 
that  is  new.  In  spite  of  this  we  have 
created  a market  for  our  service, 
for  our  product  — health  and  well 
being. 

In  selling  our  product  we  have 
learned  a lot  more  about  man.  We 
have  learned  that  what  he  expects 
from  society  has  no  price  tag.  We 
have  learned  that  he  wants  first  to 
be  treated  like  a human  being  and 
not  as  a cog  in  a large  machine. 
We  have  learned  that  he  craves  es- 
teem and  recognition  by  others.  We 
have  learned  that  this  craving  is  a 
basic  human  need  without  the  ful- 
fillment of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a happy,  efficient  and  well 
coordinated  team.  In  fulfilling  this 
human  need  our  job  was  made 
easier  by  volunteers  — additional 
salesmen  for  our  product  — em- 
ployees who  helped  us  sell  our  pro- 
duct, proud  to  be  on  our  particular 
team. 

When  a man  is  hurt,  when  he  is 
in  pain  he  will  seek  help.  He  often 
needs  help  when  he  is  not  in  pain, 
when  there  is  no  reason  that  he 
considers  important  enough  for 
him  to  seek  help. 

Recently,  one  of  our  union  rep- 
resentatives came  to  one  of  our 
nurses  to  plead  the  cause  of  one  of 
his  men.  “I  don’t  know  what’s  the 
matter  with  him.  He  has  lost  a lot 
of  weight  lately  but  he  won’t  go  to 
a doctor.  Will  you  take  a look  at 
him  and  see  what  you  can  do?” 

The  nurse  made  it  a point  to 
wander  to  that  part  of  the  shop 
where  the  man  worked.  A few  ques- 
tions brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
man  had  been  having  “indigestion” 
for  some  months  and  that  he  was 


“off  his  feed.”  As  the  man  had  no 
family  doctor  he  requested  an  ap- 
pointment with  our  cooperating 
doctor  in  the  area.  Medical  exam- 
ination and  tests  proved  what  the 
nurse  suspected,  that  the  man  had 
a malignancy  of  the  stomach.  A 
nurse  does  not  diagnose;  neither 
does  she  prescribe.  But  a good  nurse 
must  recognize  symptoms  in  order 
to  encourage  those  whom  she  serves 
to  seek  the  medical  attention  that 
so  many  people  try  so  hard  to  get 
along  without. 

When  another  man  fell  off  a 
ladder  and  sustained  a minor  injury 
the  nurse  noticed  that  his  color 
seemed  of  more  significance  than 
his  minor  injury  might  warrant. 
Calling  this  to  the  doctor’s  atten- 
tion led  to  the  finding  of  untreated 
diabetes  which  might  have  resulted 
in  something  more  serious. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has 
helped  to  build  confidence  in  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  First  aid  to 
personal  injuries  sustained  in  line 
of  duty  is  important  but  the  best  in- 
dustrial nurses  shine  in  the  light  of 
the  service  they  give  that  is  beyond 
and  above  the  call  of  duty. 

Personal  and  family  problems 
can  often  be  relieved  by  nothing 
more  arduous  than  lending  an  ear. 
One  day  it  seemed  that  one  of  the 
boys  had  an  all  too  persistent 
headache.  When  he  appeared  for 
the  third  time  for  an  aspirin  the 
nurse  was  impelled  to  ask  if  he  was 
subject  to  frequent  headaches.  It 
turned  out  that  he  had  been  up 
until  a late  hour  on  the  previous 
night  discussing  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  details  of  how  best  to 
provide  care  for  a seriously  ill 
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mother  within  their  finances.  Talk- 
ing it  over  with  the  nurse  lightened 
his  burden  and  did  as  much  to  re- 
lieve his  headache  as  the  aspirin. 

This  particular  nurse  took  over 
an  area  with  some  of  our  worst 
problems.  At  the  end  of  a year  the 
men  are  her  most  ardent  boosters. 
To  prove  the  esteem  in  which  she 
is  held,  she  was  recently  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  shop’s 
Credit  Union.  What  higher  honor 
can  she  have  in  an  organization  that 
has  previously  been  exclusively  of 
men,  by  men  and  for  men?  We 
learn  that  esteem  works  in  two  di- 
rections. 

To  lessen  the  financial  burden  of  • 
serious  illness  to  our  employees  and 
their  families  we  have  established  a 
blood  bank  account  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  name  of  The  New 
Haven  Railroad  Employees.  Em- 
ployees and  their  families  are  en- 
titled to  have  blood  from  this  ac- 
count when  they  need  it.  While 
blood  from  this  account  is  avail- 
able, also,  to  our  armed  forces  it 
was  started  as  a peace  time  mea- 
sure a year  ago  when  we  learned 
that  some  hospitals  asked  two,  and 
some  as  many  as  three,  pints  in  re- 
turn for  one  pint  that  a patient  re- 
ceived. 

Our  biggest  and  most  challeng- 
ing job  is  to  educate  our  employees 
to  the  importance  of  taking  as  good 
care  of  themselves  as  they  do  of 
their  cars.  This  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  as  non-industrial 
illness  becomes  compensable.  In  an 
attempt  to  reach  more  people  we 
have  started  a campaign  of  health 
education  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
under  the  caption  LET’S  ASK  THE 


NURSE  which  I write  personally. 

I have  found  that  including  humor 
and  omitting  the  scare  angle  has 
greatly  increased  employee  response. 

In  February,  coincident  with  the 
Heart  Fund  Campaign,  information 
on  the  heart  and  its  function  fol-  | 
lowed  the  title,  “It’s  delicate;  but 
it’s  durable.”  Some  advice  on  how 
to  live  with  one’s  heart  as  one  gets 
older,  under  the  title  “Horses  used 
to  have  it  better,”  was  very  popu-  | 

lar.  I learned  that  take  home-health  | 

becomes  just  as  much  sought  after  ; 

as  take-home-pay  when  employees  | 

get  their  information  in  palatable,  |' 

simple  form  that  they  can  under- 
stand.  Employees  also  accept  their  | 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  their  j 
health  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  ' 
them  that  the  company  cannot  be  i 
blamed  for  every  ill  that  occurs  to  i 

them  during  a 168-hour  week  of  ! 

which  they  spend  only  40  hours  on 
the  job.  They  read  with  pleasure  j 
that  “Diabetes  prefers  fat  people” 
when  it  is  part  of  a program  that 
lets  them  laugh  at  the  boss  while  1 
reading  “Life  with  the  boss’s  ulcer  i 
— or  why  I don’t  want  to  be  a man  ^ 
of  distinction.”  They  understand  the  ^ 
importance  of  having  a free  chest  ! 
x-ray  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  i f 
them  in  “Don’t  be  half  safe,”  and  ‘ 1 
that  it  is  almost  indecent  these  days 
to  have  tuberculosis.  | 

This  is  just  a little  about  what  I 
we,  the  nurses  on  The  New  Haven, 
are  doing  to  contribute  toward  main- 
taining human  resources.  It  is  too  ^ > 
early  to  have  complete  figures  on  v 
its  total  dollar  worth.  It  is  enough  | 
for  us  than  an  employee,  with  as  j 
much  as  40  years  service  — diffi-  | ■ 
dently  seeking  aid  for  a cinder  in  M 
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an  eye  or  a minor  laceration,  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  in  words  simi- 
lar to  these:  “It  takes  10  years  off 
my  life  to  have  lived  to  see  this 
service  on  The  New  Haven.” 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

The  author  of  this  article,  Miss  Vieno 


Johnson,  is  a graduate  nurse  with  a diploma 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  and  a graduate  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  holding  a degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Sociology.  At  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  article.  Miss  Johnson  was 
medical  supervisor  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  ALL  CLASS  SECRETARIES 


The  editors  of  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORD  would  like  to  thank  you 
all  for  your  splendid  work.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  QUARTERLY  is  due  in 
no  small  amount  to  the  chatty,  newsy 
columns  contributed  by  you.  But  if 
we  may  take  the  liberty,  there  are 
some  suggestions  we  wish  to  make. 
As  you  can  see,  there  are  many  let- 
ters received  for  the  News  pages,  all 
of  which  must  be  edited,  and  in 
many  cases,  typed.  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  hours  of  work  involved, 
we  recommend  the  following: 

1.  Whenever  possible,  type  the 
material  using  standard  size 
typewriter  paper  and  double 
space.  Typing  on  small  size 
paper  merely  means  re-typing 
on  this  end.  If  you  do  not 
type,  make  your  writing  as 
legible  as  possible  — every 
little  bit  helps. 

2.  Head  ALL  news  letters  with 
the  following  heading: 

Year 

Your  name,  sec’ty 
Section 
Your  address 
City  and  town 

3.  Please  avoid  nicknames  since 


many  alumnae  members  other 
than  classmates  are  interested 
in  this  news.  (Surprised?  So 
were  we  when  the  suggestion 
came  from  Miss  Johnson  who 
apparently  is  an  avid  reader 
of  this  column.) 

4.  Try  to  avoid  the  obvious  as  is 
shown  in  this  statement  . . . 
“Mary  Doe  has  eight  children 
now,  and  is  very  busy  taking 
care  of  them  all.”  (If  she  isn’t 
busy  with  eight  children  we 
want  to  meet  her.  We  need 
more  help  on  the  QUARTER- 
LY.) 

5.  When  giving  names  of  married 
members  for  the  first  time,  in- 
clude the  maiden  name  and 
the  husband’s  first  name. 
(Mary  Smith  married  John  J. 
Jones.  You  report  her  name 
as  Mary  Smith  Jones  (Mrs. 
John  J.).  Thereafter  simply 
refer  to  her  as  Mary  Smith 
Jones.) 

6.  Finally,  please  keep  in  mind 
the  date  when  material  is  due 
for  each  issue. 

Again,  thank  you  all  from  the  en- 
tire staff. 
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1916 

Mrs.  Culver  (Mary  Pickering)  Barker, 
of  98  Harley  St..  London,  England  writes 
that  she  regrets  that  she  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  35th  class  reunion,  but  was  with 
her  class  members  in  spirit.  In  a recent 
letter  she  offers  best  wishes  for  1952  and 
expresses  the  wish  to  see  all  the  changes  at 
the  M.G.H.  since  she  was  last  here. 

1922 

Miss  Eva  Rieder  requests  class  members 
and  others  to  note  her  new  address  is  now 
“536  Park  St.,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada.” 
She  formerly  lived  at  71  Sterling  Ave., 
North  Kitchener. 

1924 

Miss  Hazel  May  Walker  was  married  to 
Edwin  Wesley  Whitmarsh,  on  Wednesday, 
October  10,  1951  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  She  is 
at  home  now  at  21  Ryan  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 


1927 

Plans  for  a twenty-fifth  reunion  on  Satur- 
day, May  17  are  well  under  way,  with  Har- 
riet Harris  Laird,  Marjorie  Lane  Smith,  Hel- 
en Baker,  Reine  Gibeau  Tredennick,  and 
Ethel  Clow  Black  as  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements, 

Ethel  Clow  Dye  and  George  Black  an- 
nounce their  marriage  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 11th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  will  live  in 
Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

Mary  Hemingway  Field  writes  that  she 
has  been  hospitalized  for  months  with  rheu- 
matoid arthritis.  She  owns  a 240-acre  farm 
in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  where  she  raises 
jersey  cows. 

Marquerite  Thomas  Kendall  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert) lives  in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  is  the  mother 
of  two  boys,  and  works  for  the  Falmouth 
Nursing  Association.  This  winter  she  is  tak- 
ing a Public  Health  Nursing  Course  at  Sim- 
mons. 

Helen  Brick  Swedborg  is  Director  of  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Association  in  Woon- 
socket, R.  I.  Her  daughter  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Conn.  School  of  Nursing  last  Sep- 
tember. Helen  lives  at  824  Harris  Avenue. 


1931 


Greetings! 

News  from  our  class  is  rather  difficult  to 


“come  by.”  There  are  so  few  of  our  members 
whom  I have  contact  with  that  the  items 
and  class  members  represented  are  small. 

Wanda  Acorn  is  now  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery following  an  operation  late  in  the 
fall. 

Barbara  Buck  (Metcalf)  continues  to  be 
very  active  in  the  Girl  Scouts.  We  frequently 
see  news  items  about  her  Scout  Activities  in 
the  Boston  papers. 

Margaret  Flatley  (Foley)  spent  a fall  va- 
cation in  Florida  with  her  husband  . 

Georgianna  Hatch  (Gifford)  has  returned 
to  Florida  after  spending  a few  weeks  in  Bos- 
ton following  the  death  of  her  husband.  The 
Class  of  1931  wish  to  exress  their  sympathy 
to  “Georgie.”  She  had  many  happy  years 
with  her  husband  and  son  in  Jacksonville. 

Margaret  Arey  had  an  extensive  trip  to 
the  West  Coast  this  past  fall,  visiting  her  sis- 
ter and  friends  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Peg  recently  collaborated  on  a manual  for 
Public  Health  Nurses — “Home  Accident  Pre- 
vention” for  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

Mary  MacDonald  spent  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary in  New  York  taking  a special  course  in 
Dr.  Rusk’s  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Edna  Rackliffe  is  now  doing  office  nursing 
with  Dr.  John  Kuhns,  the  Orthopedic  Special- 
ist. 

Miriam  Huggard  has  been  teaching  a Re- 
fresher Course  for  graduate  nurses  at  the 
Phillips  House.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
such  a course  has  been  given  at  Phillips 
House. 

1951  has  gone  by  with  no  Class  Reunion. 
We  shall  have  to  start  early  in  planning  our 
25thl! 

1935 

Astrid  Martenson  Wynn,  Bill  and  their 
two  children  had  a very  fine  trip  abroad, 
spending  two  months  in  England,  France 
and  Italy. 

Ruth  Riley  Bergamini  (Mrs.  George)  lives 
on  Long  Island  and  works  for  the  Henry 
Street  Nursing  Service. 

Elma  Simms  Butler  (Mrs.  Gordon)  has 
three  children  and  lives  in  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Catherine  Ostrander  Coulee  (Mrs.  Van 
Wyck)  lives  in  Baltimore  with  her  two 
children. 
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The  Sept,  section  held  a reunion  at  the 
home  of  Evelyn  Remick  Russell  in  Win- 
chester. 

Sarah  McCullough  Zilg,  Secretary 
38  Hancock  St. 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

February  Section 

News  from  Christmas  Cards  — 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Lynn  Armstrong  (Lucy 
Church)  have  a new  daughter,  Judith  Eva, 
she  arrived  Nov.  23,  1951.  There  are  now 
three  Armstrong  girls.  Lucy’s  address  is 
Murray  Hill,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Lammers  expects  to  be  in  Boston 
in  April  so  we’ll  hope  for  a visit.  Her  ad- 
dress is  10  Nosband  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Edith  Roberts  has  completed  her  work 
at  Univ.  of  Chicago  and  is  back  at  her  old 
address  in  N.  Y.  C.:  243  E 71st  St.,  N.  Y. 
21,  N.  Y. 

At  long  last,  word  from  Helen  Wagner. 
Her  present  address  is  1907  Heidleman  Rd., 
Los  Angeles  32,  Calif.  Due  to  poor  health 
Helen  found  it  necessary  to  leave  N.  Y. 
seven  years  ago.  Her  first  stop  was  in  Den- 
ver, Col.  where  she  spent  5 years.  Part  of 
this  time  she  taught  Communicable  Diseases 
and  Pharmacology  at  Children’s  there.  Her 
next  stop  was  San  Francisco  and  again  she 
taught  Communicable  Diseases  and  Pharma- 
cology. 

Following  the  death  of  her  Father  Helen 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  where  she  is  at 
present  teaching  Communicable  Diseases  at 
the  L.  A.  County  Hospital,  where  she  also 
teaches  Pharmacology  to  the  Graduates  as 
offered  in  a refresher  course.  This  latter  is 
done  through  the  East  L.  A.  Jr.  College. 
In  a few  weeks  she  expects  to  begin  teach- 
ing Pharmacology  to  the  students,  so  she 
manages  to  keep  a full  and  active  schedule, 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  California  sunshine. 

Still  no  word  from  Mary  Brebbia,  Hazel 
MacNeill,  Esther  Merrill  Powers,  or  Mar- 
guerite Riley  Drescher. 

1936 

Marguerite  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale  66,  Massachusetts 

Almost  a year  has  passed  since  the  even- 
ing of  our  reunion.  May  10,  but  the  mem- 
ories linger  on.  Yours  truly  has  passed  the 
time  “tripping  the  light  fantastic’’  on  the 
Arthur  Murray  Studio  floors  in  Boston.  If 
you  really  want  to  “Turn  back  the  hands 
of  time,’’  try  dancing  — especially  the  Latin 
numbers  — Tango,  Rhumba,  Samba.  But 
more  of  this  when  1 get  round  to  writing 
up  my  hobby. 


To  get  back  to  those  who  attended  our 
15th  reunion: 

Laura  Guptill  has  been  Mrs.  Samuel 
Blackler  for  the  past  10  years.  Her  husband 
is  a Patent  Agent  and  they  live  at  9 W. 
Maple  Street,  Milford,  Mass.  They  are 
blessed  with  two  children  — Margaret  6 
and  Samuel  2 — and  only  mothers  of  two- 
year-olds  would  appreciate  the  tired  look 
on  Guppie’s  face  that  evening. 

Eva  Borner  Hardy  and  Kathryn  Lovejoy 
McCabe  (both  doctor’s  wives  of  Waltham 
and  Worcester  respectively)  were  very  much 
present.  Sorry  we  can’t  reproduce  the 
speeches  emanating  from  that  center  table. 
Eva,  as  we  all  know  is  the  mother  of  four. 
Kay  has  no  children  yet  but  is  a very 
prominent  committee  woman.  In  fact  she 
is  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Medical  Society  Auxilliary  this  year.  I 
talked  to  Eva  on  the  phone  today  and  was 
surprised  to  find  her  a lady  of  leisure  with 
the  twins,  Erland  and  Stephen,  already  3i 
and  off  to  the  Green  Acres  Nursery  School 
while  Peter  at  5 goes  to  Kindergarten  and 
Terry  is  a big  boy  of  9.  Eva  and  Irad  go 
bowling  regularly  and  square  dancing  when 
the  spirit  moves  them. 

Eva  ran  into  Edith  Oakes  dining  and 
dancing  at  “The  Meadows”  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Edith  and  husband, 
Paul  Helstrom,  were  home  (Worcester)  for 
the  first  time  in  10  years.  Evidently  Edith 
has  lived  in  the  South  so  long  that  her  ac- 
cent is  “thick  southern”  although  they  still 
consider  her  a “yankee”  down  there.  The 
Helstroms  have  3 children  (John  Paul,  Jr. 
11,  Carolyn  9 and  Peter  7)  and  are  now 
located  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  news  for  this  time  wouldn’t  be  com- 
plete without  announcing  a birth  — the 
Kunkels  (Grace  Washburn)  again!  Grace 
had  her  fifth  boy  on  October  19,  1951  by 
Cesarean.  This  makes  a total  of  7 children 
— 2 girls  and  5 boys  — the  oldest  11.  Mr. 
Kunkel  is  Sales  Manager  of  “Yale  & Town” 
and  they’ve  moved  to  29507  Osborne,  Bay 
Village,  Ohio  which  is  in  the  country  just 
outside  of  Cleveland.  Even  with  her  big 
family  Grace  finds  it  a little  lonesome  out 
there. 

Dorothy  Smith  Dicks  has  emerged  as  the 
new  director  of  student  activities  at  the 
Watts  Hospital,  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
She  is  also  director  of  the  student  glee  club 
at  the  hospital  school  of  nursing. 

1938 

February  Section 

Born  to  Lucy  Denie  Bygrave  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert) a son  October  26,  1951.  Parents  and 
three  sisters  are  delighted. 
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1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean 
82  Lancaster  Terrace 
Brookline  46,  Massachusetts 

Hooray  for  Christmas!  It  was  a hectic 
season  with  all  its  Brotherly  Love  and  Good 
Cheer  and  Xmas  Cards!  I want  to  thank 
all  of  you  for  remembering  me.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Hickey  Murphy  has  a new  daugh- 
ter — Mary  Patricia  — born  October  17, 
1951.  Mary  now  has  Larry,  Doug,  Mary 
Jane  and  Patty.  By  next  summer  she  expects 
to  be  in  her  new  home  at  83  Pearl  Street, 
Hyannis. 

Dot  Ayer  Guthrie  also  has  a new  ad- 
dress. It  is  1706  Mason  Lane,  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia.  Her  husband  is  working  on 
his  Ph.D.,  so  they  have  bought  a small 
house  there.  She  is  going  to  drop  in  and 
visit  Doris  Curtis  Tubbs  in  Richmond,  so 
maybe  1 will  be  able  to  get  some  news  of 
her.  Speaking  of  the  Guthries  reminds  me, 
I received  a card  from  Ginny  Griswold!  But 
I can  understand  when  Ginny  says  she  is 
busy.  She  has  a house,  a husband  and  four 
little  Guthries,  and  also  works  3-11  doing 
Private  Duty  at  the  Hospital  nearby.  She 
writes  that  she  will  be  in  Boston  in  July 
and  if  all  goes  well  1 shall  see  her.  Why 
don’t  you  all  come  on  back  and  join  in  on 
the  “Remember  when — s’’! 

Edith  Curtis  Masters  sent  me  pictures  of 
her  two  boys.  Judy  Binns  Cady  moved  into 
her  new  home  last  August.  Her  Bob  did  all 
the  work  except  the  plastering!  She  works 
at  the  Bloodmobile  when  it’s  in  town. 
(Memo  to  Judy:  Please  send  me  your  new 
address.) 

Lois  Prussman  Lawrence’s  little  girl 
Nancy  is  walking  around  her  playpen  at 
the  tender  age  of  eight  months.  Lois  has 
not  worked  since  Nancy  arrived  last  April. 
Mary  B.  Carr  Mansueto  has  graduated  to 
P.T.A.  Her  Little  Alice  starts  school  in  the 
Fall.  Frederick  is  now  in  the  third  grade 
and  a Cub  Scout.  They  had  a lovely  lazy 
vacation  in  the  Adirondacks  last  summer. 

Martha  Buckley  Utley  is  back  in  a Hos- 
pital again  and  loves  it.  She’s  Medical  In- 
structor at  the  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. She  saw  Regina  Piippo  Moriarty  in 
December  and  they  had  a nice  chat,  hash- 
ing over  all  “the  wonderful  features  of 
M.G.H.  plus  the  marvels  of  our  two  daugh- 
ters.” 

You  girls  out  in  California  ought  to  get 
together  with  Eileen  Glynn  (’36)  who  is 
President  of  M.G.H.  Nurses  of  Southern 
California.  Her  address  is  238  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  Long  Beach  3,  California. 

There  were  loads  more  Cards  from  many 


other  classmates,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
from  Miss  Sleeper. 

It  was  wonderful  receiving  all  those  cards 
and  notes.  1 only  hope  that  the  mail  will 
continue,  that  you  haven’t  quit  for  another 
year! 

1941 

Mary  Sweeny  Chase 
Sec.  Sept.  Section 
275  Spring  St. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

This  was  a rather  poor  time  of  year  to 
take  on  the  duties  of  secretary  but  I’ll  just 
hope  that  some  news  will  be  better  than 
none. 

Gretchen  Miller  Case  writes  that  Marion 
Clason  Lampson  has  a son  almost  two  and 
is  expecting  a new  baby  in  Jan.  Marion’s 
address  is  3901  Lynn  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Gretchen,  her  husband  and  their  two 
year  old  daughter,  Susan,  spend  their  sum- 
mers in  Falmouth,  Mass.  Her  home  ad- 
dress is  194  Colony  Rd.,  Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

Martha  Kimball  is  in  the  Navy  and  she  is 
stationed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Cor- 
ona, Calif. 

Madeline  Ruest  Frankovich,  95  Sterling 
Rd.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  has  a 5 year  old  son 
and  a daughter  Diane  age  2. 

Helen  Thomas  Cabral,  14  Grand  St., 
Brockton,  Mass,  has  two  daughters  one  is 
5 the  other  3 months. 

Grace  Triggs  Vaughan,  781  Brehm  PI., 
New  Orleans,  La.  has  a son  Doyle,  Jr. 

Phyllis  Proulx  Lavoie  has  four  chil- 
dren, Bobby,  Paul,  Sue  and  Lee.  Her  hus- 
band is  a doctor  and  her  address  is  8 
Standish  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

As  for  myself,  my  four  children,  Linda 
age  9,  Jimmy  age  7,  Tommy  age  5 and 
Elaine  age  2 keep  me  happy  and  busy. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  all  of  you  so 
that  we  can  have  an  accurate  mailing  list 
and  lets  get  the  vital  statistics  up  to  date 
and  more  news  about  your  activities.  Lets 
go  all  out  for  the  June  issue. 

1944 

Mary  C.  Sweeney  (Mrs.  John) 

100  Village  Drive 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Happy  New  Year  to  all  and  many  thanks 
for  the  shower  of  Christmas  cards  from  so 
many  of  our  class.  I’ll  just  say  one  big 
“Thank  you”  and  will  try  in  the  next  few 
months  to  write  a note  to  everyone. 

No  news  from  the  McCains  as  to  their 
latest  arrival.  Hope  all  is  well  with  them 
and  that  we’ll  have  the  details  by  next  issue. 
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It  was  a pleasant  surprise  to  hear  from 
Pat  Batchelder  Crowley  who  reports  that 
her  two  boys,  three  and  a half  and  two 
and  a half,  are  fine  and  keeping  her  life 
full  and  happy.  Pat’s  address  is  still  142 
Canaan  Rd.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Barbara  Came  Arrington  writes  from 
Texas  that  she  is  still  enjoying  her  work 
at  the  V.  A.  Hospital  in  Dallas.  Their  son, 
Freddie,  who  is  almost  five,  was  getting  quite 
anxious  for  Christmas.  Barb’s  address  is 
2319  Volga  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

I understand  that  Viv  Carroll  Verrochi 
is  in  Ohio,  where  Larry  is  stationed.  Ad- 
dress is  118  Urig  Ave.,  Apt.  :^2,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Rita  and  Ed  Crowley  are  back  in  the 
States  and  their  new  address  is  28  Torch 
Hill  Road,  Columbus,  Ga.  Rita  would  love 
to  hear  from  some  of  the  old  gang. 

Thanks  to  Mim  Davis  Barkelew  and 
Spencer  for  the  lovely  picture  of  their  two 
children.  The  Barkelew’s  address  is  7 
Pacific  Ave.,  Piedmont,  Calif. 

Rita  Doyle  sent  a nice  Christmas  card 
from  France,  where  she  never  expected  to 
be  spending  Christmas.  Rita’s  address  is 
34th  Station  Hospital,  APO  58,  c/o  P.M., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Barbara  Hitchings  Cooper  sends  her 
greetings  to  all  us  Northerners  battling  the 
cold  and  snow.  Hitch  and  Jack  and  two 
children  have  settled  in  Miami,  Fla.  where 
they  have  their  own  home  now.  The  Coop- 
er’s address  is  1080  N.W.  118th  St.,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Dot  Quinn  Foley  and  Bill  announce  the 
arrival  of  Teresa,  born  July  11,  1951.  Con- 
gratulations, Dot  and  Bill,  even  if  we  are 
a little  late.  The  Foley’s  address  is  3746 
Valley  Ridge  Rd.,  Dallas  9,  Texas. 

Mary  and  Boge  Shattuck  sent  Christmas 
greetings  with  nothing  new  to  report  but  I 
know  that  Mary  must  be  kept  very  busy 
helping  with  Boge’s  pediatric  practice.  Their 
address  is  116  Middle  St.,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Finally  I have  some  news  of  Marion 
Sullivan  Daly  and  her  family.  The  last  time 
I saw  Marion  was  when  she  was  stationed 
at  Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital  and  I was  at 
Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital.  Well,  Marion 
I hasn’t  changed  a bit  and  our  visit,  though 
i short,  was  most  enjoyable.  My  husband 
and  I went  up  to  Rochester  on  business 
last  November  and  I found  out  that  Marion 
, was  working  evenings  at  Rochester  General, 
I so  I called  on  her.  Marion  enjoys  her  work 
four  evenings  a week  and  is  kept  busy  the 
rest  of  the  time  with  her  little  daughter, 
Jane.  John  and  I hope  to  visit  Sully  again 
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soon  and  meet  Chuck  and  Jane.  Their  ad- 
dress is  228  Ashwood  Ave.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

What  a surprise  to  hear  that  Barbara 
Thoburn  Sharp  and  Bill  and  Billy  have 
moved  to  Alaska  where  Bill  is  now  stationed 
with  the  Navy.  They  left  D.  C.  in  December 
and  drove  to  Alaska,  5,000  miles.  Barb 
said  it  was  a wonderful  trip  and  the  Alcan 
Highway  is  beautiful  but  treacherous.  Barb 
finished  at  Catholic  University  last  June 
and  received  her  B.S.  in  Public  Health 
Nursing.  While  at  the  General  last  summer 
Barb  saw  several  of  our  class.  Marie  Rear- 
ick  is  working  for  her  Masters  at  Teachers 
College  — address  is  1230  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  (I’m  searching  madly  for 
Barbara’s  new  address  but  guess  I threw 
the  envelope  away.  Would  you  write  soon. 
Barb,  so  I’ll  get  your  new  address  re- 
corded?) 

I’m  happy  to  have  some  news  from  the 
February  section  of  our  class.  Alice  How- 
ell Friedman  and  husband  announce  the 
arrival  of  Joel  Howell  Friedman,  born 
December  12,  1951.  They  are  very  happy 
with  their  new  addition  and  we  send  our 
belated  congratulations  to  the  Friedmans, 
whose  address  is  135  Washington  St., 
Brighton,  Mass. 

Rita  Timms  Winkworth  and  I had  lunch 
last  December  and  we  had  a wonderful 
visit  catching  up  on  all  that's  happened 
since  training  and  graduation.  Rita  and 
Bud  just  moved  into  a lovely  new  home 
at  Barclay  Rd.,  Solvay,  N.  Y. 

1945 

Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan 
33  Campbell  St. 

Waldwick,  N.  J. 

Secretary  Sept.  Section 

It  was  good  to  hear  from  so  many  of 
you  by  way  of  Christmas  cards.  Thanks 
to  you  all  there  is  much  news  to  report. 

Mary  Foss  Murphy  is  now  living  at  496 
South  St.,  Hyannis.  Bob  is  in  the  Air 
Force  and  is  stationed  at  Otis  Field,  Camp 
Edwards. 

Mary  Cunningham  Wilder  is  living  at 
628  Main  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Hank  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  State  last  March  and 
since  then  they’ve  been  living  in  Strouds- 
burg and  working  with  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law  in  the  gift  and  souvenir 
business.  Stroudsburg  is  only  an  hour  or 
so  from  here,  so  have  hopes  we’ll  see  the 
Wilder’s  one  day  soon. 

Dody  Dayton  Morgan  wrote  that  Tom 
finishes  his  residency  in  July.  He’s  not  de- 
cided yet  where  he  will  practice.  Dody  also 
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said  that  Bea  Britton  was  with  them  over- 
night in  November  on  her  way  to  Mass, 
for  a vacation.  Anyone  see  her  while  she 
was  East? 

Jeanne  Durrell  MacWhirter  sounds  won- 
derful. She  wrote,  “When  I got  back  from 
my  visit  East,  I bought  myself  a red  Ford 
Convertible  and  though  the  doctor  has 
placed  certain  restrictions  on  me,  I can 
still  do  a little  buzzing  around,  and  what 
a wonderful  feeling  it  is!  Doing  my  first 
Christmas  shopping  in  six  years.” 

A note  from  Sonia  Wisotsky  Lingos  told 
of  the  wonderful  get  together  Mary  Scanlon 
Scavotto  had  for  Boston  area  classmates. 
Haven’t  heard  from  Mary  about  it  yet,  but 
Sonia  said  no  one  seemed  to  have  changed 
in  appearance,  (we  M.G.H.ers  weather  well, 
evidently!)  and  everyone  had  a grand  time 
showing  off  their  children  and  comparing 
notes. 

Shirley  Richardson  Landers  and  Jack  are 
living  a 6 Phillips  St.,  Boston  and  are  ex- 
pecting their  first  in  March.  She  has  been 
working  for  two  Obs.  men  at  Richardson 
House,  but  becomes  a fulltime  housewife 
with  the  New  Year. 

Ginny  Ross  Hartwell  and  Fred  expect 
their  third  in  June.  Fred  is  now  working 
for  P.  J.  Schweitzer’s  in  Lee,  Mass,  as  chief 
research  chemist  for  five  mills.  They’ve  also 
bought  a third  interest  in  a summer  place 
in  New  Hampshire  with  Ginny’s  brother 
and  sister. 

Donna  Conroy  is  stationed  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  (1st  Lt.  Donna  Conroy,  ANC, 
5th  General  Hosp.,  A.P.O.  36,  c/o  Post- 
master, New  York  City)  and  is  having  a 
wonderful  time. 

“Mac”  McFarlan’s  card  was  postmarked 


Framingham.  Is  she  working  at  Cushing 
General,  does  anyone  know? 

The  Macon’s  (Nan  La  Liberte)  have 
added  a new  member  to  their  family  since 
last  Christmas.  Her  name  is  Janice  — don’t 
know  when  she  arrived,  however. 

Following  herewith  are  changes  in  ad- 
dress which  I’ve  received. 

Shirley  Ansell  Brown,  1792  Myron  Man- 
or, Columbia,  So.  Carolina. 

Shirley  Bailey  Wendel,  c/o  Thomas  l.e 
Poer,  Townsend,  Mass. 

Dotty  Dill  Carruthers,  86  W.  Main  St., 
Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Margie  Norcross  Paulson,  4 West  Mill 
Drive,  Great  Neck  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Scavotto  Cavrell,  68-02  150th  St., 

Kew  Garden  Hills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Does  anyone  have  Ginny  Donahue  Van 
Uven’s  new  address? 

Thank  all  of  you  for  the  many  cards, 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Almost  forgot 
this!  Picked  up  the  New  York  Times  about 
a month  or  two  ago  and  saw  a picture  i 

of  Johnny  Lloyd,  whom  I guess  most  of  j 

us  remember.  He’s  a Capt.  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  and  is  stationed  in  Japan.  |- 
The  picture  was  of  him  showing  Mrs.  Alben  i 

Barkley  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Ridgeway 
through  a U.  N.  hospital  ward.  He  seemed 
not  to  have  changed  at  all. 

At  the  Dugan’s  we  are  all  fine  and  Gail 
will  be  old  enough!  to  start  school  in  the  i' 
fall.  j. 

Keep  the  news  coming  — you’ve  all  | 

been  wonderful.  j| 

Theresa  M.  Dearborn 
February  Sec. 

Ott  Allard  Guerrera’s  husband  Frank  is  i 
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at  Fairchild  Aircraft  in  Hagerstown,  Mcl. 
as  a Flutters  and  Vibration  Engineer, 

Janet  (Ross)  Morgan  had  a girl  — 
Judith  Lucille.  They  are  living  in  Silver 
Springs,  Maryland. 

Phyllis  Rea  is  teaching  Nursing  Arts  at 
the  Mass.  Memorial  Hospital. 

1946 

Evelyn  Willard  Russell 
32  River  Rd. 

Winthrop,  Mass. 

February  Section 

Hi,  fellow  classmates!  I hope  all  of  you 
had  a very  happy  Christmas.  Thanks  to 
the  hard  work  of  Janet  White  Averill,  who 
has  sent  cards  to  most  of  you,  I have  a 
lot  of  news  and  addresses.  Let’s  pitch  in 
from  now  on  and  send  in  any  news  that 
you  may  have  about  yourself  or  one  of 
our  classmates  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Alumnae.  All  news  of  the  Feb.  section 
should  be  sent  to  me,  while  Janet  will  take 
care  of  the  July  and  Sept,  groups.  Now 
that  we  have  made  such  an  excellent  begin- 
ning, lets  keep  it  up  and  maybe  we  can 
get  news  from  everyone  and  perhaps  we 
can  get  everyone  to  joint  the  MGH 
Alumnae  and  so  get  the  QUARTERLY 
too. 

So  here  goes:  We  received  a long  epistle 
from  Anne  Cousins  Cook,  15010  Germain 
Street,  San  Fernando,  Calif.  She  has  three 
children,  a wonderful  husband  who  is  chief 
audio  engineer  for  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service,  and  a busy  social  life.  Anne  is 
wondering  about  a class  reunion.  What 
do  you  think?  Anne  also  made  the  specific 
request  to  have  May  Dougherty  Branagan, 
or  Rita  Dougherty  Rayhorn,  write  her  a 
note.  Barbara  Everberg  Whitehead,  500 
Wall  Street,  Apt.  616,  Seattle,  Washington 
has  a daughter,  Beth  Barbara.  Dee  Wilkins 
Bernzen,  14-29i  Oak  St.,  Quincy,  Illinois 
has  a little  son.  Nancy  Foster  Latham,  has 
two  children  and  lives  Rt.  162,  Copley, 
Ohio,  where  her  husband  Bill  is  doing  re- 
search for  the  Army  as  a civilian  aero- 
nautical engineer.  Lee  Hey  Randall,  120 
Taffrail  Road,  Snug  Harbor,  Quincy,  Mass., 
has  three  children,  Kristie,  George  and 
Butch.  Her  husband  is  a lawyer.  Loretta 
Krol  Ritchie,  and  daughter  Pam,  lives  at 
22  Hudson  Rd.,  Lexington,  Mass.  Loretta’s 
husband  was  recalled  to  the  Marines  about 
a year  ago.  Penny  Kimball  Cox  lives  in 
Indiana  (has  anyone  further  news  about 
Penny).  Irene  O’Leary  is  about  to  get  her 
I degree  in  Orthopedics  at  B.  U.  Nice  work, 
Irene.  Lets  hear  from  you  sometime!  Shirley 
King  is  working  for  Dr.  Sturgis  at  MGH. 


Dorothy  Blanchard  Thorne  is  now  living 
at  Smithville  Road  Ext.,  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.  Irene  Deschenes  Pratt  lives  at  CRA 
H12,  Durham,  N.  H.  Irene  has  two  children 
Susan  and  Stephen. 

There  was  also  a lengthy  note  from 
Rena  Horan,  who  has  an  excellent  job 
with  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  She 
writes  about  Pauline  Hartt  Horan,  who  is 
living  at  325  Walnut  Ave.,  Greensurg,  Pa., 
and  is  expecting  the  stork  in  the  Spring. 
Pauli  is  working  for  the  Red  Cross.  Anne 
Calabro  also  wrote.  She  is  head  nurse  on 
a medical  ward  at  the  Pratt  Diagnostic, 
after  taking  a few  courses  at  B.  U.  and 
B.  C.  School  of  Nursing.  She  writes  about 
Joyce  McDonald  Deacon  who  is  living  in 
Weymouth  and  doing  occasional  duty  at 
the  Quincy  City  Hospital.  She  has  a baby 
girl.  Do  you  have  her  address,  Anne?  Edna 
Walcott  Rodriques,  writes  from  Massey 
Road,  Tiverton,  R.  1.  They  have  just  moved 
into  a brand  new  home.  Sounds  wonderful, 
Edna.  The  Rodriques  have  two  children, 
Cheryl  and  John  William.  Edna  has  news 
from  Eleanor  Power  Palmerino,  31  Morris 
Street,  Southbridge,  Mass.  Eleanor  has  one 
child.  Izzy  Vartanian  Kashmanian  is  work- 
ing at  the  Veteran’s  Hospital  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  Her  address  is  6 Vale  St. 

A letter  came  from  our  wanderer  to 
Alaska,  Elaine  Byrne  Freeman,  who  has 
now  decided  to  brave  the  storm  of  New 
York  State.  She  lives  in  Springville  Rd., 
Hampton  Bays,  with  two  sons,  and  an  Air 
Force  husband,  who  is  stationed  on  Long 
Island.  We’ve  been  dying  to  hear  from 
you  Elaine.  How  did  you  like  Alaska?  Elaine 
had  news  about  Chloe  Gilmore  Devine,  who 
has  3 children  and  lives  at  31  Daviston  St., 
Springfield,  Mass.  We  also  heard  from 
Annette  Calkins  Stone,  520  St.  John’s 
Place,  Riverhead,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  Her  husband, 
Verne,  is  stationed  at  Suffolk  County  Air 
Force  Base  as  a master  sergeant. 

This  seems  to  be  all  of  the  recent  news 
received  to  date.  1 have,  (thanks  to  Janet) 
a lot  of  the  addresses  and  married  names 
of  our  classmates.  I think  we  all  like  to 
hear  about  our  friends  and  fellow  members 
of  the  one  and  only  class  of  1946.  There 
are  still  lots  of  girls  unaccounted  for,  so  if 
you  have  any  news,  please  drop  me  a line. 

Janet  White  Averill 
57  Lawton  Road 
Needham,  Mass. 

June,  July,  Sept.  Sections 

You  loyal  correspondents  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  wheels  are  really  turning 
to  pep  up  the  class  news.  We  sent  out  90 
cards  to  all  four  sections  of  ’46  in  an  appeal 
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for  letters  and  want  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  who  sent  back  some  news.  To 
those  who  had  kind  thoughts  but  no  action, 
we  say,  please  get  busy  and  send  in  some 
news.  A deplorable  one  third  of  the  class 
subscribe  to  the  QUARTERLY  and  one 
way  we  can  boost  circulation  and  make  the 
news  more  up  to  date  and  more  complete 
is  to  print  all  the  facts  we  can  lay  our 
hands  on,  thus  inspiring  more  to  join.  After 
this  issue,  Feb.  news  will  go  to  Evelyn 
Williard  Russell,  June  and  September  news 
will  be  covered  by  Jan  Mercer  Jefferies  and 
Ollie  Heyman  McLaughlin  (Ollie’s  ad- 
dress: 20213  Southgate  Ave.,  Warrensville 
Heights,  Cleveland),  and  July  news  is  to 
be  sent  to  Janet  French  Gilson,  5747  Ox- 
holm  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  These  new 
brooms  really  want  to  sweep  clean  so  send 
on  all  the  help  you  can! 

Ollie  Heyman  McLaughlin  writes  that 
Barbie  Chapman  Rothwell,  whose  husband 
is  a doctor  in  the  Air  Force,  expects  to  be 
in  Dayton,  Ohio  for  two  years,  has  a son 
Stephen  (2  years).  Jean  Sauter  is  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  she  has  two  children,  Linda 
and  David.  Betty  Shepherd  Andrews  lives 
in  Guilford,  Conn,  with  her  husband  and 
little  Jane  who  is  10  months  old.  Ollie 
received  her  B.S.  in  Nursing  at  Western 
Reserve  in  ’47  and  worked  part  time  before 
her  son  Billy  arrived  two  years  ago.  Susan 
was  born  last  Dec.  after  a mad  dash  to 
the  hospital  with  only  minutes  to  spare. 
Is  that  part  of  the  Reid  Method,  Ollie? 

July  news  opens  with  a letter  from  Turk 
Furness  who  is  a flight  nurse  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  who  flies  patients  from  Mobile 
to  almost  anywhere  in  the  deep  south. 
Besides  trips  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Panama, 


she  has  cared  for  wounded  from  Korea, 
flown  66  missions  and  has  almost  900 
hours  to  her  credit.  An  exciting  job  and 
she  loves  it.  Betsy  Keller  Tinsman,  Lumber- 
ville.  Pa.,  has  two  little  girls  now,  the  sec- 
ond, Deborah,  arriving  last  October.  Phyllis 
Emery  Dickson  lives  up  in  the  land  of  snow 
on  the  Upper  Penninsula  of  Michigan 
where  her  minister  husband  cares  for  two 
parishes.  Our  sympathy  to  Maggie  Don- 
nelly and  her  husband,  now  in  Worcester, 
who  lost  their  younger  son  in  July.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  some  news  from  her. 
A grand  letter  from  Thel  Rushford  Hin- 
shaw  whose  husband  Jim  is  still  in  the 
throes  of  surgical  training  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital in  Houston  and  teaching  at  the  Baylor 
Medical  School.  She  writes  that  Jean  Swart 
Robbie  is  living  in  Tujunga,  Calif,  with 
daughter,  Melissa,  H years  old  and  hus- 
band Carl  who  is  teaching  Junior  High  in 
Burbank.  Syl  Wisotsky  White’s  husband, 
Laurie,  is  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
doing  Cancer  Research  in  San  Erancisco. 
Claire  Godin  Grossis  living  in  Wakefield, 
R.  I.  where  they  have  built  a modern  home 
overlooking  Naragansett  Bay.  Thel  also  re- 
ports that  Ginny  Raymond  Schwartz  now 
has  three  small  ones  and  is  living  in  New 
Mexico.  Edie  Celly  married  a Naval 
Officer  and  is  in  San  Erancisco.  Address 
and  new  name?  Ann  Pendleton  Denton  is 
living  in  a trailer,  (plus  a one-room  addi- 
tion) with  two  little  girls  (Karen  3i  and 
Sandra  2)  and  her  husband  on  the  campus 
of  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  where  he  is 
majoring  in  animal  husbandry.  To  wind  up 
the  July  sections  news  I report  that  the 
Averills  have  four  children,  Jimmy,  4, 
Jean,  3,  Bobby,  2,  and  Mary,  8 months. 
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Jim  has  a year  and  a half  more  of  train- 
ing which  he  will  finish  at  the  General 
with  Dr.  Bland  after  much  hospital  trott- 
ing. I see  Hopie  Morse  Wallingford  fre- 
quently as  she  lives  here  in  Needham.  She 
has  two  cute  imps,  Karen,  2i  and  Susan,  1. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  the  whereabouts  of 
Annie  Lawrence,  Mary  Kewer,  Lee  Hiller 
or  Phyl  Robinson? 

The  Sept.  Section  has  many  sheep  lost 
from  the  fold  and  here’s  hoping  some  of 
you  can  help  us  round  them  up  for  future 
issues. 

Shirley  Battles  Hall  and  Charlie  have  a 
new  house  in  Needham  with  an  apartment 
in  it  for  Dr.  Hall  (Charlie’s  father)  who  is 
an  Episcopal  minister  here.  Shirley  is  kept 
busy  with  parish  entertaining  plus  caring 
for  her  two  small  children.  Kay  Meissmer 
Shafer  has  two  children  and  is  living  in 
Rochester,  Minn,  while  Charlie  is  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic.  Margie  Bell  Tebo  lives  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  has  two  children,  and 
specials  occasionally  to  fill  in  “spare  time 
and  the  bank  account.’’  Ruthie  Woodman 
Baton  is  living  in  Santa  Monica,  California, 
and  has  one  child.  Barbie  Conton  Quann  is 
living  in  Natick,  Mass,  and  works  at  the 
Glover  Hospital  in  Needham.  Dot  Shat- 
tuck  Jeffery  is  married  to  a clergyman, 
has  two  children  and  is  moving  to  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.  soon.  Did  any  of  you  know 
that  Dot  Chalmers  came  back  after  having 
had  two  children  and  finished  training? 
That’s  what  I call  persistence!  Vilma  Bet- 
tini  Pinchetti  was  a big  help  in  “Operation 
News”  and  wrote  that  she  has  a son, 
Donald  3 years  and  is  soon  to  move  to 
Burlington  where  her  husband  will  be  with 
the  Telephone  Co.  Vivian  Nicora  Hartigan 
has  two  children  and  lives  in  Barre,  Vt. 
Earlene  Webber  Wescott  leads  a full  life 
with  two  children,  and  works  three  P.M.s  a 
week  doing  Public  Health  Nursing  in  San- 
ford, Maine.  Alberta  Libby  dropped  in  on 
Vilma  last  Summer  on  her  way  back  to 
MGH  O.R.  where  she  was  then  working. 
Madelyn  McIntosh  is  married  but  we  know 
no  more.  Barbara  Kelleher  Slack  lives  in 
Lawrence  and  is  working  at  the  Lawrence 
General.  Mary  Gill  Pickup  lives  in  Hamil- 
ton, R.  1.  with  her  two  little  girls  and  her 
husband  who  is  due  to  be  called  back  to 
active  duty  with  the  Navy.  Mike  Bigelow 
Smart  is  living  in  Springfield  now.  Ad- 
dress? Pug  Sage  Saxton  recently  moved  to 
Dedham  with  her  three  daughters,  while 
George  works  with  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice in  Boston  and  at  the  Medical  School. 
Lou  Walker  Love  has  two  boys  and  lives 
in  Thompsonville,  Conn,  .where  her  hus- 
band has  a Methodist  parish.  Hazel  Lishe- 


ness  Nash  is  living  in  Bangor  with  her 
husband,  Dave  and  is  head  nurse  on  the 
maternity  and  delivery  floor  at  Eastern 
Maine  General.  Marilyn  Farmer  married 
Andrew  Steven  Dec.  15  in  Cody,  Wyom- 
ing. Address?  Pauli  Kugler  Oborne  has 
two  sons  and  has  been  working  at  Cooley 
Dickenson  Hospital  in  Northampton.  Your 
letter  from  Easthampton  was  most  wel- 
come, Pauli. 

Let’s  keep  the  wheels  turning. 

Janet  French  Gilson 
5747  Oxholm  St. 

Long  Beach  8,  Calif. 

July  Sec. 

Carolyn  (Turk)  Furness  visited  with  us 
for  three  days  this  summer.  It  sure  was 
fun.  She  is  back  at  Brookley  AFB  now. 
Her  address  is  1st  Lt.  C.  V.  Furness  AFNC, 
1735  ATS  (A/E)  MATS.  Brookley  AFB, 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Marion  (Davey)  Davis  Soule  (Mrs. 
Everett  Jr.),  66  W.  River  St.,  Orange,  Mass, 
has  a daughter  who  was  2 last  April. 

Jinny  Raymond  Swartz,  Box  983,  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico  has  a new  daughter 
Janet  Ellen  born  August  16.  Congratulations 
Jinny! 

Charlotte  (Clarkie)  Clark,  1228  N.  Holly- 
wood Way,  Burbank,  Calif,  flew  east  for 
a month  this  summer  but  saw  very  few 
familiar  faces  around  M.G.H. 

Jean  Finlay  Rogers,  6510  Med.  Gp., 
Edwards  AFB,  Edwards,  Calif,  and  her 
family  had  a perfectly  wonderful  trip  by 
car  through  the  Pacific  Northwest,  going 
through  the  Bamff  and  Lake  Louise  Area. 
It  must  have  been  a grand  trip. 

1 heard  via  the  grapevine  that  Creep 
Etling  is  now  stationed  at  Sampson,  N.  Y. 
Also  that  Phyl  Ward  Robinson  is  expect- 
ing her  first  baby  in  Jan.  and  that  she  is 
with  Bill  who  is  stationed  in  Florida  for 
the  winter.  I also  heard  that  Phyllis  Mc- 
Elroy  is  back  living  in  Boston  and  is 
specialing. 

How  about  news  of  the  rest  of  the 
class.  Seems  like  we  need  it  as  we  are 
always  noticably  missing  in  the  QUARTER- 
LY. 

Pauline  Cook  Wilson  writes  from  Big 
Delta,  Alaska,  that  living  in  a trailer  camp 
at  a small  army  post  about  100  miles  south 
of  Fairbanks  is  a new  experience  for  her. 

She  is  working  at  the  army  post  ex- 
change and  is  happy  with  her  new  life. 
She  is  not  nursing  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  post  dispensary  is  adequately  staffed 
by  two  army  nurses. 

While  in  Fairbanks  last  summer,  she  met 
Marilyn  Munn  Scott.  Marilyn’s  husband  is 
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with  the  Civil  Air  Authority  at  Moses 
Point,  Alaska  and  the  Scotts  have  been  in 
the  territory  during  their  entire  two  years 
of  married  life.  Marilyn  has  been  in  Alaska 
for  four  years,  all  told. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall 
Box  85 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Secretary,  February  Section 

You  will  notice  that  Sylvia  Delfino  Brom- 
berg has  volunteered  to  report  for  the  July 
Section,  and  I shall  continue  to  do  the 
February.  Until  a Sept.  Section  Sec’y  is 
established,  will  you  please  send  news  of 
that  section  to  the  Alumnae  Secretary.  I 
feel  that  this  will  bring  forth  a better  and 
more  extensive  column,  (as  well  as  save 
your’s  truly  some  work!) 

As  this  is  our  fifth  Anniversary,  and 
rumors  are  about  concerning  a reunion,  it 
would  be  especially  nice  if  all  members  will 
send  in  all  addresses  etc.  that  they  happen 
to  know  of. 

Betty  Anderson  reports  that  Anna  Krau- 
nelis  Sardella’s  husband  has  returned  from 
Korea. 

How  about  a roll-call  of  all  the  February 
Section? 

September  Section 

Marcia  Jones  Barkey,  (Mrs.  Jos.  G.,  404 
Lansing  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.)  writes: 

“I  have  been  a plain  housewife  since 
June  and  am  really  enjoying  it.  We  are  the 
proud  parents  of  a son,  born  August  4, 
1951  at  the  Coleman  Hospital  here. 

My  husband  is  now  a senior  in  the 
Medical  School  and  will  finish  his  studies 
this  March.  He  hopes  to  interne  in  St. 
Louis,  but  of  course  we  won’t  know  about 
that  ’til  March. 

Barbara  Parker  Pierce,  Brigham  Road, 
Paxton,  Mass,  writes  a newsy  letter: 

“A  friend  just  forwarded  the  QUAR- 
TERLY to  me  and  I’ve  been  having  a 
wonderful  time  catching  up  on  things  a 
bit.  Rob  and  I have  two  children  now. 
Deb  will  be  three  this  month  and  Ben  will 
be  two.  Of  course  1 think  they’re  awfully 
cute!  Ben  has  a slight  case  of  cerebral 
palsy  which  is  manifested  in  a tight  heel 
tendon  and  a sluggish  hand.  We’re  start- 
ing him  in  at  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic  at 
the  Memorial  Hospital  this  month  and  are 
very  hopeful  for  some  improvement.  And 
most  grateful  that  it  is  no  worse. 

I’ve  had  some  birth  announcements  re- 
cently: Tommy  and  Mary  (Anderson) 

Williams  had  a boy,  Theodore  Samuel  on 


Oct.  23.  They  are  living  in  Fort  Fairfield, 
Maine  and  also  have  a little  girl. 

Wally  and  Anita  (Humphrey)  Kesta  had 
a son,  Walter  Carl,  on  Nov.  16.  They  are 
living  at  75  Columbus  Ave.,  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Dot  Mottram  Martel  has  two  sons  now, 

2i  and  8 mos.  They  live  at  22  Wall  Street 
in  Boston. 

Cecile  Littlefield  is  at  20  Lynde  St.,  and 
as  far  as  I know  is  still  working  in  E.W. 
Ruth  Carlson  was  married  to  Charles  Austin 
Dollof  in  June.  They  are  living  in  Booth- 
bay  Harbor,  Me. 

We  have  an  M.G.H.  Club  in  Worcester 
County.  Meet  twice  a year  and  have  a 
wonderful  time.  If  you  know  of  any  M.G.H. 
grads  living  around  Worcester,  would  you 
let  me  know  about  them?  Wouldn’t  it  be 
wonderful  if  our  whole  class  could  get 
together  some  time? 

1947 

Margie  Krimmel  Horan  — 141  Howard 
St.,  Norfolk,  Virginia  and  her  husband 
Bob,  a Lt.  Navy  Air  Force  are  building 
a house.  Margie  has  been  doing  Red  Cross 
work  as  chairman  of  Nurses  Aides  there. 

1949 

Barbara  R.  McCann 
401  Oneida  St.  N.E. 

Washington  11,  D.C.  i 

Secretary  Feb.  Section  j 

Hello  everybody,  have  a happy  holiday 
season  and  a bright  start  for  the  New  I 

Year?  j 

Wasn’t  it  nice  to  see  the  news  from  the  ^ 
September  section  of  our  class  from  Dottie  I 
Johnson  McCann?  Am  sure  some  of  you  I 
have  Chad’s  address.  It’s  Dr.  and  Mrs.  ^ 

Craig  Lichtenwalner,  Imperial  Highway  I 

Authority,  P.O.  Box  1770,  Addasababa,  ' 

Ethiopia.  I 

Still  no  word  from  Sylvia,  Josie,  Nancy  - 
D.,  nor  Ritzy,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Where  are  you?  | 

Nancy  and  A1  Becker  are  back  from  i 
Japan.  They  are  now  stationed  at  Camp 
Kilmer  in  New  Jersey.  Hope  to  see  them 
some  week  end  soon.  | 

Jean,  Dot  and  Emilie  moved  from  I 

Chambers  St.  to  103  Charles  St.,  Apt.  2.  ! 

Santa  brought  Emilie  a diamond  from  { 
Ralph.  Best  wishes  Em.  I ‘ 


Never  miss  a chance  to  make  another  hap- 
py even  if  you  have  to  leave  him  alone  to 
do  it.  — Anonymous 
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Bea  writes  that  she  expects  to  be  in 
Japan  at  least  another  year. 

Peggy  has  an  engagement  ring.  Peg,  I 
don’t  remember  what  his  name  is.  Please 
tell  us  again.  She’s  still  very  busy  working 
at  Heywood-Wakefield. 

Haven’t  heard  from  Lois  and  Lonnie  for 
a long  time,  but  can  imagine  how  busy 
they  must  be  with  Tommy. 

Betty  is  still  in  Korea.  She  was  leaving 
for  5 days  “R  & R”  (Rest  and  Relaxation) 
m Japan.  Do  you  know  who  is  also  sta- 
tioned there  at  the  same  hospital?  Dr.  Holly 
Smith  — West  Medical  assistant  resident. 

Phyl  is  married.  It’s  Mrs.  Don  McCain. 
Phyl,  I know  he’s  in  the  Air  Force  and 
you’re  probably  sailing  smoothly  on  a 
pink  cloud  but  can’t  you  even  find  a post 
card  up  there  and  put  your  address  on  it. 

Sel  — how  are  you  and  your  new 
family?  Do  you  have  a new  address?  Peg 
wrote  that  one  of  her  letters  was  returned, 
marked  “address  wrong.’’ 

Had  a Christmas  card  from  Dottie  Q. 
She’s  at  home. 

Pedee  is  enjoying  her  daughter’s  progress 
so  much.  Had  a short  note  from  her  at 
Christmas. 

Haven’t  heard  from  Kay  Kelly.  Mary 
Morris  was  home  for  the  holidays  I hear  — 
do  any  of  you  know  her  address? 

Barbie,  Larry  and  Lee  Manoni  had  a 
fine  Christmas  and  from  Barbie’s  letters, 
she  is  a very  happy  housewife. 

Congratulations  to  Clara  and  Charlie 
Sellon  on  the  birth  of  a baby  boy  on  Dec. 
16th. 

Kit  is  still  at  Brooke  Army  Hospital  in 
Texas,  I believe. 

And  how  is  everything  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Jane?  Shirley  and  Dick  are  busy  with 
their  new  house.  “So  many  things  we’d  like 
to  do  at  once.” 

Till  next  time,  good  luck  — drop  a few 
lines  if  you  have  a spare  moment. 

Ruth  Stronach  Henshaw’s  new  address 
is  “Route  4,  Box  522,  Miami  (South  Miami 
Beach),  Fla.”  Recently  married  Ruth  has 
moved  to  sunny  Florida  and  requests  her 
QUARTERLY  and  other  notices  be  sent 
there. 
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We  have  received  quite  a few  letters 
recently  including  much  news  of  our  class. 

Wedding  bells  rang  for  Claire  Balmforth 
on  Oct.  12,  1951  in  Needham,  Mass.  She 
is  Mrs.  Allan  Cate,  Jr.,  15  Parkman  Street, 
Brookline. 

Lou  Ann  McKenzie  is  now  Mrs.  O’Brien. 


The  O’Brien’s  were  planning  to  live  in 
Albany  where  he  works. 

Alice  Notz  is  now  Mrs.  Taylor  Roth. 
The  Roth’s  are  living  in  Newton,  since 
Taylor  is  attending  Andover  College  there. 

Best  wishes  and  lifelong  happiness  to  all 
three  from  all  your  classmates. 

Aud  Olesen's  address  is:  Apt.  9,  130 
Sutherland  Rd.,  Brookline  46.  She  now  has 
her  B.S.  from  Simmons.  Congratulations. 

Joyce  Prentiss  White’s  address  is  now: 
32  Atwood  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Representing  the  M.G.H.  in  one  of  the 
more  remote  corners  of  the  world  is  Miss 
Ruth  E.  Parker.  She  is  serving  with  The 
Sudan  Interior  Mission,  Nigeria,  Africa,  in 
a union  effort  of  Christians  from  many 
different  evangelical  denominations  to  meet 
the  spiritual  needs  of  Sudan  — and  is 
putting  her  nursing  to  excellent  use. 

Her  work  at  the  Leprosarium  sounds  very 
interesting.  Life  certainly  is  quite  different 
there  and  quite  warm,  too. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Parker,  68 
Brown  St.,  Pittsfield,  writes  that  she  is 
forwarding  all  mail  addressed  to  her 
daughter  to  Africa  these  days.  Ruth  writes 
her  mother  once  a week. 

Jan  Snowman  has  found  work  interest- 
ing at  The  Veterans  Administration  Center, 
Togus,  Me.  Her  Box  No.  is  242. 

Marge  Barrett  has  been  working  at  Phil- 
lips House  while  waiting  to  get  into  Cush- 
ing Vet’s  Hosp.  We  hear  Chello  Arias  is 
back  at  M.G.H.,  at  P.H.  Marge  Brown 
Beeler  is  working  in  the  O.R.  there. 

M.G.H.’s  O.R^  nurse,  Betty  Brousseau 
had  an  appendectomy  recently. 

Rachel  Brown  spent  Christmas  with  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  in  Germany. 

Nellie  Borsa  wrote  that  she  and  Fran 
Blackwell  were  thinking  of  joining  the  Air 
Force. 

Phil  Shea  is  still  studying  at  B.  C. 

As  for  us,  we’ve  taken  up  our  ties  with 
the  Hartford  V.N.A.,  after  a year’s  intern- 
ship of  field  work  there  with  the  U.  of 
Conn.  After  our  January  vacation  we  start 
work  at  home  at  the  Bristol  Hospital. 

Now  how  about  some  news  from  the 
rest  of  our  class? 

Jane  and  June  Scheiderer 
308  Pine  St. 

Forestville,  Conn. 


Behavior  which  appears  superficially  cor- 
rect but  is  intrinsically  corrupt  always  irri- 
tates those  who  see  below  the  surface.  — 
James  Bryant  Conant 
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GET  A 


lUetnOei' 


Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  "meant 
to"  join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  an 
application  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  mem- 
bership this  year! 
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Our  system  of  formal  education 
may  be  praised  as  a source  of  leader- 
ship in  national  and  international 
affairs,  but  much  can  also  be  said 
of  its  responsibility  in  the  threaten- 
ing world  crisis. 

Today  when  domestic  and  inter- 
national security  seems  impossible, 
our  fellow  citizens  who  have  always 
been  in  a hurry  to  buy  American 
higher  education  without  consider- 
ing its  quality  and  effectiveness,  are 
asking  intelligent  questions  which 
are  in  many  instances  proving  too 
embarrassing  for  straight-forward 
answers. 

While  most  all  citizens  are  sure 
that  good  education  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  best  products  of 
our  modern  society,  they  are  won- 
dering whether  we  have  the  best 
facilities,  environment,  techniques, 
personnel  and  other  necessities  for 
building  character  and  turning  out 
effective  leaders. 

These  citizens  who  only  yesterday 
were  enthusiastic  supporters  of  our 
system  of  learning  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  now  question  the 
type  of  educational  program  which 
does  not  develop  the  virtues  of  plain 
every  day  good  character. 

They  see  a system  in  which  the 
techniques  necessary  for  individual 
advancement  in  the  business  and 
professional  world  are  highly  de- 
veloped while  public  health,  future 
community  prosperity,  and  personal 
integrity  are  given  too  little  emphasis. 

Perhaps  greater  accent  upon 
genuine  kindness,  humble  dignity 
and  courageous  truthfulness  might 

!i-r 


change  prospective  leadership  into 
a type  which  would  win  back  the 
loyal  support  of  the  public. 

Yes,  the  nursing  profession  with 
its  emphasis  upon  these  virtues  and 
its  contacts  with  educators  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  is  in  a position  to 
do  much  to  spark  a drive  which 
could  end  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national security. 

o 

This  QUARTERLY  contains  an 
unusually  large  number  of  stories 
marking  the  recent  deaths  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Alumnae.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  devote  some  time  in 
thought  to  consider  their  contribu- 
tions to  society  and  to  the  nursing 
profession. 

Many  of  them  gave  the  enthus- 
iasm of  youth  — yes,  their  entire 
lives  to  make  possible  improvements 
in  the  nursing  profession  which  are 
now  so  commonplace  that  we  take 
them  for  granted. 

They  were  the  pioneers,  the  ideal- 
ists with  the  practical  conviction 
that  large  scale  improvement  can 
come  only  when  the  general  public 
as  well  as  the  professional  leader- 
ship is  aware  of  the  need  for  change. 
By  personal  example  and  profes- 
sional excellence,  they  earned  the 
right  to  pioneer  these  improvements. 

Those  of  our  departed  who  made 
excellent  use  of  their  training  to 
bring  up  more  intelligent  and  healthy 
children,  those  who  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  uphold  the  high 
standards  of  nursing  in  industry, 
and  those  who  distinguished  them- 

— please  turn  to  page  31 
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WE  STUDY  OUR  BASIC  PROGRAM 


A report  of  on  experimental  program  which  provides  for 
an  eight-months  period  of  internship  in  nursing  practice. 

by  RUTH  SLEEPER,  R.N. 


IN  1947,  the  faculty  of  the  school 
of  nursing  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  stop  talking,  and  begin 
to  act.  We  had  three  major  con- 
cerns. First,  the  student  time  sched- 
ule needed  modification.  During  the 
war  years,  a long  hour  schedule  for 
all  professional  workers,  profession- 
al students,  and  lay  personnel  seem- 
ed unavoidable.  The  war  years  and 
their  demands  were  now  well  be- 
hind us. 

Secondly,  the  entire  curriculum 
needed  revision.  There  were  many 
new  trends  in  the  social  and  medical 
sciences,  and  the  prewar  nursing 
curriculum  was  steadily  growing  in- 
adequate. 

And  finally,  the  student  assign- 
ments required  practice,  in  many  in- 
stances, beyond  the  point  necessary 
for  a reasonably  skilled  performance. 
We  constantly  faced  the  unanswered 
question  — how  long  a period  of 
time  is  necessary  in  each  clinical 
service  to  provide  for  sound  learn- 
ing? 

Modification  of  the  hour  schedule 
presented  few  difficulties.  But 
money,  time,  and  trained  personnel 
were  not  available  to  make  studies 
for  curriculum  revision,  or  control- 
led studies  of  student  learning  ex- 
perience. There  seemed  only  one 
way  to  solve  our  problem,  and  that 
was  action  which  would  put  our 


ideas  into  a practical  plan,  and  put 
the  plan  into  effect.  Then  we  could 
watch  the  plan  with  critical  eyes 
and  make  changes  as  problems  be- 
came evident.  We  hoped  that  in 
this  way  we  could  discover  the 
answers  we  sought. 

There  were  no  preconceived  ideas 
about  the  length  of  time  our  new  cur- 
riculum should  require.  We  did 
know,  however,  the  kind  of  pro- 
duct we  desired.  The  graduate  of 
the  program  should  be  able  to  care 
for  any  patient  admitted  to  the  home 
hospital;  she  should  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  other  conditions  found 
in  the  community  to  enable  her  to 
work  effectively  in  other  institutions 
where  clinical  facilities  were  differ- 
ent, or  more  inclusive  than  our  own; 
she  should  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  community  and  the  fami- 
lies from  which  her  patients  came 
so  that  she  would  understand  the 
total  care  of  the  patient;  she  should 
have  a sound  basis  upon  which  to 
build  if  at  a later  time  she  wished 
to  continue  her  studies  in  nursing; 
she  should  have  and  know  how  to 
maintain  her  own  physical  and  men- 
tal health;  and  she  should  be  ready 
to  accept  her  responsibilities  as  a 
professional  woman  and  a citizen. 

Fortunately,  there  are  broad  clini- 
cal facilities  at  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Hospital.  There  are  segregated 
services  for  medicine,  surgery,  pedia- 


This  article  is  reprinted,  by  permission  from  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  November,  1951 
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tries,  obstetrics,  psychiatry,  and  for 
several  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
specialties.  Patients  on  most  of  these 
services  are  eared  for  both  in  the 
hospital  and  in  the  outpatient  de- 
partment. The  fact  that  our  own 
obstetric  and  psychiatric  services 
are  too  small  to  provide  opportunity 
for  sound  educational  experience 
made  no  difference  in  our  original 
consideration,  for  we  were  dealing 
with  outcomes,  not  with  the  plan 
for  teaching,  and  we  knew  we  could 
supplement  our  own  facilities 
through  affiliations. 

Though  we  did  not  know  how 
long  the  program  would  require, 
there  were  three  time  factors  to 
which  we  gave  careful  considera- 
tion: the  state  board  requirements, 
the  time  necessary  for  orientation 
and  subsequent  adjustment  to  a new 
service,  and  the  effect  of  frequent 
changes  of  nursing  personnel  on  the 
quality  of  patient  care  and  ward 
management. 

After  studying  the  time  schedule 
and  the  clinical  fields  in  which  the 
graduate  of  the  school  should  have 
sufficient  supervised  practice  to  de- 
velop reasonable  proficiency,  we  de- 
cided on  the  following  schedule. 

The  total  time  needed  for  the 
desired  clinical  assignments  was 
121  weeks.  No  public  health  experi- 
ence, other  than  one  day  of  observa- 
tion with  the  visiting  nurse  serviee, 
is  available  to  three  year  schools  in 
Boston. 

As  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  in- 
erease  the  vacation  period  from  9 
to  12  weeks  at  the  time,  it  was  de- 
cided to  proceed,  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  modification  would 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
time  to  be  added  for  vacation  was 


9 weeks.  This  made  the  total  time 
needed  for  the  basic  educational  pro- 
gram 130  weeks. 

TIME  ALLOTTED  FOR  CLINICAL 


EXPERIENCE 

Preciinical  period  . 24  weeks 

Medical  nursing  including  diet 

therapy  1 3 weeks 

Surgical  nursing  13  weeks 

Operating  room  including  central 

supply  8 weeks 

Obstetric  nursing  13  weeks 

Pediatric  nursing  13  weeks 

Psychiatric  nursing  13  weeks 

Orthopedic  nursing  4 weeks 

Gynecologic  nursing  4 weeks 

Urologic  nursing  4 weeks 

Dermatologic  nursing  4 weeks 

Neurologic  nursing  4 weeks 

Eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  nursing  4 weeks 

Isolation  (for  students  meeting 
health  requirements)  4 weeks 


Massachusetts,  like  many  other 
states,  stipulates  a three-year  pro- 
gram for  diploma  in  nursing.  How 
could  the  state  registration  of  grad- 
uates be  protected  while  we  were 
studying  through  actual  trial,  the 
results  of  a shortened  program?  Ob- 
viously we  needed  to  plan  a program 
which  covered  a three-year  time 
period  even  though  the  teaching 
plan  could  be  carried  out  in  28 
months. 

We  decided,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish a second  period  in  the  program 
during  which  the  student  would  con- 
centrate on  mastering  skills  and  at 
the  same  time  become  oriented  to 
graduate  nursing  practice.  This 
period  was  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  nursing  practice.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  include  administrative  or 
teaching  skills  through  introduction 
to  such  activities  as  head  nursing  or 
classroom  teaching.  Because  the 
plan  for  this  period,  following  the 
basic  educational  period,  seemed 
to  compare  closely  with  that  set  up 
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for  other  professional  students  in 
the  hospital,  it  was  called  an  intern- 
ship. 

Further  consideration  of  the  plan 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  neuro- 
logic and  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
nursing,  and  also  operating  room  ex- 
perience from  the  basic  educational 
program.  Practice  in  these  fields 
would  be  included  in  the  internship 
period.  The  neurologic  experience 
was  postponed  so  that  the  student 
might  have  more  clinical  experience 
and  knowledge  to  bring  to  the  care 
of  the  critically  ill  patients  on  the 
neurologic  unit.  The  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  experience  was  post- 
poned, for  the  most  part,  because 
arrangements  for  the  four-week  affi- 
liation at  an  ajacent  hospital  were 
delayed  until  after  the  rotation  plan 
was  almost  completed.  The  operat- 
ing room  experience  became  part 
of  the  internship  when  the  surgical 
representative  on  one  of  the  com- 
mittees suggested  that  this  area  of 
experience  either  be  omitted  for  all 
students  and  given  as  an  elective  to 
those  with  interest  and  special  apti- 
tude, or  delayed  until  the  later  part 
of  the  program.  Isolation  was  not 
added  for  all  students  since  the  pres- 
ent hospital  policy  has  not  permit- 
I ted  all  students  to  care  for  patients 
* with  active  tuberculosis.  Although 

I this  policy  is  about  to  be  revised,  it 
was  decided  at  the  time,  to  leave 
experience  in  isolation  for  the  in- 
ternship period.  Three  weeks  vaca- 
tion was  also  saved  for  the  third 
year.  The  length  of  the  basic  educa- 
tion period  was  then  fixed  at  119 
weeks,  or  28  months,  and  8 months 
were  left  for  the  internship. 

Working  on  the  basis  that  stabil- 
ity of  nursing  service  in  a unit  pro- 


vide the  students  with  better  op- 
portunities for  learning,  a rotation 
plan  was  devised  which  would,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  maintain  a con- 
stant number  of  students  on  each 
ward,  and  would  allocate  to  each 
unit  either  first-or  second-year  stu- 
dents who  are  having  classes,  and 
interns  whose  formal  class  schedule 
had  been  completed.  In  setting  up 
the  rotation  plan,  we  provided  for 
flexibility  because  all  students  could 
not  go  to  every  service  in  the  same 
sequence.  Ward  orientation  confer- 
ences and  changes  in  teaching  plans 
helped  to  equalize  the  values  of  the 
experience  for  students  regardless  of 
previous  assignments. 

While  the  mechanics  of  the  rota- 
tion plan  were  being  worked  out, 
the  curriculum  committee  was  busy, 
trying  to  determine  how  the  teach- 
ing content  could  be  adapted  to  the 
new  time  schedule.  A class  schedule 
was  planned  to  provide  correlation 
of  all  the  clinical  classes  and  the 
ward  assignments.  Courses  were  re- 
viewed, and  content  in  pharmacol- 
ogy, diet  therapy,  social  and  health 
aspects,  mental  hygiene,  and  first 
aid  was  integrated  into  the  various 
clinical  courses.  The  plan  for  ward 
teaching  was  studied  and  reorgan- 
ized to  bring  ward  experience,  class 
instruction,  and  ward  teaching  into 
close  relationship. 

The  budget  for  the  school  was 
also  studied.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed program  was  estimated,  to 
compare  it  with  the  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent plan.  As  the  hours  for  ward 
practice  were  to  be  markedly  re- 
duced by  the  modified  hour  sched- 
ule during  the  educational  period, 
and  to  be  made  comparable  to  grad- 
uate nurses  in  the  internship,  it  was 
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necessary  to  reevaluate  student  ser- 
vices, and  to  plan  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  general  duty  nurs- 
es or  other  nursing  personnel  to 
assure  sound  patient  care.  It  was  also 
necessary,  with  the  shorter  hours,  to 
increase  the  hours  of  clinical  in- 
struction to  insure  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  ward  time  for  learning. 
There  was  little  probability  that 
general  duty  nurses  could  be  secured 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  obviate 
evening  assignments  for  first-year 
students,  or  night  assignments  for 
second-year  students  as  we  had 
planned.  Plans  were  made,  there- 
fore, to  increase  the  teaching  on  the 
evening  and  night  assignments.  As 
the  interns  were  to  make  a large  and 


obvious  contribution  to  the  nursing 
service  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  receive  a small  stipend.  All 
these  items  were  included  in  the 
budget  that  was  presented  to  the 
hospital  administration,  the  advis- 
ory committee  and  the  trustees. 

Meanwhile,  a faculty  committee 
was  preparing  an  in-service  program 
for  the  internship.  This  program 
would  provide  more  advanced  in- 
struction than  that  planned  for  the 
basic  educational  period  — discus- 
sions of  the  care  of  patients  who  pre- 
sented more  difficult  nursing  prob- 
lems, of  team  leadership,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  and  opportunities 
for  graduate  nurses.  In  order  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  hospital  per- 
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RESULTS  OF  GRADUATE  NURSE  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATIONS  TAKEN 
AFTER  A 28-MONTHS  PROGRAM 


*There  were  no  students  in  the  fifth  category  of  "POOR". 
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sonnel  to  distinguish  between  nurs- 
ing students  and  nursing  interns,  a 
new  cap  was  adopted.  It  was  differ- 
ent enough  from  the  standard  school 
cap  to  be  readily  evident.  It  was 
decided  that  the  student  cap  should 
be  worn  from  the  day  of  entrance 
in  the  school  of  nursing  until  the 
end  of  the  twenty-eighth  month, 
when  a capping  ceremony  for  nurse 
interns  would  be  held. 

The  first  class  for  the  program 
was  admitted  in  September  1948. 
Our  plan  proceeded  and  we  watched 
with  critical  eyes.  We  hoped  that 
we  could  find  some  objective  and 
valid  means  to  measure  the  progress 
of  the  students  during  the  twenty- 
eight-month  student  period,  and  to 
compare  them  with  graduates  of  the 
regular  three-year  course. 

The  first  class  of  interns  received 
the  new  caps  in  January  1951.  With- 
out any  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  it,  they  were  given  the  Graduate 
Nurse  Qualifying  Examinations. 
These  examinations  were  prepared 
by  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education  to  help  colleges  or  uni- 
versities determine  the  clinical  nurs- 
ing needs  of  professional  nurses  ap- 
plying for  a nursing  program  which 
would  lead  to  a degree.  The  accom- 
panying graph  shows  the  test  results 
of  the  first  class  of  students  who 
completed  the  twenty-eight  months 
basic  program. 

Although  the  nursing  care  given 
by  the  interns  as  compared  with  that 
of  graduates  from  the  previous 
thirty-six  months  program  appears 
to  substantiate  the  results  of  the 
graduate  nurse  examinations,  no 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  at  this 
time.  The  new  program  is  more  ex- 


pensive than  the  former  plan  be- 
cause student  hours  on  the  wards 
have  been  reduced,  more  instruc- 
tors have  been  added,  and  student 
assignments  during  the  first  twenty- 
eight  months  are  designed  to  meet 
the  educational  needs.  There  is  more 
rather  than  less,  instruction  because 
ward  teaching  has  been  increased.  | 
However,  it  is  true  that  students  en-  ! 
joy  the  program  and  today  they  are  | 
the  most  effective  recruiting  agents 
for  the  school.  Applicants  are  at-  ; 
tracted  because  of  the  new  program;  I 
withdrawals  for  all  reasons  after  the 
preclinical  period  have  been  reduced 
to  0.8  per  cent. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in 
September  1951.  In  comparison 
with  previous  classes,  it  now  appears 
that  a slightly  higher  proportion  of  ; 
the  members  of  this  class  plan  to 
return  as  general  duty  nurses.  Their  |j 
reason  for  selecting  general  duty  |, 
nursing  — they  like  to  take  care  of 
patients. 

Now,  with  the  first  anniversary  j 
behind  us,  it  is  time  to  review  our  li 

findings.  We  know  the  plan  has  |; 

both  weaknesses  and  strengths.  The  f 
rotation  program  is  already  under  | 
scrutiny,  the  curriculum  committee 
is  still  at  work,  and  the  ward  teach-  | 
ing  committee  has  already  modified  | 
the  program  for  the  nurse  interns.  ! 
Since  this  is  a study  through  action, 
no  one  of  the  faculty  now  knows 
where  or  when  we  shall  finish.  But 
we  are  slowly  answering  our  own 
questions,  and  solving  our  own  prob-  j 
lems,  as  we  take  action  together.  { 


Miss  Sleeper  (Massachusetts  General;  B.S., 
M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia)  has  been 
director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  since  1946. 
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NEW  NURSES'  HOME  NOW  IN  SIGHT 


Marking  the  first  step  m a 10- 
year  $7,000,000  building  pro- 
gram to  improve  hospital  service  fa- 
cilities, the  breaking  of  the  ground 
for  the  new  nurses’  residence  took 
place  with  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  at 
the  controls  of  a steam  shovel  — 
the  first  piece  of  heavy  excavation 
equipment  to  arrive  at  the  Bulfinch 
lawn  on  Blossom  st.,  on  March  17. 

Following  the  very  important 
ground  breaking  ceremony,  lunch- 
eon was  served  to  about  60  guests 
including  representation  from  the 
Trustees,  the  Nursing  School  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  staffs  of 
Phillip’s  House,  Baker,  Vincent 
Memorial,  Out-Patient,  the  student 
class  officers,  the  Medical  group. 
Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Director  Emeri- 
tus, Miss  Ruth  Sleeper,  and  your 
president,  Anne  Lyons  Twomey  as 
Alumnae  representative. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Macomber, 
Mr.  Phillips  Ketchum  presided  at 
the  meeting.  The  following  guests 
spoke  briefly  to  the  luncheon  group: 
Miss  Ruth  Sleeper,  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  — Drs.  Walter  Bauer  and 
Edward  Churchill,  and  Miss  Sally 
Johnson. 

Since  March  17th  was  Miss  Sleep- 
er’s birthday  a beautiful  cake  was 
wheeled  in  with  a model  of  the 
residence  gracing  the  center  of  the 
I cake,  surrounded  by  lighted  candles. 
The  guests  all  joined  in  singing 
“Happy  Birthday”  one  which  Miss 
Sleeper  states  she  will  never  forget. 

The  new  home  which  will  cost 
$950,000  will  house  156  student 
and  graduate  nurses  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  lawn,  a location 


which  will  undoubtedly  save  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  commuting  time 
throughout  the  year,  and  make  for 
greater  efficiency  all  around. 

Nine  floors  will  make  up  the  new 
building,  seven  of  which  will  be 
bedrooms  set  up  as  eight  and  four 
room  suites  and  each  with  its  own 
bathroom.  The  bedroom  floors  will 
contain  a sitting  room,  kitchenette, 
a laundryette  and  a small  sunporch. 

Formal  social  rooms  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  first  floor  and  the  game 
room  will  be  on  the  roof. 

Designer  of  the  new  home  is  Mr. 
Carlton  Gaff,  noted  architect.  It  is 
expected  that  the  residence  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  within  a year, 
officials  have  announced. 

In  her  remarks  at  the  “Ground 
Breaking  Luncheon”  Miss  Johnson 
roundly  praised  the  trustees,  point- 
ing out  that  the  largest  share  of 
credit  for  the  new  Nurses  Home  is 
due  them  for  their  vision  in  plan- 
ning and  understanding. 

Her  talk  which  follows,  also  in- 
cludes interesting  anecdotes  pre- 
sented in  her  own  delightful  man- 
ner: 

“About  two  weeks  ago  when  I 
responded  to  a ring  of  the  telephone 
I heard  Miss  Sleeper  say,  T have 
great  news.’  In  response  to  my, 
‘What  is  it?’  she  replied,  ‘We  are 
breaking  ground  for  the  Nurses 
Residence  on  March  17th.’  We 
talked  for  a minute,  saying  the 
things  two  such  vitally  interested 
persons  would  say.  When  I replaced 
the  receiver  I was  alone  and  had 
time  to  enjoy  my  reactions.  My  first 
was  a spontaneous  and  rather  ex- 
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AT  GROUND-BREAKING  CEREMONIES  FOR  THE 
NEW  NURSES'  HOME 


Representing  the  M.G.H.  School  of  Nursing  at  the  ceremonies,  Miss 
Sleeper  is  shown  seated  at  the  controls  of  a steam  shovel,  the  first  piece 
of  heavy  earth  excavating  equipment  to  arrive  on  the  Bulfinch  lawn. 


First  ground  is  broken  while  enthusiastic  M.G.H.  officials  watch,  marking  the  beginning 
of  the  first  major  step  in  recent  years  to  increase  facilities  at  the  Hospital. 


uberant  one  of  great  joy.  Over  and 
over  raced  through  my  mind  the 
couplet  spoken  by  a spinster  of  un- 
certain age  on  the  morning  of  her 
long  delayed  wedding  day: 

‘This  is  the  day  I long  have 
sought 

And  mourned  because  1 found 
it  not.’ 

But  soon  there  was  a second  re- 
action — a deep  feeling  of  grati- 
tude; gratitude  to  those  whose  gifts 
had  made  it  possible  to  build  the 
first  unit  of  a Residence  for  Nurses 
which  would  be  a delight  to  those 
who  occupy  it,  an  object  of  pride 
to  faculty  and  alumnae,  and  another 
evidence  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Trustees. 

During  the  life  of  the  School  the 
nurses  have  occupied  eighteen  differ- 
ent buildings.  Only  two  of  them 
were  built  as  nurses’  residences  — 
the  Thayer  seventy  years  ago;  the 
Walcott  House  forty  years  ago  (the 
latter  still  being  called  ‘The  New 
Home’).  The  others  were  pri- 
marily built  for  hospital  patients  or 
for  private  dwellings.  The  majority 
of  the  buildings  which  have  housed 
nurses  were  already  on  land  pur- 
chased for  the  expansion  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

And  now  we  wish  the  site  of  the 
Charles  Street  Jail!  The  ‘Lampoon 
Number’  of  the  ‘Hospital  News’ 
(No.  97A,  February,  1951)  states 
that  the  present  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  sections  of  the 
jail  is  perfect  for  the  housing  of 
nurses.  It  suggests  that  the  graduates, 
being  older  and  steady,  would  be 
housed  on  the  ground  floor  where 
the  trusties  now  are,  the  students 
in  the  regular  cell-blocks,  and  the 


“probies”  in  the  solitary  confine- 
ment section.  Even  a suitable  social 
room  is  available.  ‘No.  97A’  sug- 
gests that  the  prisoners’  interroga- 
tion room,  with  its  glaring  lights  and 
forbidding  atmosphere,  would  be  a 
proper  lounge  for  male  callers. 

But  we  hope  it  will  not  continue 
to  be  necessary  to  house  nurses  as 
in  the  past.  We  dare  to  hope  that 
the  day  soon  will  come  when  philan- 
thropic men  and  women  will  believe 
that  residences  for  nurses  are  worthy 
objects  of  their  gifts.  May  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  be  the 
recipient  of  gifts  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  its  Nurses  Residence. 
Such  gifts  would  be  a deserved  re- 
ward to  Miss  Sleeper  for  the  con- 
vincing manner  in  which  she  has 
presented  the  need.  They  would  be 
a deserved  reward  to  the  Trustees 
for  their  persistent  efforts  which 
have  made  the  Ground  Breaking 
Ceremony  of  today  a reality.” 


ASSOCIATION  BENEFITS  BY 
RUBENSTEIN  CONCERT 

As  a result  of  the  Artur  Ruben- 
stein  concert  that  was  sponsored  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  the  alum- 
nae funds  were  increased  by  $350. 
We  were  allowed  1/3  on  every  ticket 
which  we  sold  and  all  tickets  were 
sold  at  box  office  prices.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  concert  was  not  as 
great  as  we  had  hoped,  but  every- 
one who  attended  received  a real 
feast  of  good  music.  It  was  worth 
braving  the  storm  of  rain  and  sleet. 
We  were  especially  grateful  to  Mr. 
Aaron  Richmond  who  was  so  help- 
ful in  guiding  us  in  our  plans. 
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DR.  WATKINS  REPORTS  ON 
THE  BAY  STATE  MEDICAL 
REHABILITATION  CLINIC 

At  the  February  Alumnae  Meet- 
ing the  Association  again  welcomed 
senior  students  and  their  advisors  to 
its  annual  Senior  Night. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Watkins,  speaker 
of  the  evening,  explained  some  of 
the  history  and  functions  of  the  Bay 
State  Medical  Rehabilitation  Clinic, 
which  opened  in  June,  1951.  The 
Clinic,  a non-profit  one,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  “Easter  Seal  Agency,” 
or  the  Bay  State  Society  for  the 
Crippled  and  Handicapped,  Inc., 
and  is  the  result  of  long  thought  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Hospital  and 
the  Society.  The  result  benefits  the 
hospital  by  increasing  its  facilities, 
and  the  Clinic  by  its  connection  with 
a general  hospital,  although  it  is  a 
function  of  the  community,  and 
completely  independent  of  the  hos- 
pital. A gift  from  a charitable  or- 
ganization enabled  the  preparation 
of  the  facilities,  and  the  search  for 
a suitable  location  ended  when  the 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Gene- 
ral Hospital  donated  former  Ward 
I,  the  old  Orthopedic  Ward. 

The  purpose  of  the  Clinic  is  to 
offer  the  care  and  help  needed  be- 
yond hospitalization  in  assisting  the 
handicapped  to  return  to  as  normal 
and  useful  life  as  is  possible  within 
the  scope  of  their  disabilities.  It 
contains  both  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel for  complete  medical  evalua- 
tion, physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  and  rehabilitation  social 
service  and  counseling. 

Patients  may  be  sent  by  outside 
physicians  and  hospitals  to  any  part 
of  the  MGH  in  order  that  they  may 


receive  the  Clinic  care,  or  they  may 
be  referred  to  the  Clinic  if  they  are 
already  inside  the  hospital,  and  be- 
cause facilities  are  unavailable  else- 
where, patients  may  be  sent  from 
anywhere  in  the  country  by  The 
United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and 
Relief  Fund,  or  they  may  be  ambu- 
latory patients  referred  by  their  own 
physicians. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  physical 
plant  of  the  Bay  State  Rehabilita- 
tion Clinic.  It  is  located  between 
Phillips  House  and  the  Gardner 
Building,  and  can  be  reached  by  an 
entrance  from  Charles  Street,  or 
from  within  the  hospital  through 
the  Vincent  Building.  The  first  large 
room  contains  gymnasium  equip- 
ment — parallel  bars,  mats,  prac- 
tice flight  of  stairs,  etc.  where  para- 
plegics, amputees  and  polio  patients 
can  practice  progressive  resistance 
exercises  and  group  activities.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  building  is  a 
well  equipped  occupational  therapy 
department  and  shop,  where  patients 
can  develop  various  manual  skills, 
build  up  a work  tolerance,  and  start 
to  train  for  an  occupation.  There  is 
also  a completely  equipped  model 
kitchen,  where  the  woman  patient  | 
can  learn  to  reassume  household  j 

tasks.  ' 

Dr.  Watkins  gave  a few  case  his-  , 

tories  illustrating  results  which  are  | 

being  obtained.  Here  the  paraplegic  | 
or  hemiplegic  can  be  given  diag- 
nostic as  well  as  theraputic  service.  i 
Proper  facilities  are  available,  so  i 
that  the  patient  can  be  reeducated  to  ; 
do  as  much  as  is  possible  for  him- 
self without  danger.  He  can  work 
in  a group  and  observe  other’s  pro- 
gress as  well  as  his  own,  with  fre- 
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quent  rest  periods.  Other  hospital 
industries  are  utilized,  as  well,  for 
rehabilitation  so  that  a carpenter, 
for  instance,  might  find  opportunity 
in  the  Carpenter  Shop.  Amputees 
are  kept  in  the  hospital  and  sent 
to  the  Clinic  until  they  are  used  to 
their  prostheses,  with  resultingly 
fewer  returning  to  the  hospital  be- 
cause of  contractures. 

In  the  short  time  that  it  has  been 
in  existence  the  Bay  State  Medical 
Rehabilitation  Clinic  has  surely  had 
many  of  its  efforts  rewarded  and 
produced  some  very  encouraging 
results.  It  should  be  very  interesting 
to  watch  its  work  in  the  next  few 
years  as  it  continues  its  good  work. 


Dr.  Watkins  is  Chief  of  Physical  Medicine 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
Medical  Director  of  the  Bay  State  Medical 
Rehabilitation  Clinic. 


MARY  ELLA  CHAYER  (1910) 
SPEAKS  AT  THE  MARCH 
ALUMNAE  MEETING 

Mary  Ella  Chayer  was  our  speaker 
at  the  March  Alumnae  meeting. 
Miss  Chayer  told  of  her  recent  ex- 
periences in  Japan  sponsored  by  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  Allied 
Powers  in  the  Far  East  Command. 
She  was  one  of  seventeen  educators 
selected  to  be  consultants  to  the 
thirteen  leading  universities  in  Japan 
responsible  for  the  education  of 
school  and  college  personnel.  The 
entire  group  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  Japanese  who  were 
gracious,  hospitable  and  eager  for 
help. 

Institutes  for  Educational  Leader- 
ship were  operated  in  the  five  cen- 
ters of  culture  in  Japan  — Sendai, 


Kyoto,  Tokyo,  Heroshima  and  Fu- 
kuoka. These  Insitutes  were  pre- 
ceded by  an  Education  Commission 
of  Twenty-seven  educational  lead- 
ers who  had  worked  with  Japanese 
educators  in  the  production  of  a new 
blueprint  for  education  in  the  new 
Japan.  The  recommendations  of  this 
Commission  were  accepted  both  by 
educational  leaders  and  the  Civil 
Information  and  Education  Section 
of  the  Occupation. 

Following  this  report,  leading 
universities  were  asked  to  indicate 
what  further  leadership  they  would 
like  from  American  educators. 
Therefore  the  consultants  sent  out 
were  the  direct  result  of  invitations 
from  the  thirteen  universities  men- 
tioned. 

Miss  Chayer  was  sent  to  offer 
leadership  in  the  preparation  of 
nurses  who  would  later  set  up  simi- 
lar institutes  for  the  preparation  of 
health  educators  in  their  respective 
prefectures. 

In  many  schools  in  Japan  the 
nurse  is  almost  the  only  woman 
worker,  since  most  of  the  teachers 
are  men.  In  a few  elementary  schools 
the  ratio  of  women  to  men  is  50/50, 
but  this  is  still  a rare  occurrence. 

There  are  some  300,000  nurses 
in  Japan,  but  as  in  America  many 
of  them  are  married  and  otherwise 
inactive.  Their  education  for  the 
most  part  has  been  theoretical,  but 
during  the  occupation  new  plans 
have  been  accepted  and  written  into 
the  law,  providing  for  two  classes  of 
nursing  — Class  A schools  offering 
a three  year  curriculum  of  theory 
and  practice  to  full  high  school 
graduates,  and  Class  B schools  offer- 
ing a two  year  program  to  Junior 
high  school  graduates.  There  are  six 
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schools  of  nursing  which  are  used 
as  demonstration  centers  for  the 
development  of  the  new  curriculum. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  Japanese  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation today  is  for  strong  leader- 
ship in  nursing  education  in  the 
development  of  a pattern  of  nursing 
education  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
congested  population  of  over  80,- 
000,000  in  a country  the  size  of 
California. 

★ ★ ★ 

A man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong  which  is  but  say- 
ing, in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  today 
than  he  was  yesterday. — Alexander  Pope 

★ ★ ★ 

The  true  test  of  Civilization  is,  not  the 
census,  not  the  size  of  cities,  not  the  crops 
— but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns  out. 
— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

★ ★ ★ 

'Never  are  we  so  poor  as  men  want  to 
make  us.  Always  we  have  the  wealth  which 
we  are,  the  beauty  which  we  live. — Ernest 
Toller 


M.G.H.  BANK  TYPING  BLOOD 
FOR  ALL  THE  HOSPITAL 
FAMILY 

The  Blood  Bank  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  all  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Hospital  to  have  their  blood 
typed. 

Both  the  hospital  and  the  individ- 
ual will  benefit  from  this  typing  pro- 
gram. It  will  provide  the  Hospital 
with  a large  group  of  available 
donors  in  any  emergency  and  the 
individual  will  be  provided  with  a 
reliable  record  of  his  blood  type. 
This  would  be  useful  in  the  event 
of  any  unexpected  illness  or  injury 
which  may  require  transfusions. 

★ ★ ★ 

A man  who  desires  to  help  others  by  coun- 
sel or  deed  will  refrain  from  dwelling  on 
men's  faults,  and  will  speak  but  sparingly  of 
human  weaknesses.  But  he  will  speak  at 
large  of  man's  virtue  and  power,  and  the 
tneans  of  perfecting  the  same,  that  thus  men 
may  endeavor  joyously  to  live,  so  far  as  in 
them  lies  after  the  commandment  of  reason. 
— Spinoza 


SALLY  JOHNSON  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

The  Sally  Johnson  Scholarship  is  now  available  to  Alumnae  members. 
Graduates  of  the  School  who  have  had  one  year’s  graduate  nurse  experi- 
ence, who  plan  to  take  a full-time  collegiate  program  in  nursing,  and  who 
plan  to  stay  in  nursing  for  a reasonable  length  of  time  will  be  considered. 

At  present  one  scholarship  of  250  dollars  is  available.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  Sally  Johnson  Scholarship  Committee,  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation Office,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

EILEEN  WOLSELEY,  Chairman 
JESSIE  STEWART 
JEANNE  ROSS 
RUTH  WHEELER 
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NEW  NURSES  RESIDENCE 


As  of  April  15,  1952,  $4,849.13  had  been  received  by  the 
Treasurer’s  Office.  In  addition,  pledges  of  $2,082  have  been 
made. 

A gift  of  $25  was  made  by  the  Worcester  County  MGH 
Club  and  the  Classes  of  September  1951  and  March  1952  have 
given  $407.40.  Otherwise  300  Alumnae  members  have  con- 
tributed the  cash  amount  received. 

Wouldn’t  those  of  you  who  haven’t  given  to  the  Fund  like 
to  make  a gift?  Just  use  the  blank  below. 

M.  G.  H NURSES  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

In  consideration  of  the  gifts  of  others  for  the  same  purpose,  I 
(we)  hereby  contribute  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 

the  sum  of Dollars  $ enclosed  herewith, 

and  pledge Dollars  ($ ) to  be  paid  the 


Name  (Please  print) 
Address 


Contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  Please  make  checks 
payable  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  mail  to 
Treasurer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  45  Milk  Street,  Bos- 
ton 9,  Mass. 


Fund 


month  of 


1952,  1953  and  1954. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  LADIES 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  TO 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

As  the  Alumnae  Association  rep- 
resentative, I was  elected  a member 
of  this  Committee  in  September 
1951.  The  Committee  meets  one 
morning  a month,  except  during  the 
summer,  in  Miss  Sleeper’s  office. 
The  1 8 members  represent  graduates 
of  the  School,  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, the  Medical  Staff  (woman 
member),  the  Boston  V.N.A.,  Rad- 
clilfe  College,  Simmons  College,  and 
of  course  Miss  Sleeper,  ex  officio. 

The  committee  as  a whole  con- 
tains several  sub-committees;  these 
smaller  groups  become  active  as  the 
need  arises:  for  example,  the  com- 
mittee concerned  with  extra-curric- 
ular activities  of  students;  housing, 
especially  in  connection  with  the 
new  building  program;  committee 
organization  plans. 

In  the  fall.  Miss  Sleeper  gave  an 
all-too-brief  account  of  her  summer 
visit  to  nursing  schools  in  England 
and  Europe;  she  outlined  the  several 
types  of  educational  programs  point- 
ing out  some  aspects  which  could 
well  be  used  in  schools  in  the  U.S. 

At  one  meeting,  a student  nurse, 
class  of  March  1952,  discussed  the 
need  of  the  student  for  a special 
program  of  participation  in  the  fields 
of  art,  literature,  music,  home-mak- 
ing, and  sports.  This  program  is 
called  “Broader  Horizons;”  it  is 
planned  by  the  students  with  faculty 
guidance;  its  weekly  and  monthly 
activities  are  posted  on  a large  bul- 
letin board  outside  the  nurses’  din- 
ing room.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
program  is  financed  by  the  Student 
Association  with  money  from  stu- 
dent activities  fees,  augmented  when 


necessary  by  fudge  and  brownie 
sales  in  the  hospital.  Being  a stu- 
dent Association  project,  every  stu- 
dent nurse  is  eligible  to  participate 
in  her  field  of  interest. 

Miss  Sleeper  has  presented  re- 
ports and  graphs  to  show  the  status 
of  the  School  and  proposed  changes. 
The  enrollment  has  increased;  395 
students  in  September  1950,  and 
466  in  September  1951.  The  first 
class  to  graduate  under  the  new  plan, 
class  of  September  1951,  took  two 
graduate-nurse  qualifying  examina- 
tions, one  at  the  beginning  of  their 
internship  period,  the  second  at  the 
end;  that  is,  after  the  last  eight 
months.  The  faculty  of  the  School 
was  pleased  at  the  growth  which  was 
evident  in  medical  and  surgical  nurs- 
ing. Other  School  developments, 
stated  briefly,  include  the  following: 

Boston  University  School  of  Nurs- 
ing sent  its  first  group  of  graduate 
nurses  for  advanced  nursing  prac- 
tice to  the  hospital  in  September. 

The  5 year  program  with  Rad- 
cliffe  College  has  twenty-six  stu- 
dents enrolled. 

A successful  affiliation  for  attend- 
ant nurses  is  being  carried  on  with 
the  Household  Nursing  Association. 

Baker  Memorial  is  pioneering  in 
the  team  plan  for  nursing  service; 
besides  carrying  out  this  plan,  a 
course  for  team  leaders  has  been 
given. 

Phillips  House  has  sponsored  two 
valuable  refresher  courses  for  grad- 
uate nurses. 

A unique  opportunity  has  been 
offered  members  of  the  Committee 
to  observe  the  School  in  action. 
Each  member  received  a detailed 
outline  of  a portion  of  the  formal 
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classes  in  the  curriculum,  including 
hours  of  lectures  by  doctors  and 
nurses’  follow-up  classes  in  nursing 
care,  ward  teaching  groups,  hours 
for  morning  visits  to  the  wards  with 
the  supervisor.  Also  conference 
hours  to  study  the  plan  of  rotation 
of  students  during  their  course,  the 
use  of  films  and  discussion,  and  the 
broadest  schedule  — the  over-all 
planning  of  the  entire  School  pro- 
gram of  formal  classes  for  MGH 
students  and  affiliates.  Committee 
members  indicated  their  choices  of 
visits  and  are  to  report  the  results 
on  a suggested  outline  which  was 
furnished  by  the  School.  The  com- 
bined reports  will  be  studied  with 
interest  at  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Committee.  Attendance  at  classes, 
visiting  the  wards  etc.  has  been  very 
enlightening  and  the  opportunity  for 
doing  so,  greatly  appreciated. 

Membership  in  the  Committee 
brings  a series  of  most  interesting 
and  informative  meetings,  with  free 
discussion  of  problems.  It  involves 
also,  an  opportunity  to  offer  opinions 
or  suggestions  by  people  outside  the 
hospital  community,  but  whose  pro- 
fessional interests  coincide  at  some 


point  with  the  major  objectives  of 
the  School  of  Nursing. 

BARBARA  WILLIAMS  ’20 


VISITING  HOURS  LIBERALIZED 
AT  M.G.H. 

Members  of  the  Alumnae  may 
have  heard  of  the  additions  being 
made  in  the  physical  plant  of  the 
M.G.H.  but  another  revolutionary 
change  has  been  undertaken  re- 
cently — patients  visiting  hours. 

On  Jan.  21  visiting  hours  were 
extended  and  regulations  limiting 
the  number  of  visitors  were  relaxed. 

Adult  patients  in  the  wards  and 
semi-private  rooms  now  may  re- 
ceive visitors  at  any  time  between 
the  hours  of  1 P.M.  and  8 P.M. 

Obstetrical  patients  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  still  limited  to  two 
visitors  at  a time.  This  is  the  result 
of  a state  regulation. 

Hospital  authorities  have  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  visitors  will 
be  guided  by  their  suggestions  and 
will  make  sure  that  patients  do  not 
become  over  tired  and  confused  by 
too  many  visitors  who  may  un- 
wittingly stay  too  long. 
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ADELE  L.  CORKUM,  Class  of  1934 


# • « 


We  PteMHt 

MISS  ADELE  L.  CORKUM  '34 

by  ALMA  CADY  PHILLIPS 


When  we  see  Miss  Corkum  effi- 
ciently working  in  various  places  at 
our  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal, we  are  immediately  aware  of  an 
interested,  well-prepared,  kind  nurse 
who  seems  so  capable  in  any  situa- 
tion which  may  arise.  So  valuable 
a person  is  seldom  found  as  it  takes 
time,  long  hours  of  study,  experi- 
ence in  many  positions  and  love  of 
her  profession  to  achieve  the  ability 
which  Miss  Corkum  possesses. 

After  graduating  February  1 1 , 
1934,  she  became  a staff  nurse  at 
the  Baker  Memorial  Hospital  for 
about  3 weeks.  Then  she  accepted 
a position  as  staff  nurse  on  old  Ward 
E.  Being  eager  to  render  the  best 
nursing  care  possible  to  so  many 
critically  ill  patients,  (and  we  who 
remember  old  Ward  E can  easily 
recall  those  hectic  days)  won  her 
the  position  of  Head  Nurse  in  July, 
1934.  Any  one  assigned  to  Ward  E 
for  duty  soon  learned  that  their  head 
nurse  gave  them  instruction  and 
supervision  which  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten and  to  become  a real  sound 
basis  for  their  future  experience. 
On  May  8,  1939  Miss  Corkum  tried 
a new  experience,  that  of  substitu- 
ting for  night  supervisor,  which  she 
did  until  October  when  she  was  wel- 
comed back  to  Ward  E.  with  open 
arms  by  her  fellow  workers. 

Ward  E was  soon  to  be  dissolved. 
When  the  George  Robert  White 
Building  was  opened.  White  7,  which 
was  an  East  Surgical  Female  Ward, 


was  fortunate  in  receiving  Miss  Cor- 
kum for  the  head  nurse.  This  assign- 
ment terminated  December  31,  1940 
as  she  became  Assistant  Night 
Supervisor  until  August  3,  1942. 
That  summer  Miss  Corkum  con- 
tinued her  studies  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  October  of  the  same  year 
she  became  Surgical  Supervisor,  but 
again  continued  her  post  graduate 
classes  at  Boston  University  in  the 
spring  semester  starting  January, 
1945.  Here  she  received  prepara- 
tion for  a new  field,  that  of  teaching 
Surgical  Nursing  classes. 

For  the  past  five  years  Miss  Cor- 
kum has  been  Supervisor  and  In- 
structor of  Gynecology  at  the  Vin- 
cent Memorial  Hospital.  In  spite 
of  her  busy  days,  she  has  found  time 
for  many  other  activities.  She  has 
always  been  active  in  our  Alumnae 
Association;  serving  on  the  Mem- 
bership Committee  for  several  years, 
then  on  the  Hospitality  Committee 
— often  shouldering  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  this  committee  alone. 
At  present  she  is  Treasurer  of  our 
Alumnae  Association,  devoting 
many  hours  willingly  to  the  needs 
of  this  office. 

At  the  time  of  the  Alumnae 
Bazaar  for  the  Sally  Johnson 
Scholarship  Fund,  Miss  Corkum  was 
a tireless  worker,  always  having  an 
answer  to  the  many  needs  for  this 
very  successful  event.  Game  nights, 
sponsored  by  the  Alumnae,  found 
Miss  Corkum  working  tirelessly  to 
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make  them  a complete  success. 

The  student  nurses  of  our  Hos- 
pital know  that  Miss  Corkum  is 
their  stalwart  leader  when  organiz- 
ing their  Christmas  Carol  programs. 
Being  Faculty  Advisor  to  the  Stu- 
dent Council,  she  enables  the  stu- 
dent nurses  to  know,  appreciate,  and 
pattern  themselves  after  a most  val- 
uable graduate.  Miss  Corkum  has 
served  on  many  student  activities  — 
such  as  plays,  dances,  game  nights 
sponsored  by  the  students,  and 
various  social  teas.  She  has  also 
offered  the  students  a social  outlet 
by  inviting  them  to  teas  which  she 
has  planned  to  celebrate  special  oc- 
casions. 

Until  recently.  Miss  Corkum  was 
supervisor  of  the  Central  Supply 
Room,  the  Emergency  Ward  and  the 
Vincent  Memorial  Hospital;  each 
being  a full  time  assignment  in  itself. 
Because  of  her  experience  in  the 
Central  Supply  Room,  Miss  Cor- 
kum proved  to  be  most  useful  in 
the  planning,  preparing  and  pack- 
ing supplies  for  stock-piling  at  Mc- 
Lean Hospital  in  preparation  for  any 
disaster  which  the  future  might 


bring.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
how  the  versatility  of  her  experience 
coupled  with  her  easy  adaptibility 
and  eternal  willingness  have  demon- 
strated their  worth. 

Miss  Corkum  has  many  friends 
to  whom  she  is  very  loyal.  All  of 
us  who  have  the  good  fortune 
of  her  friendship  realize  there  are 
few  who  have  such  an  intent  in- 
terest in  our  welfare.  She  is  never 
too  busy  to  be  thoughtful,  under- 
standing and  helpful. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  express  prop- 
er appreciation  of  so  valuable  a per- 
son. One  can  list  her  positions  in 
nursing  and  enumerate  her  activities 
to  some  degree,  but  only  those  who 
have  come  in  personal  contact  with 
“Corkie”  can  truly  sense  her  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  her  deep 
concern  for  individuals,  and  her 
tireless  efforts  to  fulfill  their  seem- 
ingly insignificant  requests  and  de- 
sires. The  sick,  cantancerous,  older 
ladies;  the  bewildered,  inexperienc- 
ed, younger  students;  the  most  re- 
mote acquaintances,  if  in  trouble  or 
need,  are  sure  to  be  beneficiaries 
of  her  kindly,  “motherly”  interest. 


T.  J.  NOONAN  CO. 

MEDICAL  - SURGICAL  - HOSPITAL 
LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 
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HoltUeA  , , , 

TANGO  CLOSE! 

by  MARGUERITE  BOURGEOIS,  '36 


WITH  the  dance,  let  joy 
be  unrestrained — ” Shakes- 
peare never  spoke  truer  words  than 
when  he  described  the  spirit  of  the 
dance.  One  of  my  earliest  and  most 
vivid  recollections  is  of  a roomful 
of  gay,  laughing  couples  gyrating 
swiftly  to  the  spirited  strains  of  the 
Polka  or  Polish  Mazurka.  It  seems 
that  our  kitchen  afforded  more  floor 
space  than  any  other  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; so  at  any  festive  occasion 
— wedding,  christening,  holiday  — 
the  crowd  invariably  gravitated  to 
our  house  for  dancing.  We  always 
had  musical  instruments  of  various 
sorts  at  home,  too,  and  in  my  rever- 
ies while  listening  I tended  to  visual- 
ize dance  sequences.  Hence  in  my 
youth  I was  attracted  to  a study  of 
ballet.  Certain  of  these  ballet  exer- 
cises I have  retained  to  the  present 
day  as  helpful  training  for  social  or 
ballroom  dancing.  Because  of  ex- 
treme shyness  my  dancing  may  have 
ended  there,  except  for  my  sister’^ 
influence.  Together  we  were  per- 
mitted many  liberties  which  we 
would  probably  have  been  denied 
alone  — such  as  attending  public 
dances.  I was  slow  to  pick  up  steps 
and  attract  partners,  but  she  drilled 
me  privately  and  with  some  success 
so  as  to  keep  up  my  interest  and 
promote  hers.  Marriage  brought  new 
interests  and  responsibilities  to  both 
of  us.  My  husband  and  I found 
classical  rather  than  popular  music 
more  to  our  taste  and  we  danced 
only  occasionally  for  social  reasons. 


With  the  onset  of  World  War  II, 
however,  as  the  tempo  of  living  in 
general  increased,  we  joined  the 
crowds  who  danced  for  emotional 
release.  Thus  I came  in  contact  with 
many  excellent  partners  and  again 
became  interested  in  social  dancing. 
It  was  not  until  last  Fall,  however, 
that  I decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  We  were  expected  to  attend  a 
formal  dinner  dance  in  New  York 
so  at  my  suggestion  we  signed  up 
with  the  Arthur  Murray  Studios  for 
a “few  brush  up  lessons.”  This  is 
where  my  hobby  really  assumed 
serious  proportions. 

One  of  the  first  questions  my 
dance  instructor  asked  me  was  why 
I wanted  to  take  lessons.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  there  were  so 
many  reasons  other  than  the  desire 
to  improve  ones  technique  and 
bring  it  up  to  date.  Social  pressure, 
perhaps,  still  ranks  first  — especially 
for  those  who  haven’t  mastered  the 
fundamentals.  Most  people  sooner 
or  later  feel  frustrated  if  they  can’t 
dance.  Many  older  people,  especial- 
ly men,  feel  inadequate  at  social 
affairs  connected  with  their  busi- 
nesses or  professions  unless  they 
can  at  least  execute  a few  simple 
dance  steps  gracefully.  With  the 
young  it  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  become  popular  — and  who 
doesn’t  enjoy  popularity?  The  out- 
comes of  dancing  perhaps  do  as 
much  to  improve  one’s  social  status 
as  dancing  itself.  With  the  assur- 
ance gained  in  doing  something 
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well,  awkwardness  and  shyness  tend 
to  disappear.  Most  dancers  become 
meticulous  dressers,  interesting  con- 
versationalists, desirable  social  com- 
panions. 

Dancing  was  early  recognized  as 
good  physical  exercise  and  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  maintaining  a 
healthy,  well-cordinated  body.  Very 
few  muscles  remain  unused  and  the 
circulatory,  respiratory,  and  diges- 
tive systems  are  generally  improved. 
Today  rehabilitation  of  paralytic 
patients  or  amputees  is  often  has- 
tened this  way  while  the  obese  find 
it  a pleasant  and  effective  way  of 
reducing  weight  and  the  under- 
developed a means  of  body  build- 
ing. The  release  from  emotional  and 
nervous  tension  afforded  by  this 
pleasant  pastime  should  not  be  un- 
derestimated. Many  physicians  re- 
commend it  as  a form  of  relaxation 
for  tense  individuals  or  healthful 
companionship  for  unattached  and 
lonely  patients  particularly  in  the 
older  age  groups. 

The  dances  themselves  may  be 
considered  a mirror  of  the  times 
in  which  they  flourish.  They  answer 
an  elemental  human  desire  for  a 
form  of  organized  bodily  motion  to 
match  in  intensity  the  physical  rigors 
or  spiritual  needs  of  the  moment, 
and  new  ones  supplant  the  old  as 
these  conditions  change.  Each  dance, 
like  clothing,  hats  and  dietary  habits 
likewise  reflects  the  tastes,  outlook 
and  even  sometimes  philosophic 
judgment  of  the  dancer.  The  nine- 
teenth century  waltz,  though  at  first 
frowned  upon  for  its  daring  “em- 
brace position,”  perfectly  suited  the 
gentility  of  the  Victorian  era.  Simi- 
larly, the  increased  tempo  of  the 
polka  took  the  public  by  storm  in 


the  years  of  quickening  history  that 
led  up  to  1848.  The  courtly  minuet 
of  Louis  VX  may  be  described  as  a 
perfect  expression  of  an  age  in  which 
deportment  was  most  sedulously 
cultivated  and  most  brilliantly  pol- 
ished. Wherever  physical  isolation 
or  the  ardors  of  living  have  fostered 
the  development  of  the  community 
spirit,  the  dances  in  vogue  have  been 
of  the  group,  or  square,  variety; 
such  as  barn  dancing  or  folk  danc- 
ing. 

In  America  dance  fashions  have 
shown  the  same  fidelity  to  historic 
currents.  While  the  waltz  was  firmly 
entrenched  among  English  descen- 
dents  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
great  waves  of  immigration  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  simultane- 
ously introducing  the  Bohemian 
polka,  the  quadrille  from  Nor- 
mandy, Hungary’s  galop,  the  Schot- 
tische  from  Scotland,  and  the  ma- 
zurka and  polanaise  of  Poland. 
These  were  mixed  with  the  native 
square  dance  and  the  Paul  Jones  to 
form  a true  dance  melting  pot. 

The  era  of  modern  American 
dancing  began  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  ragtime  — which  had 
been  around  all  along  — was  ab- 
ruptly discovered.  Ragtime’s  popu- 
larity gave  birth  to  the  first  jazz 
steps,  the  bunny  hug  and  grizzly 
bear. 

The  Latin  - American  dances, 
principally  the  tango,  rhumba  and 
samba  appeared  when  the  United 
States  and  Hollywood  jointly  dis- 
covered South  America.  They  mirror 
an  important  era  of  inter-American 
commerce  when  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  the  Good  Neighbor 
policy  stimulated  imports  of  Latin- 
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The  author  and  dancing  instructor. 


American  culture  as  well  as  pro- 
1 duce. 

Probably  more  people  in  the 
, United  States  engage  in  dancing 
than  in  any  other  recreation,  and 
for  good  reason.  Dancing  can  be 
I vigorous  or  gentle,  fast  or  slow, 
i ' suited  to  the  old  or  young.  It  is 
Lt  easily  accessible  and  the  cost  can 
'J  be  made  to  fit  the  pocketbook.  For 
1 the  uninitiated  a round  of  the  local 
t|  dance  studios  might  prove  helpful. 
Dancing  lessons  at  a studio  may 
seem  expensive  at  first  but  a more 
tj  accurate  knowledge  of  the  advan- 


tages enjoyed  there  justifies  the  ad- 
ditional cost.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  one  may  be  certain  of  the  best 
instruction  available  and  courteous 
attention  to  individual  needs,  the 
general  atmosphere  of  a larger  studio 
reproduces  more  accurately  condi- 
tions of  the  standard  dance  hall. 
More  partners  are  available,  group 
activity  is  planned,  and  advanced 
students  are  at  times  segregated  from 
beginners  to  make  each  more  com- 
fortable in  his  own  class.  Pupils  of 
dancing  feel  freer  to  mix  with 

— please  turn  to  page  3 1 
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The  student  events  at  M.G.H. 
have  been  and  are  still  keeping  pace 
with  the  familiar  title  of  the  song, 
“June  is  Bustin’  Out  All  Over.” 

One  of  the  biggest  projects  has 
been  that  of  raising  sufficient  fi- 
nances to  send  Miss  M.  Ward  and 
Miss  E.  Hutchinson  as  our  two 
M.G.H.  representatives  to  the  Bien- 
nial Nursing  Convention  which  is 
being  held  in  Atlantic  City,  June 
16th -20th.  On  April  16th  Game 
Night  was  held  in  the  Doctor’s 
Cafeteria  where  many  spent  an  en- 
joyable evening.  All  types  of  card 
games  came  into  play  and  occupied 
a large  group  of  the  patrons.  Those 
who  were  not  so  fond  of  card  games 
soon  became  engrossed  with  Chinese 
checkers,  parchesi,  regular  check- 
ers, etc.  Refreshments  were  sold  to 
provide  quick  energy  for  fast  work- 
ing minds.  A white  elephant  sale 
which  offered  many  lovely  handmade 
articles  took  place  in  early  May. 
This  helped  to  eliminate  much  pon- 
dering and  many  shopping  trips  to 
crowded  department  stores  to  find 
the  appropriate  Mother’s  Day  gift. 

A long  awaited  event  took  place 
at  12:30  P.M.  on  March  17th.  Yes, 
this  was  the  time  and  the  day  of 
ground  breaking  for  a new  nurses’ 
home.  According  to  the  present 
plans,  it  is  to  contain  seven  floors 
and  will  have  a 150  bed  capacity. 
The  rooms  are  arranged  in  con- 
venient three  room  suites  and  there 
is  to  be  a roof  rumpus  room  also. 
The  present  night  nurses  have  not 
been  appreciating  the  noise  which 


accompanies  all  construction  work, 
but  then,  one  must  endure  tempor-  j 
ary  inconveniences  while  improve-  ' 
ments  are  being  made.  It  is  our  | 
hope  that  its  new  occupants  will  be  j 
able  to  move  in,  one  year  from  the  i 
date  of  the  ground  breaking. 

Broader  Horizons  has  been  most 
active  all  of  the  spring  season.  Its 
Monday  night  bridge  enthusiasts  are 
continuing  at  their  same  active  pace. 

The  Literary  Club  has  been  meet- 
ing frequently  at  the  West  End 
Branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
to  discuss  some  of  the  newest  books. 
The  Birthday  Teas  continue  to  at- 
tract great  numbers  who  come  to  i 
help  celebrate  with  those  who  are 
observing  a birthday  during  the  I 
month.  Roller  skating  fans  have  been 
having  a grand  time  at  their  newly 
organized  rollerskating  parties.  A 
very  educational  and  helpful  activity 
of  Broader  Horizons  is  the  New  j 
Voter’s  Club.  This  club  has  been  I 
holding  luncheons  during  which  a j 
member  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Massachusetts  has  been  j 
speaking  in  regards  to  the  qualifica-  I 
tions  for  voting  and  registration,  ' 
the  political  parties,  nominations, 
the  primary,  and  general  elections. 
The  voting  machinery,  ballots,  etc. 
have  been  fully  explained  so  that  i 
when  Nov.  4th  appears  we  will  | 
possess  a good  understanding  of  ! 
election  mechanisms.  j 

Thus  you  can  see  that  with  the  I 
help  of  our  Faculty  and  friends  we 
M.G.H.  students  are  keeping  pace 
with  the  blooming  blossoms  of  June. 
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JOSEPHINE  FARNHAM  DREW 
(Class  of  1889) 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  nursing 
and  one  of  the  eldest  of  our  Alum- 
nae, Miss  Josephine  Farnham  Drew 
died  on  March  12,  following  an 
accident  five  days  earlier.  She  was 
93  oh  Dec.  3,  1951. 

Honored  by  the  QUARTERLY 
in  “We  Present”  by  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  R.N., 
(Class  of  1910)  in  the  December 
1951  issue.  Miss  Drew  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  class  at  the  M.G.H. 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 
to  wear  a uniform. 

After  her  graduation  in  1889, 
she  completed  a course  in  obstet- 
rical nursing  at  the  Brooklyn  Hos- 
pital and  later  became  head  nurse 
at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  (now 
the  Genesee  Hospital)  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  She  worked  with  Dr. 
Frank  Billings,  dean  of  Rush  Medi- 
cal School  and  other  prominent 
doctors  of  her  day.  She  also  worked 
in  Chicago  during  her  long  career 
in  the  profession. 

Always  an  M.G.H.  enthusiast, 
she  credited  the  Training  School  of 
Nursing  with  giving  her  a helpful 
degree  of  self-confidence  as  well  as 
a basic  nursing  education. 

SUSIE  HARTY  FLINT 
(Class  of  1897) 

Mrs.  Flint,  a daughter  of  an  Epis- 
copal Clergyman,  came  to  the  School 
from  the  island  of  Jamaica.  She 
was  one  of  the  best  nurses  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  young  women 
in  her  group.  After  graduation  she 
was  for  a time  the  nurse  in  Dr. 


Haven’s  office.  She  soon  married 
Dr.  Carlton  Flint,  a former  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  House 
Officer.  He  practiced  in  New  York. 
When  their  only  child  was  about 
two  years  old.  Dr.  Flint  was  hit  by 
a carelessly  driven  automobile  and 
fatally  injured.  Mrs.  Flint  and  her 
son  then  went  to  England  where 
she  had  a sister,  and  remained  there 
about  three  years.  They  returned  to 
take  up  residence  in  Cambridge 
where  the  son  attended  Harvard 
College  and  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  She  continued  to 
live  in  Cambridge  until  her  death 
on  April  3,  1952.  The  son  and  his 
family,  including  a son  and  daugh- 
ter, live  in  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

When  the  editors  of  the  '‘QUAR- 
TERLY RECORD”  were  gathering 
material  for  the  “Hobby  Number” 
they  learned  that  Mrs.  Flint  had  of 
late  done  considerable  weaving.  For 
years  she  was  an  expert  in  different 
forms  of  needle-work,  a skill  which 
is  rare  today.  Perhaps  an  English 
background  had  laid  a foundation 
for  her  art. 

Many  of  the  graduates  and  stu- 
dents first  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Flint  in  the  1920’s  when  she 
was  a patient  in  the  Hospital  for 
many  months.  She  had  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  an  automobile 
which  rolled  down  Mount  Vernon 
Street  after  the  brakes  slipped.  These 
young  women  soon  learned  what 
others  had  long  known,  namely  that 
Mrs.  Flint  was  a person  of  strong 
character,  real  culture,  and  great 
personal  charm. 
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EDITH  MARDEN 
(Class  of  1899) 

Miss  Edith  Marden,  72,  former 
superintendent  of  the  Waltham  Hos- 
pital and  Morton  Hospital  in  Taun- 
ton, died  March  25  at  her  home, 
392  South  Main  st.,  Cohasset. 

Born  in  Arlington,  she  was  grad- 
uated from  McLean  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  and  from  the  MGH 
School  of  Nursing  in  1899.  She  was 
also  a graduate  of  Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton Business  College, 

She  was  a charter  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministrators and  of  the  Linda  Rich- 
ards Club  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 
She  was  superintendent  of  the  Wal- 
tham Hospital  for  22  years  and 
served  as  head  of  the  Morton  Hos- 
pital until  four  years  ago  when  she 
retired. 

HANNAH  WOOD 
(Class  of  1899) 

Hannah  Wood,  of  423  East  64th 
st..  New  York  city,  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  in  1899  died  on 
Feb.  5.  She  will  be  remembered  by 
many  as  one  of  the  three  persons 
who  made  M.G.H.  caps  for  nurses. 
Hundreds  of  Alumnae  members  are 
indebted  to  Hannah  Wood  for  their 
caps,  many  of  which  are  still  in 
service. 

FRANCES  CHANDLER  POMEROY 
(Class  of  1902) 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  died  at  the  Phy- 
sicians Hospital,  Plattsburg,  New 
York  on  March  12,  1952.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  decade  be- 
ginning with  1920,  she  was  the 
superintendent  of  that  hospital. 
Much  of  her  active  nursing  was  in 
the  field  of  hospital  administration. 


She  was  superintendent  of  the  J.  B. 
Thomas  Hospital  in  Peabody,  Mass- 
achusetts and  of  the  Saranac  Hos- 
pital in  Saranac,  New  York.  Several  i 
of  the  Alumnae  became  acquainted 
with  her  when  she  returned  to  the 
Hospital  for  short  periods  as  super- 
visor in  the  nursing  office  of  the 
General  Hospital  and  as  head  nurse 
at  the  Phillips  House. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy’s  native  town  was 
Mooers,  New  York.  During  recent 
years  she  made  her  home  there,  liv-  , 
ing  with  a sister,  Mrs.  Susan  Forbes, 
who  survives  her.  | 

Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Pomeroy  ' 
will  always  remember  her  unusually  i 
gracious  manner,  one  of  quiet  dig-  | 
nity  and  true  friendliness.  This  is  a 
great  asset  in  the  field  of  hospital  ' 
administration. 

HARRIET  MABEE 
(Class  of  1903) 

Harriet  Mabee  was  the  first  of 
three  sisters  who  were  graduated  ; 
from  the  School  of  Nursing.  They 
came  from  the  Province  of  Ontario; 
eventually  all  three  returned  there. 
After  her  graduation  Harriet  Mabee 
was  a head  nurse  and  then  the  night 
supervisor.  She  held  this  position 
until  she  returned  to  Simcoe  in  1914 
to  assume  certain  family  responsi-  ; 
bilities.  After  they  were  discharged 
she  continued  to  make  her  home  i 
there  until  her  death  on  December  i 
31,  1951.  I 

In  Miss  Mabee’s  day  white  uni- 
forms were  worn  only  by  the  super- 
intendent of  nurses,  her  assistants, 
the  night  supervisor,  the  operating 
room  supervisor,  and  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  supervisor.  This  | 
custom  strongly  emphasized  the  im-  i i 
portance  of  the  wearers;  it  also  j j 
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quickly  identified  them.  When  a 
student  sighted  a white  uniform, 
her  common  reaction  was  to  seek  an 
activity  which  was  beyond  the  visi- 
tor’s field  of  vision. 

The  exception  to  the  above  prac- 
tice was  on  night  duty  during  the 
years  that  Harriet  Mabee  was  the 
night  supervisor.  Her  visit  was  an- 
ticipated with  pleasure  and  her  ar- 
rival was  welcomed  with  enthus- 
iasm. There  were  several  reasons. 
Among  the  minor  ones:  she  was  so 
handsome  in  that  white  uniform; 
she  was  almost  merry  in  manner 
although  always  dignified;  and  she 
gave  the  impression  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  work  at  night.  Among 
the  major  reasons  for  her  welcome 
were  two  important  ones:  the  stu- 
dents thought  of  her  as  a friendly 
young  woman  and  a competent 
nurse  who  came  to  the  wards  solely 
to  help  them  grow  more  competent 
during  their  terms  of  night  duty; 
and  when  her  visits  were  over  she 
left  the  students  with  an  increased 
confidence  in  their  own  latent  abili- 
ties to  become  more  competent 
nurses. 

Harriet  Mabee  was  years  ahead 
of  her  time.  When  a night  super- 
visor, she  had  not  heard  of  “Demo- 
cracy in  Education.”  Nevertheless, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  she  practiced 
the  clinical  teaching  of  nursing  ac- 
cording to  many  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  that  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. 

MINNIE  MacGREGOR 
(Class  of  1906) 

Miss  MacGregor  was  a graduate 
of  the  McLean  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  before  she  entered  the 
j Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
f School.  She  is  remembered  as  a 


head  nurse  on  Ward  28  and  Ward 
C.  Later  she  went  into  private  duty 
nursing  and  soon  assumed  the  care 
of  a patient  who  became  a life-long 
invalid.  Miss  MacGregor  remained 
with  her  until  the  patient’s  death 
about  six  years  ago.  She  then  went 
to  live  with  a sister  in  Winchester. 
It  was  there  she  died  on  January 
15,  1952. 

Ward  28  was  a ward  to  which 
one  from  every  group  of  proba- 
tioners was  assigned;  fortunate  was 
the  one  who  began  there.  Because 
the  classroom  teaching  of  the  nurs- 
ing techniques  lagged,  there  were 
only  a few  that  the  new  arrival  on 
the  ward  could  perform.  Therefore 
she  was  often  a liability  as  a work- 
er, and  by  certain  head  nurses  con- 
sidered something  of  a nuisance. 
Miss  MacGregor  was  calm,  patient, 
and  understanding.  She  always  gave 
the  newcomer  the  impression  that 
she  was  an  asset  and  soon  would 
be  a valued  member  of  the  team. 

A graduate  who  began  on  Miss 
MacGregor’s  ward  forty-five  years 
ago  still  remembers  the  day  she 
labored  long  and  hard  to  make  one 
of  her  first  beds  with  a patient  in 
it;  the  patient  was  a very  large  man. 
Just  as  she  had  finished  what  seemed 
a superhuman  feat,  a House  Officer 
ordered  “Chair  and  Blanket”  for 
that  patient.  If  she  had  only  known 
the  patient  was  to  be  allowed  up, 
she  could  have  waited  and  made  the 
bed  when  it  was  empty.  How  much 
easier  and  quicker!  Her  feelings 
were  mixed;  chagrin  and  futility 
uppermost.  But  before  a sense  of 
resentment  and  despair  had  over- 
taken her.  Miss  MacGregor  came 
to  restore  confidence  and  hope.  In- 
stead of  an  attitude  of  “You  have 
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learned  one  good  lesson,”  hers  was 
one  of  apology.  She  said  that  she 
should  have  anticipated  what  might 
have  happened  and  thus  saved  the 
student  from  embarrassment.  She 
encouraged  the  young  woman  to  be- 
lieve that  she,  too,  soon  would  de- 
velop the  power  of  foresight,  and 
as  a means  to  that  end,  urged  her 
to  ask  questions  “even  if  I am 
busy.” 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
graduates  who  had  Miss  MacGregor 
as  their  first  head  nurse  remember 
her  with  gratitude  and  affection. 
The  basic  reason  is  the  fact  that  she 
gave  the  probationers  of  that  day  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  themselves 
and  a faith  in  the  institution  to 
which  they  had  come. 

LOUISE  C.  MAY 
(Class  of  1920) 

Louise  Cooper  May  was  the  third 
daughter  in  a family  of  five  remark- 
able girls;  one  sister  married  a 
clergyman,  the  eldest  was  a mission- 
ary in  India,  one  founded  the  May 
School  and  was  later  joined  by 
another  sister,  and  Louise  herself, 
who  had  a most  interesting  life.  She 
was  born  in  France,  where  her 
father  was  in  business  for  some 
years.  She  came  to  the  United  States 
when  about  sixteen  years  of  age; 
after  a short  period  with  her  family 
in  Brooklyn,  Louise  and  one  sister 
came  to  Boston  and  lived  on  Beacon 
Hill.  She  studied  music  with  Ed- 
ward McDowell,  the  composer,  and 
soon  after,  she  gave  piano  lessons 
to  young  children. 

To  the  surprise  of  her  friends,  as 
she  was  a somewhat  frail  young 
woman.  Miss  May  announced  her 
decision  to  become  a nurse,  and 
entered  the  M.G.H.  Training  School 


in  July,  1911.  The  course  was  in- 
terrupted a year  later  because  of 
injury  to  her  wrist,  but  she  re- 
turned in  September,  1914.  Once 
again  she  had  to  leave  the  School 
when  there  was  illness  in  her  family. 
During  this  period  of  World  War  I 
she  went  with  Dr.  Richard  Cabot 
to  do  nursing  in  France,  where  her 
familiarity  with  the  language  was  a 
most  valuable  asset.  Returning  to 
the  United  States  again,  in  April, 
1919,  when  about  forty  years  old, 
Louise  May  had  the  courage  to 
once  more  enter  the  School;  she 
graduated  in  July,  1920,  her  goal 
realized.  She  thus  knew  Miss  Par- 
sons as  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
and  later  as  a friend,  one  whom 
Louise  May  admired  very  greatly. 
She  always  credited  Miss  McCrae, 
too,  with  inspiring  high  standards 
of  workmanship  in  her  students. 

Following  graduation,  Louise  May 
served  for  ten  years  as  a missionary 
nurse,  first  at  Wuhu  and  later  at 
Hangchow.  She  adopted  and  sup- 
ported a crippled  Chinese  girl. 

Louise  returned  to  the  United 
States  when  her  mother  became  ill 
and  she  herself  was  recovering  from 
a serious  illness  in  China.  For  some 
time  she  did  private  duty  nursing. 
About  1935  Cambridge  became  her 
home  with  the  sister  who  had  re- 
turned from  India.  Louise  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  with 
friends  throughout  the  world.  Sever- 
al summers  were  spent  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Paine,  and  her  family 
at  Sutton  Island,  Maine,  where  she 
taught  her  two  nephews  to  draw 
and  paint. 

Louise  was  the  last  of  her  family 
and  lived  alone  in  Cambridge  for 
about  two  years.  Then  came  a fall, 
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a fracture,  and  a long  illness.  She 
had  lived  to  be  eighty-four  years, 
dying  on  March  22,  1952.  Her 
friends  remember  her  as  a gracious 
personality,  retaining  to  the  end  her 
own  quiet  humor,  a never  failing 
interest  in  friends,  and  a continued 
loyalty  to  her  hospital  and  school. 


EDITOR'S  PAGE  — continued  from  page  4 

selves  as  potent  representatives  of 
their  profession  in  civic  and  social 
circles  also  played  powerful  roles 
in  the  development  of  better  condi- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  the  ill. 

Perhaps  our  most  fitting  tribute 
to  these  honored  pioneers  is  to  profit 
by  their  lessons  in  continuing  to  pro- 
gress along  the  long  road  they  have 
brought  us.  In  this  way  their  mem- 
ories may  be  ever  kept  alive  — for 
the  good  of  society. 


HOBBIES — continued  from  page  25 

Others  at  public  or  private  functions 
and  thus  truly  test  their  attainment. 
As  with  any  other  hobby,  a real 
enthusiast  can  go  to  any  extreme 
on  the  extras  — such  as  dance 
records,  flattering  clothes  and  acces- 
sories, special  floors,  mirrors  or 
rooms  for  practice  at  home.  While 
these  are  not  essential  they  do  add 
to  the  enjoyment  of  this  art.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  many  feel  this  a 
worth  while  investment  for  satisfy- 
ing simultaneously  the  twin  con- 
flicting desires  of  social  man:  to 
enjoy  a sense  of  group  kinship  and 
yet  to  be  outstanding. 


NOTE;  The  author  wishes  to  express  her 
indebtedness  and  sincere  thanks  to  her  dance 
partner  and  husband,  and  to  Robert  O. 
Whitman,  one  of  her  dance  instructors,  for 
their  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 


MGH  CAPS 

Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St,  Augusta,  Maine. 

3 for  $2.50  or  6 for  $4.50  postpaid 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

3 tor  $3.00  postage  included 


1900 

The  following  verse  was  sent  to 
the  QUARTERLY  by  Nellie  M. 
Harding  in  the  hope  that  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  answer  and  let 
the  rest  know  what  they  are  doing 
and  where. 

MEMORIES 

As  I sit  alone  in  my  cottage 
With  the  firelight  burning  low, 

My  thoughts  take  me  back  to  my 
training 

And  the  girls  / used  to  know. 

As  I gaze  into  the  firelight 
A vision  before  me  I see, 

The  M.G.H.  in  all  its  glory 
And  what  it  has  meant  to  me. 

A training  amid  skill  and  science 
Taught  within  that  mighty  door 
A privilege  to  do  for  others 
Could  anyone  ask  for  more? 

As  the  firelight  burns  to  embers 
My  thoughts  linger  on  the  past, 

/ wonder  and  dream  what  has  be- 
come 

Of  the  1900  Class. 

1915 

Dorothy  M.  Tarbox,  Secretary 
14  Embankment  Road 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Early  in  the  year  friends  and  classmates 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Fink  (Bertha  L.  Wheeler) 
of  Detroit,  Michigan  were  pleased  to  catch 
a fleeting  glimpse  of  her  when  she  was  visit- 
ing her  daughter  Mrs.  John  Reeves  (Bar- 
bara Fink).  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  have  left 
Boston  and  ire  now  living  in  Philadelphia 
where  Dr.  Reeves  is  radiologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Bernadette  Cormier  is  busily  engaged  in 


• 0^  Tke 

private  nursing  duty  among  her  friends  and 
relatives  in  New  York  City  and  Montreal. 
En  route  she  frequently  calls  on  friends 
here  at  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Robinson  (Olga  Olsen)  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  proud  grandmothers. 
On  March  24,  1952  her  daughter  Segrid 
(Mrs.  John  Reddy)  gave  birth  to  a daughter 
(Louisa  Carroll)  at  the  Sturdy  Memorial 
Hosoital  — Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months 
Mrs.  Bauerlin  (Ethel  Dudley)  enjoys  the 
warm  breezes  at  her  cottage  in  Hingham, 
Massachusetts  and  would  enjoy  having  her 
friends  and  classmates  call. 

Elizabeth  I.  Hansen  sends  greetings  from 
Miami,  Florida  where  she  and  her  sister 
have  spent  the  winter  and  spring. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Edward  (Dorothea  J. 
Maclnnis)  is  recovering  favorably  from  a 
fractured  left  hip.  Dorothea  spent  several 
weeks  at  the  Convalescent  Storrow  Home  in 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts  before  returning  to 
her  Belmont  home. 

Margaret  Scarry,  who  has  been  a help- 
less invalid  for  many  years,  is  at  the  Cushing 
Veterans  Hospital  — Framingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. Sympathy  is  extended  to  her  at- 
tentive mother  and  sister. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1915  were 
pleased  to  read  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mrs. 
Culver  Barker  (Mary  Pickering).  During 
the  war  years  we  lost  track  of  her,  and  in 
1950  Dorothy  M.  Tarbox  tried  to  contact 
her  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Dunaway  (Rosa 
Shayeb)  returned  last  August  from  Mon- 
rovia, Liberia  where  he  had  served  as  finan- 
cial advisor  to  the  President  of  Liberia  for 
16  years.  After  visiting  their  children,  grand- 
children, and  other  relatives  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Dunaways 
enjoyed  their  leisure  hours  in  Washington 
until  January  of  this  year  when  he  assumed 
his  new  duties  as  economic  advisor  to  the 
king  of  Saudi-Arabia  for  2 years.  On  April 
25,  Rosa  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  S.  S. 
Exochorda,  American  Export  Lines,  to  join 
her  husband  in  Jidda,  Arabia  where  the 
average  daily  temperature  is  approximately 
115.  However,  the  Dunaways  have  hopes  of 
living  in  a Swedish,  air-conditioned  house. 
Their  new  address  will  be:  American  Em- 
bassy, A.P.O.  616  c/o  Postmaster,  New 
York,  New  York.  Letters  will  be  most 
welcome. 
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1916 

Frances  Robbins  Ladner,  Secretary 
(Mrs.  E.  M.) 

102  Hancock  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A letter  from  Ruth  Tyler  Tibbetts  (Mrs. 
Ralph)  living  at  1060  Wendell  Ave.,  Schnec- 
tady,  N.  Y.  said,  “Always  homesick  for 
Mass.  General  and  Boston  which  I have  not 
been  near  for  several  years.  I am  busy  with 
numerous  civic  projects.  Recently  it  was  the 
heart  fund  followed  by  the  polio  drive  now 
working  for  the  Red  Cross. 

I am  going  back  to  school,  taking  up 
typewriting  four  hours  a week.  One  is  never 
too  old  to  learn!  I am  enjoying  it.  Last  year 
I went  to  dressmaking  school. 

Do  you  recall  the  January  in  1917  when 
we  had  29  successive  days  of  wonderful 
skating  on  the  Charles  Basin?  How  we 
skated! 

Last  September  I had  a surprise  call 
from  Anna  R.  Noon,  Class  of  1919.  She  is 
now  Mrs.  Turner  Worthen  and  is  with  Mrs. 
Day’s  Ideal  Shoes,  Danvers,  Mass.  It  is 
great  to  meet  an  M.  G.  H.  nurse. 

On  a trip  to  the  coast  in  June,  1950,  I 
planned  to  look  up  some  M.  G.  H.  gradu- 
ates, but  unfortunately  we  didn’t  have  time. 

Does  anyone  ever  hear  from  the  follow- 
ing: Helen  Jordan  (Mrs.  Alvin  R.  Lamb), 
May  R.  Kelley  (Mrs.  Gulliver),  May  G. 
Rodger  (Mrs.  Sidney  Bates),  or  Hope  F. 
Romani? 

Your  secretary  has  just  returned  from  a 
two  weeks  visit  to  M.  G.  H.  with  virus 
pneumonia  and  received  wonderful  bedside 
nursing  care,  also  daily  visits  from  Nancy 
Fraser,  one  of  the  M.  G.  H.  stand-bys! 

In  February,  Frances  Ricker  Appleton 
(Mrs.  Paul)  J5  Taber  Avenue,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  met  Gladys  Lawrence  at  the  Provi- 
dence station  and  drove  her  to  Fairhaven, 
Mass,  where  she  was  to  spend  the  week  end 
with  Marion  Mantius  Fitts  (Mrs.  John  B.). 
Marion  is  now  living  at  69  Fort  Street,  Fair- 

I haven.  She  is  the  proud  grandmother  of 
several  children. 

Gladys  Lawrence  is  still  doing  private 
duty  in  New  > ork  City. 

II  Pauline  Griffin  Bauldry’s  husband  (Carle- 
||  ton  E.)  died  in  December. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 
41  Hyde  St. 

I Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

I Marjorie  Chambers  Collins  reports  from 
I her  home  in  Milton;  “As  part  of  the  Civil 
I Defense  Program,  our  local  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ter  has  trained  two  groups  of  Nurses  Aides. 


After  a prescribed  course  of  lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations,  these  aides  were 
supervised  for  the  required  number  of  hours 
at  our  local  hospital.  As  one  of  a group  of 
more  or  less  ‘inactive’  R.N’s  who  did  the 
supervising,  I was  able  to  earn  a bright  new 
Red  Cross  pin.’’ 

Helen  Bancroft  Thompson  has  been  chair- 
man of  a committee  to  gather  material  for 
and  publish  a “History  of  Westbrook, 
Maine.”  In  her  odd  moments  she  occasion- 
ally specials  in  the  Portland  hospitals,  some- 
thing she  greatly  enjoys.  Helen’s  son  Clifford 
is  a freshman  at  Harvard  this  year,  major- 
ing in  Romance  Languages.  He  sees  many 
M.G.H.s  when  he  attends  services  at  the 
Old  South  Church  in  Boston. 

Mildred  Eihier  and  Ermine  Conza  spent 
a two  weeks  vacation  from  Cushing  Hos- 
pital in  travelling  through  the  South.  They 
visited  the  famous  Cypress  Gardens  in  South 
Carolina.  ■ 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  1924 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-6956 

Sorry  to  ha\e  been  such  a poor  secretary 
but  we  as  a family  have  had  a pretty 
rugged  year,  as  many  of  you  have  had,  with 
virus  and  so  forth.  Ruth  Tapley  sent  me  a 
clipping  today  from  the  New  York  papers 
dated  April  5,  1952,  with  the  following  sad 
news:  “Chair  Afire,  Smoke  Kills  Nurse  — 
Miss  Valentine  Bourgault  of  920  Riverside 
Drive,  died  of  smoke  poisoning  early  yes- 
terday when  a chair  in  her  living  room  caught 
fire  and  filled  the  fifth-floor  apartment  with 
smoke,  police  leported.  Cause  of  the  blaze 
was  not  determined.  There  was  little  damage 
in  the  small  apartment  except  for  the  chair, 
police  said.  She  was  a registered  nurse  at 
Sloane  Hospital  and  she  lived  alone.”  Will 
those  who  know  where  we  might  com- 
municate with  her  family  please  let  me 
know  and  I shall  write  a note  to  them. 

Please  send  me  news  for  our  next  news 
letter. 

Evadine  (Cady)  O’Connor  sent  me  a nice 
note.  She  has  been  doing  camp  nursing;  if 
anyone  is  interested  in  that  work,  and  would 
like  to  know  more  about  it,  write  to  her. 

1926 

Where  are  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
1926? 

We  have  not  been  represented  in  the 
Quarterly  for  some  time.  I have  heard  from 
only  one  member  since  my  appeal  to  you 
to  write  me  about  yourself. 


i 
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Ella  Olsen  Bigelow  (Mrs.  Frank)  113  Oak- 
dale Avenue,  Dedham,  Mass.,  called  me  one 
evening  and  told  me  that  when  she  was  a 
patient  at  the  Faulkner  Hospital  Daphne 
Corbett  had  given  her  some  old  Quarterlies 
where  she  read  the  appeal  for  news  of  oui 
class.  Ella  has  two  daughters,  ten  and  six 
years  of  age  Interestingly  enough  the 
younger  one,  Sally,  is  named  for  Miss 
Johnson.  Ella  lived  for  a number  of  years 
in  New  York  State  and  during  her  stay 
there  she  had  frequent  get-togethers  with 
Beulah  Welch  Baldwin,  Ruth  Johnston  Gil- 
son, and  Rose  Francel  Rumsey.  It  was  nice 
hearing  from  her,  may  I hear  from  you.  A 
postal  card  wih  tell  me  who,  where  you 
are,  and  what  you  are  doing. 

Marie  Chandler,  a recent  patient  at  the 
Phillips  House  is  recovering  nicely.  Polly 
Cheney  Brooks  now  lives  in  South  Carver, 
Mass.  Verna  Dunlop  writes  she  is  waiting 
for  a Class  Reunion  to  come  to  Boston,  and 
wishes  it  would  be  soon.  What  do  you 
think? 

1931 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Secretary 

February  1931 
20  Mechanic  Street 
Milton  86,  Ma.ss. 

BL  8-4979 

Word  from  Marjorie  Harper  Van  Nay 
states  that  she  is  now  living  in  Texas  — 
4309  Washington  Street,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Jean  Dolan  Campbell  is  recovering  from 
a recent  hospitalization  at  the  hospital  in 
Brockville,  Ontario.  Jean  has  been  an  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  curling  team  in 
Brockville. 

Irene  Perotti  Scott  is  working  at  a hos- 
pital in  Chelsea  — The  Soldiers  Home. 
Irene  attended  the  Legislative  Rally  of  Dis- 
trict #5  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses 
Association. 

Edna  Rackliffe  was  married  on  April  22, 
1952  to  Mr.  George  Frazier  of  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Paiker  Hart  is  starting  her 
second  term  as  President  of  the  Mass.  Coun- 
cil of  Church  Women.  She  also  has  recently 
acquired  her  l^ilot’s  License.  Betty’s  young- 
sters — 3 boys  are  now  ages  16  - 13  - 11. 

Virginia  Gay  D’Elseau  is  active  in  com- 
munity affairs  in  Winchester.  She  is  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  Winchester  Hos- 
pital. 

Estelle  LeMatre  continues  on  duty  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  lives  at  the 
Nurses  Home  on  Embankment  Road. 

Your  secretary  recently  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  a Workshop  for  Con- 
sultants at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 


versity. During  that  week  1 stayed  with 
Margaret  Giffi  i (1941)  who  is  now  Assist- 
ant Director  for  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Improvement  of  Nursing  Services. 

1935 

February  1935 

Sarah  McCullough  Zilg,  Secretary 
38  Hancock  St. 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

On  February  2,  1952  four  members  of 
the  class  met  for  dinner  at  Steuben's  and 
then  saw  “Autumn  Garden”  at  the  Colonial  ' 
Theater.  Those  attending  were  Julia  Bick- 
nell,  Alma  Cady  Phillips,  Alice  Carson  ! 

O’Leary  and  Sarah  McCullough  Zilg.  Those 
attending  enjoyed  a very  pleasant  evening 
and  wished  more  of  you  could  have  been 
there. 

Ruth  Reinhart  Hurley  sent  me  Mary  j 

Brebbia  Watson’s  address,  it  is  2018  Sunset  j 

Ave.,  Durham,  No.  Carolina.  Mary  is  mar-  | 

ried  to  Dr.  George  A.  Watson  and  has  two  j 

children.  j 

We  still  haven’t  heard  from  Hazel  Mac-  j 
Neill,  Esther  Merrill  Powers,  or  Marguerite  | 
Riley  Drescher. 

Hope  you  all  have  a pleasant  summer  and 
if  your  travels  take  you  to  Cape  Cod  be  | 

sure  to  stop  in  Sandwich,  at  57  Knott  Ave. 

We  will  be  there  until  mid-September  and 
would  love  a visit  from  you. 

Eight  members  of  the  Sept,  section  were  j 
present  at  the  leunion  meeting  in  Winchester  i 
on  January  11.  Those  present  were:  Selma 
Hines  Binding,  Kay  Mahoney  Monaghan, 
Barbara  Phillips  Christian,  Flo  Berrett  Og- 
den, Elinor  Bull  Stahlbrand,  Eleanor  Fiske 
Mooney,  Becky  Fletcher  Warley  and  the 
hostess,  Evelyn  Remick  Russell.  Such  an  ; 
enjoyable  time  was  had  by  all  those  present, 
talking  about  shared  memories  and  getting 
up  to  date  on  new  happenings,  that  it  was  i 
decided  to  plan  for  another  get-together  in  i 
June.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  better  wea-  i 
ther  many  more  will  be  able  to  join  the 
fun.  Becky  Fletcher  Warley  has  written  a j 
book  and  she  expects  to  be  speaking  in  j 
Carnegie  Hall  some  time  this  spring.  The  | 
Ward  School  of  v/hich  she  is  director  of  ! 
stewardess  training  has  opened  a branch  in 
New  York.  Anne  Kalnit  (Mrs.  Eric  Swan-  i 
son)  2018  South  8th  Ave.,  Arcadia,  Cali-  ; 
fornia  has  three  children,  Jan  10,  Stephen 
8,  and  Barbara  1.  Eric  is  a C.P.A.  in  the 
Controller’s  Office  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. She  attended  the  Southern  California  j 
reunion  of  M.G.FI.  last  May.  There  were  i 
about  15  there.  A letter  was  read  from  Miss 
Pohe  who  was  in  San  Francisco  taking  a . 
three  months  lest  as  treatment  for  a slipped  | 
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vertebral  disk.  Miss  Pohe  is  now  employed 
in  nursing  administration  with  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

1936 

Marguerite  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale  66,  Massachusetts 
BIRTHS: 

A fifth  son,  Charles  Champlin  Crofoot, 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Crofoot  (Julie 
DeMane)  on  February  19,  1952.  His 

brothers  are  Laddie,  age  10;  Michael,  9; 
Edward,  7;  and  David,  6.  They  now  live  at 
502  N.  72nd  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Twin  daughters,  Cathryn  and  Carolyn, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wally  Walton  (Rita  Percy) 
of  1801  Johnston  Avenue,  San  Jose,  Calif- 
ornia. They  were  born  Feb.  25,  1952. 

15th  Reunion  News  Continued: 

As  usual,  Lucy  Lyons  (Mrs.  William  A. 
Taylor)  looked  as  pretty  as  a picture.  She 
has  two  daughters  and  they  live  at  57  Lovell 
Street,  Gardner,  Mass.  In  her  gay,  viva- 
cious manner  she  gave  an  account  of  her 
activities,  Viz-  for  the  first  4 years  she  and 
her  husband  “collected  paper  weights”  as 
a hobby.  Now  he  is  head  chemist  at  the 
Haywood  Wakefield  furniture  manufactur- 
ing plant  while  she  has  a fur  business. 

We  met  “Mrck”  as  she  came  driving  up 
in  a handsome,  sport  model  car.  She  mod- 
estly informed  us  she  was  just  a “farmer’s 
wife  with  two  children:  Mack  10  and  Susan 
11.”  She  is  now  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Gavitt  of 
Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island  — R.F.D.  #2. 

1937 

Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski,  Secretary 
September  Section 
2 Moreland  Place 
Everett,  Mass. 

In  March,  a small  group  of  the  class  of 
’37,  spent  a pleasant  evening  at  the  home 
of  Constance  Radford  Wadleigh.  Plans  for 
our  15th  Reunion,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of 
I May,  were  completed.  Those  attending  were 
[Catherine  Leonard  Crotty,  Kathleen  Mc- 
Auliffe  Kelliher,  Adrian  Fields  Williams, 

1 Elizabeth  Smith  Hollidge,  Elva  Sawyer  Proc- 
tor, Elizabeth  Cull  Elkavitch  and  yours 
truly. 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  and  family  are  now 
living  in  California.  They  had  a grand  trip 
across  the  country.  Her  new  address  is 
;19054  Mayberry  Drive,  Castro  Valley,  Cali- 
Hfornia. 

i|  Catherine  Leonard  Crotty  hears  from 
\ poris  Hutchinson  Wigget.  Doris  has  three 
< j:hildren,  Peter  8i,  Joanne  7 and  Debby  6. 
|)he  has  been  teaching  Pharmocology  at  a 


hospital  near  her  home  in  Braintee,  Vt., 
but  is  now  retiring.  Susan  Robins  Groff  also 
writes  to  Kay.  Sue  lives  in  Manchester, 
Conn.,  and  has  two  children,  Terry  11,  and 
Debby  6. 

Had  a very  nice  letter  from  Charlotte 
Fyhr  Lewis.  She  now  has  four  children, 
Jimmie  Jr.,  12,  Karen  Louise  9,  Judith  4 
and  Brenda  Kirstin  7 mos.  Do  tell  us  how 
you  still  manage  to  go  dancing,  skiing  and 
to  water  classes  Charlotte? 

Also  heard  from  Georgia  Shull  Vanders- 
loot,  who  writes  “We  have  just  bought  a 
tremendous  old  home  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
which  should  be  big  enough  for  us  and 
our  six  children.  The  children  range  in  ages 
from  1 1 yrs.  on  down  to  the  baby  6 mos., 
four  boys  and  two  girls.  Four  of  them  are 
in  school  and  that  is  a big  help.  My  new 
address  is  72  Norwood  Ave.,  Elberton,  N.J. 

As  for  myself,  I am  trying  to  learn  how 
to  type  at  home.  I can  only  practice  when 
my  son  Billy  (6)  is  in  school,  as  he  insists 
on  helping  mother.  Hope  to  have  lots  of 
news  for  the  next  issue,  which  will  be 
after  our  reunion. 

Mrs.  F.  Gorham  Brigham,  Jr.,  the  former 
Amy  Bull,  is  chairman  of  a committee  now 
completing  plans  for  a night  at  the  Pops  on 
behalf  of  the  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital,  Roxbury. 

1939 

Mary  Sweeney  Beulieu  is  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  at  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire. 

1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean,  Secretary 
September  Section 
82  Lancaster  Terrace 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Flora  Colson  Hary  sent  me  a card  from 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida  where  she  and  her 
family  spent  two  months  this  winter.  They 
left  the  cold  North  January  31  and  expected 
to  be  home  again  March  3.  Such  good  for- 
tune! 

Dorothy  Ayer  Guthrie  wrote  in  February 
that  she  much  appreciated  all  the  cards  she 
received  at  Christmas.  She  is  going  to  try 
and  contact  Doris  Curtis  Tubbs  (Mrs.  John 
M.)  who  is  living  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Doris’  address  is  4915  Park  Avenue.  I re- 
ceived a note  from  her  which  filled  in  the 
gap  of  the  years  since  we  graduated.  She 
has  three  children,  two  girls  and  a boy  who 
was  two  last  December.  Barbara,  the  oldest, 
is  six  and  goes  to  school.  Her  husband  is  a 
Minister  and  works  for  the  Virginia  Baptist 
Board  of  Missions  and  Education  as  the 
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Training  Union  Secretary.  He  travels  all 
over  the  state  of  Virginia  and  sometimes 
Doris  and  the  children  go  along  too. 

Olga  Andruskiw  has  a new  apartment  at 
850  South  Crouse  Avenue,  Syracuse,  New 
York.  She  is  still  teaching  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  I am  looking  forward  to  spend- 
ing some  time  with  her  this  summer. 

Madeline  Brown  saw  Mrs.  Cordelia  King 
(’32)  who  was  Operating  Room  Supervisor 
for  a long  time  some  years  back.  She  and 
Margaret  Griffin  were  in  Boston  attending 
an  Institute  of  Nursing  Service  during  the 
week  of  March  16.  Madeline  also  ran  into 
Winifred  Holmes  (’41)  who  is  now  a Mrs. 
Griffin.  She  and  her  husband  are  working 
for  their  Masters  at  Boston  University. 
Madeline  is  going  full  time  to  Boston  Univer- 
sity herself  and  is  looking  forward  to  the 
16th  of  May  and  the  end  of  School  so  she 
can  go  back  to  work  at  the  New  England 
Center  Hospital.  Next  September  she  will 
be  back  in  school  again  full  time. 

I have  been  Square  Dancing  lately  and 
think  it  great  fun.  I saw  Eleanor  Belcher 
Call,  Grace  Kirmes  Bushee,  and  Irene  Tire- 
lis  Reilly  at  an  Alumnae  Meeting  this 
winter.  They  were  all  busy  and  well.  Write 
when  you  can  and  have  a lovely  summer. 
If  you  get  away  for  a few  days  be  sure  to 
send  me  a card.  I love  to  hear  from  YOU! 

1941 

Mary  Sweeney  Chase 
September  Section 
275  Spring  St. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Our  “Get  Reacquainted  Luncheon”  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  March  1,  1952 
and  much  as  March  came  in  like  a lion, 
fifteen  hardy  classmates  arrived  and  we 
chatted  long  and  fast  to  try  and  catch  up 
on  the  past  ten  years.  The  following  girls 
were  present: 

Katherine  Maurer  Cettomai,  2nd  Ave., 
Weweantic  Shores,  Wareham,  Mass.  Kay 
has  two  children,  Phyllis  age  5i  and  Joseph 
4i.  Her  husband  owns  the  Pilgrim  Motors 
in  Wareham. 

Louise  Pincus  Meister,  30  Frothingham 
St.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Louise  has  two  children, 
Billy  age  6 and  Martha  age  5.  Her  husband 
is  an  M.D.  in  Lowell. 

Edith  Miles  Porter,  320  Eliot  St.,  Milton, 
Mass.  Edith  has  a son  Huntington,  Jr.  age 
2i  and  a new  baby  expected  in  April.  Her 
husband  is  assistant  to  Dr.  Ray  Adams  at 
M.G.H.  and  also  does  research  work  at 
McLean. 

Anna  Mulholland  Paquette,  100  Glover 
St.,  Southbridge,  Mass.  Anna  has  two 
daughters  Sarah  Anne  age  2i  and  Gail 


Marie  age  IL  Her  husband  is  the  treasurer 
of  the  Paquette  Stationery  Co. 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray,  54  Stone  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Ebba  has  one  son  Stratton  age  8. 
Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Ebba  has 
been  school  nurse  for  2350  students  in  9 
buildings  over  approximately  15  miles.  She 
has  been  reorganizing  the  school  health 
program. 

Barbara  Campbell  Desmond,  46  Harwich 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Barbara  has  four  pre- 
school age  youngsters,  Patty  age  5,  Philip 
age  4,  Barbara  age  3,  and  David  4 months. 
Her  husband  is  a tabulating  supervisor. 

Alice  Yancy  Canlon,  6 University  Apts., 
Durham,  N.  H.  Alice  is  still  studying  at 
N.H.U.  and  nursing  while  her  husband  is 
overseas  as  an  Infantry  Officer. 

Marguerite  Ford  Aurnhammer,  Veterans 
Administration,  N.  Hampton,  Mass.  Fordie 
is  hoping  to  get  transferred  to  the  new  Vets. 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

Judith  Harding  Dougherty,  138  Central 
St.,  Somerville,  Mass.  Judy  has  two  children, 
Judith  8 and  Tommy  6.  Judy  has  been  quite 
sick  over  the  past  four  or  five  years  and 
has  been  back  to  the  M.G.H.  as  a patient. 
As  Judy  says  “Needless  to  say,  I received 
excellent  care,  and  now  I am  comparatively 
well.” 

Rae  Clough  Carson,  27  Pine  St.,  Natick, 
Mass.  Rae  has  two  sons,  David  7 and  Bruce 
5.  Rae  still  does  occasional  nursing. 

Phyllis  Noland  Garlick,  Walpole  St., 
Dover,  Mass.  Phil  has  three  children,  Rob- 
erta 7,  William  5,  and  Robert  3.  Her  hus- 
band runs  a laundry  business.  I’ll  promise 
the  song  you  requested  as  an  added  attrac- 
tion for  the  next  get-together. 

Marjory  Johnston  Fowler,  232  Cabot  St., 
Newtonville,  Mass.  Marjory  has  three  child- 
ren, Joan  7,  Tom  4,  and  Carol  3.  Her  hus- 
band is  in  the  Supply  Corps.  U.  S.  Navy 
and  he  is  finishing  a course  at  Harvard 
Business  School  in  June  and  then  will  be 
assigned  to  a new  duty. 

Madeleine  Ruest  Frankovich,  Phyllis 
Proulx  Lavoie  and  I made  the  fifteen  mem- 
bers at  the  luncheon  but  I have  covered  the 
vital  statistics  for  the  three  of  us  in  the  last 
issue  and  I will  not  impose  the  same  news 
again. 

Now  for  the  news  from  the  rest  of  the 
class  not  able  to  attend  the  luncheon  but 
from  whom  I received  letters. 

Marian  Clason  Lampson,  3901  Lynn  Ave., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Marion  writes  that  her 
second  child  is  due  in  June.  She  is  still 
taking  pneumotherax  but  expects  to  stop 
about  a year  after  the  new  baby. 

Beatrice  Belisle  Stanford,  4922  E.  60  Place, 
Maywood,  Calif.  Beatrice  writes  that  she 
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has  a daughter  and  a son  5.  Bee  is  the 
3-11  supervisor  in  the  local  75  bed  emer- 
gency hospital,  “an  extremely  busy  place 
as  it  is  the  only  24  hour  operating  emer- 
gency hospital  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach.”  Her  husband  is  in  Civil 
Service  working  with  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration in  Long  Beach. 

Irene  Ahonen  Swanson,  161  Lawrence 
Rd.,  Fairfield,  Conn.  Irene  has  just  moved 
back  north  from  Macon,  Ga.  Her  children 
are  Billy  6 and  the  twins  Wendy  and  Bruce 
4.  Her  husband  is  employed  by  Bruce  Payne 
and  Associates,  Management  Consultants. 
Irene  has  become  a great  golf  “bug.” 

Harriet  Johnson  Kneen,  Qtrs.  120,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  Carolina.  Harriet  has  a son  Terry 
four  and  Wendy  a two  year  old  daughter. 
Her  husband  is  a Col.  in  the  U.S.A.F.  She 
works  as  a Gray  Lady  in  the  Pediatric 
Clinic  once  a week  and  keeps  her  hand  in 
a little  by  “handing  out  all  sorts  of  advice 
on  how  to  wean  a baby,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing what  shots  children  need  and  when.” 

Dorothy  Kandelin  Hathaway,  1121  3rd 
St.,  No.  Fargo,  N.  Dakota.  Dottie  also  invites 
any  of  her  classmates  to  drop  in  and  visit 
her.  Her  husband  works  at  the  Fargo  Clinic, 
doing  Orthopedics  and  she  has  two  sons, 
Mark  2i  and  Dwight  H. 

Doris  Friars  Lee,  Golden  Spurs,  Water- 
ford, Conn.  Doris  has  her  hands  full  with 
“a  little  brood  of  pre-schoolers.”  Diana  5, 
Larry  3,  and  twin  girls  H.  Doris  writes 
“May  I put  in  a plug  for  so-called  ‘natural 
childbirth.’  The  twins  (6  lbs.  each)  were 
products  of  this  truly  wonderful  experience. 
It  was  a record  two  hour  production.  I 
fully  recommend  it.” 

Marion  Marchetti  Landgraf,  18  West  706th 
St.,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  Marion  has  two 
daughters,  Leslie  5 and  Carol  Sue  age  3i. 
Her  husband  teaches  at  N.Y.U.  He  has  his 
Ph.D.  in  Anthropology.  Marion  writes  “I 
have  been  keeping  myself  busy  by  going 
to  Maternity  Center  in  New  York  and 
learned  how  to  teach  classes  in  Natural 
Childbirth  and  have  been  doing  that  in  my 
spare  time  for  the  past  two  years.  My  inter- 
ests are  still  in  Public  Health  Nursing  so 
I have  been  active  here  in  the  County  on 
a lay  committee  to  promote  better  public 
health  nurses.  Fm  county  chairman  of  that.” 

Helen  Hartnett  Miller,  1044  Glenmoor 
Lane,  Glendale  22,  Missouri.  Helen  has 
three  children  — Barry  3i,  Kathy  2i  and 
a baby  son  born  Nov.  23,  1951.  Her  hus- 
band is  with  Bigelow  Carpets  and  they  are 
being  transferred  to  California. 

Grace  Russell  Glover,  Rockland,  Maine. 
Grace  has  two  children,  Nancy  3 and  Billy 


1.  Her  husband  owns  and  operates  a lumber 
supply  business 

Mary  Spies,  1373^  Midvale  Ave.,  W.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Mary  is  working  as  an  office 
nurse  for  an  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
female  doctor. 

Louise  Sherer  Dazey,  Rt.  1 Box  37  E, 
Dickinson,  Texas.  Louise  has  a daughter 
Barbi  age  5 and  “room  for  guests  and  I 
would  love  to  see  anyone  from  MGH  who 
happens  down  this  way.  We  are  22  miles 
south  of  Houston.” 

Helen  Thomas  Cabral,  14  Grand  St., 
Brockton,  Mass.  Helen  was  planning  to 
come  in  to  the  luncheon  but  due  to  family 
sickness  she  could  not  make  it.  Her  hus- 
band is  a pilot  in  the  Navy  and  Helen 
expects  to  move  to  Maryland  in  the  near 
future. 

Marion  L.  Bancroft  Wacker,  Casilla  2492, 
Lima,  Peru.  Marion  has  three  children, 
Deborah  6,  Barry  5 and  Susan  3i.  They 
are  expecting  their  fourth  child  in  May. 
Marion  writes,  “Bob  and  I have  been  in 
Peru  now  for  16  months  with  the  Wycliffe 
Bible  Translators.  Our  organization  is 
“missionary”  but  our  work  is  very  technical 
in  that  we  work  exclusively  with  tribes  of 
people  who  have  no  written  language.  Our 
workers  live  with  the  primative  peoples  and 
put  their  languages  down  in  writing.  The 
next  task  is  to  teach  the  people  to  read  and 
write.  Our  assignment  has  been  in  Lima 
which  is  the  capitol  of  Peru.  We  take  care 
of  a large  home  where  all  our  workers  live 
when  they  are  in  the  city.  We  have  radio 
contact  every  day  with  all  our  workers.  They 
tell  us  over  the  radio  what  they  need  and 
we  buy  it  and  send  it  out  by  airplane  or 
by  truck.  We  have  also  been  studying  Span- 
ish this  past  year.  Bob  does  real  well,  but 
I still  stumble  along  in  my  Spanish.  My 
six  year  old  daughter  can  speak  it  better 
than  I. 

I have  used  my  nursing  some  when  our 
workers  have  had  to  come  into  the  city 
because  of  ill  health.  We  have  a clinic  in 
the  jungle  with  a full  time  doctor.  There 
are  several  nurses  in  the  group.  Tropical 
diseases  are  quite  different  than  what  we 
used  to  nurse.  Leprosy  is  common,  there 
are  also  lots  of  tropical  ulcers,  tuberculosis, 
infections,  worms  and  dysentaries.” 

Mary  Casey,  832  So.  Greenbrier  St.,  Arl- 
ington, Va.,  c/o  Helen  Gentz.  Mary  is 
doing  B.C.G.  research.  Most  of  her  time 
is  spent  in  Georgia,  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
twice  a year  she  does  the  Professional  School 
program  in  New  England. 

Edna  Mosher  Ryan,  83  Dudley  St.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  Edna  has  one  daughter, 
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Patricia  age  4.  She  works  five  afternoons 
a week  in  the  office  of  a local  surgeon. 

Jean  Mather  Murray,  200  Kensington  Rd., 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Jean  also 
would  like  to  have  any  of  her  classmates 
get  in  touch  with  her  while  in  New  York. 

Natalie  King  Pricke,  5 Old  Country  Way, 
Weymouth,  Mass.  Natalie  has  a son  “Joey” 
5 and  a new  baby  due  in  mid  March.  Her 
husband  has  completed  his  specialty  train- 
ing at  B.  L.  I.,  Women’s  Free  Hospital  and 
Quincy  City  Hospital.  His  training  will  be 
finished  June  30,  1952  and  he  will  be  eli- 
gible for  Obstretrics  and  Gynecology. 

Mary  Jane  Layman  Longnecker,  3050 
Coleridge  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights  18,  Ohio. 
Mary  Jane  has  four  children,  Nancy  9, 
twins  Donney  and  Daney  7,  and  Linda  4. 
Her  husband  is  general  superintendent  of 
the  Cuyabega  Works,  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Division,  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

This  concludes  the  news  of  the  girls 
present  and  from  the  letters  received.  I 
hope  that  by  the  next  issue  I will  have  some 
news  from  the  rest  of  the  class. 

1945 

Theresa  M.  Dearborn,  Secretary 
February  Section 
8120  North  Chester  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  176 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 

Vacation  time  is  here  again!  Never  have 
1 seen  the  time  fly  so  fast.  My  last  contribu- 
tion for  the  March  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY was  scant  and  rather  hastily  con- 
tributed, in  hope  that  someone  would  take 
over  the  job  for  the  time.  My  apologies  for 
the  lack  of  news,  but  I’ll  try  to  do  better 
if  you  will  all  help  out. 

My  son,  Charles  Ellsworth,  was  born  on 
January  10th  in  Chicago,  by  Caesarian 
Section.  When  the  baby  was  six  weeks  old, 
he  went  with  his  Daddy  and  sister  Donna 
(5)  and  me,  to  Boston  by  car.  That  was  a 
major  undertaking,  and  now  we  are  consid- 
ering another  move.  This  will  be  more  per- 
manent, 1 hope,  but  will  let  you  know  in 
the  next  issue  when  we  are  settled  down 
again. 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera  is  my  most  faith- 
ful correspondent,  and  I do  want  to  thank 
her  for  sending  along  the  news.  Ott’s  ad- 
dress is  Route  5,  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  She 
lives  way  out  in  the  country  and  has  lots  of 
room.  Frank  is  busy  working  on  his  thesis, 
so  they  have  made  several  trips  home  to 
Boston.  Enough  to  keep  things  busy  for  her, 
with  3 children! 

Ann  Cahill  and  Irene  Gleichauf  stopped 
in  to  see  Ott  December  27th  on  their  way 
to  California,  in  Irene’s  new  car.  Gleich  is 


with  Public  Health  27  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco,  in  Vallejo,  and  Ann  is  in  the 
Operating  Room  in  Stanford  Lane  Hospital, 
Ann’s  address  is  2340  Cloy  St.,  Stanford 
Lane  Hospital,  Nurses  Residence,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Do  let  me  know  more  about  it  so  we  can 
pass  on  the  news  via  the  QUARTERLY. 

I’m  sure  that  lots  of  the  other  readers 
of  the  QUARTERLY  would  be  interested, 
too,  in  the  work  and  conditions  on  the 
West  coast.  Dot  Yando  Beaumont  is  still 
in  Palo  Alto,  California,  keeping  house,  but 
I have  no  other  word  from  that  source. 

Marion  Waterhouse  is  due  home  in  June. 
Her  Dad  is  breaking  in  a new  car  for  her, 
and  has  been  to  visit  me  here  in  Chicago 
several  times.  1 know  Marion  will  have  a 
wonderful  time  home  from  overseas,  looking 
up  her  old  friends  and  going  places  in  her 
new  car.  She  should  have  a great  deal  to 
tell  us  about  her  work  as  an  anesthetist  in 
Germany. 

Please  write  me  at  the  above  address, 
especially  those  who  have  never  contributed 
to  the  QUARTERLY.  How  about  it?  Have 
a wonderful  summer,  and  do  let  us  hear 
from  you! 

The  Alumnae  Association  was  grieved  to 
hear  that  Gertrude  Murphy  McCormick’s 
li-year-old  child  was  killed  by  a milk  truck 
on  Feb.  19th. 

Mary  Scanlon  Scavotto,  Secretary 
September  Section 
320  Vermont  St. 

West  Roxbury  32,  Mass. 

In  case  you  skipped  the  heading,  please 
glance  back  and  note  the  new  address  to 
which  you  will  be  sending  your  news  for 
awhile.  Yes,  Maude  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  Secretary.  Many  thanks  for  your 
past  efforts,  Maude.  I know  all  the  girls 
have  enjoyed  your  column  and  appreciate 
the  time  which  you  spent  gathering  the 
information  and  keeping  us  posted.  Best 
of  luck  and  congratulations  on  your  most 
recent  addition  to  the  family,  Robert  Stod- 
dard Dugan,  third  child  and  first  son,  who 
arrived  March  16,  1952.  I imagine  all  the 
girls  who  missed  our  reunion  last  Fall,  have 
probably  been  wondering  why  there  has 
been  no  news  of  this  gathering  of  members 
of  the  Sept,  section  who  are  still  living 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  Boston.  So 
if  someone  feels  they  were  overlooked,  I 
hope  this  explains  it  or  perhaps  we  didn’t 
have  your  address.  Our  reunion  was  held 
on  a Sunday  afternoon,  with  seventeen  mem- 
bers present  at  320  Vermont  St.  From  2-4 
our  Open  House  moved  swiftly  and  many 
stories  and  snapshots  were  exchanged.  About 
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5 p.m.  we  served  a buffet  supper.  Now  for 
some  news  of  our  guests.  Evelyn  Brewster 
was  the  first  on  the  scene  as  she  had  a hand 
in  operations  for  the  day.  Operations  are  an 
old  story  for  her  now,  for  she  has  been 
helping  to  keep  things  running  smoothly  in 
the  OR  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  almost  since 
graduating.  Brownie  described  the  face  lift- 
ing that  has  been  done  at  the  infirmary 
since  our  training  days.  Her  Yankee  wit  is 
just  as  delightful  as  ever.  Margaret  Mc- 
Earlin  drove  in  from  Eramingham  for  the 
occasion.  She  is  employed  in  the  OR  at 
Cushing  Hospital.  Skiing  and  attending  an 
evening  course  in  History  at  B.U.  occupy 
her  time.  Beverly  Nichols  Martinson  and 
Sandy  Scavotto  Cavrell  arrived  from  Con- 
way. Beverly  was  married  last  August  and 
is  living  in  Hartford  and  working  for  the 
Hartford  Hospital.  Sandy  is  still  living  in  Kew 
Garden  Hills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Esther 
McMoran  Mann  called  to  cancel  her  plans 
about  coming  as  her  two  children  were  ill. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  her  at 
the  next  reunion.  Sonia  Wisotsky  Lingos 
and  Gertrude  Murphy  McCormack  are  as 
irrepressible  as  ever  and  just  full  of  amus- 
ing anecdotes  about  their  children.  Sonia 
has  two  girls  and  Trudie  has  two  boys. 
Trudie  finds  time  to  work  in  the  South 
Shore  Hospital  as  well  as  tending  the 
family.  Dorothy  Gawthrop  Elliot  and  Pat 
Finn  Murphy  traveled  in  from  Sharon.  They 
each  have  one  youngster.  Edith  Dunnells 
Eastman,  Therese  Whalen  Walker,  and 
Lucille  McKenzie  Hutchinson  were  delegates 
from  the  Merrimac  River  Valley.  They  had 
hoped  to  bring  along  Virginia  Donahue  Van 
Uven,  but  she  had  to  visit  her  husband  in 
the  hospital  instead.  Sorry,  Ginny.  We  hope 
things  are  looking  up  for  you  two.  Edith 
reported  on  her  three  children.  Both  Edith 
and  Tedda  are  active  in  the  MGH  alumnae 
group  in  the  Valley  region.  Tedda  also  works 
part  time  in  a hospital  there  in  addition  to 
caring  for  her  little  girl.  Agatha  Stravinsky 
Lane  and  Tedda  occasionally  meet  at  the 
hospital  when  they  are  both  working. 
Lucille  entertained  us  with  stories  of  life 
in  Japan.  She  seems  to  enjoy  the  travelling 
about  even  with  three  youngsters  to  keep 
tabs  on.  At  present  the  whole  family  is  in 
Virginia.  Anne  Rowe  McGill  is  about  the 
only  member  of  our  class  still  living  in 
Boston.  She  has  one  little  girl.  Eileen 
Keneally  Ward  and  Betty  A.  Connors 
Prizio  came  over  from  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Betty  was  the  guest  of  Eileen  for  the  week- 
end traveling  from  Brookfield,  Mass,  for 
the  occasion.  Eileen  has  one  little  boy,  and 
Betty  now  has  three  children.  Recalling  the 
tempo  of  the  conversation,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  meeting  was  a success.  There  was 


considerable  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  a 
similar  get-together  this  spring. 

A few  snatches  of  news  that  have  reached 
these  ears  recently.  “Nicky”  Martinson  and 
her  hubby  are  building  a new  home  in  Conn. 
How  about  that  new  address,  Nicky?  Carol 
Barrows  Arnault  and  family  are  making 
plans  to  move  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Conn,  this  April.  Don  is  going  to  enter 
private  practice  there.  Best  of  luck  to  you 
two.  As  for  the  Scavotto  family,  we  are 
eagerly  anticipating  Shove’s  discharge  from 
the  Army  Dental  Corps  on  July  31,  1952. 
Between  now  and  next  edition  I'll  be  dis- 
appointed if  I don’t  receive  a flood  of  mail. 
After  all,  I bought  a bigger  Mail  box  to 
take  the  overflow. 

1946 

Evelyn  Willard  Russell,  Secretary 
February  Section 
32  River  Road 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

Hi  again!  I hope  you  all  had  a nice  Easter 
Holiday  and  got  your  fingers  full  of  paint, 
decorating  Easter  Eggs  for  your  offspring. 
There’s  not  too  much  news  this  time,  be- 
cause we  are  just  getting  under  way  sending 
out  questionnaires  to  all  the  members  of  our 
section.  A few  have  been  returned  with  news 
and  names  of  other  classmates,  but  please, 
be  good  and  send  yours  back  as  soon  as  you 
can  after  receiving  it.  I wonder,  if  there 
are  enough  of  us  near  Boston  to  have  a 
class  reunion  sometime  in  the  future?  What 
do  you  think  about  that?  I sure  would  like 
to  see  you  kids  again,  after  all  do  you 
realize  it  is  almost  six  years  since  we 
graduated?  I had  a wonderful  letter  from 
Marilyn  Munn  Scott  from  Moses  Point, 
Alaska.  She  writes  that  Carolyn  Cook  Wilson 
is  in  the  territory  too,  at  the  Big  Delta 
Army  Base  and  living  in  a trailer.  Lynn 
has  been  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  for  3i 
years  and  thoroughly  sold  on  Alaska.  Her 
husband  is  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration. “I  have  worked  in  Nome, 
Fairbanks,  Bethel.  Nursing  in  Alaska  isn’t 
quite  the  MGH  way,  as  so  much  of  our 
supplies  and  equipment  are  improvised. 
This  spot,  called  Moses  Point,  is  100  air 

miles  from  Nome,  on  Norton  Sound.  There’s 
no  store,  no  movie,  no  nothing;  there  are 
about  20  white  people  and  about  350 

Eskimos  ten  miles  away.  I do  a lot  of 
gratis  public  health  work  at  the  Eskimo 
village.  It’s  mostly  flu,  frozen  fingers,  cuts, 
and  deliveries.  The  latter  are  strictly  unlike 
BLI.  The  bed  is  a crate  of  some  sort, 

covered  with  furs,  light  is  from  a kerosene 
lamp  and  the  house  is  a primitive  log 

cabin.  Father  and  numerous  children  (Eski- 
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mos  have  many)  watch  all  the  proceedings. 
There  is  no  prep  or  sterility  at  all,  except 
for  a cord  tie  soaked  in  Alcohol.  I even 
had  breeches  and  transverse  positions  with- 
out the  benefit  of  gloves  or  anesthesia.  Post- 
partum inspection  is  nil.  In  villages  where 
the  Alaska  Native  Service  maintains  nurses 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  better.”  Thank 
you  for  this  very  interesting  letter,  Lynn. 
Also  heard  from  Virginia  Smith  Currier  in 
Whitefield,  N.  H.  She  has  a little  son 
Tommy  Jr.  and  is  expecting  the  stork  again 
real  soon.  Tom  Sr.  works  for  the  State  High- 
way Dept.  Chloe  Gilmore  Devine  lives  at 
31  Daviston  St.,  Springfield,  Mass,  where 
Bill  works  for  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 
They  have  three  children.  Lee  Hey  Randall, 
is  Budget  Chairman  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  Quincy,  if  you  please. 
Besides  that  she  takes  care  of  three  children 
and  a husband  who  is  Assistant  City  Solici- 
tor for  Quincy.  Lee  sent  me  Sally  Lake’s  ad- 
dress: Mrs.  Arthur  Tubbide,  411  Godwin 
Ave.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J.  I heard  from  Shirley 
King,  12  Emmonsdale  Road,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Shirley  left  head  nursing  at  MGH 
in  1950  and  is  now  doing  industrial  nursing 
at  Harvard  University.  Kay  Hallett  Sutton 
lives  at  240  Carrolton  Avenue  in  Shreve- 
port, La.  I talked  with  Peggy  Shippee  Tu- 
malki  the  other  day.  She  is  still  working 
nights  at  Storrow  House  in  Lincoln  and 
raising  three  children  during  the  day.  Her 
sister  Bunny  Shippee  Sampson  (Mrs.  Oscar) 
lives  at  71  Berkley  Street  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
Bunny  has  a little  girl.  Peggy  also  knew  that 
Frances  Salmon  Vars  is  now  living  in  Acton, 
Mass.  If  anyone  knows  Phil  Ward  Roben- 
son’s  address,  please  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  possible.  Helene  Mooney  Guinee  called 
the  other  day.  She  lives  at  26  School  St., 
Arlington,  Mass. 

Does  anyone  know  Joyce  McDonald’s 
address?  Please  don’t  forget  to  send  any 
news  you  may  have.  We’re  trying  to  get 
100%  membership  in  the  Alumnae  Assoc., 
so  that  everyone  will  get  all  the  news  we 
have.  So  keep  writing. 

Janet  French  Gilson,  Secretary 
July  Section 
5747  Oxholm  St. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Thelma  Rushforth  Hinshaw  and  Jim 
proudly  announce  a second  son  Rex,  born 
Feb.  8th.  Congratulations  Thel.  Claire  Godin 
Crossand  and  George  are  the  proud  parents 
of  a son  Michael  James  born  March  23rd. 
Such  wonderful  news  Claire.  We  hear  via 
the  grapevine  that  “Turk”  Furness  has  left 
Alabama.  Where  are  you  “Turk”?  Connie 
Miller  Davis  writes  that  her  husband  is  in 


the  Air  Force  going  to  a school  learning  to 
make  dentures.  Connie  is  not  working  and 
they  are  living  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  How  about 
news  from  the  rest  of  you?  If  anyone  knows 
anything  about  Polly  Douglas,  Arlene  Hiller, 
Mary  Kewer,  Anne  Lawrence  or  Edith 
Celley  do  let  us  hear.  Let’s  keep  in  the 
QUARTERLY  now  that  we’ve  started  the 
ball  rolling. 

Olive  Heyman  McLaughlin 
20213  Southgate  Ave. 

Cleveland  22,  Ohio 

Jeanne  Mercer  Jefferies 

1272  Genesee  Avenue 

Mayfield  Height  24,  Ohio 

Co-Secretaries  June  & September  Sections 

A newsy  letter  from  Muriel  Poulin,  2434 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  gave 
forth  many  interesting  items.  She  writes  that 
Carolyn  Wight,  same  address  as  Muriel’s  is 
attending  Catholic  University  and  will  re- 
ceive her  degree  in  January,  1953.  She  is 
also  working  at  the  V.A.  hospital  there. 
We  understand  she  plans  to  be  married  in 
September.  Dorothy  Harrington  is,  at  pres- 
ent, doing  head-nursing  at  New  York-Cornell 
but  expects  to  become  a full  time  student 
at  New  York  University  in  June.  Elizabeth 
Tobey  Johnson,  3512  Emerson  Ave.,  S., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  working  as  an  indus- 
trial nurse  for  “The  Minneapolis  Star.” 
Tess  Wynn  Flynn  (Mrs.  Phillip),  and  their 
two  daughters  are  living  at  24  Travis  Road, 
Holliston,  Mass.  How  about  some  news  of 
yourself,  Tess?  Muriel’s  “other  half,”  Dolly 
Podolsky  Oshman  (Mrs.  Joseph)  and  her 
two  boys  are  residing  at  2005  27th  St.  in 
Galveston,  Texas,  where  her  husband  is  chief 
of  the  pediatric  service  at  the  University 
Hospital.  Earlene  Webber  Wescott  has 
moved  to  a new  home  at  9 Emeral  St.  in 
Sanford,  Maine  and  has  two  lovely  little 
girls.  Let’s  hear  from  you,  Webb.  As  for 
Muriel  herself,  she  is  in  charge  of  the 
surgical  division  at  Gallinger  Municipal 
Hospital  there  in  Washington.  She  was 
graduated  from  Catholic  University  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1950.  Many  thanks  for  your  grand 
letter,  Muriel. 

From  222  Essex  Avenue,  Gloucester,  Mass, 
comes  word  of  Marjorie  Bell  Tebo  (Mrs. 
Robert  W.).  Marjie  did  staff  nursing  and 
assistant  head-nursing  in  the  Baker  Memor- 
ial until  her  marriage  in  May,  1948.  She 
has  two  boys  now  and  finds  time  to  do 
occasional  private  duty. 

Patricia  Holden  Paltz  (Mrs.  Raymon  G.) 
of  15  Amvet  Avenue,  Falmouth,  Mass, 
writes  she  lives  in  a Cape  Cod  style  house 
in  a veterans’  housing  project.  •'Pat  was 
married  soon  after  graduation  and,  after 
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doing  some  private  duty,  settled  down  to 
domestic  life  and  is  now  raising  two  sons, 
Ray  is  a linesman  with  the  Electric  Light 
Company. 

I received  a nice  letter  from  Dorothy 
Gibbs  Nelson  (Mrs.  Robson),  of  85  Vine 
St.,  Saugus,  Mass.  Dotty  and  Bob  are  living 
with  her  parents  at  present  but  hope  to  find 
a house  when  Bob  finishes  his  courses  at 
Burdett.  They  were  married  on  September 
1,  1950.  Since  Dottie’s  graduation  she  has 
done  staff  nursing  in  the  Phillips  House  and 
is  now  a nursing  supervisor  there.  Good 
work,  Dottie! 

Mary  Jobin  Poulin  (Mrs.  Frederick  K.) 
is  living  in  Belmont,  Mass,  at  16  Anis  Road, 
After  graduation  Jobie  married  Dr,  F.  K. 
Poulin  in  January  1947,  and  worked  for 
about  a year  in  Pediatric  Clinic  of  the 
M.G.H.  O.P.D  Freddie,  Jr.  was  born  in 
May  1948.  She  is  doing  some  volunteer  work 
at  Cambridge  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital  now. 
She  wrote  that  Anne  Foisey  Roach  has  a 
new  baby  girl,  born  in  February  of  this 
year.  Anne  lives  at  50  Senator  Avenue, 
Agawam,  Mass.  Drop  us  a line,  Anne. 

1 understand  that  Helen  Gilmore  is  plan- 
ning to  be  married  in  June  to  Dr.  Dan  Yuill, 
a dentist.  Lots  of  happiness  to  you,  Helen. 
Helen  has  been  head-nursing  in  the  Baker 
Memorial. 

June  Carroll  is  a scrub-nurse  for  a Boston 
surgeon.  Betty  Wolansky  is  working  in  the 
M.G.H.  operating  room.  They  both  live  at 
45  Hancock  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  Woodman  Paton  (Mrs.  Howard  E.) 
sent  a very  informative  letter.  She  and 
Howard  and  son,  Skippy,  are  living  in 
Santa  Monica,  California  at  852  20th  St. 
A daughter,  Joan  Marion,  joined  them  in 
February  1952.  Ruth  worked  in  the  Baker 
Memorial  O.R.  for  two  years  and  then  did 
part-time  work  in  the  Phillips  House  before 
moving  to  Calif.  There  she  enjoyed  some 


night  duty  in  the  nursery  of  St.  John’s 
Hospital  while  waiting  the  birth  of  her 
little  girl.  Howard  is  Administration  Assist- 
ant at  Hughes  Aircraft  in  Culver  City.  Ruth 
also  spoke  of  a very  pleasant  visit  she  had 
with  Mary  Astor  and  her  daughter  Marilyn 
Thorpe.  Marilyn  helped  her  out  quite  a bit 
when  she  moved  out  there  and  they  have 
become  quite  friendly.  Keep  in  touch  with 
us,  Ruthie. 

Another  one  to  return  her  questionnaire 
was  Elinor  Hathaway  Friend  (Mrs.  Phillip 
L.)  of  60  Ewing  Drive,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Elinor  stayed  on  at  M.G.H.  for  a while  after 
she  was  graduated.  In  1948  she  was  married 
and  now  has  two  sons. 

After  graduation  Lucille  Forrant  Queeney 
(Mrs.  James  G.),  25  Starr  Lane,  Jamaica 
Plain  30,  Mass,  worked  on  W5AC  for  about 
two  years  and  then  was  married.  She  is  now 
the  mother  of  a son  and  a daughter.  Thanks 
for  those  addresses,  Lucille. 

Barbara  Conton  Quann  (Mrs.  Francis  W.) 
certainly  has  had  a variety  of  nursing  posi- 
tions. She  was  a staff  nurse  in  the  Phillips 
House  for  a year  and  then  went  on  to  scrub- 
nursing in  the  P.H.  operating  room  for 
another  year.  After  her  marriage  in  October 
1948  she  did  some  private  duty  nursing  in 
the  Norwood  Hospital  and  is  now  engaged 
in  part-time  duty  in  the  Maternity  Ward  of 
the  Glover  Memorial  Hospital  in  Needham, 
Mass.  Her  husband  is  an  architectural  drafts- 
man and  office  manager  for  an  architect  in 
Norwood,  Barb’s  address  is  50  George  St., 
Norwood,  Mass. 

A nice  note  from  Jeanne  Arsenault  Cro- 
teau (Mrs.  Howard),  of  Marlboro,  New 
Hampshire  tells  of  her  doings.  Jeanne  was 
an  assistant  night  supervisor  at  the  M.G.H. 
for  two  years  and  then  worked  as  head 
nurse  on  W7  for  a year  and  a half.  She 
returned  to  Marlboro,  was  married  in  July 
1950,  then  worked  as  an  assistant  operating 
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supervisor  in  the  Elliot  Community  Hospital 
in  Keene,  did  some  private  duty  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  Visiting  Nurse.  After  many 
other  interesting  positions,  she  is  now  enjoy- 
ing her  work  in  the  Keene  Clinic  assisting 
an  orthopedic  surgeon.  Howard  is  a statis- 
tician with  an  insurance  company  in  Keene. 

Mary  Gill  Pickup  (Mrs.  Francis  S.),  Box 
22,  Hamilton,  R.  I.,  is  patiently  waiting  the 
return  of  her  husband  who  was  recently 
recalled  to  active  duty  in  the  Navy.  Mary’s 
first  position  v'as  assistant  head  nurse  and 
then  as  head  nurse  for  a year  and  a half. 
She  was  married  in  January  1949  and 
worked  for  nearly  a year  as  a head  nurse 
in  the  South  County  Hospital  in  Wakefield 
where  she  met  Mrs.  Elsie  Bowler,  an 
M.G.H.  alumna.  Mrs.  Bowler  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  in  Wakefield. 
Mary  has  two  daughters. 

Eileen  Carroll  Taft  (Mrs.  Alexander 
McK.)  sent  a note  en-route  to  Florida.  She 
and  her  husband  “Zandy”  stopped  off  in 
Washington  on  their  way  south  to  visit  with 
Muriel  Poulin  and  Carolyn  Wight.  What  a 
session  that  m.ust  have  been!  After  she  was 
graduated,  Eileen  worked  in  the  Monadnock 
Community  Hospital  in  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire  in  many  supervisory  positions. 
She  was  married  in  September  1948  and  has 
since  done  part-time  work  there.  Eileen 
mentions  how  grand  it  was  working  with 
many  “M.G.H.”  doctors  who  are  on  the 
■'isiting  staff  of  the  hospital.  Her  address  is 
Greenville,  N.  H. 

Betty  and  Bill  Andrews,  Dunk  Rock  Rd., 
Guilford,  Conn.,  certainly  are  brave  souls, 
'^hey  are  making  plans  for  a two  week 
''amping  trip  this  August  complete  with  car- 
bons of  disposable  diapers  and  little  year 
'^Id  Jane.  By  the  time  all  of  you  receive 
♦he  June  QUARTERLY  there  will  be  a new 
addition  to  the  Rothwell  family.  (Barbara 
Chapman,  425  Grand  Ave.,  Dayton  5,  Ohio). 

Evelyn  Spelman,  901  Scituate  Ave.,  Oak- 
lawn,  R.  I.  has  recently  gone  into  Public 
Health  working  in  Cranston,  R.  I.  and  likes 
*t,  very  much. 

Last  summer  Grace  Nangle,  25  Orchard 
Circle,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  took  four  weeks 
off  and  climbed  into  the  car  with  two  friends 
for  a 7000  mile  jaunt  through  the  Northwest 
«nd  Canadian  Rockies.  How  does  that  sound 
to  those  of  you  who  have  small  fry? 

Jean  Lawver  Sauter,  2154  Oesper  Ave., 
Cincinnati  7,  Ohio,  prefers  hilly  New  Eng- 
land to  the  flat  Ohio  country.  Even  this 
native  Ohioan  agrees  with  her  choice.  Jay 
is  working  for  General  Electric  after  com- 
pleting four  years  at  Rensselaer  in  aero- 
nautical engineering. 


As  for  me,  I am  now  Jeanne  Mercer 
Jefferies  (Mrs.  William  McK.)  and  I’m 
finding  out  just  how  much  of  a job  this 
reporting  is.  Oh,  how  1 love  those  newsy 
letters  though!  Shortly  after  1 was  grad- 
uated I was  married  and  worked  for  a time 
as  a staff  nurse  in  the  Phillips  House.  In 
July  1949  I moved  to  Cleveland  where  my 
husband  is  on  the  staff  of  University  Hospi- 
tals, Western  Reserve  University,  special- 
izing in  internal  medicine.  1 have  two  “wild 
Indians”  (boys),  one  who  is  four  years  old 
and  the  other  who  is  just  a year  old. 

As  you  will  note  Olive  Heyman  Mc- 
Laughlin (Mrs.  Gurney  E.,  Jr.)  has  very 
generously  consented  to  help  me  with  the 
reporting  of  the  1946  September  section. 
We  hope  to  have  the  entire  class  represented 
in  the  QUARTERLY  at  one  time  or  another, 
so  won’t  you  please  send  some  news  of 
yourself  to  either  Ollie  or  myself.  Our  next 
deadline  is  July  15th.  Let  us  hear  from  you 
before  that  date. 

1947 

Sylvia  Delfino  Bromberg,  Secretary 
July  Section 
52  Lorimer  Ave. 

Providence  6,  R.  I. 

A few  weeks  ago  I sent  questionnaires  to 
the  July  Section  of  the  class  of  1947.  To 
date  about  half  have  been  returned  pro- 
viding me  with  news  and  new  addresses  of 
many  of  our  classmates. 

Janet  Hamre  DiRienzo  (Mrs.  Arthur)  is 
living  in  Plantsville,  Conn,  and  has  two 
children,  Susan  2i  and  Donna  Jeanne  3 
months.  Her  address  is  62  Sunnyridge  Drive. 
Polly  Cole  Davin’s  address  is  still  1 Smith 
St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Jean  is  4 years  old, 
Carolyn  3 and  Jimmie  1.  The  two  girls  go 
to  nursery  school,  and  love  it.  Polly  works 
weekends  at  M.G.H. 

Elsie  Tait  Cross  (Mrs.  Llewellyn)  writes, 
“I  was  married  June  17,  1950  and  Llew  is 
going  to  Tufts  Engineering  School  and  will 
graduate  this  June.  I worked  in  pediatrics 
at  home  after  graduation,  then  went  to 
Simmons  for  my  degree.  Have  been  in  the 
Nursing  Arts  Department  since  February  of 
1950.”  Jinx  Iveney  Gilman  (Mrs.  Herbert) 
has  two  little  girls,  Ann  Iveney  2i  and 
Judith  Evelyn  10  weeks.  Herb  is  in  his  last 
year  of  medical  school  and  will  start  his 
internship  in  July  at  the  Eastern  Maine 
General  Hospital  in  Bangor.  Peg  Frances- 
ketti  Hartshorn  (Mrs.  Calvin  W.)  is  living 
at  318  School  St.,  Hanover,  N.  H,  Cal  is 
working  in  Plastic  Surgery  at  Mary  Hitch- 
cock Hospital.  Their  two  children  are  Paul 
3,  and  Deborah  2.  Peg  had  Polio  last  sum- 
mer but  is  completely  recovered  now. 
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Charlotte  Hammond  Sharp  (Mrs.  Reg- 
inald H.)  also  had  Polio  in  the  fall  of  1950. 
Received  a letter  from  her  saying,  “I  did 
work  until  June  of  1950  when  I was  ex- 
pecting my  second  child.  That  September 
1 contracted  Polio  and  was  hospitalized  at 
Children’s  in  Boston  for  four  months.  While 
there,  Phyl  Ashton  Kidder  and  Bobbie  Wat- 
son Wellington  visited  me.  Several  of  the 
girls  who  were  working  at  M.G.H.  at  the 
time  gave  me  a lovely  bed  jacket,  gown  and 
soap.  They  were  so  thoughtful.”  Charlotte 
has  two  children,  Dwight  Wesley  3 and 
Eileen  Marie  16  mos.  Her  address  is  Box 
82,  Newfields,  N.  H. 

Joae  Graham  is  living  at  150  Edgemont 
Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  She’s  in  her  second 
year  of  medical  school  in  Rochester  and 
loves  it.  Joae  graduated  with  an  A.B.  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1950.  We’re 
all  very  proud  fo  you  Joae.  Jean  Murray 
Fallon  (Mrs.  Richard  H.)  had  a baby  boy, 
Richard  H.  Fallon,  Jr.  on  January  4,  1952. 
Jean  is  working  as  radio  commentator  on 
Radio  Station  WLBZ  in  Bangor,  Maine, 

Bobbi  MacDonald  Drinkwater’s  new  ad- 
dress is  54  Knobb  Hill  Rd.,  Milford,  Conn. 
Susan  is  now  3i  and  Jill  4i  months  old. 
Bobbi  wrote  that  this  winter  has  been  a 
season  of  measles  and  colds.  Polly  Jacques 
is  working  in  the  Recovery  Room  at  M.G.H. 
and  has  been  there  since  May  of  1948.  She 
says  “I  have  students  for  two  days  each  and 
give  50  minute  classes  to  the  6 month  gals 
and  affiliates  on  the  care  of  the  unconscious 
(or)  post-anesthesia  patient.  Never  thought 
I’d  be  in  the  front  part  of  Lower  O.P.D.” 
Polly’s  address  is  20  Lynde  St.,  Boston  14, 
Mass. 

Roz  Peloquin  is  another  of  our  classmates 
working  at  M.G.H.  She’s  a Supervisor,  Staff 
Nurse  Education.  Ginny  Sellers  is  Assistant 
Head  Nurse  in  Pediatrics,  and  Phyllis  Ash- 
ton Kidder  was  Head  Nurse  in  C.S.R.  the 
last  I heard. 

Janet  Johnston  Phelps  lives  at  150  Poplar 
Drive,  Cranston,  R.  I,  Her  children  are 
Diane  Lee  3 and  James  Robert  3 months. 
Marie  Morrisette  Kelleher  (Mrs.  Peter  T.) 
is  expecting  her  second  child  sometime  this 
month  (April)  and  her  little  boy,  Thomas 
Edward  is  nearly  a year  old.  Peter  is  in 
Korea  but  Marie  is  expecting  him  home 
this  summer.  She  lives  at  85  Lenoxdale 
i Ave,,  Dorchester  24,  Mass. 

Received  a letter  from  Esther  Lane  Wad- 
den  (Mrs.  Edward  F.).  She  wrote  that  a 
! five  year  reunion  is  being  planned  and  if 
\ you  all  feel  as  I do,  can  hardly  wait  to  see 
everyone  again.  Esther  has  two  children, 
Nancy  Kathryn  H and  Elizabeth  Janet  6 


mos.  The  address  is  374  Savin  Hill  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts  of 
Doris  Belcourt,  Fran  Creeden,  Barbara 
Dugan,  Charlotte  Gates,  Carolyn  Luce, 
Betty  Payne,  Ruth  Pekkala,  Harriet  Small 
or  Ruth  Whiting? 

Irene  McAndrew  Brown  (Mrs.  Leo)  can 
be  reached  by  writing  to  Box  51,  Tahlequah, 
Okla.  Irene  has  two  sons  and  works  at  the 
Indian  Hospital  there.  The  latest  birth  an- 
nouncement comes  from  James  and  Jean 
Greim  Eckman.  It’s  a 91b.  lOoz.  daughter 
named  Janet,  born  on  March  25,  1952. 
James,  Jr.  is  3 years  old.  The  Eckmans  live 
at  542  Lynnfield  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

I do  hope  I’ll  be  hearing  from  all  of 
you  with  more  news  of  our  class,  so  that 
we  can  be  well  represented  in  every  issue 
of  the  QUARTERLY. 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall 
February  Section 
Box  85 

Falmouth,  Massachusetts 

Our  first,  and  fifth-year,  reunion  on 
February  28th  was  the  most  successful  and 
enjoyable  event  for  the  thirty-three  who 
were  able  to  attend.  In  spite  of  the  snow- 
storm the  night  before,  all  but  three  who 
had  planned  to  come  were  able  to  make 
it.  The  evening  was  spent  at  the  Bellevue 
Hotel  where  we  were  served  a delicious 
turkey  dinner. 

Those  attending  were: 

Joan  Allen  Reardon  (Mrs.  Henry  C.)  of 
21  Hamlin  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  Rear- 
dons have  a daughter,  Ann,  who  was  born 
in  December,  1950.  Henry  is  an  accountant 
for  G.E.,  Joan  a contented  housewife. 

Betty  Andersen,  who  is  living  at  home, 
177  Fountain  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  and 
currently  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medical 
Nursing  at  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Paw- 
tucket. 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall  (Mrs.  Colin 
B.),  Box  85,  Falmouth,  Mass.,  your  secre- 
tary, was  almost  snowbound;  however,  my 
determined  husband  shoveled  snow  for  hours 
and  drove  me  to  Boston  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  evening’s  fun.  At  present,  trying  to 
maintain  a retired  status  professionally.  I’m 
enjoying  life  here  on  the  Cape,  pursuing  a 
sewing  course.  Junior  Woman’s  Club,  and 
developing  a green  thumb  with  African 
Violets.  Colin  works  as  a marine  electrician 
in  his  Dad’s  boatyard  here  and  is  very  active 
in  Amateur  Radio.  We  have  talked  with 
Sylvia  Delfino  Bromberg  and  her  husband. 
Are  there  any  other  “Ham”  husbands? 

Marjorie  Blackwell,  to  whom  go  our 
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heartfelt  thanks  for  her  flawless  organiza- 
tion of  the  reunion,  has  folded  her  tents  and 
stolen  away  to  Florida  for  a change  after 
five  years  of  Pediatrics.  About  four  of  those 
years  were  spent  head  nursing  on  Burnham 
Five. 

Augusta  Christopher  Geary  (Mrs.  Edward 
F.)  of  50  Boston  Ave.,  Somerville  44,  told 
us  that  her  husband,  who  is  a metallurgist, 
has  just  been  released  after  about  two  years 
in  the  service.  They  have  a daughter,  Linda, 
age  three. 

Glenna  Clark  CrufT  (Mrs.  Earl),  14  No. 
Main  St.,  Attleboro,  as  full  of  pep  as  usual, 
has  a two  year  old,  Carlton,  who  is  anti- 
cipating a new  brother  or  sister  soon. 

Barbara  Davis  Brodie  (Mrs.  George) 
lives  on  Summer  St.,  No.  Easton,  Mass., 
with  their  six  Irish  setters.  George  is  a 
“Controlled  Material  Specialist”  for  Ray- 
theon, and  Barb  does  private  duty  nursing. 
The  Brodies’  side  line  is  raising  Irish  setters 
to  sell.  Sounds  like  a busy  life! 

Theresa  Donovan  McManus  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert) appeared  to  be  standing  up  well  after 
a day  of  coasting  with  her  active  sons  Joey, 
three,  and  Frankie,  two.  T.  D.’s  husband  is 
a salesman,  and  they  live  at  811  Hale  St., 
Beverly  Farms. 

Dorothy  Drury,  who  is  at  present  re- 
siding at  32  Lyman  St.,  Waltham,  is  a school 
nurse  at  Brandeis  University.  Dotty  plans 
to  be  married  in  July. 

Seeming  more  petite  than  ever,  Barbara 
Fisher  Mayshark  (Mrs.  Cyrus)  puts  many 
of  us  to  shame  by  working  part  time  in 
Baker  in  addition  to  raising  her  family  — 
Gail,  four;  Pamela,  two  and  a half;  and 
Lee,  one!  Cy  teaches  physical  education. 
The  Maysharks  live  at  15  Pilgrim  Rd., 
Woburn,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Ghisellini  lives  with  her  Dad  at 
9 Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Charlestown.  Dot,  who 
has  worked  at  Eye  & Ear  since  graduation, 
is  now  doing  supervisory  work  there. 

Barbara  Grant,  having  completed  the 
course  there,  is  an  Anesthetist  at  M.G.H. 
She  and  Flicka,  her  dog,  live  at  411  Hunt- 
ington Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

Margaret  Harrington  Barnes  (Mrs.  Earl) 
of  17  Silver  St.,  Dover,  N.  H.,  asks  anyone 
driving  up  her  way  to  drop  in  — “Just 
look  for  the  oldest  house  in  Dover!”  Peg 
says.  Earl  is  a teacher,  and  Peg  does  some 
private  duty. 

Helen  King  McCoy  (Mrs.  John  J.) 
showed  her  class  spirit  by  driving,  with  Kay 
Monaghan  Parnell,  all  the  way  from  Long 
Island.  Though  not  working  now,  Helen  had 
been  working  part  time  in  a doctor’s  office. 
John  is  a salesman.  They  live  at  215-09  47th 
Ave.,  Bayside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Shirley  LaFortune  Brehm  (Mrs.  Bernard) 
lives  at  55  Park  Ave.  Ext.,  Arlington,  Mass, 
with  their  three  children,  Judy,  five  and  a 
half;  Janet,  four  and  a half;  and  Rickey, 
two.  Bernard  is  a general  manager  of  a 
garage. 

Annia  Lowe  Giger  (Mrs.  Robert  W.)  is 
about  to  retire  after  several  years  of  part 
time  night  duty  at  Children’s  Hospital.  Bob 
recently  completed  his  schooling  and  is  now  i 

an  Insurance  Auditor  and  Accountant.  The  j 

Gigers,  with  three  and  a half  year  old 
Roger,  have  moved  to  169  East  Elm  Ave.,  j 
Wollaston.  | 

Jane  Manuel  Shubert  (Mrs.  Lyle  L.)  of 
267  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  is  working  for  j 
Dr.  Newell  (Obs.)  in  Brookline.  Jane’s  | 

husband  has  several  more  years  of  study  j 

scheduled  at  Harvard. 

Priscilla  Marchant  Mayer  (Mrs.  Rollin 

P.)  has  recently  moved  to  their  new  con-  j 
temporary  style  home  at  55  Holden  Wood  ! 
Rd.,  Concord,  Mass.  Rollin  does  research 

work  at  M.I.T.  Their  children  are  Jonathan,  [ 

age  two,  and  Diane,  six  months.  i 

Mary  McGrady  is  now  Obs.  Supervisor  [ 

at  Waltham  Hospital  and  lives  at  27  Gil-  j 

bert  St.,  Watertown.  Mary  is  engaged  and  | 
plans  a fall  wedding. 

Catherine  Monaghan  Parnell  (Mrs.  Vin- 
cent) of  80-50  87th  Rd.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I.  j 
N.  Y.  was  able  to  leave  her  two  children  | 
with  Vince’s  sister  to  come  to  the  reunion.  ' 
Vincent,  Jr.  is  three,  and  Nancy  is  twenty 
months.  Kay’s  husband  is  about  ready  to  j 
go  into  surgical  practice.  The  Parnell  family  j i 
is  due  to  be  increased  again  this  summer.  ; 

Valerie  Payne  was  the  latest  to  arrive,  > 
having  attended  her  ballet  class  first.  Val  is 
an  assistant  Head  nurse  in  Baker.  Most  of 
her  spare  time  is  spent  in  ballet.  She  has 
appeared  in  several  recitals.  The  address  is  ^ 
26  Myrtle  St.,  Boston.  * 


Rita  Plummer,  58  Broadway,  Stoneham, 
Mass,  works  for  the  Medford  Visiting  Nurs- 
ing Association.  Rita  could  give  us  some 
constructive  criticism  on  hospital  discharge 
routine! 

Adelaide  Plumstead  Dillon  (Mrs.  John 
E.)  has  a colorful  sounding  address;  28 
Hatchet  Rock  Rd.,  Egypt  — for  further 
clarification  we’ll  add  that  Egypt  is  part 
of  the  town  of  Scituate,  Mass.  Daughter 
Patricia  is  about  four  years  old. 

Ann  Randall  Culberson  (Mrs.  J.  Thomas) 
lives  at  218  Hemenway  St.,  Boston.  Tom  is 
in  the  banking  business,  having  completed 
his  schooling  recently.  Gail  Ann  arrived 
March  8th,  just  nine  days  after  the  reunion! 

Esther  Reade,  who  has  been  head  nurs- 
ing at  M.G.H.  is  to  be  married  this  May 
to  Thomas  J.  Wilson.  Tom  graduates  from 
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theological  school  in  May.  Their  future 
plans  were  not  definite  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

Shirley  Sabins  Vega  (Mrs.  Eugene)  is 
the  envy  of  us  housewives  — Gene  operates 
a meat  market.  They  live  with  their  son 
Eugene  at  70  Mayfield  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Anna  Schultz  Chemel  (Mrs.  Anthony) 
wishes  classmates  would  look  her  up  when 
in  the  vicinity  of  632  Somerset  Ave.,  Taun- 
ton. The  Chemels  have  two  children, 
Michael,  three,  and  Peter,  nearly  two. 
Anthony  is  a personnel  manager. 

Mary  Wallace  Anderson  (Mrs.  Reuben 
A.)  has  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Wendy. 
Mary  put  all  her  nursing  experience  to  good 
use  when  Wendy  was  continually  plagued 
by  infantile  diarrhea.  All  are  well  now. 
Reuben  is  a steamfitter  and  pipefitter.  They 
live  at  165  Thacher  St.,  Milton. 

Ann  Walsh  Haskell  (Mrs.  Clarence  A.) 
changed  her  address  to  1373  Quincy  Shore 
Blvd.,  Quincy  just  a day  before  the  reunion. 
After  living  awhile  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
the  Haskells  decided  that  they  were  still 
New  Englanders  at  heart.  Red-headed 
Leighton,  age  two,  was  born  in  Milwaukee. 

Barbara  S.  Watson  Parillo  (Mrs.  Michael) 
is  living  once  more  in  Rockport,  Mass,  at 
Marshall  Lane,  after  several  years  in  Boston. 
Erik  was  born  last  July.  Michael  is  an  auto- 
motive supply  salesman. 

Yvonne  Withers  is  a Nursing  Arts  In- 
structor at  Sturdy  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Attleboro.  The  address  is  R.F.D.  .^1. 

Marjorie  Wood  is  in  the  O.R.  at  Phillips 
House.  She  lives  at  44  W.  Cedar  St.,  Boston. 

Unable  to  attend,  many  sent  letters  tell- 
ing of  their  doings  for  the  past  five  years. 
I wish  they  could  be  printed  in  full,  but 
will  try  to  give  some  report  of  each. 

Barbara  Gray  Tucker  (Mrs.  Frederick) 
3717  Lochearn  Drive,  Baltimore  7,  Mary- 
land, writes  that  they  have  been  settled  in 
their  own  home  in  a suburb  for  over  two 
years  now.  Barbie  Ann,  age  four,  and  Ricky, 
three,  are  both  red-heads.  Fred  is  in  the 
Revenue  Accounting  Dept,  of  the  telephone 
company. 

From  218  North  Tenth  St.,  Newark,  Ohio, 
Ruth  Harkins  Kerivan  sends  an  interesting 
account.  Don  did  civil  engineering  at  Coulee 
Dam  in  Washington  for  over  a year,  and 
Ruth  did  some  night  duty  at  the  small  busy 
government  hospital  there.  The  Kerivans 
have  a small  two  year  old  son  and  are  now 
settled  in  Newark  where  Don  does  pro- 
duction engineering  for  Owen  Corning 
Fiberglas. 

Virginia  Humphries  is  a student  at  the 
University  of  Pa.  where  she  hopes  to  ob- 


tain a degree  in  Nursing  Education  this 
summer.  Ginny's  past  five  years  have  seen 
her  in  varied  jobs  in  various  places.  She 
and  Dot  Jamrock  drove  to  Calif,  in  1948. 
She  worked  at  the  Cottage  Hospital  in 
Santa  Barbara  for  ten  months,  and  then 
returned  east  to  Maine.  Next,  to  New 
Orleans  for  strenuous  floor  duty  at  the 
Charity  Hospital,  then  to  Houston,  Texas 
for  head  nursing  on  a cancer  surgical  floor. 
Before  enrolling  at  the  University,  Ginny 
worked  three  months  at  Roosevelt  Hospital 
in  New  York.  Ginny's  present  address  is  12 
S.  38th  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  She  reports 
that  Dorothy  Jamrock  is  living  at  home  and 
working  for  her  B.S.  at  University  of  Mass. 

Mary  Melledy  writes  from  3523  1st  Ave., 
San  Diego  3,  Calif.  After  three  and  a half 
years  at  M.G.H.,  Mary  went  West,  and  it 
sounds  as  though  she’s  really  sold  on  Cali- 
fornia. She  works  on  a Communicable  Dis- 
ease Ward  at  the  San  Diego  County  General 
Hospital. 

Bessie  Pearson  Bickford  (Mrs.  Norman) 
is  living  at  66  Columbus  Ave.,  Exeter,  N.H. 
The  children  are  three  and  two  years  of  age. 
“Bick”  is  a carpenter  and  plumber  foreman, 
and  he  built  their  home  nearly  alone. 

June  Provencal  Moriarty  (Mrs.  Wm.)  has 
one  son,  Philip,  age  one,  and  expects  a 
companion  for  him  soon.  Bill  works  at  the 
Post  Office.  Their  address  is  228  West  St., 
Ware,  Mass. 

A letter  came  from  1st  Lt.  Dolores  E. 
Soderston,  A.N.C.,  U.S.  Army  Hospital, 
Fort  Penning,  Georgia.  Dodo  worked  on  a 
pediatric  ward  in  Bermuda  for  awhile,  then 
was  a private  scrub  nurse  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Last  summer  she  won  the  New 
Hampshire  Women’s  State  Golf  Champion- 
ship. She  has  been  in  the  Army  since  last 
September  and  is  taking  an  anesthesia  course. 

Sally  Thorndike  sent  us  her  news  in 
poetry  form  — really  quite  an  amusing 
masterpiece  — but  too  lengthy  for  repro- 
duction here.  Sally  spent  sixteen  months  in 
psychiatric  nursing  in  Hawaii.  Now  in  San 
Francisco  (845  Sutter  St.),  her  plans  for 
the  future  are  to  see  more  of  the  world, 
possibly  by  a jaunt  to  New  Zealand  next 
year! 

Addresses  are  missing  for  Jeane  Barker, 
Rina  Battistone  Fisher,  Bette  Dame,  Vicky 
Gordon,  Pat  Hallenbeck,  Jan  Hudson  Hin- 
man,  Dorothy  Laird  Norton,  Kay  Molander, 
Virginia  Topolski,  and  Maryola  Warren. 
Can  anyone  help? 

It  was  suggested  at  our  reunion  that  it 
would  be  a most  fitting  tribute  to  the  late 
Helen  Natti  Bowden  to  present  a gift  of 
money  to  the  M.G.H.  Nurses’  Building  Fund 
from  the  class.  A small  sum  has  already 
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been  collected;  all  who  wish  to  contribute 
will  please  send  a donation  to  Jean  Barrows 
MacDougall,  who  will  acknowledge  each 
and  present  the  gift  to  the  fund  in  July. 
Thank  you. 

1948 

Patricia  Clemente,  Secretary 
February  Section 
55  Holly  Hill  Circle 
South  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 

Sorry  to  have  missed  the  last  issue  — I 
think  we  have  moved  for  the  last  time.  I 
hope  that  you  will  all  note  my  new  ad- 
dress, and  please  give  your  secretary  a 
helping  hand  — there  are  but  a few  of  you 
who  keep  me  posted,  and  frankly,  1 just 
don't  seem  to  find  the  time  to  write  each 
of  you  to  find  out  what’s  new.  Some  of 
the  long-lost  are  Anna  Towhill,  Shirley  At- 
wood, Virginia  Goodwin,  Rita  Krasinskas 
Kuzdeba,  Eileen  Sheehan,  Frances  Kiesel, 
and  Eleanor  Karvellas.  How  about  some 
word  from  you? 

We  certainly  enjoy  living  in  the  country. 
Holly  has  some  lovely  little  girls  to  play 
with,  so  her  vocabulary  and  accomplish- 
ments are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
We  are  watching  for  our  grass  to  grow, 
and  trying  to  stretch  the  budget  to  afford 
some  shrubs  this  year.  Marian  Martell 
Dzugan  and  Walter  are  hoping  to  be  settled 
in  their  new  south-western  style  home 
(complete  with  patio!)  in  Albuquerque  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  their  first  baby  in  April. 
Marian  and  I have  been  exchanging  our 
ideas  of  decorating,  and  we  have  one  thing 
in  common  — champagne  taste  without  the 
necessary  funds  to  go  with  it! 

Mary  Geiser  Fontrier  and  Gaby  are  re- 
modeling their  farm  this  summer,  with  Mary 
taking  time  out  to  present  their  daughter. 
Bunny,  with  a brother  or  sister  early  in 
May.  After  that,  the  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens  and  the  fruit  trees  should  keep 
things  on  the  go,  and  I seem  to  recall  that 
last  year  Mary  froze  quarts  and  quarts  of 
vegetables  and  berries. 

Babies  seem  to  be  in  the  news  — Ardis 
Murray  Brozyna  had  a boy,  Jeffrey  Harold, 
on  March  third.  Ardis  came  home  from  the 
hospital  just  in  time  to  nurse  Harold  through 
pneumonia,  and  I can  imagine  that  Thayer 
classroom  precaution  technique  came  in 
handy  with  a new  baby  in  the  house.  Lois 
Bloomquist  Erikson  has  a daughter,  Janet 
Leslie,  born  last  Nov.  first.  Lois  and  I both 
had  our  babies  on  Ward  A of  Richardson 
House,  so  we  had  a great  time  discussing 
our  experiences  and  comparing  notes.  Irene 
Niedospal  Curmi  is  hoping  for  a girl  in 


May  to  keep  Tony  company.  Irene  has  a 
new  address  — 2613  Caledonia,  Wayne, 
Mich. 

Arlene  Wink  McNamara  is  one  classmate 
that  I can  count  on  to  write  me  often.  Many 
thanks!  Winkie  saw  Marion  Langevin  Zola 
in  January,  and  from  England  came  word 
from  Sara  Watt  at  Christmas.  Winkie’s  son 
Tommy,  now  aged  three,  is  the  man  of  the 
house  with  Mac  away  at  sea  so  much  of  the 
time,  and  Tommy  is  getting  quite  a collec- 
tion of  souvenirs  from  all  over  the  world 
from  Daddy  to  help  with  his  geography 
someday. 

Sally  Shea  Dolan,  Bob,  and  their  daugh- 
ter Roberta,  now  live  at  254  Garfield  Avenue, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and  Mary  Jane  Short- 
lidge  MacKinnon  has  moved  to  42  Sachem 
Village,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

I was  waiting  for  Dick  at  the  General 
one  day  and  I took  a stroll  around.  Made 
me  feel  homesick  to  see  Miss  Fraser  still 
on  the  job,  as  cheery  and  peppy  as  ever, 
and  to  see  all  the  notices  and  free  passes 
on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  Nurses’  Dining 
Room.  I had  a chat  in  the  corridor  with 
Barbara  Gray  Carleen,  who  is  working  in 
Baker,  and  I enjoyed  buying  flowers  at  the 
attractive  stand  near  the  Rotunda.  In  spite 
of  many  innovations,  MGH  looked  much 
the  same  to  me  as  it  did  the  day  I went 
in  for  my  first  interview  in  1944  — it  was 
like  revisiting  a former  home  again,  and  I 
could  only  remember  the  many  happy  days 
and  good  friends  I had  there,  not  the  hard 
work.  You  should  try  just  walking  through 
the  Brick  Corridor  again  some  day! 

Ethel  Wetherbee,  Secretary 
September  Section 
Lock  Haven  Hospital 
Lock  Haven,  Penn. 

Some  of  you  in  the  September  section  of 
the  Class  of  1948  may  think  this  is  an  easy 
job.  It  isn’t  too  bad,  but  you  could  all  do 
your  part  to  make  it  an  easier  one  if  you 
would  only  send  me  news.  Right  after 
Christmas  I sent  out  a letter  pleading  for 
news  and  even  enclosed  an  addressed  card 
to  make  it  easier.  Forty  three  letters  were  i 
sent  out.  Twenty  three  cards  were  returned.  ; 
Three  of  the  letters  were  returned  un-  ^ 
delivered.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  to 
me  that  seventeen  of  our  classmates  re- 
ceived their  letters,  but  were  either  too  lazy 
or  too  indifferent  to  return  the  cards. 

So  many  of  the  addresses  have  changed 
in  the  past  year  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  _ 
any  sort  of  a mailing  list  up  to  date.  ^ 

Renee  Agar  Aiken  is  one  of  the  few  who  | 
have  remained  at  the  old  address  of  a year  j 
ago,  1734  West  Jefferson  St.,  Brownsville,  ' 
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Texas.  Don  is  still  doing  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing there  at  Brownsville,  and  Renee  has 
given  up  her  nursing  in  favor  of  becoming 
a housewife.  Her  note  said  they  were  ex- 
pecting an  addition  to  the  family  around 
March  15th. 

Jean  Borggaard  Keller  and  Dick  are  now 
living  in  University,  Mississippi  where  Dick 
is  an  instructor  in  Chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  Jean  also  has  given 
up  nursing  in  favor  of  Karen  Elizabeth  who 
was  born  April  4,  1951.  She  says  that  they 
are  enjoying  life  in  the  south  but  they  miss 
the  snows  of  Wisconsin.  Muriel  Clark  Tang 
and  Yiwen  have  now  added  another  boy  to 
their  family.  David  was  born  November  20, 
1951.  Yiwen  is  still  doctoring  at  the  Madi- 
gan  Army  Hospital  while  Muriel  has  her 
hands  full  with  two  bouncing  boys.  Jeanne 
Cournoyer  is  now  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Pierce, 
Jr.  as  of  October  28,  1951.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  the  Naval  Chapel  at  Quonset  Point, 
Rhode  Island  and  are  now  living  at  209  Ives 
Road,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island.  Fred 
graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  in  1949, 
interned  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  and  is 
now  a Lieutenant  (j.g. ) in  the  Navy  Medics. 
Jeanne  said  they  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
Bermuda.  The  lucky  kids.  Christine  Currie 
became  Mrs.  James  E.  Cornell  on  April  20, 
1951  and  they  are  living  at  12  Berry  St.  in 
Danvers.  Jim  is  an  insurance  agent  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
Chris  is  working  in  the  nursery  at  the  Salem 
Hospital.  Kathleen  Dee  has  given  up  her 
work  at  the  Cushing  General  Hospital  and 
is  now  doing  part  time  nursing  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  since  her  marriage  to  William  E. 
Horgan  on  September  22,  1951.  The  Hor- 
gans  are  living  at  182  Huron  Avenue,  in 
Cambridge.  Virginia  Delong  Kalvin  is  liv- 
ing at  the  same  address,  161  Oak  St.,  Fox- 
boro,  Mass,  and  is  still  doing  industrial 
nursing,  while  her  husband  is  an  instrument 
technician  with  the  same  company.  Gini’s 
note  says  they  spent  their  vacation  last 
summer  in  Miami  and  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Theresa  Deschenes  Bouthillette  has  been  one 
of  the  lost  classmates.  It  was  good  to  hear 
from  you.  Dish.  Had  wondered  where  you 
were  and  what  you  were  doing.  Dish  was 
married  on  October  23,  1948  and  they  are 
living  at  103  Prospect  St.  in  Marlboro 
where  her  husband  is  a plumber  and  where 
she  is  doing  occasional  private  duty.  Dish 
also  added  a note  about  Terry  Casella. 
Terry  has  been  a Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Force  Nurse  Corps,  and  was  planning 
to  be  married  on  February  17th.  How  about 
a note,  Terry?  Helen  Dostoomian  Arikian 
and  family  have  moved  back  to  South  Bos- 
ton where  they  are  living  at  919  East  Fourth 


St.  Their  Yvonne  now  has  a little  brother, 
Noel,  born  January  6,  1952.  Marianne  Foster 
Cosgrove  and  Dick  are  living  in  Surf  City, 
North  Carolina,  where  husband  Dick  is  a 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Little 
“Mike”  was  born  on  July  4,  1951.  Marianne 
hopes  that  the  world  situation  settles  down 
soon  so  they  can  all  return  to  Connecticut. 
Barbara  Hunter  Eger  has  been  living  at  475 
Beech  St.  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  has  been 
working  as  a Head  Nurse  in  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Private  Floor  at  the  Holyoke 
Hospital.  Ray  is  now  a weather  Officer  in 
the  Air  Force  stationed  at  the  Merignac- 
Bordeaux  Air  Force  Base  in  Bordeaux, 
France.  Barb  is  waiting  (im)  patiently  for 
orders  to  join  her  husband  there  for  his 
three  year  tour  of  duty.  When  she  wrote 
she  was  expecting  to  leave  by  April.  By  the 
time  you  all  read  this,  she  will  probably  be 
seeing  the  sights  of  France. 

Now  that  I have  gone  half  way  through 
the  cards  1 will  stop  and  save  the  remainder 
for  the  September  issue.  Certainly  wish  I 
would  hear  from  some  more  of  the  lost 
members  of  the  class. 

Oh  yes,  yours  truly  is  still  in  the  same 
place,  doing  the  same  work,  teaching,  super- 
vising and  serving  as  assistant  directress  of 
a school  of  53.  Expect  to  be  “holding  the 
fort"  alone  this  summer  as  acting  direct- 
ress while  the  other  three  members  of  the 
faculty  are  attending  summer  school.  Will 
probably  be  good  and  ready  for  a vacation 
when  they  return. 

1949 

Barbara  R.  McCann,  Secretary 
February  Section 
401  Oneida  St.  N.E. 

Washington  11,  D.C. 

How  nice  to  arrive  back  from  vacation 
and  to  find  several  letters  waiting  here. 

Betty  Grant  writes  that  she  is  now  on 
night  duty,  and  there’s  a possibility  of  her 
coming  back  in  the  Fall.  Certainly  hope  so, 
Betty.  She  mentioned  that  she  also  saw  Dr. 
Yatsuhashi,  stationed  at  the  same  hospital. 

Bea  has  been  stationed  at  a hospital  in 
Tokyo  and  is  very  pleased  with  the  new 
surroundings  and  a nice  hospital. 

Dot  and  Jean  are  in  Boston,  Jean  is 
Head  nursing  on  Baker  8.  Dot  wrote  that 
Clara  is  working  two  evenings  a week  on 
her  floor. 

Lois  Frothingham  Feeney  and  Tommy 
are  moving  to  Illinois  to  be  with  Lonnie. 
He  is  employed  by  the  Stromberg  Cadson 
Co.  Will  send  her  new  address  as  soon  as 
I hear  from  her  again. 

Does  anybody  know  whether  Nan  Brown 
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Becker  and  her  husband  are  stationed  in 
New  Jersey?  Last  I heard,  she  wrote  that 
they  would  be  there  after  the  first  of  the 
year  and  I haven’t  heard  from  her  since 
then. 

Dottie  Iwanicki  is  finishing  this  year  at 
school  but  she  didn’t  mention  what  she 
planned  to  do  after. 

Thanks  to  Peggy  Connors,  we  know  where 
Sylvia  Anderson  Bridges  is,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Bridges,  1629  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Brighton,  Mass. 

Nancy  Dimattia  is  Head  nursing  on  Bul- 
finch  4,  not  on  1,  as  I wrote  before. 

Podee  Jacobs  Hopkins  and  Hillary  were 
visiting  her  parents  in  Meriden,  Conn,  for 
a few  days  while  Stewart  was  in  New  York 
on  business. 

With  summer  well  settled  here  and  nearly 
so  there  by  now,  I’m  sure  that  vacations  are 
all  planned  and  well  earned.  Hope  that  you 
will  all  write  about  yours,  and  maybe  we 
can  send  an  extra  “Vacation  Volume”  be- 
fore the  next  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  is 
due.  What  do  you  think? 

Don  will  be  released  from  the  Army  in 
September  and  then  we’ll  be  moving  to 
Philadelphia  for  a while. 

1950 

Jane  and  June  Scheiderer 
September  Section 
308  Pine  St. 

Forestville,  Conn. 

Say,  class,  where  are  all  the  letters  with 
the  news  of  our  long-lost  friends?  Here’s 
what  we  have  learned  since  the  last  issue, 
from  letters. 

Audrey  Tillotson  Bishop  wrote  that  her 
little  John  Warren  has  really  grown  since 
he  was  born  November  14,  1951.  Bish  is 
working  at  Tewksbury  State  Hospital.  Their 
address:  Tewksbury  Center,  Tewksbury, 

Mass. 

Betty  Fifield  also  had  a baby  boy.  Tommy. 
Has  anyone  heard  from  Mavis  Fox  Mac- 
Donald? 

Did  we  tell  you  that  Sally  Smith  married 
Russell  Gray  on  June  9,  1951?  We  hear 
they  are  living  on  the  Cape.  Their  address? 


Lou  Ann  McKenzie  (Mrs.  Wm.  P. 
O’Brien)  wrote  that  they  enjoyed  their  four 
week  honeymoon  trip  in  January  through 
22  states  and  Mexico.  Bill  is  an  investigator 
in  the  Immigration  Dept,  in  Albany.  They 
expected  to  move  into  their  new  home  in 
April.  Their  last  address:  State  Farm  Road, 
Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

Aud  Olesen  wrote  a newsy  letter  about 
things  at  M.G.H.  Her  year’s  internship  in 
clinical  teaching  will  be  over  in  June.  Ellie 
Mesquita  is  head  nurse  on  White  11;  Claire 
Griffin,  on  White  10.  Dot  Santos  and 
Elaine  Smith  headed  for  Florida  for  a Va- 
cation. Joan  Dionne  is  planning  a May  10th 
wedding.  Aud  Olesen  and  Yvonne  Mattson 
are  both  living  at  Eldridge  House:  42  Chest- 
nut St.,  Boston  8. 

Jan  Snowman  has  heard  from  Chelsea 
Silvabands  (?).  She  is  head  nurse  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  in  Athens,  Georgia.  She 
and  Lee  are  living  in  a trailer,  down  yonder. 
Jan  is  working  in  the  new  Insulin  Shock 
Therapy  Unit  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Center  at  Togus,  Maine. 

We  saw  Elaine  Weaver  in  Philadelphia 
in  March.  She  is  having  a grand  time  there 
and  dislikes  the  thoughts  of  her  folks  mov- 
ing to  Pittsburgh  soon. 

Did  we  tell  you  that  there  are  two  other 
M.G.H.ers  at  the  Bristol  Hospital  here? 
Mish  Pearce  (Sept.  ’49)  is  also  working 
night  duty.  Bea  Merz  (Sept.  ’51)  is  working 
days.  She  is  planning  a wedding  to  Eddie 
McHugh,  Yale  baseball  star,  in  June. 

How  about  more  newsy  letters  by  July 
for  the  September  issue? 


It  is  by  presence  of  mind  in  untried  emer- 
gencies that  the  native  metal  of  a man  is 
tested. — Lowell 

★ ★ ★ 

Solitude  is  as  needful  to  the  imagination 
as  society  is  wholesome  for  the  character. — 
James  Russell  Lowell 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES,  1952 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Commencement  Address  by  RUTH  SLEEPER,  R.N. 


17ACH  year  it  is  my  privilege  at 
^ Graduation  to  review  for  you, 
the  members  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  some  of  the  major  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  the 
School,  that  you  may  enter  upon 
your  graduate  nursing  practice  in- 
formed and  ready  to  share  in  the 
School’s  progressive  program. 

A school  of  nursing,  as  other 
schools,  measures  its  progress  by 
changes  which  show  growth  in  the 
student  body,  by  the  achievements 
of  the  instructional  staff,  and  by  the 
improvement  in  facilities  which  the 
students  and  teachers  share  as  they 
learn,  work,  and  play  together.  The 
School’s  record  for  1951-52  shows 
many  such  changes.  Perhaps  the 
most  obvious  is  the  number  of  differ- 
ent groups  of  nurses  and  nursing 
personnel  studying  and  practicing 
in  the  various  units  of  the  hospital. 

Added  to  the  students  in  the  di- 
ploma and  degree  programs,  with 
their  affiliated  students,  and  to  the 
student  attendant  nurses  affiliating 
from  the  Household  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation School  for  Attendant  Nur- 
ses, are  now  three  groups  of  grad- 
uate nurses.  Some  are  enrolled  in 
the  in-service  course  for  training 
team  leaders  at  the  Baker  Memorial; 
some  in  a refresher  course  at  the 
Phillips  House,  preparing  to  return 
I to  active  nursing.  Others  come  from 
Boston  University  for  field  practice 
in  advanced  medical,  surgical,  ortho- 
pedic, operating  room  and  head 
nursing;  clinical  teaching;  and  nur- 
sing service  administration.  The  ad- 


dition of  these  various  groups  has 
produced  changes  other  than  just 
growth  in  numbers.  Significant  are 
the  changes  which  derive  from  the 
diverse  preparation,  the  varied  in- 
terests, and  the  differing  degrees  of 
maturity.  Perhaps  most  significant 
of  all  are  the  changes  brought  about 
in  attitudes,  as  when  all  groups  prac- 
ticing together  have  learned  together 
to  appreciate  how  the  work  of  many 
different  groups  can  be  fitted  into 
an  integrated  pattern  to  meet  the 
patients’  needs  effectively. 

The  coming  of  all  these  groups 
was  not  a matter  of  chance.  In  the 
school  year  of  1946-47  the  Advis- 
ory Committee  and  the  Faculty  ac- 
cepted two  principles  which  have 
now  guided  the  School’s  program 
for  five  years.  First,  that  there  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  place  in 
the  evolving  system  of  nursing  edu- 
cation for  the  three  year  school  con- 
ducted by  the  hospital  provided  the 
program  is  educationally  sound,  and 
the  graduates  prepared  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  must  meet.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  its  School  of  Nurs- 
ing should  within  the  limits  of  the 
facilities  participate  in  other  pro- 
grams for  the  preparation  of  nurses. 

It  is  a more  difficult  problem  to 
measure  some  of  the  changes  which 
are  less  tangible  than  numbers  or 
preparation.  The  two  sections  of 
the  first  class  to  complete  the  reor- 
ganized diploma  program  were 
graduated  in  September  1951  and 
March  1952.  If  measured  by  en- 
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rollment  in  the  school  and  student 
interest,  the  program  might  be  said 
to  have  achieved  its  goals.  Enroll- 
ment now  stands  at  374  as  com- 
pared to  260  in  December  1948. 
For  the  fall  class  5 applicants  apply 
for  every  one  who  can  be  admitted; 
drop-outs  during  1951  were  11% 
as  compared  to  17%  in  1948. 

Except  as  the  day  by  day  prac- 
tice of  the  nurse  is  judged  by  doc- 
tor, patient,  or  head  nurse,  few  mea- 
sures of  nursing  ability  are  available. 
Evaluated  by  her  performance,  the 
graduate  of  this  experimental  di- 
ploma program  has  appeared  to 
measure  up  satisfactorily.  At  the 
end  of  28  months  she  appears  to  be 
as  well  informed  as  her  predeces- 
sors at  36  months.  Her  lack  of 
time  in  which  to  develop  skills  often 
shows  in  her  slower  performance  on 
the  ward  as  she  starts  her  intern- 
ship. However,  this  has  been  found 
to  be  a temporary  characteristic 
which  soon  disappears  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  internship. 

The  Graduate  Nurse  Qualifying 
Test,  a written,  standardized  exam- 
ination, was  given  to  the  first  class 
as  it  will  be  to  you  on  completion 
of  the  28  months  educational  period, 
and  again  at  the  36th  month  when 
the  planned  practice  of  the  intern- 
ship was  completed.  This  test  is 
used  nationally  to  determine  the  fun- 
damental knowledge  of  the  graduate 
nurse  in  the  6 basic  areas  of  nursing, 
medical,  surgical,  obstetric,  pedia- 
tric, psychiatric,  and  communicable 
disease.  There  were  no  poor  results 
in  any  of  the  tests  given  at  the  28th 
or  the  36th  month.  Comparison  of 
the  two  tests  showed  marked  growth 
in  the  areas  of  nursing  to  which  the 


student  nurse  interne  had  been  as- 
signed, and  definite  growth  also  in  | 
some  areas  in  which  the  nurse  in-  i 
terne  had  had  no  segregation  experi-  ' 
ence  such  as  communicable  disease  ; 
and  psychiatric  nursing.  The  first  | 
class  also  measured  up  well  in  the  ! 
state  board  examinations,  compar- 
ing satisfactorily  not  only  with 
nurses  from  our  own  community, 
but  with  the  country  at  large. 

Lest  I produce  some  over  confi- 
dence in  the  members  of  this  class,  | 
may  I add  that  such  changes  in  an  j 
individual,  called  learning,  come  not  | 
because  a curriculum  is  set  up  but  j 
because  of  the  activities  the  individ-  1 
ual  herself  carries  on.  | 

That  the  students  in  this  first  class  | 
found  satisfaction  in  the  program  ! 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  ! 
that  81%  of  the  graduates  returned 
to  work  at  the  Hospital. 

The  Coordinated  Program  con-  I 
ducted  jointly  with  Radcliffe  College 
accepted  its  first  students  in  the  fall 
of  1946.  With  the  entrance  of  9 ! 

freshmen  in  September  1951,  the 
total  enrollment  now  stands  at  26 
with  students  registered  for  the  first 
time  in  all  courses  in  the  program. 

In  comparison  with  our  own  three 
year  program,  or  that  of  some  other 
university  schools,  this  enrollment 
seems  small,  even  discouraging.  The 
figures  must  be  reviewed  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Coordinated 
Program  requires  5 years  and  10 
months  for  completion.  It  must  al- 
so be  remembered  that  the  student 
who  chooses  this  plan  has  oppor- 
tunity for  a liberal  arts  concentra- 
tion in  addition  to  her  preparation 
in  nursing.  There  are,  we  believe, 
many  young  women  who  would  , 
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choose  this  program  if  they  could 
be  acquainted  with  its  values.  The 
first  student  to  be  graduated  from 
the  Coordinated  Program  is  a mem- 
ber of  this  class. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  ac- 
tivities which  go  on  constantly  be- 
hind the  scenes  which  make  some 
of  these  accomplishments  possible. 
The  recruiting  program  is  a con- 
tinuous one  in  order  that  there  may 
be  ample  opportunity  for  selection 
of  applicants.  Two  thousand  high 
schools  in  the  country  were  circu- 
larized with  a bulletin  board  flier 
describing  both  the  three  and  the 
five  year  programs.  The  School 
played  host  and  shared  its  plans  for 
a meeting  for  high  school  counselors 
with  other  nursing  schools  of  Great- 
er Boston  through  the  Nursing 
Council  of  the  United  Community 
Services.  The  first  open  house  for 
senior  high  school  girls  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1951  brought  about  153 
seniors  to  learn  about  professional 
nursing  at  the  MGH.  The  second 
open  house  was  a demand  perform- 
ance for  157  high  school  sophomore 
and  junior  girls.  Representatives 
of  the  Faculty  have  participated  fre- 
quently in  career  days  in  Massachu- 
setts high  schools. 

To  maintain  a curriculum  of  value 
to  all  who  come  as  students,  the 
Faculty  studies  and  plans  contin- 
uously. This  year  a new  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  mental  health  and 
to  the  clinical  teaching  on  the  ward. 
A year  ago  I reported  a trial  plan 
for  internships  in  clinical  teaching. 
The  trial  served  only  to  magnify  our 
need.  This  year  8 young,  well  pre- 
pared, graduate  nurses  have  worked 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor 


of  clinical  instruction  as  internes  in 
teaching,  to  teach  and  guide  the  stu- 
dents at  the  bedside.  These  interne 
teachers  follow  the  students  as  they 
move  to  assignments  of  increasing 
responsibility,  to  the  first  evening 
assignments,  and  at  times  to  the 
night  assignment.  As  a well  plan- 
ned in-service  program  in  clinical 
teaching  is  part  of  the  young  teach- 
er’s weekly  schedule,  the  plan  has 
equal  value  for  both  student  and 
graduate. 

Those  who  planned  your  program 
see  the  hospital  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  community  health  program, 
and  the  patient’s  illness  as  a cyclic 
process,  moving  from  home  to  hos- 
pital to  home  again.  Obviously,  the 
preparation  then  for  a nurse  who  is 
to  work  in  a hospital  must  enable 
her  to  adjust  her  nursing  care  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  patient  and 
the  community.  In  1950  money 
from  the  income  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  Endowment  Fund  was  used 
to  pay  for  student  observation  with 
the  Boston  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion. This  year  the  Association 
found  it  necessary  to  terminate  the 
plan.  The  loss  to  the  School  was 
great.  Even  a week  of  observation 
in  the  home  had  given  the  student 
nurse  insight  into  patient’s  and  fam- 
ilies’ needs  which  reflected  to  the 
advantage  of  the  patients  on  our 
wards.  To  compensate  for  this  loss 
the  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
voted  this  year  a comparable  amount 
of  money  to  be  used  toward  the  sal- 
ary of  a second  Public  Health  Nurse 
on  the  instructional  staff  of  the 
School.  The  emphasis  on  commun- 
ity aspects  continues  in  both  in- 
struction -and  practice,  but  the  stu- 
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dents’  needs  for  learning,  and  so  the 
patient’s  needs  for  care  remain  in 
part  unmet  by  our  present  plan.  It 
is  hoped  that  a future  home  care 
program  may  offer  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  student  to  gain  a better 
understanding  of  the  patient  and  his 
family  during  illness. 

The  fact  that  we  are  seated  in 
Sanders  Theater  today,  instead  of 
in  the  Bulfinch  Yard,  marks  without 
doubt  the  greatest  change  for  many 
years  in  the  facilities  of  the  School. 
The  fence  is  gone  along  Fruit  Street. 
Walcott,  Lowell,  and  Parkman 
Houses  are  now  happily  enclosed 
within  the  Yard.  On  March  the 
17th  the  ground  was  broken  for  a 
new  residence  for  the  School.  In 
all  respects — living,  rest,  and  recrea- 
tion— the  plans  for  the  new  resi- 
dence lead  us  to  hope  that  our  hous- 
ing facilities  will  soon  be  adequate 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  for  the 
student  nurse.  The  need  will  con- 
tinue, however,  for  further  provis- 
ion for  the  graduate  nurse.  For  her 
need  today,  as  yours  soon  will  be, 
is  not  for  a dormitory  room,  but  for 
an  apartment  in  which  she  can 
create  for  herself  a home. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  some 
of  the  achievements  of  the  staff  of 
the  School.  But  did  you  know  that 
Miss  Corkum  had  attended  a work- 
shop on  cancer  nursing  at  Pondville, 
that  Miss  Hardeman  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  State  League  Program 
Committee,  that  Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 
and  Miss  Sherwin  are  active  on  the 
State  League  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee, that  Miss  Perkins  also  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Curriculum  Committee 
of  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  or  that  Miss  Stewart  had 


recently  assisted  in  an  accrediting 
survey  in  another  State  for  the  Na- 
tional Nursing  Accrediting  Service? 
Had  you  heard  that  Miss  Lepper 
attended  a workshop  at  Chicago 
University  on  nursing  service  ad- 
ministration, that  Miss  Lepper  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Perkins  participated 
in  institutes  on  the  team  plan  in  five 
Massachusetts  cities  this  spring,  that 
Miss  Dorothy  Perkins  participated 
in  a workshop  at  Boston  University, 
and  spoke  at  the  State  Nurses’  meet- 
ings in  Texas,  on  the  team  plan? 
Has  anyone  told  you  that  Miss  Far- 
risey  participated  in  a workshop  at 
Simmons  College  on  maternal  and 
child  health,  or  that  she  has  plan- 
ned two  meetings  here  at  MGH  for 
the  public  health  nurses  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  help  them  keep  in  touch 
with  the  newer  trends  in  hospital, 
medical,  and  nursing  care?  Or  that 
Miss  Lepper,  Miss  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Mrs.  Braman  and  Mrs.  Matthie  at- 
tended a week’s  workshop  on  nurs- 
ing service  administration  in  which 
Miss  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Braman  par- 
ticipated? That  Miss  Grogan  and 
Miss  Maxwell  attended  a workshop 
on  interpersonal  relationships?  Did 
you  realize  that  staff  nurses,  head 
nurses,  teachers,  supervisors  and 
members  of  the  nursing  administra- 
tive staff  have  found  time  this  year 
to  continue  their  studies  at  nearby 
colleges;  or  that  Miss  Wolseley  re- 
turned this  year  with  a bachelor’s 
degree;  that  Mrs.  Johnson  received 
her  bachelor’s  degree  two  weeks 
ago;  that  Miss  Rearick  completes 
the  requirements  for  her  master’s 
degree  in  advanced  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing this  summer;  or  that  Miss  Quin- 
lan completed  the  requirements  for 
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her  master’s  degree  in  orthopedic 
nursing  with  a thesis  on  The  Nurs- 
ing Care  of  the  Patient  with  a Cup 
Arthroplasty — a thesis  which  prom- 
ises to  make  a noteworthy  contri- 
bution to  orthopedic  nursing?  These 
are  your  teachers.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  have  set  a rich  curriculum 
for  you? 

In  the  audience  around  you  to- 
day are  members  of  the  Class  of 
1922  returned  to  celebrate  their 
30th  reunion.  I am  naturally  proud 
of  this  class,  for  it  is  my  own.  But 
I wish  I might  convey  to  you  the 
pride  I felt  on  listening  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1927  at  their 
25th  reunion,  and  to  other  graduates 
of  the  School.  Your  older  sisters 
are  taking  leadership  at  work  in  hos- 
pitals and  other  community  health 
agencies,  in  schools  of  nursing,  and 
in  military  nursing  services.  Though 
some  are  married  and  busy  with 
families  they  find  time  to  continue 
their  nursing,  to  participate  in  civic 
associations  and  various  welfare 
agencies.  Their  activities  and  those 
of  their  children  testify  to  the  sound- 


ness of  the  lives  and  homes  they 
have  built.  The  same  potential  for 
living  is  yours  as  you  start  your 
careers.  You  have  demonstrated  a 
readiness  to  progress  professionally 
by  your  student  accomplishments. 
You  have  proved  your  ability  for 
civic  participation  by  your  interest 
and  activities  in  the  student  organ- 
ization, or  even  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful minstrel  show  produced 
quite  independently  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Hall  last  fall.  You 
have  evidenced  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  constructive  com- 
ment necessary  to  build  sound  group 
relationships  through  participation 
with  the  teachers  in  the  conferences 
on  curriculum  and  student  motiva- 
tion. 

From  all  the  teaching  and  nursing 
staff  to  each  one  of  you  go  sincere 
wishes  for  lives  as  rich  and  purpose- 
ful as  those  your  predecessors  from 
MGH  have  made. 

June  13,  1952 

Miss  Sleeper  is  Director  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  Nursing  Service,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

By  DR.  BART  J.  BOK 


MISS  SLEEPER,  DR.  CLARK, 
Trustees  of  the  School  of 
' i Nursing,  Members  of  the  Advisory 
! I Committee  and  above  all  Members 
of  the  Class  of  1952  of  the  Massa- 
I chusetts  General  Hospital  School  of 
\ Nursing,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

! I am  a simple  astronomer  and  I 
\ find  myself  here  today  on  this  plat- 
form in  response  to  a friendly  invi- 
\ i tation  from  your  Director  that  I 
i I come  and  say  a few  words  to  you  on 


the  occasion  of  the  graduation  of  the 
Class  of  1952  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. I am  going  to  address  my  re- 
marks directly  to  the  young  women 
in  front  of  me  who  are  today  becom- 
ing officially  and  formally  Regis- 
tered Nurses  with  a capital  R and 
a capital  N.  I shall  be  mindful  of 
the  presence  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  but  I shall  try  to  ignore  the 
formidable  and,  to  me,  somewhat 
frightening  array  of  dignitaries  on 
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the  platform  and  in  this  hall.  Al- 
ready I feel  that  the  Graduating 
Class  and  I have  two  things  in  com- 
mon: we  find  ourselves  in  a slightly 
unfamiliar  place  and  we  are  partic- 
ipating in  a solemn  ceremony  in 
which  neither  of  us  has  taken  part 
in  the  past.  When  Miss  Sleeper 
first  invited  me,  I thought  that  she 
might  have  mistakenly  picked  the 
wrong  Bok  from  the  Harvard  tele- 
phone directory  and  that  she  really 
intended  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Dr.  Arlie  V.  Bock,  Direc- 
tor of  Harvard’s  Hygiene  Depart- 
ment, to  be  your  speaker  for  today. 
But  she  assured  me  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  So  I accepted  the  in- 
vitation with  pleasure  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  that  it  gave 
me  to  wish  you  well  in  your  careers 
but  also  because  it  would  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  sit  down  and 
think  through  clearly  why  it  is  that  I 
have  been  for  so  many  years  a strong 
believer  in  advanced  education  and 
in  professional  training  for  young 
women. 

A community  has  the  right  to 
have  a distinct  feeling  of  pride  in  a 
Graduating  Class  of  Registered 
Nurses,  for  many  of  us  realize  that 
in  addition  to  superior  mental  and 
practical  ability,  physical  strength 
and  perseverance,  it  has  taken  for 
everyone  of  you  real  dedication  to  an 
ideal  of  service  to  achieve  standing 
as  a Graduate  Registered  Nurse. 
You  have  been  a witness  to  pain 
and  to  suffering  and  you  have  al- 
ready shared  more  of  these  things 
with  others  than  do  many  of  us  dur- 
ing an  entire  lifetime.  As  an  ob- 
serving astronomer,  I can  appreciate 
probably  better  than  most  other  lay- 


men the  struggles  that  you  must  have  j 
gone  through  when  on  night  duty 
you  must  have  felt  dreadfully  tired  I 
and  sleepy  and  1 can  see  that  even  in 
spite  of  a true  dedication,  you  must 
on  many  occasions  have  felt  inclined 
to  look  with  favor  upon  a comfort- 
able office  job,  or  upon  other  posi- 
tions with  duties  only  during  the 
daytime,  or  upon  the  prospect  of 
marrying  your  love  before  complet- 
ing your  course. 

But  then  again,  my  admiration  for 
your  achievement  is  tempered  with, 

I would  almost  say,  a feeling  of 
envy  that  you  here  represent  as  in-  | 
dividuals  and  as  a group  a signifi- 
cant link  in  a great  tradition,  that  of  | 
the  Nursing  Profession  as  first  en- 
visaged close  to  a century  ago  by 
Florence  Nightingale.  To  most  of  ' 
you  assembled  here  today,  it  will 
probably  seem  not  out  of  the  or- 
dinary that  you  should  hold  your 
graduation  exercises  in  Harvard 
University’s  Memorial  Hall  and  yet, 
only  about  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  there  was  inside  Harvard  Uni- 
versity still  strong  opposition  to  the 
place  in  the  medical  profession 
which  the  School  of  Nursing  was 
claiming  for  its  graduates.  Dr.  Al- 
fred Worcester,  who  was  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  Har- 
vard University  and  who  held  views 
which  in  many  respects  were  ahead 
of  his  time,  wrote  in  a book  pub- 
lished by  our  Harvard  University 
Press  as  late  as  1927  that  nursing  | 
was  “a  subordinate  branch  of  med- 
ical practices”  and  further  “the  nurse 
first,  last  and  all  the  while  only  the 
doctor’s  assistant.”  I hear  by  the 
grapevine  that  even  today  not  all 
physicians  are  agreed  as  to  the  de- 
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I gree  of  prominence  that  should  be 
li  given  to  the  Registered  Nurse,  but 
j the  nursing  profession  has  certainly 
j come  a long  way  even  over  so  short 
an  interval  as  the  past  twenty  years, 
j Since  you  are  graduates  of  one  of 

I the  finest  Schools  of  Nursing  any- 

Ij  where,  it  would  be  presumptuous 

|i  for  me  to  speak  to  you  about  the 

li  duties  and  responsibiliites  of  Reg- 

II  istered  Nurses.  At  the  time  of 

[i  graduation,  it  is,  however,  one  of  the 

ij  functions  of  the  speaker  to  remind 

I the  graduate  of  some  of  the  simple 

j human  qualities  that  they  must  learn 
I to  cultivate  if  they  are  to  be  happy 
j and  successful  in  their  chosen  vo- 
[ cation.  At  this  point  it  is  probably 
I just  as  well  that  your  speaker  is 
‘ non-professional  and  that  he  can 

speak  to  you,  I might  almost  say, 
} from  the  customer’s  point  of  view. 

I My  family  and  I have  fortunately 
I enjoyed  very  good  health  and  our 
direct  contacts  with  the  nursing  pro- 
fession have  been  few  and  far  be- 
, tween,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  our  un- 
eventful medical  case  histories,  we 
remember  vividly  our  few  encount- 
ers with  the  nursing  profession. 
The  first  time  that  I remember  a 
nurse  entering  my  life  was  at 
r the  age  of  three  years  and  three 
' weeks,  when  a Deaconess  Sister  in 
^ my  native  Holland  helped  usher  my 
little  brother  into  the  world.  So, 
one  of  my  first  childhood  memories 
is  of  a 1909  Dutch  version  of  a Reg- 
t istered  Nurse  coming  to  our  house, 
. showing  me  my  little  brother  and 
giving  me  a ride  down  the  street 
on  her  ladylike  bicycle.  And  among 
my  fondest  memories  of  a later  date 
is  that  of  the  tall  Swedish  Head  Nurse 
r here  in  Boston,  who,  almost  twenty- 


two  years  ago,  showed  me  my  baby 
son,  who  ministered  to  my  wife 
during  difficult  hours  before  and 
after  child  birth  and  who  to  me  to- 
day stands  as  a symbol  of  skill  and 
kindhearted  solicitude.  And  next  I 
remember  how  less  than  two  years 
ago,  in  far  away  South  Africa,  I 
had  to  go  through  a rather  frighten- 
ing and  thorough  internal  inspection 
and  how  the  Nurse  that  assisted  me 
then  informed  me  thoroughly  about 
what  was  about  to  happen  to  me, 
so  much  so  that  I was  almost  made 
to  feel  like  a partner  in  an  experi- 
ment. 

These  little  incidents  may  seem 
like  minor  ones  to  you,  but  they 
point  to  certain  things  that  you  in 
your  professional  lives  should  watch. 
For  the  majority  of  people  in  mod- 
ern society,  intimate  contacts  with 
the  nursing  profession  occur  at  mo- 
mentous times  in  their  lives.  Most 
of  us  put  ourselves  or  our  loved 
ones  into  your  hands  and  into  the 
hands  of  our  physicians  with  a feel- 
ing of  absolute  confidence  and  I 
think  that  there  are  very  few  of  us 
who  doubt  your  skill  at  being  able  to 
carry  through  your  assigned  tasks. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  properly  scared,  or  that  we  are 
not  under  great  strain,  and  it  is  at 
these  times  that  some  kind  words, 
or  a few  informative  remarks  that 
takes  away  the  mystery,  are  very 
much  appreciated  and  remembered 
forever  after.  We  know  that  you 
are  hard  working  women  and  that 
your  patience  must  often  be  sorely 
tried,  but  please  remember  at  all 
times  that  a few  words  from  you, 
or  an  expression  of  interest  in  the 
patient’s  personal  affairs,  may  have 
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more  inherent  healing  power  than  a 
liberal  dosage  of  the  best  medicine. 

As  Registered  Nurses,  you  will 
rate  from  the  beginning  near  the  top 
of  your  profession  and  the  place  on 
the  ladder  where  you  will  end  up, 
so  you  will  find,  will  depend  not 
only  upon  your  technical  skill,  but 
also  very  much  on  your  abilities  to 
get  along  with  others  and  to  show 
leadership.  Please  do  not  fool  your- 
selves into  believing  that,  once  you 
have  attained  leadership,  you  are 
secure  forever  after.  You  will  find 
that  your  relations  to  the  group  of 
which  you  are  a part  are  forever 
changing  and  that  you  will  only  be 
able  to  maintain  your  position  of 
leadership  by  working  hard  at  it  at 
all  times.  Even  though  you  may  be 
associated  for  quite  a while  with  the 
same  friends  and  co-workers,  your 
relations  to  everyone  in  the  group 
will  be  changing,  maybe  slowly  but 
steadily.  You  are  never  done  with 
your  task  of  trying  to  be  a good 
friend  and  colleague. 

As  a Registered  Nurse,  you  will 
find  that  you  must  look  in  all  di- 
rections all  at  once  and  all  the  time. 
You  will  have  to  secure  the  devotion 
and  loyalty  of  those  who  are  as- 
signed to  work  under  your  direction 
and  in  turn  you  and  your  group 
will  have  to  work  in  equally  loyal 
and  devoted  fashion  with  the  top 
administrators  in  charge  of  your 
unit  and  with  the  physicians  who 
depend  upon  your  skillful  assist- 
ance. All  this  requires  not  only 
technical  skill  and  great  physical 
strength,  but  also  a ready  sense  of 
humor  and  a rare  combination  of 
softness  and  of  a good  stiff  back- 
bone. For  you  will  soon  discover 
that  in  this  day  and  age  the  meek 


are  not  very  fast  inheriting  the  earth. 

You  are  experiencing  today  what 
a great  and  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  i 
become  a full-fledged  member  of  an  ■ 
honorable  profession.  But  please 
remember  that  with  membership  in  | 
the  nursing-guild,  there  come  con- 
tinuing responsibilities  of  making  | 
good  use  of  your  skills  and  of  con- 
tinuously improving  yourself  in  the 
arts  of  your  profession.  1 think 
that  every  one  of  you  who  is  grad- 
uating today  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  your  education  is  by  no  means  | 
complete.  And  even  if  it  were  to- 
day, then,  with  scientific  advances  j 
following  as  rapidly  upon  one  anoth- 
er as  they  do,  you  would  again  be  | 
out  of  date  tomorrow.  This  need  j 
for  continuous  growth,  mentally  as 
well  as  technically,  can  hardly  be  ' 
expressed  better  than  in  the  words 
of  the  patron-saint  of  your  guild, 
Florence  Nightingale,  who  said: 
“Nursing  is  a progressive  art  in 
which  to  stand  still  is  to  go  back. 

A woman  who  thinks  in  herself,  ; 
‘Now  I am  a full  nurse,  a skilled 
nurse,  I have  learnt  all  there  is  to 
be  learnt’,  take  my  word  for  it,  she 
does  not  know  what  a Nurse  is  and 
she  never  will  know;  she  is  gone 
back  already.  Progress  can  never 
end  but  with  a nurse’s  life.” 

Florence  Nightingale’s  sentiment  I 
is  a very  fine  one,  but  I can  almost 
hear  some  of  you  say:  does  it  really  j 
apply  to  me,  for  sooner  or  later  I | 
shall  get  married  and  does  that  not  ' 
mean  the  end  of  my  career?  I hope, 

I trust  and  I dare  say  that  sooner  or 
later — and  mostly  sooner — most  of 
you  young  women  who  are  graduat- 
ing today  will  be  happily  married. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  it  is  in  , 
a way  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  i 
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time  that  far  too  many  young  women 
— and  their  husbands — consider  a 
woman’s  career  finished  as  soon  as 
she  is  married.  Trained  nurses  make 
excellent  mothers  and  fine  house- 
wives and  they  are  an  asset  to  any 
community  in  which  they  reside. 
But  I want  to  assure  you  that  you 
will  not  be  taking  full  advantage  of 
your  opportunities  in  life  and  that 
frankly  you  will  not  be  doing  your 
duty  by  Society  if  you  feel  that  with 
the  saying  of  “I  do”  your  career  as 
a professional  nurse  is  ended.  There 
will  be  periods  in  your  life  when  the 
demand  upon  you  as  a wife  and 
mother  will  be  so  great  that  you  may 
have  to  forget  temperorarily  about 
your  career  as  a nurse.  This  will 
be  especially  so,  as  Mrs.  Bok — who 
is  an  astronomer  herself  — and  I 
learned  from  experience,  when  your 
children  are  under  six  years  of  age. 
But  even  during  that  time  you  should 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  up 
with  your  field,  for  surprisingly 
quickly  your  children  will  be  grow- 
ing up,  you  will  have  more  time 
available  for  community  and  other 
activities  and  your  life  will  be  the 
richer  for  being  able  again  to  take 
up  some  phase  of  your  career  as  a 
Registered  Nurse.  You  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  or  desire  to 
become  again  a bedside  nurse,  but  if 
you  have  continued  to  grow  mental- 
ly, you  will  be  able  to  serve  your 
community  effectively  through  the 
Red  Cross  or  in  the  fields  of  Public 
Health,  administration,  teaching  or 
research. 

The  June  issue  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  had  a depressing  article 
about  a woman  of  fifty,  a college 
graduate  and  a person  full  of  life 
whose  children  had  begun  to  grow 


up  and  who  saw  no  way  of  making 
good  use  of  her  leisure  time.  There 
are  today  far  too  many  trained  and 
educated  women  who  possess  the 
world  of  opportunity  for  which  the 
Florence  Nightingales  fought,  but 
who  either  do  not  know  how  to  make 
good  use  of  these  opportunities  or 
who  do  not  wish  to  use  their  talents. 
Watch  out  that  you,  as  a trained 
Registered  Nurse,  never  get  yourself 
into  that  sort  of  an  awkard  position. 
You  will  find  that  you  and  your  hus- 
band can  have  much  fuller  lives  if 
both  of  you  continue  to  grow  men- 
tally through  the  years.  It  is  a sign 
of  weakness  and  of  lack  of  character 
rather  than  of  strength  for  a wife  to 
abandon  all  interest  in  the  field  to 
which  she  dedicated  herself  in  her 
younger  years.  I was  very  encour- 
aged to  hear  from  Miss  Sleeper  that 
the  graduates  of  the  Classes  of  1922 
and  1927  are  still  very  active  in  the 
field  of  professional  nursing.  May 
the  same  be  said  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  hence  of  the  Class  of 
1952! 

I am  glad  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  you  on  this 
festive  occasion.  I hope  that  at 
some  times  in  the  future  you  may 
think  back  to  what  I have  said  to- 
day. But  my  closing  advice  to  you 
is  that  for  the  next  few  days  you 
forget  all  about  these  serious  mat- 
ters, that  you,  your  friends  and  rel- 
atives may  celebrate  your  gradua- 
tion joyously,  that  you  may  feel 
thoroughly  proud  of  what  you  have 
just  achieved  and  I hope  sincerely 
that  you  may  all  have  full  and  fine 
careers  as  Registered  Nurses. 

June  13,  1952 

Bart  J.  Boc  is  Associate  Director  of  Har- 
vard Observatory. 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  NURSING  FORMED 

(Report  of  1952  Biennial) 

By  ANNE  LYONS  TWOMEY,  1931 


^HE  1952  Biennial  in  Atlantic 
City  was  a history  making  con- 
vention, for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
nursing  organizations  was  definitely 
decided  and  the  new  National 
League  for  Nursing  was  born.  The 
NLN  was  a merger  of  the  NLNE, 
the  NOPHN,  the  ACSN  (Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Schools  or  Nurs- 
ing) and  the  NACGN  (National 
Association  of  Colored  Graduate 
Nurses)  which  disbanded  in  Janu- 
ary 1951.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Nurses  did  not 
merge  at  this  time,  but  a commit- 
tee is  working  on  a plan  for  con- 
sideration in  the  near  future.  The 
purpose  of  the  NLN  is  to  foster  the 
development  and  improvement  of 
organized  nursing  services  and  edu- 
cational facilities  through  the  co- 
ordinated action  of  nurses  and  al- 
lied groups. 

At  its  first  meeting  on  June  20, 
1952,  in  Atlantic  City,  the  Board  of 
the  NLN  elected  as  its  first  president 
our  Ruth  Sleeper  who  has  been  a 
president  and  director  of  the  for- 
mer NLNE.  We  feel  that  the  Board 
has  chosen  wisely,  for  Miss  Sleeper 
has  had  considerable  experience 
with  the  national  nursing  organiza- 
tions and  is  cognizant  of  the  prob- 
lems in  nursing  service  and  nursing 
education  today. 

The  new  Board  of  the  NLN  is 
representative  of  the  former  nurs- 
ing organizations,  of  all  major  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  all  major 
areas  of  nursing  such  as  adminis- 
tration, education,  private  duty, 


general  staff,  and  non-nurse  repre- 
sentation. When  Miss  Sleeper  in- 
troduced the  members  of  the  new 
board,  she  said,  “They  will  speak 
in  your  interests  as  faithfully  as  they 
can  in  the  coming  year.  There  is 
before  us  a tremendous  possibility 
for  developments  in  nursing.  We 
have  infinitely  greater  possibilities 
for  organized  nursing  services  and 
for  educaiton  than  we  have  ever  had 
before,  because  instead  of  three  in- 
terests we  now  have  one  interest 
toward  which  we  all  can  work.” 

Actually  the  changes  in  the 
American  Nurses  Association  are 
minor.  The  purposes  of  the  ANA 
are  to  foster  high  standards  of  nurse 
practice  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  nurses  through  coordinated 
action. 

One  of  the  major  differences  of 
the  ANA  is  in  the  establishment  of 
sections  which  are  as  follows:  (1) 
private  duty;  (2)  general  duty;  (3) 
public  health;  (4)  institutional  nur- 
sing service  administrators;  (5)  edu- 
cational administrators,  consultants 
and  teachers,  (6)  industrial  nurses; 
and  (7)  special  groups. 

Another  change  in  the  ANA  is 
in  delegate  representation  to  the 
biennial.  The  new  bylaws  adopted 
at  the  1952  Biennial  made  provi- 
sion for  each  section  of  a state 
nurses  association  to  have  one  dele- 
gate for  every  two  hundred  active 
members  or  a fractional  part,  there- 
of, plus  3 delegates  at  large.  This 
would  provide  for  a better  represen- 
tation of  all  areas  of  nursing  includ- 


ing  private  duty  and  general  staff 
nursing. 

A Coordinating  Council  will  pro- 
mote the  coordination  of  programs 
which  concern  both  the  ANA  and 
the  NLN. 

In  the  future  each  national  or- 
ganization will  have  its  own  Bien- 
nial. The  NLN  will  meet  in  the  odd 
numbered  years,  the  first  meeting 
in  1953  and  the  ANA  in  the  even 
numbered  years. 

Other  highlights  of  the  Biennial 
were: 

NOPHN  Rally  Dinner,  the  final 
banquet  at  which  Miss  Sophie  Nel- 
son, director  of  the  John  Hancock 
Visiting  Nurse  Service,  presided  and 
the  Honorable  Frances  Payne  Bol- 
ton was  the  principal  speaker.  Mrs. 
Bolton  has  had  a close  association 
with  the  NOPHN  for  many  years. 
Mary  S.  Gardner,  a charter  member 
of  NOPHN,  was  guest  of  honor. 

There  were  over  900  students  at 
the  convention.  They  voted  to  form 
a National  Student  Council  under 
the  Coordinating  Council  of  the 
ANA  and  NLN.  Three  students 
from  the  school  of  nursing  repre- 
sented MGH  — two  officially  and 
one  who  was  on  vacation. 

The  NLNE’s  “Hail  and  Farewell” 
was  in  the  form  of  a luncheon  meet- 
ing at  which  Miss  Stella  Goostray 
and  Miss  Pearl  Mclver  were  the 
principal  speakers.  Both  of  these 
addresses  have  been  published  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing. 

The  MGH  Breakfast  was  held  on 
Thursday  morning  at  the  Hotel  Den- 
nis. There  were  about  36  graduates 
there,  two  students,  and  four  Mc- 
Lean graduates,  whom  we  were  very 
happy  to  have  with  us.  MGH  friends 


who  joined  our  group  were  Florence 
Kempf,  Katherine  Hardeman,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weiss. 

Among  the  graduates  present 
were: 

Marion  Barry  Jennings  1923 
Lorna  Thigpen  1943 
Jessie  P.  Halbert  1929 
Phyllis  Madden  1941 
Helene  G.  Lee  1922 
Edna  Lepper  1926 
Louise  Carlson  Anderson  1936 
Alice  Hagelshaw  1936 
Marjory  Stimson  1921 
Rachel  Colby  1920 
Ruth  Riley  Bergamini  1935 
R.  Louise  McManus  1920 
Eva  S.  Waldron  1911 
Ruth  Wheeler  1925 
Rose  E.  Griffin  1923 
Elizabeth  Upton  Wright  1927 
Daphne  Corbett  1925 
Dorothy  Ricker  Corbett  1924 
Muriel  A.  Poulin  1946 
Eleanor  Hill  Dyke  1933 
Ruth  J.  Hopper  1944 
Margaret  Reilly  1916 
Mary  Alice  Reilly  1951 
Ruth  Sleeper  1922 
Anne  Lyons  Twomey  1931 
Students  from  MGH  were  Mary 
H.  Ward  and  Dorothy  Lucius  — 
Sept.  1952,  and  Audrey  Hutchin- 
son — February  1953. 

Miss  Sleeper  gave  a very  inter- 
esting description  of  the  current 
trends  and  many  activities  going  on 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  at  this 
time.  The  many  extra-curricular 
social  activities  of  the  students  were 
presented  to  us  by  Miss  Ward. 

I wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Alumnae  for  the  pleasure  of 
representing  them  at  this  historical 
biennial. 
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MARGARET  G.  REILLY,  1916 
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We  pteMHt 

MARGARET  G.  REILLY,  1916 

By  MARY  E.  MacDONALD,  1942 


One  can,  with  good  reason,  ques- 
tion whether  something  more  than 
chance  was  responsible  for  Margaret 
Gilson  Reilly’s  decision  to  leave 
Trinity  College  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to  enter  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 
For  genealogical  inquiry  reveals  that 
she  was  named  for  her  paternal 
grandmother,  a remarkable  woman, 
who  migrated  from  Ireland  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  to  become 
the  first  midwife  for  the  Irish  set- 
tlers in  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Margaret  Reilly  completed  her 
undergraduate  work  at  the  M.G.H. 
under  the  directorship  of  Miss  Par- 
sons, who  later  was  to  become  her 
Chief  Nurse,  when  she  served  as  an 
Army  Nurse  during  World  War  I 
with  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
Unit,  Base  Hospital  No.  6.  Thus 
began  a friendship  which  deepened 
with  the  years  and  which  lasted  un- 
til Miss  Parsons’  death.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  friendship  is  still  felt 
and  reverently  acclaimed  by  Miss 
Reilly,  and  through  her,  by  many 
who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  this  great  nursing  leader  as 
“a  loving  friend  and  mother.”  It 
was  Miss  Parsons  who  saw  the  pos- 
sibilities for  professional  growth  in 
this  young,  beautiful,  fun-seeking, 
life-loving  student  of  nursing.  It 
was  Miss  Parsons  who  saw  beyond 
such  categorizing  epithets  as  “non- 
conformist,” “incorrigible,”  “irre- 
pressibly youthful,”  and  the  like. 


which  soon  began  to  fill  this  stu- 
dent’s record.  This  appreciation  of 
individual  differences,  along  with  an 
obdurate  refusal  to  accept  the  ster- 
eotyped in  nursing,  was  later  refer- 
red to  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  as 
one  of  Miss  Parsons’  true  claims  to 
greatness  as  a professional  educator. 

Miss  Reilly’s  assignment  to  Ward 
G after  graduation  in  the  April  of 
1916  came  as  a natural  corollary. 
For,  during  her  weeks  of  student  ex- 
perience on  this  service,  she  had 
shown  an  unusual  interest  in  derma- 
tological nursing,  concerning  herself 
early  with  the  social  and  psycholog- 
ical aspects  of  skin  conditions.  Her 
appointment  as  Visiting  Nurse  in 
the  Skin  Out  Patient  Department, 
and  then  as  Head  Nurse  in  this 
clinic,  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
Mindful  of  the  present  emphasis  on 
the  extra-mural  function  of  the  hos- 
pital as  a health  agency,  it  seems 
significant  to  mention  here  the  ef- 
forts of  this  young  nurse  to  bring 
the  work  of  the  skin  clinic  to  the 
community  and  vice  versa.  She  em- 
phasized to  student,  family,  and  pa- 
tient, the  importance  of  the  “total 
care”  of  dermatological  conditions. 

The  advent  of  World  War  I and 
the  formation  of  the  M.G.H.  Unit 
interrupted  her  O.P.D.  service,  but 
not  before  this  young  woman,  ori- 
ented to  the  psychosomatic  implica- 
tions of  skin  conditions,  had  com- 
pleted her  first  research  project. 
Supported  by  funds  raised  by  an 
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interested  medical  group,  and  as- 
sisted by  a devoted  mother  and  sis- 
ter, Miss  Reilly  set  up  a summer 
camp  for  fifteen  children  with  in- 
fantile eczema.  The  purpose  of  this 
experiment  was  to  study  the  progress 
of  these  youngsters  in  a wholesome, 
supportive  milieu.  The  encourag- 
ing results  of  this  experiment  were 
reported  in  an  early  Quarterly 
Record. 

In  the  June  of  1917,  Peggy  Reilly 
went  to  war.  Once  again  it  seemed 
more  the  work  of  Providence  than 
chance  when  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
then  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service 
at  the  M.G.H.,  was  appointed  Chief 
of  Base  Hospital  No.  6.  During 
her  term  of  service,  she  was  loaned 
to  the  Red  Cross  for  six  months, 
during  which  time  she  worked  with 
Dr.  Cabot  to  establish  a health  and 
social  service  clinic  for  the  French 
and  other  refugees  who  were  pour- 
into  Paris  from  war-torn  regions. 
During  these  months.  Miss  Reilly 
became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  ideals  and  standards,  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  this  great  humani- 
tarian. They  worked  and  played  to- 
gether, singing  their  way  and  that 
of  others  through  many  a devas- 
tating experience.  A comradeship 
thus  developed  which  endured  un- 
til Dr.  Cabot’s  death  in  1939. 

For  a report  of  her  fifteen  months’ 
experience  with  Base  Hospital  No. 
6,  I would  have  you  turn  to  the  let- 
ters from  her  “boys.”  The  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  the  letter  of  an 
Army  corporal  dated  October  25, 
1918,  is  typical  of  the  testimony 
paid  to  this  young  nurse: 

“She  is  a sister  or  a mother  to  all 
and  with  her  laughter  she  puts  pep 


in  all  ...  I am  starting  on  a long 
trip  to  San  Francisco  but  I will  al- 
ways remember  Peggy,  for  that  is 
what  every  one  of  her  boys  called 
her  and  they  were  all  her  boys.” 
Another  advises  as  follows: 

“If  ever  you  get  sick,  insist  on 
going  to  Ward  14.  For  there  you 
will  meet  the  little  Irish  Queen  . . . 
the  most  brilliant  light  of  sunshine 
you  ever  saw  ...  a cheery  voice 
that  thrills  your  whole  soul  with 
joy  ...  It  is  no  wonder  a man 
wrote — T don’t  care  if  I ever  get 
well’.” 

Still  another,  presented  in  verse, 
reads: 

“Light  tinkling  peals  of  laughter 
Herald  your  winding  way 
Could  sorrow  linger  after 

Your  smile  has  had  its  play?”  i 
Margaret  Reilly  returned  from 
Europe  in  1919  and  resumed  her  j 
position  at  the  M.G.H.  as  Super-  ! 
visor  of  the  Skin  Clinic  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Dermatological  Nursing.  She  j 
remained  in  this  position  until  1936,  I 
serving  the  community  in  the  ca-  I 
pacity  of  nurse  practitioner,  teach-  | 
er,  and  consultant.  During  these  I 
years  she  found  time  to  collaborate  | 
with  Dr.  J.  H.  Swartz  on  a book,  I 
published  in  1935  under  the  title  of: 
“Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Skin  | 
Diseases  and  The  Care  of  the  Nor-  { 
mal  Skin.” 

She  resigned  from  this  position  | 
to  join  Dr.  Cabot  in  an  experiment  | 

in  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delin-  i 

quency,  later  known  as  the  Cam-  | 
bridge-Somerville  Youth  Study.  In  j 
a letter  from  Dr.  Cabot,  dated  Au- 
gust 12,  1936,  we  read:  ' 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  your  | 
summer  in  the  academic  world  is  | 
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going  well  and  that  you  are  glad  I 
asked  you  to  stop  doing  something 
that  you  were  making  a great  suc- 
cess of  (skin  clinic  and  teaching) 
and  to  begin  learning  something 
new  to  you.  I couldn’t  have  given 
you  this  advice  if  I hadn’t  followed 
it  myself  in  1920  and  if  I hadn’t 
been  mighty  glad  that  I made  the 
change  as  1 look  back  on  it  fifteen 
years  later.  So  you  will  be,  for 
you’ve  got  more  in  you  than  has 
ever  come  out  and  when  you  feel 
it  coming  out,  it  will  rejoice  your 
soul  still  more  deeply  than  the  skin 
clinic  did.  Fifteen  years  hence  if 
I see  you  as  finished  an  expert  in 
your  new  line  as  you  were  in  your 
old  one,  I shall  advise  you  to  change 
again  and  so  on  for  all  eternity.” 

Dr.  Cabot’s  belief  that  Miss  Reilly 
had  reached  her  height  in  the  field 
of  dermatological  nursing  and  that 
for  the  “good  of  her  soul”  should 
move  on  to  other  fields,  seems  sub- 
stantiated by  Miss  Johnson’s  tribute 
on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Reilly’s 
farewell  tea. 

“Who  would  have  believed  that 
you  would  have  taken  a clinic,  one 
that  to  the  majority  would  have 
seemed  quite  uninteresting,  and 
made  out  of  that  clinic  the  most  out- 
standing one  in  the  hospital  . . . 
During  those  years  you  have  built  up 
a knowledge  of  the  medical  and 
nursing  aspects  of  dermatology  that 
is  possessed  by  no  other  nurse  in  the 
profession.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
possess  that  body  of  knowledge  and 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  use  that 
knowledge  as  you  have  used  it:  to 
bring  relief  to  thousands  of  persons 
who  suffer  from  a kind  of  illness 
that  causes  a very  special  brand  of 
misery  . . . Those  of  us  who  call 


this  our  professional  home  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  contribution  which 
you  have  made  here  and  so  brought 
honor  to  this  institution.” 

After  a term  of  study  at  Teacher’s 
College,  Columbia  University,  Mar- 
garet Reilly  joined  Dr.  Cabot  and 
the  staff  of  social  and  research  work- 
ers of  the  Cambridge  - Somerville 
Youth  Study  Organization.  She 
was  the  only  nurse  member  of  this 
Study  Group  and  was  one  of  two 
members  to  remain  with  this  organ- 
ization over  the  entire  treatment  and 
research  period.  The  following 
paragraph  from  a report  of  her 
work,  describing  the  reaction  of  pa- 
tient, teacher  and  family  to  a nurse- 
worker  is  recorded  here  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  nurse-reader. 

“It  has  given  me  a rare  opportun- 
ity to  know  and  to  work  intimately 
with  a variety  of  boys,  several  of 
whom  were  showing  serious  physi- 
cal disabilities  with  neurotic  man- 
ifestations, and  others  manifesting 
definite  pre  - delinquent  behavior 
traits  at  the  time  treament  started. 
In  most  instances  the  home  and 
school,  and  often  time  both  of  these 
agencies,  presented  equally  difficult 
and  challenging  situations  needing 
careful  study  and  evaluation  before 
constructive  work  with  the  boy 
could  be  attempted.  Because  my 
background  was  essentially  medical 
with  public  health  and  preventive 
aspects  definitely  in  mind,  my  ap- 
proach was  naturally  colored  by 
this  point  of  view.  I was  quickly 
identified  in  the  minds  of  the  boys 
and  teachers  as  a nurse  and  I soon 
discovered  that  instead  of  this  iden- 
tification being  a handicap,  it  af- 
forded me  a perfectly  natural  and 
acceptable  role  easily  understood 
by  all.  This  facilitated  my  work  to 
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a remarkable  degree  in  the  schools, 
in  the  home,  and  with  the  boy  him- 
self, who  explained  my  role  as — ‘she 
is  the  school  nurse’;  or,  ‘the  camp 
nurse’;  and  after  treatment  started, 
‘she  is  my  friend’.” 

A complete  report  of  this  project 
has  been  published  by  the  Colum- 
bia Press,  under  the  title:  “An  Ex- 
periment in  the  Prevention  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency.”  In  the  fore- 
word of  this  book.  Dr.  Gordon  All- 
port of  Harvard  University,  refers 
to  Miss  Reilly  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

“The  most  successful  single  coun- 
selor was  a nurse  without  formal 
training  in  social  work  ...  It  may 
be  that  here  we  are  dealing  with  a 
genius  in  human  relationships  — 
‘heaven  born  and  seldom  sent’ — 
whose  native  gifts  are  rare  and  not 
reducible  to  any  formula.” 

How  satisfying  to  read  this  trib- 
ute fifteen  years  after  Miss  Johnson 
had  bid  her  God-speed  with  the 
words: 

“We  rejoice  for  the  boys  who  are 
to  have  the  good  fortune  of  your 
service  ...” 

With  the  completion  of  this  re- 
search project.  Miss  Reilly,  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  Dr.  Cabot,  moved 
on  to  other  areas  of  social  research. 
Space  allows  me  to  mention  but  a 
few.  For  one  year  she  served  as 
Field  Director  for  the  Bay  State 
Schools,  Inc.,  and  in  this  capacity 
directed  her  efforts  toward  educat- 
ing community  groups  to  the  need 
in  Massachusetts  for  home-schools 
where  the  young  socially-emotional- 
ly  maladjusted  boy  and  girl  might  be 
placed  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  She  was  Chairman  of  a com- 
mittee which  worked  to  promote 


the  educational  and  social  welfare 
of  the  young  negro,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity was  instrumental  in  persuad- 
ing school  of  nursing  administra- 
tors to  accept  colored  nurse  stu- 
dents. She  served  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Cambridge  YWCA,  and 
is  active  still  in  promoting  a sound 
guidance  program  for  the  teen-aged 
members  of  this  club. 

Throughout  the  years  she  has 
been  keenly  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  profession  of  nursing. 
In  classroom,  lecture  hall,  and  place 
of  meeting,  we  have  heard  often  her 
challenge  to  those  who  would  de- 
part from  ‘the  good  rule’.  A cur- 
rent professional  activity,  among 
many,  is  her  membership  on  the 
Nursing  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Hospital,  the  personnel 
of  which  would  be  quick  to  voice 
their  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  hospital’s  accred- 
ited School  for  Attendant  Nurses. 

And  now,  space  and  not  ma- 
terial, places  a halt  on  this  pre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  highlights 
in  the  ‘life  of  Reilly’.  In  conclud- 
ing, it  seems  only  fitting  to  salute 
this  remarkable  woman  who  has 
served  society  well  in  the  varied 
roles  of  nurse,  social  worker,  re- 
search worker,  author,  teacher, 
counselor  and  friend.  As  she  em- 
barks upon  her  sixth  decade  in  the 
life  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God 
and  her  fellow  man,  could  we  do 
else  but  repeat  a wish  of  Miss  John- 
son’s, expressed  some  years  ago: 
“May  the  gods  decree 

That  you  shall  ever  be 

Possessor  of  ‘Irrepressible 
Youthfulness’.” 
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THOUGHTS  ABOUT  GRADUATION  ON  JUNE  13th,  1952 

By  MARGARET  S.  AREY  '31 


HEN  I arrived  at  the  Sanders 
Theatre  at  Harvard  Universtiy 
to  participate  in  the  MGH  gradua- 
tion exercises,  which  were  to  begin 
at  three  o’clock,  my  first  impression 
was  of  seeing  more  MGH  graduates 
in  one  place  at  one  time  than  I had 
ever  experienced  before.  It  seemed 
as  if  at  least  one-half  the  total  num- 
ber graduated  from  MGH  must  be 
present.  Miss  Sleeper  and  her  facul- 
ty were  there.  Those  who  were  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises  were 
there.  Through  the  open  door  of  the 
dressing  room,  I could  see  the  grad- 
uates-to-be taking  last  looks  at  their 
new  black  velvet  bands  on  their 
caps. 

My  part  in  the  exercises  was  to 
give  each  graduate  a corsage  of 
bachelor’s-buttons  and  marguerites 
tied  with  royal  blue  ribbon.  This 
happy  duty  fell  to  me  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
since  Mrs.  Twomey,  the  President, 
could  not  be  present.  All  of  us  who 
were  to  sit  on  the  platform  with 
Miss  Sleeper  were  present  and  ac- 
counted for:  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Bok, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mrs.  Homans  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan and  Miss  Perkins.  The  signal 
was  given,  the  music  began  and 
everyone  filed  into  the  auditorium. 
The  proud  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  graduating  class  were  already 
present. 

The  program  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Gray.  As  he  gave  the  first  words 
of  welcome,  the  big  clock  in  Har- 
vard Yard  struck  “three.”  There 


could  not  have  been  better  timing. 
The  exercises  proceeded  as  planned, 
one  part  following  smoothly  after 
the  other.  Dr.  Bok’s  and  Miss  Sleep- 
er’s addresses  were  presented  beau- 
tifully, giving  one  much  food  for 
thought.  (The  reader  is  urged  to 
review  them  carefully). 

The  high  point  of  giving  out  the 
diplomas  was  reached.  Each  grad- 
uate came  up  onto  the  platform 
where  Mr.  Gray  presented  the  dip- 
lomas to  them,  giving  each  one  a 
warm  smile  and  firm  handclasp.  As 
I gave  each  girl  a corsage,  I was 
happy  to  see  her  highlighted  for  a 
moment  against  the  background  of 
the  graduating  class  as  a whole. 
One  received  the  impression  from 
these  very  new  graduates  of  alert- 
ness and  capability  — that  each  had 
acquired  a solid,  basic  foundation 
from  which  to  go  on  to  her  career 
in  nursing. 

The  last  remarks  had  been  made, 
the  last  diploma  had  been  presented, 
the  last  corsage  had  been  received. 
All  that  remained  was  the  singing 
of  the  MGH  song  and  another  phase 
in  each  girl’s  life  would  be  ended. 
It  was  a solemn  moment  of  pride  — 
pride  in  the  MGH,  pride  that  one 
belonged  to  the  MGH.  A lump  rose 
in  my  throat  as  I heard  the  first 
familiar  strains  of  the  MGH  song 
on  that  warm,  sun-lit,  June  after- 
noon in  Saunders  Theatre, 

“ — God  bless  and  keep  you,  MGH, 
Serene  through  all  the  years  to  be” 
Margaret  S.  Arey,  1931 
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CLASS  REUNIONS 


CLASS  OF  1927—25  YEARS 

May  17th,  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers  of  the  class,  Miss  Johnson, 
and  Happy  Laird,  the  class  baby, 
met  in  the  Ether  Dome  at  noon. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Harrington  introduced 
Dr.  Clay,  assistant  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  told  us  of  the  many  physical 
changes  at  the  hospital  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  and  of  the 
building  plans  for  the  future. 

After  a delicious  luncheon  in  the 
Faculty  Dining  Room,  Margaret 
Murray  Matthie  and  Marion  Max- 
well were  excellent  guides  on  a tour 
of  the  hospital.  Many  of  the  group 
had  not  seen  the  White  Building,  the 
Vincent  Memorial  and  all  the  other 
new  buildings,  so  this  tour  was  ex- 
tremely interesting,  but  for  many  of 
us  it  was  mighty  hard  on  the  feet. 
Walcott  House  living  room  never 
looked  so  good  as  it  did  after  the 
two  hour  walk.  Tea  with  Miss 
Sleeper  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  her  and  to 
continue  getting  up  to  date  on  the 
activities  of  members  of  the  class. 

With  Miss  Sleeper,  Miss  Johnson, 
and  Miss  Martha  Ruth  Smith  as 
guests,  we  went  to  the  Algonquin 
Club  of  Boston  for  dinner.  Every- 
one, including  Miss  Johnson  and 
Miss  Smith  was  asked  to  give  a 
brief  resume  of  their  past  twenty 
five  years.  Miss  Sleeper  told  us 
about  the  changes  in  Nursing  Edu- 
cation which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing these  years.  She  made  many  of 
us  wish  that  we  could  start  as  a first 
year  student  next  fall. 

We  voted  to  ask  all  members  of 
the  class  to  send  donations  to  the 


secretary  so  that  we  could  make  a 
gift  to  the  building  fund. 

Several  small  groups  had  house 
parties  over  the  weekend.  Mary 
Baldwin  Rudden  who  flew  from  San 
Francisco  for  the  reunion  kept  her 
immediate  group  of  friends  on  a 
reunion.  She  made  her  headquarters 
at  Marblehead  with  Reine  Gibeau 
Tredennick,  who  also  entertained 
Harriet  Harris  Laird,  Marjorie  Lane 
Smith,  Helen  Baker,  Maybelle 
Peverly  Failing,  and  Ethel  Clow 
Black,  for  the  weekend.  Mary, 
Helen  and  Pev  all  went  to  Wolf- 
boro  with  Ethel,  from  there  Mary 
went  back  to  Boston  with  Helen, 
then  to  Hudson  to  visit  with  Har- 
riet. She  also  went  to  Manchester 
to  see  Marjie.  It  was  wonderful  to 
have  her  come  from  California  for 
the  reunion  and  we  all  hope  that 
she  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we  en- 
joyed having  her. 

Doris  Osgood  Camp  and  Jocelyn 
Harris  Slate  went  out  to  Melrose  to 
call  on  Jean  Dalton  Daffinee  who 
could  not  get  to  the  reunion. 

Ruth  Ketchum  Wise  sent  a tele- 
gram and  a letter  of  regret  that  she 
could  not  be  with  us  because  of  ill- 
ness in  her  family. 

Cecelia  Buckley  Winston  also  had 
illness  in  her  family  and  could  not 
attend. 

Naomi  Lanouette  and  Katherine 
Schuyler  Howard  both  sent  regrets 
from  California.  Katherine  was  hop- 
ing to  come  east  with  her  daughter 
after  school  closed. 

Dorothy  Turner  Paine  was  in 
Texas  at  the  time  of  our  get-to- 
gether and  was  sorry  to  miss  seeing 
everyone. 
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Mary  Coolidge  and  Sally  Cough- 
lin could  not  leave  New  York  to  be 
with  us  but  sent  best  wishes  to  every- 
one. 

Those  attending  the  reunion  were: 
Helen  Baker,  Mary  Baldwin  Rud- 
den,  Margaret  Murray  Matthie,  Nel- 
lie Owen  Parker,  Margaret  Olsen 
Arel,  Harriet  Harris  Laird,  Irene 
Willard,  Elizabeth  Dickens  Totman, 
Marguerite  Thomas  Kendall,  Alice 
Harris  Fullerton,  Frances  Batcheld- 
er  Baker,  Nena  Oulett,  Marian  Max- 
well, Maybelle  Peverly  Failing, 
Reine  Gibeau  Tredennick,  Doris 
Osgood  Camp,  Jocelyn  Harris  Slate, 
Gladys  Boothman  Berry,  Marjorie 
Lane  Smith,  Mary  Johnson,  Mary 
McCormick,  Marguerite  Dunn, 
Dorothy  Brown  Wartenburg,  Mary 
Varley  Kennedy,  Helen  Brick  Swed- 
burg,  Ethel  McNamara,  Gladys 
Walsh  Smith,  and  Ethel  Clow  Black. 

Members  of  the  class  who  did  not 
attend  the  reunion  really  missed  a 
day  filled  with  the  exciting  experi- 
ence of  meeting  old  friends  and  be- 
coming reacquainted;  of  seeing,  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  teen  ager,  “how 
well  preserved”  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1927  are;  of  learning  how 
quickly  twenty-five  years  could  fade 
away  so  that  friendships  could  be 
picked  up  almost  where  they  ended 
in  1927. 

Ethel  Clow  Black  (Mrs.  George) 

Secretary 


The  ideal  of  Independence  requires  resist- 
ance to  the  herd  spirit  now  so  widespread, 
to  our  workshop  of  quantity  and  indifference 
to  quality,  to  our  unthinking  devotion  to 
organization,  standardization,  propaganda, 
and  advertising. — Daniel  Gregory  Mason 


CLASS  OF  1922—30  YEARS 

On  June  13th,  the  class  held  its 
thirtieth  reunion.  Although  we  had 
hoped  for  more  returning  members, 
the  sixteen  who  did  come  back  were 
full  of  enthusiasm.  We  did  have 
messages  from  many  others.  Those 
who  returned  were:  Ruth  Sleeper, 
Helene  Lee,  Kathleen  Atto,  Estelle 
Svenson,  Isabelle  Ashcroft  Church, 
Ruth  Newcomb,  Helen  Daly,  Anna 
Arakelian  Perry,  Adaline  Chase, 
Gertrude  Luff  Lytton,  Helen 
Thompson  Cheney,  Pauline  Utersee 
Rigor  da  Eva,  Ruth  Stickney 
Straight,  Betty  Walsh,  Birdella  Ray, 
and  Filomena  di  Cicco. 

Three  guests.  Miss  Johnson, 
Miss  Wood,  and  Mildred  Brown 
Wheeler  (supervisor  for  the  Sep- 
tember section)  joined  us  for  din- 
ner at  The  College  Club,  40  Com- 
monwealth Ave.  Kathleen  Atto  was 
our  toastmistress.  Isabelle  Ashcroft 
Church  read  greetings  from  mem- 
bers of  the  January  section;  Ruth 
Newcomb  spoke  for  the  April 
group;  and  Adaline  Chase  remi- 
nisced for  the  September  section. 
Ruth  Sleeper  brought  us  news  of 
the  latest  developments  of  the 
school  and  hospital  especially  about 
the  new  home  now  in  process  of 
construction.  The  group  made  a gift 
to  the  new  home  to  be  used  for 
some  specific  furnishing. 

Mrs.  Robert  Cheney 

Secretary 

Bay  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


CLASS  OF  1937— 15  YEARS 


Please  see  Class  News 
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STUFFIE  WUFFIES 

By  EPHROSYNIA  EVASHKO  EAMES  '39 


■|I^Y  husband  and  I operate  a small 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm.  It  is 
a part  time  venture  with  him  in  as 
much  as  he  holds  a full  time  teach- 
ing position.  Naturally  we  enjoy 
showing  people  our  farm  and  stock. 
The  stock  consists  mostly  of  trac- 
tors and  machinery.  (Farming  is  a 
matter  of  gadgets  and  chemicals 
these  days;  it  takes  maybe  30  min- 
utes to  attach  the  device  to  the  trac- 
tor, not  more  than  3 hours  to  ad- 
just the  “whatsis”,  but  what  fun  to 
watch  the  precision  and  expertness 
of  operation  on  a 10  minute  job! 
Besides  you  wouldn’t  get  half  the 
exercise  or  muscle  development  in 
doing  the  job  manually.)  However, 
we  do  have  our  animals;  2 Great 
Danes,  3 cats,  pigs,  geese,  and  seve- 
ral hundred  chickens.  These  are  pets 
and  semi-pets.  But  this  paper  isn’t 
about  the  farm  or  the  pets;  they  are 
just  an  excuse  to  tire  you  with  a 
walk  around  and  have  you  come  in 
the  house  to  rest  — and  meet  my 
“Stuffie  Wuffies.” 

Do  you  like  blue  elephants,  kan- 
garoos of  green  and  gold,  dogs  in 
plaid  or  deep  rose  velvet,  red  and 
white  cows,  bunnies  in  pastels  and 
giraffes  in  floral  prints?  These  are 
among  the  “Stuffie  Wuffies.” 
“Stuffie  Wuffies”  — you  are  sup- 
posed to  smile  when  you  say  it  be- 
cause my  hobby  is  strictly  fun.  And 
if  “Stuffie  Wuffies”  sounds  child- 
ish, that’s  fine,  as  it  describes  their 
origin  and  purpose. 


My  hobby  was  born  during  the 
last  year  of  World  War  II  while  we 
were  living  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Around  Christmas  time  my  sister 
had  made  75  simple  rag  dolls  and 
small  cuddly  animals  for  a Child- 
ren’s Home  and  had  enlisted  my  help 
in  the  stuffing  of  the  animals  and 
dressing  of  the  dolls.  The  finished 
toys  made  a gay  and  colorful  array 
and  the  children  were  delighted.  I 
found  the  work  so  stimulating  and 
enjoyable  that  I decided  to  make  a 
few  animals  for  the  children  on  my 
own  Christmas  list.  It  was  a prac- 
tical solution,  also,  as  friends  and 
relatives  married  and  multiplied 
(you  know  how  the  increase  of 
population  is  reflected  on  one’s 
Christmas  list).  Christmas  was  quite 
a success  that  year  and  fun  the  way 
Christmases  always  are.  But  when  it 
was  past,  I found  myself  wanting  to 
try  out  new  ideas  and  to  acquire  a 
zoo  of  my  own,  so  I named  “Stuffie 
Wuffies”  my  hobby. 

At  first  I used  the  ordinary  ani- 
mal patterns  available  in  any  pat-  ' 
tern  department  and  the  conven-  I 
tional  materials.  However,  since  I 
wanted  the  animals  in  assorted  sizes  | 
and  attitudes,  I soon  began  experi-  ! 
menting  with  my  own  designs  and 
combinations  of  colors  and  mater- 
ials — the  more  elegant  the  material,  i 
the  more  unusual  and  striking  the 
finished  product.  I bought  what  I 
could  (some  fake  furs  were  $12  a | 
yard),  and  begged  my  friends  for  I 
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their  cast  off  velvets,  corduroys, 
plush  upholstery  material  and  coats. 
The  alpaca  or  plush  type  coat  liners 
make  fine  realistic  teddy  bears  and 
fuzzy  dogs.  Washed,  bleached,  and 
occasionally  dyed,  my  materials 
made  up  to  a wonderful  zoo.  My 
friends  came  to  recognize  that  gleam 
in  my  eye  as  I looked  over  their 
current  apparel  and  replied  with,  “I 
know  this  would  look  grand  as  a 
horse  but  I am  wearing  it  first.” 
Bright  colored  turkish  towels  are 
especially  good  for  washable  toys. 
Another  source  of  material  came 
about  when  I made  a deal  with  a 
plastic  manufacturing  firm  for  the 
exchange  of  scrap  material  (beau- 
tifully colored  and  varied,  unlike 
any  of  the  plastic  materials  com- 
mercially obtainable  in  the  depart- 
ment stores)  for  original  models  for 
the  owner’s  grandchildren.  I “bor- 
rowed” designs  from  Walt  Disney, 
cartoons,  standard  animal  pictures, 
and  even  Socony’s  flying  red  horse. 
The  sizes  ranged  from  4 foot  giraffes 
and  elephants  down  to  5 or  6 inch 
miniatures. 

Occasionally  I would  sell  a few 
“Stuffie  Wuffies”  or  take  custom 
orders  to  help  support  my  projects. 
My  chief  expense  was  the  cotton 
stuffing,  or  what  I like  better,  kapok. 

There  are  three  basic  animal 
types,  and  from  these  practically 
any  animal  can  be  drafted: 

1.  Dog  — or  4 legged  running 
type. 

2.  Teddy  bear. 

3.  Standing  or  begging  bunny. 

It  is  merely  a matter  of  changing 

the  line  and  adding  the  particular 
characteristic  of  the  specie.  Thus, 
from  the  dog  type,  you  evolve  your 


elephant,  cow,  horse,  lamb,  etc.  The 
teddy  bear  can  also  become  a panda 
or  be  made  up  with  elephant  and 
bunny  heads.  The  standing  or  beg- 
ging type  of  animal  lends  itself  best 
for  bunnies,  squirrels,  and  kanga- 
roos. 

Any  of  the  animals  can  be  made 
with  moving  parts  by  making  the 
legs  separately  and  attaching  them 
to  the  body  with  buttons.  Using  an 
extra  large  darning  needle,  sew  thru 
body  from  side  to  side,  attaching 
both  legs  in  the  same  operation. 
This  gives  the  effect  of  an  axle.  All 
my  cloth  animals  have  button  eyes, 
sometimes  with  felt  eyelashes  and, 
like  the  movable  legs,  I attach  both 
eyes  at  the  same  time  by  sewing 
thru  the  head.  This  creates  an  in- 
dentation for  the  eye  socket  pro- 
viding more  expression  to  the  face. 
A furry  red  tongue  is  a must  for 
little  hands  to  pull.  Knowing  the 
terrific  strength  of  children,  I double 
stitch  for  durability,  employ  button 
thread  for  all  hand  sewing.  The  plas- 
tic toys  are  decorated  with  poster 
paint  and  the  painted  part  shellacked 
when  dried.  This  insures  safety  if 
baby  insists  on  chewing  the  paint 
and  it  allows  mother  to  wash  the 
toys  as  necessary.  When  whiskers 
are  a part  of  the  animal,  I find  waxed 
yarn  most  effective  and  safest.  Since 
all  my  animals  are  meant  to  be 
played  with  by  young  children,  I 
do  not  like  to  have  accessories  that 
might  injure  them  in  any  way.  When 
I use  wire  for  support  or  to  allow 
the  bending  of  ears  and  legs,  the 
sharp  ends  are  carefully  covered 
with  adhesive  tape. 

Another  aspect  of  my  hobby  that 
has  given  me  immense  satisfaction 
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is  that  the  children  have  frequently 
asked  to  be  taught  how  to  make  a 
Stuffie  Wuffie  themselves.  Do  they 
want  to  do  an  ordinary  dog  or  teddy 
bear?  No.  Invariably  they  select  an 
animal  with  the  fussiest  of  detail 
work  — like  a cow  or  kangaroo. 
Cows  have  horns  and  udders,  and 
kangaroos  have  baby  kangaroos  in 
their  pouches.  These  fascinate 
them!  Therefore,  I often  have  an 
informal  club  and  one  for  the  4-H 
girls  going  at  once.  I always  permit 
them  to  sew  the  animals  or  rag  dolls 
of  their  own  choice.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  they  do  the  more 
difficult  work  better  than  a simple, 
less  intriguing  project  if  it  is  self 
assigned.  Naturally,  the  children  re- 
quire help  in  fitting  the  awkward 
parts  together,  but  on  the  whole, 
they  amaze  me  with  their  dexterity 
and  keep  me  from  feeling  too  clever. 
I am  not  sure  the  mothers  are  al- 
ways happy  about  it  tho’,  for  I 
teach  even  the  youngest  (7  and  8 
year  olds)  to  use  the  electric  sew- 
ing machine.  Complications  arise 
when  they  go  home  and  demand  the 
use  of  the  family  machine  from 
mama  who  is  too  busy  to  supervise. 

My  personal  collection  of  Stuffie 
Wuffies  numbered  over  a hundred 
animals  and  about  twenty  rag  dolls; 
whole  families  of  the  different  spe- 
cies with  various  caricature  and 
realistic  features.  I say  numbered 
using  the  past  tense,  because,  alas, 
they  are  no  more.  Two  years  ago 
our  house  caught  fire  and  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  with  all  our  be- 
longings. Since  that  time,  the  pres- 
sure of  other  activities  has  slowed 
production,  and  it  seems  that  I can 
barely  keep  up  with  my  gift  list.  Of 


course,  I can  never  totally  replace 
the  original  menagerie  but  I have 
drafted  patterns  of  those  of  my  col- 
lection that  1 liked  the  best.  Un- 
fortunately I cannot  duplicate  the 
various  materials,  many  with  a sen- 
timental past  of  their  own.  How- 
ever, now  1 have  the  nicest  reason 
for  getting  another  zoo  going  — 
Kathy,  our  14  months  old  adopted 
daughter,  a blond  blue-eyed  charm- 
er, and  if  you  will  take  the  word  of 
very  fond  parents,  the  prettiest  and 
smartest  baby  in  the  world.  Slowly 
Kathy’s  collection  is  growing.  Who 
knows,  she  may  finish  the  zoo  her- 
self. 


CONVENTION  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  A '51  GRADUATE 

Needless  to  say,  I was  delighted 
when  I was  invited  to  attend  the 
Biennial  Nursing  Convention  at  At- 
lantic City.  For  over  a year  I have 
been  a staff  nurse  with  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Boston.  After 
a year  out  of  training  I found  my- 
self saying  “When  I was  in  training 
we  did  this,”  denoting  that  I had 
reached  the  experienced  stage  and 
was  really  quite  important  to  the 
nursing  profession.  A membership 
in  the  A.N.A.,  a subscription  to  the 
A.J.N.,  and  working  as  a Public 
Health  Nurse  combined  to  establish 
my  importance.  Certainly,  I would 
be  welcome  at  Atlantic  City. 

On  Sunday,  June  15th  we  ar- 
rived at  the  great  convention  hall 
and  were  soon  swallowed  up  by  the 
throngs  of  women.  Greeting  and 
salutations  were  all  around  me  and 
it  appeared  that  everyone  was  some- 
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body’s  long  lost  friend  It  soon 
came  to  my  attention  that  I rec- 
ognized no  one,  and  the  only  famil- 
iar faces  I saw  were  those  of  my 
traveling  companions.  After  reg- 
istering  and  procuring  our  itinerary 
I for  the  week  we  spent  the  remaining 
I hours  on  the  beach. 

I Monday  morning  early  we  don- 
j ned  our  most  comfortable  shoes 

i and  proceeded  once  again  to  the 

meeting  place.  For  almost  two 
hours  we  moved  about  the  exhibits, 
sampling  this  and  that  and  gather- 
[ ing  literature  and  samples.  Up  to 
this  point.  I was  having  a delightful 
1 time  but  had  witnessed  nothing  that 
would  prove  the  necessity  for  gath- 
i ering  10,000  nurses  together. 

That  afternoon  we  attended  a 
I House  of  Delegates  meeting  for  the 
A.N.A.  The  front  of  the  hall  was 
I sectioned  off  into  divisions  for  all 
the  states  and  territories.  Mrs.  Eliz- 
‘ ' abeth  Porter,  an  attractive,  soft- 
**  spoken  woman  addressed  the  group 
I and  began  conducting  the  meeting. 

\ After  the  reports  of  the  various 
‘ committees  were  read  the  subject 
j to  be  dealt  with  was  brought  to 
I light.  “Should  the  six  nursing  organ- 
:■  j izations  in  existence  be  combined 
i.  , into  two  functionary  groups?”  Here 
^ the  debate  started  and  from  the  floor 
I came  issue  after  issue  which  car- 
b ■ ried  on  into  the  following  three 
» meetings.  Through  it  all  the  chair- 
man  remained  calm  and  poised  con- 
: j veying  a sense  of  dignity  and  order 
t to  the  discussions. 

I In  the  hours  I sat  there  listening, 
j,  I became  aware  of  how  small  a 
spoke  I am  in  the  wheel  of  nursing 
Yet,  not  for  a moment  did  I feel 


insignificant  for  it  was  for  my  ben- 
efit all  these  people  had  gathered. 
These  women  were  sincerely  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
all  the  spokes  and  had  no  intention 
of  neglecting  them.  “How  wonder- 
ful it  is,”  I thought,  “to  be  a mem- 
ber of  such  a profession  that  holds 
itself  responsible  for  the  well-being 
of  its  members.”  From  this  first 
session  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  week  this  thought  enlarged  in 
my  mind  until  I came  away  feeling 
nothing  but  deep  admiration  and 
respect  for  all  those  nurses  and  lay 
people  whose  hands  are  even  now 
molding  the  structure  of  our  future. 

I did  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing several  of  the  dinners  and  met 
many  of  the  foremost  “names”  in 
nursing.  It  was  here  as  I sat  lis- 
tening to  the  afterdinner  speeches 
I glowed  a little  to  think  I had  the 
honor  to  attend.  As  I watched 
these  illustrious  personages  of  our 
profession,  I realized  how  devoted 
these  women  were  and  how  much 
of  themselves  they  had  dedicated. 
Truly,  I sat  in  the  court  of  queens! 

Yes,  I went  to  Atlantic  City  feel- 
ing a bit  smug  and  somewhat  satis- 
fied with  myself,  but  I came  away 
with  that  attitude  wiped  away  and 
humility  and  admiration  instead.  I 
have  been  an  eyewitness  to  a great 
gathering  and  have  seen  my  profes- 
sion in  action.  I came  back  ready 
to  assume  my  position  in  the  wheel, 
confident  that  it  was  well  oiled  and 
would  continue  to  move  forward 
constantly.  All  the  young  nurses 
that  now  are  spokes  may  someday 
be  that  vital  oil. 

Mary  Alice  Reilly  ’51 
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NEW  ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 
APPOINTED 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Harriet 
Spaulding  Harrington  as  Alumnae 
Secretary,  effective  in  June.  Har- 
riet has  served  the  Alumnae  for  sev- 
eral years  and  was  in  the  position 
of  Secretary  since  November,  1950. 
She  has  given  untiringly  of  her  time. 
No  task  has  been  too  great  for  her. 
From  her  report  published  in  the 
March  1952  QUARTERLY  you 
can  see  the  many  activities  that  a 
secretary  of  an  organization  as  large 
as  ours  has  to  carry  on.  Harriet 
has  worked  during  her  regular  hours 
and  has  matched  these  many  times 
in  hours  at  home.  The  Alumnae  are 
most  appreciative  of  all  that  she 
has  done  and  we  wish  her  a very 
happy  future  with  her  family. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  Alice  Howell  Fried- 
man (1944)  as  Alumnae  Secretary 
to  replace  Mrs.  Harrington.  Alice 
Friedman  is  very  much  interested 
and  is  acquainted  with  Alumnae  ac- 
tivities, having  served  on  commit- 
tees and  the  Board  of  Directors. 
She  will  be  in  the  Alumnae  Office 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from 
10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Since  graduation 
Alice  has  spent  the  greatest  portion 


of  her  time  in  public  health  nursing. 
She  has  a son  born  December  1951. 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
President 

THE  ANNABELLA  McCRAE 
LOAN  FUND 

Because  of  the  wide-spread  in- 
creases in  university  and  college 
fees  the  Loan  Fund  Committee  rec- 
ommended to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Alumnae  Association 
that  the  maximum  individual  loan 
to  an  alumna  be  increased  from 
$500  to  $600  for  a year  of  academ- 
ic study  and  from  $250  to  $300  for 
a semester  or  a summer  school  of 
academic  study.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Board  held  May  13,  1952,  the 
Board  voted  to  adopt  this  recom- 
mendation. 

ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 

Mrs.  Alice  Howell  Friedman  ’44 
Office  Hours: 

Monday  10-3 
Thursday  10-3 
Office  Telephone 

LA  3-8200  (Ext.  878) 

Send  mail  to: 

Alumnae  Secretary 
Box  344 

Mass.  General  Hospital 
Home  telephone:  AS  7-5131 
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^tuifehU  Paf 

By  Veronica  Travers 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  leaves 
are  beginning  to  turn — autumn  is 
making  her  appearance.  Oh,  how 
the  summer  did  go  fleeting  past,  but 
you  can  see  that  the  students  ab- 
sorbed some  of  the  sun’s  rays  as 
many  are  still  sporting  a golden 
bronze  coating. 

A group  of  students  spent  a most 
enjoyable  July  evening  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Augustus  Thorndike  in 
Minot,  Massachusetts.  Between 
the  soaring  temperatures  and  the 
high  humidity  of  that  night  many 
people  felt  as  though  they  were 
“wilting”  but  we  were  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  take  a refreshing  swim. 
The  outing  was  completed  by  a 
hearty  picnic  supper  and  campfire 
singing. 

Many  of  us  took  advantage  of 
the  lovely  Esplanade  Concerts 
which  were  held  every  evening  from 
June  29th  to  July  19th.  The  Charles 
River  Embankment  Pool  was  anoth- 
er spot  where  one  could  find  a good 
number  of  the  MGHers  on  a hot 
day  or  evening. 

Broader  Horizons  has  been  pret- 
ty quiet  during  the  summer  except 
for  the  Monthly  Birthday  Teas 
which  certainly  were  enjoyed  by  all. 
The  members  of  the  organization 
have  been  busy  making  plans  for 
fall  activities  which  will  soon  be 
showing  forth. 

A proud  new  group  of  nursing 
internes  began  displaying  their  tall 
crisp  caps  on  July  1,  1952.  This 
is  the  fourth  class  of  M.G.H.’s  nurs- 
ing internes  about  whom  so  much 


has  been  written  and  spoken  in 
praise  and  criticism. 

Our  Student  Nurses’  Cooperative 
Association  has  been  quite  busy 
these  past  few  weeks  preparing  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Council  which  is  be- 
ing held  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  on  September  tenth. 
Two  representatives  from  each  of 
the  forty-nine  schools  of  nursing  in 
Massachusetts  will  meet  to  discuss 
and  make  plans  for  a National  Or- 
ganization of  Student  Nurses.  A 
need  for  such  an  organization  came 
about  as  a result  of  discussions  held 
at  the  June  Biennial  Convention  in 
New  Jersey. 

Around  the  hospital  you  will  see 
many  new  faces  belonging  to  the 
new  nursing  class  of  September 
1955  and  on  the  wards  you  will  find 
a good  many  of  the  newly  graduated 
class  of  September  1952.  Thus, 
as  the  seasons  come  and  go,  so  also 
do  new  students  come  to  the  M.G. 
H.  and  then  go  out  into  the  world 
to  try  and  make  it  a better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

POPS  CONCERT 

“MGH”  night  was  well  attended 
and  as  usual,  members  of  the 
“family”  mingled  with  one  another 
at  intermission  to  exchange  greet- 
ings. The  regular  orchestra,  sched- 
uled to  give  its  first  concert  on  that 
night,  following  their  triumphal 
tour  of  Europe,  was  delayed.  The 
“relief  orchestra”  was  not  disap- 
pointing. Not  only  are  we  richer  in 
the  memory  of  another  MGH  Pops, 
but  our  coffers  are  $331.60  fuller. 
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YOUTH  SERVICE  BOARD 
OFFERS  NEW  HOPE  FOR 
DELINQUENTS 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the 
April  Alumnae  Meeting  were  for- 
tunate indeed  to  have  an  entertain- 
ing speaker  report  on  the  work  and 
progress  of  the  Youth  Service  Board 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  William  A.  MacCormick 
took  office  as  Chairman  of  this 
Board  in  1949.  Thus  Massachu- 
setts moved  up  with  California, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  in  the 
creation  of  a special  board  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  delinquents 
and  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
on  the  local  community  level. 

By  definition,  a juvenile  delin- 
quent is  a child  between  the  ages  of 
7 and  17  who  violates  a city  ordin- 
ance, but  may  not  be  sent  to  prison 
(except  in  case  of  murder).  The 
crimes  most  frequently  committed 
are  stealing  by  boys  and  sex  mis- 
demeanors by  girls.  The  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  success  of  a pre- 
ventive program  are  poor  home  re- 
lationships, poor  personality  traits, 
or  both.  Antisocial  acts  are  usual- 
ly committed  before  the  age  of  9 
and  lead  to  marked  delinquency  by 
12  or  13.  Boys  exhibit  a lack  of 
interest  in  school  which  usually 
leads  to  fighting  and  truancy.  Girls 
often  begin  with  stubbornness,  then 
staying  out  all  night  and  sex  affairs. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  Board 
is  working  with  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  committed  to  them  by  the 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
them  to  the  community.  They  rep- 
resent the  “tenderness”  of  those  peo- 
ple of  the  commonwealth  who  care. 
First  the  youngsters  are  placed  in 


a “Detention  Center”  for  custody 
and  study  while  awaiting  court  ac- 
tion. 

The  much-talked-about  and  long- 
awaited  opening  of  the  Detention 
Center  took  place  in  May,  1951. 
The  first  boy  was  received  early  in 
June.  The  building  is  located  on 
South  Huntington  Avenue  in  Boston 
and  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Boston-Bouve  School  of  Physical 
Education.  It  has  been  satisfac- 
torily renovated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  detention.  In  the  recon- 
struction of  the  building,  specific  at- 
tention was  given  to  avoid  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  center’s  being  a jail. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  secure  fea- 
tures, but  chief  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  vigilance  of  staff  members 
and  an  interesting  program.  Some 
of  the  boys  are  at  the  center  for  only 
a few  hours  and  some  for  several 
weeks.  Consequently,  varied  activ- 
ities make  up  the  program. 

The  property  has  a large  outdoor 
playground,  and  indoor  gymnasium 
and  locker  room  with  a dozen  show- 
er baths,  and  recreation  rooms  for 
table  and  floor  games.  There  are 
twenty-four  individual  rooms  and 
a medical  unit — all  attractively  dec- 
orated and  furnished,  a modern  caf- 
eteria and  kitchen,  a small  chapel 
for  religious  services,  and  class- 
rooms for  the  school.  Chaplains  of 
all  faiths  are  affiliated  with  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  school  committee  of 
Boston  has  provided  a teacher.  The 
classes  are  held  according  to  the 
city’s  school  standards,  with  mod- 
ifications based  on  this  particular 
kind  of  a program.  There  are  also 
classes  in  arts  and  crafts,  recreation, 
and  visual  education  with  movies 
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and  television. 

The  staff  at  the  center  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  superintendent 
and  those  just  mentioned,  a secre- 
tary, a consulting  psychiatrist,  two 
psychologists,  two  case-workers,  a 
psychometrist,  eight  supervisors  of 
boys,  a nurse,  a director  of  recrea- 
tion, an  industrial  arts  teacher,  two 
cooks,  and  a matron. 

After  a period  of  study  and  diag- 
nosis the  children  may  be  returned 
to  their  homes  with  consent  of  the 
committing  court;  they  may  be 
placed  by  the  board  in  foster  homes 
or  other  institutions,  or  they  may 
be  placed  in  one  of  three  available 
training  schools  (one  academic  and 
one  industrial  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls). 

Another  important  front  on  which 
the  board  is  working  is  the  area  of 
prevention. 

“The  board  is  working  on  a plan 
to  establish  a division  of  delinquen- 
cy prevention  with  a well-qualified 
and  adequately  paid  director,  plus 
assistants,  including  specialists  in  re- 
search, interpretation,  surveys,  and 


community  and  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations. In  all  probability,  fed- 
eral or  private  funds  will  have  to 
be  obtained  if  this  division  is  es- 
tablished as  soon  as  it  should  be. 
However,  while  such  a division  is 
being  formed,  a program  is  being 
inaugurated  with  certain  staff  peo- 
ple recruited  for  this  purpose  and 
qualified  field-work  student  place- 
ments.” 

In  closing  we  turn  once  more  to 
a quote  from  a recent  article  by 
Mr.  MacCormick  “A  Report  of 
Progress”: 

“Now  entering  upon  its  fourth 
year,  the  board  sees  many  avenues 
in  which  further  progress  can  be 
made.  There  is  no  final  end  in  this 
kind  of  business  as  long  as  humans 
exist  and  live  out  their  lives  in  a 
world  as  complex  as  ours.  To  keep 
up  with  the  changing  tempo  of  the 
times,  against  long  and  fixed  tradi- 
tions of  a century,  calls  for  the  best 
help  the  board  can  secure  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  in  the  task 
committed  to  it.” 


3n  jBrmoriam 


HELEN  NEAL  DORR 
(Class  of  1908) 

Helen  Neal  Dorr  of  Newport, 
N.  H.,  died  December  2,  1951.  She 
was  active  in  religious,  social  and 
charitable  activities  for  many  years. 
Mrs.  Dorr  served  as  a director  of 
the  Newport  Charitable  Association. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1947  she  served  as  Vice  President 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Dorr  Woolen 
Company.  Mrs.  Dorr  achieved  a 


measure  of  fame  for  her  crewel 
needlepoint  and  knitting.  Some  of 
her  creations  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

MARY  WELLINGTON  HOYT 
(Class  of  1908) 

Mrs.  Mary  Wellington  Hoyt  of 
133  Main  St.,  Hingham,  widow  of 
Dr.  C.  Wentworth  Hoyt,  died  on 
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May  3,  after  a short  illness  at  the 
South  Shore  Hospital. 

She  will  be  remembered  as  cap- 
tain and  organizer  of  the  Red  Cross 
Motor  Corps  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
In  World  War  I she  served  in  the 
same  capacity  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

ANNIE  WADSWORTH 
(HURLBUTT)  READ 
(McLean,  Class  of  1887;  and  MGH 
Class  of  1891) 

Mrs.  Annie  Wadsworth  (Hurl- 
butt)  Read,  died  in  Boston  on  April 
13th  in  her  87th  year.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Charles  C.  Read  of  173 
Brighton  Ave.,  Allston.  She  was 
the  mother  of  three  daughters  and 
sometime  before  her  death  she  was 
a patient  in  the  Vincent  Memorial 
Hospital. 

NELLIE  HART  SULLIVAN 
(Class  of  1900) 

Mrs.  Sullivan  died  at  her  home 
in  Winthrop,  Massachusetts  on  May 
13,  1952.  Mr.  Sullivan  died  a few 
years  ago.  They  lived  all  their  mar- 
ried lives  in  Winthrop. 

Almost  immediately  after  gradu- 
ation Mrs.  Sullivan  was  a Head 
Nurse  on  Ward  30.  She  soon  be- 
came Night  Superintendent,  the  title 
then  used,  and  remained  in  that  po- 
sition until  she  resigned  to  marry  in 
1908. 

The  records  of  the  students  of 
fifty  years  ago  were  very  brief  but 
remarkably  comprehensive.  They 
often  included  comments  about  the 
young  graduates  who  remained  in 
executive  positions.  The  notes  at 
the  end  of  Mrs.  Sullivan’s  record 
read,  “Very  satisfactory.  A sys- 
tematic worker.  A tactful  execu- 


tive. An  interested  teacher  of  pu- 
pil nurses.” 

Mrs.  Sullivan’s  former  students 
would  agree  with  this  evaluation  but 
they  would  wish  to  add  a stately 
carriage,  a personal  charm,  a de- 
lightful friendliness,  and  an  inspir- 
ing leadership. 

The  subject  matter  which  “Miss 
Hart”  taught  is  mostly  forgotten 
but  the  example  of  a fine  woman 
who  was  also  an  excellent  nurse  is 
never  forgotten. 

ETHEL  M.  ROBERTSON 
(Class  of  1928) 

Ethel  M.  Robertson,  R.N.,  since 
1935  the  office  nurse  of  Dr.  F.  M. 
Schilling  of  Manchester,  died  May 
9,  in  Manchester. 

Her  many  friends  will  be  happy 
to  know  that  her  life  work  is  to  be 
memorialized  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Ethel  M.  Robertson  Memo- 
rial Fund  for  the  financial  assistance 
of  young  women  entering  nursing 
at  the  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  Hos- 
pital in  Manchester 

EMILY  A.  SNOW 
(Class  of  1903) 

Emily  A.  Snow,  R.N.,  a retired 
Boston  school  department  nurse 
who  made  her  home  at  49  Belling- 
ton  St.,  Arlington,  died  on  May  19, 
after  a short  illness.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  for  her  in  the  Pleas- 
ant Street  Congregational  Church, 
Arlington,  where  her  friends  and  rel- 
atives paid  final  tribute. 

A native  of  Charlton,  she  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Buleley  who  founded  the  town  of 
Concord  in  1635  and  served  as  first 
minister  in  that  village. 
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1909 

Members  of  the  class  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  Helen  Potter  has  recovered  from 
her  operation. 

1910 

Edna  (Harrison)  Jones  writes  a change  of 
address  from  1033  Brush  Hill  Rd.,  Milton, 
to  77  Churchill  Lane,  Milton  86,  Mass. 

1913 

Helen  T.  Nivison,  administrator  of  the 
Griffin  Hospital,  was  guest  speaker  at  a din- 
ner of  the  Naugatuck  Valley  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club  held  in  April. 
Her  topic  was  “Hospitals — Old  and  New.” 

1914 

Jessie  L.  James  will  be  at  home  at  846 
State  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (c/o  Mrs. 
Blythe).  She  retired  on  July  1 from  her  post 
at  McLean  Hospital  where  she  completed 
35  years  of  service.  She  has  earned  a rest 
after  her  arduous  and  active  schedule  main- 
tained for  so  many  years  at  the  hospital. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 

41  Hyde  Street 

Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Helen  Streeter  Henderson  became 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Raps  on  March  8th  at  Som- 
erville. They  are  living  at  248  Lowell  Street, 
Waltham,  Mass.  This  again  united  two  fam- 
ilies, as  Mr.  Raps  is  the  father  of  Helen’s 
son’s  wife.  Best  wishes  to  Helen. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  Secretary 

34  Gorham  Avenue 

Brookline  46,  Mass.  Tel.  AS  7-6956 

Dear  Classmates:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 

sponse in  regard  to  flowers  for  Jennie  Kel- 
logg Coyne  and  remembrance  for  Valentine 
Bourgault  and  our  other  departed  classmates 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  Annabella  McCrae 
Fund.  The  following  news  items  were  re- 
ceived: 

Gertrude  Reynolds  Herman  wrote:  “I 
found  your  letter  or  card  waiting  for  me 
when  I returned  home  Tuesday.  I lost  my 
mother  last  week  and  although  I know  she 


• “The  CiaMeS 

has  had  a long  life,  almost  86,  somehow 
one  can’t  help  but  miss  their  loved-ones.” 
Our  sincerest  wishes  to  you  Gertrude. 

Frieda  McAllister  McGill  wrote  “Your 
card  came  yesterday.  I am  sorry  to  hear 
such  news.  My  husband  died  January,  1950, 
at  Mass.  Memorial  Hospital.  Dr.  Smithwick 
was  very  kind  and  did  all  possible  but  one 
can  not  do  the  impossible.  At  present  I am 
doing  Industrial  Nursing  at  Camera  Works 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  love  it.  My 
daughter,  Helen,  is  in  her  second  year  as 
student  nurse  at  Strong  Memorial;  son,  Cam- 
eron, is  working  in  one  of  the  banks.  So 
things  go  on.  I trust  someone  will  notify  me 
when  my  alumni  dues  are  due.  Since  we 
have  moved,  I am  not  quite  sure  all  our  mail 
has  reached  us.  Please  say  “HeUo”  to  all  the 
girls  for  me.”  Frieda’s  new  address  is  152 
Village  Lane,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y.  Our  sin- 
cerest wishes  go  to  you  Frieda. 

Marion  Griffith  Gaskill  wrote:  “I  received 
your  card  this  week.  Am  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
passing  of  two  of  our  classmates.  I only  wish 
I could  add  some  bits  of  news  to  help  you 
out.  However,  aside  from  seeing  Gertrude 
Reynolds  Herman  once  in  a while  and  Christ- 
mas cards  from  a few,  I do  not  keep  in 
touch.  I often  thought  an  old  fashioned 
“round  robin”  letter  would  be  a good  means 
of  communication.  I worked  at  Blood  Bank 
here  last  week,  when  the  record  was  broken 
by  collection  of  212  pints.  Dr.  Huntington 
was  the  Dr.  in  charge  and  I had  quite  a chat 
with  him.  It  brought  back  memories  of 
M.G.H.  and  Phillips  House.  My  older  son 
is  a freshman  at  Harvard  so  I get  as  far  as 
Cambridge  occasionally.  The  younger  boy 
is  still  in  High  School  and  has  his  sights  set 
for  some  branch  of  the  service.  Business  in 
general  is  slow  here,  our  main  industry  be- 
ing the  manufacture  of  looms.  Various  fac- 
tors affect  it,  shortage  of  steel,  strikes  and 
the  general  unrest  of  an  election  year.  I do 
some  private  duty  nursing  to  help  out  the 
registry  and  answer  many  small  calls  in  the 
neighborhood.  I hope  we  can  all  get  together 
soon.  Best  wishes.” 

Helen  Bubko  Suplicki  wrote:  “Received 
your  card  yesterday.  Was  glad  to  hear  from 
you  but  news  was  not  good.  Have  been 
thinking  of  both  girls  since — knew  Jennie 
Kellogg  much  better — even  if  we  did  not  cor- 
respond with  classmates — still  hate  to  hear 
of  any  passing  on.  My  news  is  more  pleas- 
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ant.  Am  very  glad  to  say  that  our  daughter 
Carol  (age  18)  is  entering  Wellesley  this 
September.  Also,  my  husband,  Carol  and  I 
are  leaving  in  June  for  a trip  to  the  West 
Coast.  We  are  looking  forward  to  that.”  We 
shall  be  looking  for  a newsy  letter  on  your 
return  Helen. 

Helen  Klein  Burke  wrote:  “I  was  very 
happy  to  hear  you  had  taken  care  of  flowers 
for  our  classmates  and  also  records  for  the 
Children’s  Ward.  I have  been  very  well  and 
hope  you  are  also.  Best  wishes  to  all.” 

Kathleen  and  Edna  Logan  wrote:  “We 
were  shocked  and  very  sad  to  hear  that  Jane 
Kellogg  Coyne  had  died.” 

Helen  Curley  LaVey  wrote::  “So  glad  to 
hear  from  you  again.  Winnie  Wilson  and  I 
represented  our  class  by  going  to  Jennie 
Kellogg  Coyne’s  home.  Thank  you  for  car- 
ing for  the  flowers.”  We  as  a class  thank 
you  and  Winnie  for  representing  us. 

Hazel  Walker  Whitmarsh  wrote:  “Sorry  to 
hear  of  Kelly’s  death.  Had  not  known  she 
was  ill.  A grand  scout — one  of  the  best — and 
a faithful  and  jolly  friend  always.  Like  idea 
— a very  good  one  for  Children’s  Ward.  This 
Record  Guild  will  keep  active  our  previous 
gift.  My  sister  and  her  husband  are  not  too 
far  away  and  either  we  go  over  to  Paw- 
tucket or  they  come  over  here  about  every 
two  weeks  for  a Saturday.  Nice  to  have  our 
men  home  for  Saturday  and  Sundays.  Re- 
turned Sunday  from  our  Camp  on  Lake 
Winnisquam  where  we  opened  up  in  prep- 
aration for  vacation.  Beautiful  country.  I 
am  busy  and  very  happy  in  my  new  home. 
Best  wishes  to  all.  Address,  21  Ryan  Street, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.” 

Mary  Weston  wrote:  “Glad  to  receive  your 
card,  sorry  to  hear  the  sad  news.  It  all  seems 
such  a long  time  ago  and  there  are  so  many 
changes.  Do  write  me  the  news  again.” 

Alice  B.  Peterson  sent  her  best  wishes. 

Helen  Buckner  Simonson  wrote:  “Was  so 
sorry  to  hear  about  Jennie  Kellogg.  I don’t 
know  any  news  of  our  classmates.  I am 
working  at  the  States  Hospital,  have  been  for 
past  2i  years.  It  is  just  a mile  from  where 
I live.  Work  is  interesting  and  not  too  hard. 
I have  been  tied  down  pretty  much  since 
mother  broke  her  hip  four  years  ago  but 
hope  to  take  a trip  this  summer  with  my  boy 
who  is  13.”  We  shall  look  forward  to  news 
of  your  trip  Helen. 

Helen  Gile  Watkins  sent  her  best  wishes. 
Also  Mary  Shepard  and  Margaret  Kirby 
Fitzpatrick.  Hope  to  send  a report  to  my 
classmates  as  soon  as  the  answers  to  my  note 
are  all  in.  It  has  been  a busy  season  for  all 
of  us.  Have  a good  summer. 


1929 

Christine  H.  Moore  has  recently  become 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Binnall  of  180  Greenwood 
St.,  Gardner,  Mass.  Her  wedding  took  place 
on  March  27. 

1931 

Congratulations  to  Edna  Radcliffe  on  her 
recent  marriage  to  Mr.  George  Frazier.  Her 
new  address  is  Mrs.  George  F.  Frazier,  Rt. 
1,  Box  184  Bl,  Chancellor,  Virginia. 

Barbara  H.  Metcalf  and  Frank  J.  Mac- 
Donald were  married  on  February  1. 

Ann  Lyons  Twomey  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  capping  exercises  of  the  Class  of  1954 
of  the  Chelsea  Memorial  Hospital. 

1934 

Eva  (Dutcchy)  Belcher  Connors,  65  E. 
Central  St.,  Natick,  Mass,  writes  that  in 
April,  her  family  which  consists  of  her  hus- 
band and  son  Donald,  aged  16,  took  a motor 
trip  through  the  South  and  spent  three  won- 
derful days  with  Lindy  Hail  Cox  and  her 
family  in  Cruger,  Mississippi.  Lindy  has 
three  adorable  daughters.  Except  for  a few 
additional  pounds  Lindy  is  the  same  happy- 
go-lucky  gal  of  training  days.  At  present  she 
has  a very  interesting  job  assisting  a doctor 
in  a clinic  near  her  home.  At  last  count  Lois 
Cowell  Anderson  was  still  in  Florida  await- 
ing the  return  of  her  husband  from  Japan. 
He  is  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force.  She  has 
one  son.  Barbara  Swett  Davis  lives  in  Marl- 
boro but  has  been  working  at  the  Cushing 
Hospital  in  Framingham.  She  has  a boy  and 
a girl.  Dutchy  says  she  does  just  enough 
private  duty  in  the  winter  months  to  keep 
her  hand  in  the  profession.  Right  now  she 
is  back  to  her  regular  summer  job,  which 
she  loves,  as  camp  nurse  at  the  Fessenden 
School  Day  Camp  in  Newton,  Mass.  Ellie 
Halmi  Kolman  is  Ass’t  Head  Nurse  on  the 
Surgical  Medical  floor  of  the  Natick  Hos- 
pital. 

Members  of  the  class  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  Elwynne  Vreeland  is  confined  to  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  We  are  sure  that  she 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  all  her  friends. 

1935 

Chloe  Wilcox  (Mrs.  Haygood  S.  Bowden) 
1417  Broad  St.,  Camden  South  Carolina  has 
one  son  and  her  husband  runs  a radio  station 
and  auto  supply  store  in  Camden.  Chloe  has 
been  busy  making  rugs  for  her  home.  Every- 
one is  pleased  to  hear  of  the  splendid  re- 
covery of  Sarah  Toabe  (Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Le- 
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vine),  41  Memorial  Drive,  Amherst,  Mass, 
after  spending  several  weeks  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  last  Feb.  where  she  had  a crani- 
otomy done  for  removal  of  a tumor.  Sarah 
has  a son  Peter  9 and  a daughter  Janet  5. 
Her  husband  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Sarah  McCullough  Zilg 
February  Section 
38  Hancock  Street 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Our  heartlfelt  sympathy  to  Alma  Cady 
Phillips  and  her  husband  in  the  loss  of  their 
two  year  old  son,  Brian,  in  March.  Alma 
and  her  two  boys  were  visiting  in  Florida  at 
the  time  of  Brian’s  death. 

Mary  Brebbia  Watson  visited  her  parents 
this  spring — she  comes  north  about  every 
two  years  for  a short  visit. 

1936 

Marguerite  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

It’s  a small  world!  The  “Century  Club’’ 
of  the  Arthur  Murray  Dance  Studios  had  a 
dinner  dance  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  a few  weeks 
ago.  Someone  across  the  table  from  us  men- 
tioned the  M.G.H.  QUARTERLY  RECORD. 
It  was  Mary  E.  Wilson,  class  of  ’35.  She’s 
working  in  the  Philips  House  Operating 
Room. 

I phoned  Helen  Bent  (Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Martin)  for  class  news,  QUARTERLY  read- 
ers have  read  of  her  interest  in  golfing  in  the 
June,  ’51  issue — Hobby  article.  She  informed 
me  that  Ruth  Belcher  (Mrs.  George  R.  Lar- 
son) was  also  a member  of  the  Meadow- 
brook  Country  Club  in  Reading.  They  both 
bowl  on  the  Women’s  team  in  the  winter  and 
golf  with  their  husbands  from  spring  through 
fall.  Helen  was  chairman  of  the  Bowling 
Committee  last  year  and  took  part  in  the 
golf  tournament.  Helen’s  little  boy,  Billy, 
will  be  6 in  October.  Her  husband  is  in  the 
Stereotyping  Department  of  the  Boston  Her- 
ald newspaper.  They  plan  to  spend  two 
weeks  in  Maine  visiting  her  folks.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Pine  Ridge  Road. 

Ruth  has  been  living  at  16  Meadowbrook 
Lane  for  the  past  2 years.  Her  son,  George, 
Jr.,  age  8,  is  entering  the  third  grade  and 
daughter  Nancy,  age  12,  will  be  in  Junior 
High.  Her  husband  is  a salesman  with  the 
Hornblower  & Weeks  Stock  Exchange  in 
Boston.  Gardening  is  another  of  her  hobbies. 

And  now  a surprise!  I phoned  Joan  Dolan 
(Mrs.  William  J.  McCluskey)  and  she  told 
me  she  was  expecting  twins  in  two  weeks. 


She’s  having  Dr.  Barker  at  the  Richardson 
House.  Her  other  children  are  Judy  7i, 
Richard  5i,  Mary  Elizabeth  almost  3.  Her 
husband  is  a lawyer  and  was  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  an  automobile  accident  several 
months  ago  from  which  he  still  hasn’t  fully 
recovered.  They  live  at  10  Spring  Hill  Ter- 
race, Somerville. 

Joan  is  very  friendly  with  Eleanor  Delaney 
(Mrs.  Edward  J.  Halton).  Eleanor’s  husband 
is  an  Otolaryngolist  at  145  Northampton 
Street,  Holyoke,  Mass.  They  have  adopted  a 
son,  John,  who  is  now  2 years  old.  Eleanor’s 
social  life  revolves  about  Junior  League  and 
hospital  activities. 

1937 

Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski,  Secretary 
September  Section 
2 Moreland  Place 
Everett,  Mass. 

Hope  you  have  all  had  a pleasant  summer, 
as  it  is  now  time  to  settle  down  to  our  rou- 
tine household  tasks. 

We  had  our  Reunion  on  May  31,  1952, 
and  it  was  so  good  to  see  everyone.  Some 
of  us  met  in  Walcott  House  living  room  at 
4 p.m.  and  toured  the  latest  additions  to  the 
hospital.  Mary  H.  Staats,  Lt.  (N.C.)  U.S.N. 
took  moving  pictures  of  us  on  the  Bulfinch 
steps.  It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  see  them 
at  our  next  reunion.  We  joined  the  others  at 
Hampshire  House  on  Beacon  St.,  where  we 
had  a delicious  dinner.  Elva  Sawyer  Proctor 
and  Elizabeth  Smith  Hollidge  who  were  in 
charge  of  floral  decorations  made  a lovely 
corsage  for  everyone.  There  were  25  at  the 
dinner  and  all  agreed  that  we  should  all  meet 
again  in  5 years. 

Florence  Breen  Larracey  lives  in  Wollas- 
ton and  has  a boy  and  girl.  She  does  private 
duty  once  in  a while,  and  is  now  trying  her 
hand  at  home  gardening. 

Rita  Callahan  Wheelock  works  for  Dr. 
Linton  and  lives  at  9 Willow  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Barbara  Jipson  Lyons  lives  in  Lincoln,  Me. 
and  has  two  children,  Linda  11,  and  Robin  6. 

Ethel  Carleton  Keiss  has  two  children  and 
lives  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  She  and  her 
husband  are  interested  in  photography,  and 
belong  to  the  Boston  Camera  Club. 

Mabel  Crowe  Sias  lives  in  Reading  and 
has  two  children,  Edward,  10,  and  Sandra,  8. 

Evelyn  Curley  King  has  a family  of  four, 
John  10,  Michael  6,  Geraldine  2i  and  Cyn- 
thia I L Evelyn  is  Industrial  Nurse  at  Syl- 
vania,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Mabel  Paquette  Janda  was  not  able  to  be 
with  us  as  her  children  were  sick  with  the 
measles.  She  has  four  children,  Noel  8, 
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Kevin  6,  Lynn  3,  and  Lee  li.  Hope  you  can 
make  it  next  time,  Mabel. 

Agnes  Malone  Cotter  is  school  nurse  in 
Stoughton,  Mass,  and  has  a son  and  daugh- 
ter. 

Marion  Howland  Hunt  lives  in  Natick  and 
keeps  house  for  her  husband  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

Marion  Decker  Gibson  lives  in  Melrose, 
Mass,  and  has  a daughter  Judith  Elaine,  4. 

Dorothy  Magoon  Dudley  lives  in  Barre, 
Vt.  and  has  a daughter  Deanna  9,  and  a son 
Deane  5. 

Ethel  McCullough  Sullivan  has  three  chil- 
dren and  lives  in  Belmont,  Mass.  She  works 
part  time  at  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Marjorie  Hill  Sholes  lives  in  Norwich, 
Conn.  Her  husband  is  Ass’t  Treasurer  in 
the  Norwich  Savings  Society.  They  have 
three  children,  Christine  10,  Alan  9,  and 
Linda  16  mos. 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  wanted  to  say 
“hello”  to  everyone.  She  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. If  everything  goes  well  she  expects  to 
be  back  in  Holbrook  next  June. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  hear  of  Kay  Mc- 
Kauliffe  Kelliher’s  recent  hospitalization  for 
surgery,  and  hope  she  is  feeling  fine  now. 

Will  continue  more  about  the  reunion  news 
in  our  next  issue.  I received  letters  from 
several  people  that  couldn’t  come  and  will 
tell  you  about  them,  also  about  the  others 
that  were  at  the  Reunion. 

1938 

Ruth  Earrissey,  Public  Health  Nursing  In- 
tegrator at  M.G.H.,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canton  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  June  13,  a daughter,  Kathleen  Ann, 
was  born  to  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Braeuninger 
(Kathleen  Armstrong). 

1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean,  Secretary 
82  Lancaster  Terrace 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cady  (Judy  Binns) 
announce  the  arrival  of  their  third  child  and 
third  son,  Michael  Herbert,  on  July  3,  1952 
— weight,  8 lbs.,  5 oz.  Judy’s  address  is  still 
R.E.D.  No.  1,  Watertown,  Connecticut. 

From  Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson  comes 
news  of  the  birth  of  twins  to  “Mrs.  Matilda.” 
You  may  remember  “Miss  Matilda”  as  the 
tiny  H-lb.  fawn  that  Kay  took  into  her  home 
and  raised  with  much  care  about  two  years 
ago.  As  the  fawn  grew  in  size,  so  also  did 
she  grow  in  the  hearts  of  the  Johnson  Family 
until  they  felt  she  was  one  of  theirs.  Small 


wonder  then  that  Kay  considers  herself  a 
grandmother  now — and  in  a sense  she  is. 
Kay  is  planning  to  visit  relatives  in  Connec- 
ticut and  I hope  to  hear  from  her  any  day 
now. 

I attended  Pops  concert  on  June  3,  M.G.H. 
Night.  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Sleeper  were 
there.  Mr.  Fiedler  did  a very  clever  rendition 
of  a popular  song  called  “Cry.” 

Olga  Andruskiw  and  I are  planning  a trip 
to  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  this  summer. 
We  spent  five  days  there  last  summer  and 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  We  will  be  there  the 
last  two  weeks  in  August  and  intend  to  re- 
lax and  do  a little  oil  painting. 

Rita  Conroy,  (Mrs.  James)  Secretary 
30  No.  Anderson  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hope  Harlow  Moody  writes  that  her  moth- 
er died  in  January  and  that  he  husband  left 
for  Germany  early  in  March.  She  plans  to 
join  him  in  the  summer  and  will  be  there 
three  years.  We  wish  to  extend  our  sympathy 
at  the  loss  of  her  mother. 

Agnes  Johnson  Thompson  is  working  at 
the  Emerson  Hospital  five  nights  a week. 

Lillian  Luby  Morris  is  President  of  the 
North  County  Nurses  Association  also  has 
been  doing  volunteer  work  with  the  Red 
Cross  Bloodmobile. 

Ruth  Dulac  Ferry  had  a fourth  boy  born 
August  of  1951. 

Bunny  Jensen  writes  us  from  Longmeadow, 
Mass,  an  interesting  letter.  She  completed 
the  course  in  Physical  Therapy  at  Stanford 
University  in  December  and  got  home  for 
Christmas.  She  is  now  working  in  the  Phy- 
sical Therapy  Dept,  of  the  Springfield  Hospi- 
tal and  recently  received  her  certificate  from 
the  National  Registry  for  Physical  Therapists. 

Rae  Eagan  Tally  writes  from  Andalusia, 
Penn,  that  they  are  moving  back  to  Mass. 

Mary  Strezmenski  Witunski’s  new  address 
is  804  No.  McKnight  Rd.,  University  City, 
Missouri. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  hear  from  Claire 
Pentecost  Berry  regarding  her  new  address. 

1941 

Virginia  Sears  has  been  recalled  to  active 
duty  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Nurse  Corps  and 
has  been  assigned  to  Lackland  A.F.B.,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

1942 

Lt.  Barbara  Munroe,  NC  USN 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

September  Section 

Where  are  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
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1942?  Of  course  they  often  say — no  news  is 
good  news — but!  It  has  been  such  a long 
time  since  we  have  been  represented  in  the 
QUARTERLY,  that  looking  through  the 
pages  of  News  of  the  Classes  one  would  feel 
as  though  the  year  1942  must  have  been 
omitted  from  the  calendar.  However,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  eleven  of  the  girls  held  a get- 
together  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  so  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  an  M.G.H.  class  that  year.  We 
decided  at  this  little  reunion  to  make  our- 
selves known  and  hope  for  responses  from 
many  more  people,  so  that  the  next  time  we 
arrange  for  a good  old-fashioned  gab-fest 
we  will  have  many  more  names  and  addresses 
that  we  will  be  able  to  contact.  When  we 
were  making  the  plans  for  this  10th  year  re- 
union we  were  only  able  to  obtain  addresses 
of  25  members  of  the  class.  We  sent  letters 
to  these  people  and  had  responses  from  20. 
This  represents  an  80%  response.  If  we 
could  hear  from  80%  of  the  members  of  the 
class  by  this  time  next  year  we  would  be 
able  to  arrange  a larger,  though  belated,  10th 
year  anniversary.  We  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  this.  The  following  were  present: 
Jean  Hadley  Conant,  6 Revere  St.,  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.  Jean,  her  husband  and  daughter 
are  all  busy  getting  settled  in  their  new  home, 
having  recently  moved  from  Littleton  Com- 
mons, Mass.  Norma  Nesmith  Holt,  1229 
Main  St.,  Hanson,  Mass.  Norma,  in  addi- 
tion to  keeping  house  for  her  husband  and 
two  lively  sons  has  found  time  to  attend  col- 
lege. She  was  graduated  in  June  from  Sim- 
mons College  and  is  now  working  in  the 
Nursing  Arts  Department  of  M.G.H.  Olive 
Hohl  Lavnikevich,  Sunny  Hill  Road,  Lunen- 
berg,  Mass.  The  same  old  Hohl  and  kept 
busy  keeping  house  for  Nicky  and  the  chil- 
dren. Nicky  has  just  completed  work  on  his 
Masters  Degree  in  Public  Health  at  Harvard. 
Mary  MacDonald,  82  June  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  Mary  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
College  School  of  Nursing.  Mary  Malone, 
33  Stanton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass.  Mary  is 
a School  Nurse  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Brookline.  Barbara  Munroe,  184  West  Cen- 
tral St.,  Franklin,  Mass.  As  for  myself  I’m 
still  in  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  in  fact  1 will 
complete  ten  years  next  April.  Muriel  Gros- 
venor  McNally,  26  Pleasant  St.,  Putnam, 
Conn,  has  two  children,  Russell  and  Sue. 
She  and  Gertrude  “Flash”  Moynihan  Latki 
see  each  other  frequently.  Flash  was  unable 
to  be  with  us  as  she  planned,  as  she  was 
doing  anesthesia  and  had  the  “call”  and  was 
unable  to  find  a relief.  Dorothy  Browne 
O’Connor,  18  Stoughton  Rd.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Another  busy  housewife  and  mother,  but  still 
finds  time  to  do  an  occasional  bit  of  nursing. 


Muriel  Settle  Pollack,  1248  Ashby  State  Rd., 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  Muriel  is  just  as  noisy  as 
ever!  She  and  Olive  see  each  other  a great 
deal  and  compare  the  relative  merits  of  the 
offspring.  Elizabeth  Stevens  Robichaud,  In- 
dian Ave.,  Manomet,  Mass.  Betty  lives  with 
her  husband  and  three  children  on  the  main 
road  from  Boston  to  Plymouth.  Perhaps  if 
some  one  is  traveling  down  that  way  they 
can  drop  in  and  see  her.  Ruth  Newcomb 
Thompson,  4 Kendricks  Court,  Amesbury, 
Mass.  Ruthie  has  her  hands  full  working 
six  days  a week  in  a nursing  home  and  try- 
ing to  bring  up  three  children.  The  follow- 
ing were  unable  to  attend  the  reunion  mainly 
because  of  the  distance  they  are  from  Boston, 
however  they  sent  along  a few  words.  Lt. 
Elizabeth  M.  Buckley,  NC  USNR,  USN 
Station  BOQ,  Tongue  Point,  Oregon.  Betty 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  October  1950 
and  is  anxiously  awaiting  her  release  to  in- 
active duty  in  November.  Mary  Dwyer  Scan- 
lon, 291  Park  Place,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Mary  has  a 6i  months  old  daughter.  She 
plans  on  being  in  Boston  in  the  fall  and 
hopes  she  will  be  able  to  see  some  of  the 
girls  then.  Avis  Forand  Battley,  4000  24th 
Rd.,  N.  Arlington  7,  Va.  Avis  said  that  she 
has  a Welcome  Mat  on  her  doorstep  for 
anyone  travelling  through  her  part  of  the 
country.  Mary  Hayes,  552  W.  Peachtree  St., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  After  5i  years  in  the  south 
Mary  states  that  she  is  still  not  a rebel,  how- 
ever, she  really  likes  the  people  and  the 
country.  Virginia  Watts  Clark,  3 Roseland 
St.,  Methuen,  Mass.  Ginny  was  unable  to 
attend  because  of  sudden  illness  in  her  fam- 
ily. How  about  it  girls!  Isn’t  it  nice  to  know 
the  whereabouts  and  doings  of  some  of  the 
class.  If  you  could  have  all  been  in  that 
hotel  room  I’m  sure  that  it  would  have  re- 
minded you  of  the  smoking  room  in  Thayer 
House.  You  know,  so  much  to  talk  about 
and  such  a short  time  to  cover  everything. 

It’s  up  to  you.  If  you  will  let  us  hear  from 
you  then  we  will  keep  this  end  going. 

Norma  Nesmith  Holt  graduated  June  10 
from  Simmons  College.  She  spent  a large 
part  of  the  summer  teaching  Simmons  stu- 
dents at  M.G.H. 


1944 

Mary  C.  Sweeney  (Mrs.  John) 

Sec.  September  Section 
100  Village  Drive 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  news  this 
time.  Let’s  hear  from  everyone  all  about 
summer  vacations  and  any  family  news.  Very 
often  I hear  from  a few  classmates  just  after 
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I have  sent  in  the  news.  Try  to  get  all  let- 
ters to  me  by  the  15th  of  April,  July,  Octo- 
ber or  January.  Your  reporter  is  once  again 
a working  girl.  I finished  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity last  spring  and  started  working  for 
the  City  Health  Department  in  April.  My 
work  is  very  interesting  and  very  rewarding 
in  many  ways.  Thanks  to  Dottie  McCul- 
lough Black  for  her  nice  long  letter.  She 
finds  life  full  and  busy  with  three  growing 
youngsters.  Cab,  Bud  and  Bob.  The  oldest 
(now  six)  just  finished  first  grade  and  Bud 
will  start  kindergarten  in  the  fall.  Bobby, 
three,  has  grown  quite  independent  of  Dottie 
who  has  become  active  in  two  lodges  and 
church  groups.  Last  February,  the  Blacks 
took  off  by  car  for  three  weeks  in  Florida. 
All  had  a wonderful  time  but  Dottie  was 
very  sorry  she  didn’t  know  Barb  Hitchings 
Cooper  was  in  Miami.  Dottie  talked  of  our 
approaching  tenth  reunion  which  isn’t  too 
far  off.  Why  don’t  some  of  the  class  members 
near  and  around  Boston  get  together  and 
plan  as  much  as  possible  for  reunion?  I’m 
sure  other  members  scattered  here  and  there 
would  be  grateful  for  any  plans  started  and 
will  help  as  much  as  possible.  Dottie  sees 
Betty  Gray  occasionally — Betty’s  address  is 
163  Railroad  Ave.,  So.  Hamilton,  Mass.  Dot 
also  had  a Xmas  card  from  Barb  Thorburn 
Sharp  and  then  lost  her  address.  If  anyone 
has  Barb’s  address  please  send  it  to  Dottie 
or  to  me.  Martha  sends  greetings  from  Kan- 
sas. All  is  well  with  the  McCains.  The  new- 
est member,  David,  is  5 months  old  and 
very  good.  Martha,  Sam  and  children  will 
be  at  Skaneateles  Lake  (near  Syracuse)  in 
August  for  two  weeks.  We  are  planning  to 
get  together  for  a nice  long  chat.  Then  there 
are  some  plans  for  Martha  to  get  together 
with  some  of  the  old  gang  in  Boston.  I 
know  all  will  have  a grand  time.  Thanks  to 
Mary  Conroy  Cargill  for  her  nice  newsy  let- 
ter. They  have  recently  moved  into  a new 
home  which  they  have  been  redecorating  and 
remodeling.  New  address  of  the  Cargill’s  is 
58  Lebanon  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.  Mary  sent 
a snapshot  of  Peter,  almost  three,  and  Philip 
16  mos.  Mary  writes  that  Phil  is  teaching 
at  Junior  High  School  in  Malden  perman- 
ently and  likes  it  very  much.  He  hopes  to 
be  able  to  do  some  coaching  also.  Mary 
meets  Mary  Sullivan  McNichols  at  Winthrop 
Beach  and  Mary’s  three  girls  and  the  Car- 
gills two  boys  get  along  beautifully.  Rita 
Crowley  and  children  are  back  in  Winches- 
ter since  Eddie  left  for  Spain  for  one  year 
to  learn  Spanish.  On  his  return  he  will  teach 
at  West  Point.  Rita  hopes  to  make  a visit 
to  Spain  within  the  year.  She  is  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  many  of  our  classmates  this 
summer. 


1945 

Mary  Scanlon  Scavotto 
Secretary,  Sept.  1945 
320  Vermont  St. 

West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

At  this  writing,  I imagine  many  of  you  are 
enjoying  your  vacation.  Come  September, 
won’t  you  please  write  us  about  it.  As  here- 
tofore Maude  Gritzmocher  Dugan  continues 
to  be  a most  unfailing  source  of  information. 
In  a recent  letter  she  disclosed  this  news. 
Shirley  Richardson  Landers  had  her  first 
born  on  March  17,  1952,  a son,  named  Jona- 
than Winslow.  Congratulations  Shirley.  Here 
is  a new  address  for  Jeanne  Durrell  Mac- 
Whirter,  1318  Willow  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
She  is  reportedly  feeling  well  and  able  to 
get  around  to  a few  places  now.  Quite  by 
accident,  Maude  discovered  Beverly  Nichols 
Martinsen  is  now  residing  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.  Well,  that’s  one  half  the  new  address 
Nicky,  now  what  is  the  rest?  A short  note 
from  Dorothy  Dayton  Morgan  stated  she 
was  looking  forward  to  a new  address  in 
July  and  a new  addition  to  the  family  in 
September.  We’ll  be  waiting  to  hear  more 
about  these  events,  Dottie.  Muriel  Zelee 
Narvid  and  husband  announce  the  arrival 
of  a son,  Edward  Francis  Jr.  on  May  16, 
1952.  Congratulations  to  you,  Muriel.  Also 
congratulations  to  Patricia  Finn  Murphy  on 
the  arrival  of  her  new  son,  Dennis  Joseph, 
born  July  2,  1952.  How  many  of  you  read 
the  interview  carried  by  a Boston  newspaper 
in  June  about  Betty  Mullaney  Heintzelman? 
It  was  a great  tribute  to  Betty  in  her  role 
of  Homemaker  and  Mother  which  was  being 
recognized  and  commended  by  a New  Eng- 
land College  as  being  typical  of  the  contribu- 
tion being  made  by  many  young  women  to- 
day in  establishing  and  strengthening  the  ties 
of  the  American  Home,  greatest  teacher  of 
Democracy.  It  made  this  reader  proud  to 
realize  that  one  of  our  classmates  had  won 
such  recognition  in  this  career  in  which  so 
many  of  us  are  engaged.  Happy  summer  to 
you  all. 

1946 

Evelyn  Willard  Russell,  Secretary 
February  Section 
32  River  Road 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

Here’s  hoping  that  you’re  all  enjoying  your 
vacation.  I don’t  have  much  to  write  about 
this  time  except,  that  I was  a bit  discouraged 
when  I received  the  latest  list  of  members 
of  our  section,  who  have  joined  the  Alumnae. 
There  are  only  21  of  us  as  of  June  2,  1952. 
So  will  you  faithful  few,  please  see  if  you 
can  get  some  news  about  the  other  mem- 
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bers  of  our  class  and  send  it  in  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  keep  the  news  coming,  but  I 
have  to  have  your  help.  Ida  Mayo  (Mrs. 
Jack  Kling)  lives  at  342  West  18th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Ida  spent  two  years  head 
nursing  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  and  two 
years  as  head  nurse  on  neurosurgery  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York.  Cur- 
rently she  is  working  at  the  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  doing  rehabilitation 
work  and  trying  to  complete  her  B.S.  at 
New  York  University. 

Well,  I finally  heard  from  Joyce  McDon- 
ald (Deacon)  who  makes  her  home  at  660 
Washington  Street,  Weymouth,  Mass.  Joyce 
got  married  in  Dec.  1948  after  working  three 
years  in  Baker  O.R.  After  working  at  Pond- 
ville  and  Quincy  City  Hospital,  she  had  a 
baby  girl  in  June  1950.  Loretta  Krol  (Mrs. 
Arthur  Ritchie)  lives  at  22  Hudson  Street, 
Lexington,  Mass.  I also  heard  from  Eleanor 
Backus  Bell,  1 Sherman  Place,  Woburn, 
Mass.,  who  has  two  children,  Carol  Lee  and 
Robert  Landon.  Eleanor  has  been  doing 
some  work  on  the  Bloodmobile  in  Woburn. 
Our  representative  in  the  Navy,  Ensign  Betty 
Bidwell,  USNR,  writes  from  USN  hospital, 
Bainbridge,  Maryland.  Betty  joined  the 
Navy,  after  working  in  New  York,  Connec- 
ticut and  Miami  Beach.  She  had  her  indoc- 
trination at  St.  Albans  Hospital  and  loves 
the  Navy  very  much. 

Jayne  Lundegren  (Mrs.  Finley  Cuyler 
Hunt,  Jr.)  sent  some  news  from  Lawrence 
House,  81-06  34th  Avenue,  Jackson  Heights, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Jayne  has  a little  daugh- 
ter, Wylie  Hall,  and  writes  that  those  courses 
about  natural  childbirth  are  quite  wonderful. 
The  last  answer  to  my  questionnaires  came 
from  Dorothy  Bickford  (Mrs.  Thomas  Caul- 
field) who  lives  at  14  Linda  Lane,  Wey- 
mouth 88,  Mass.  Dorothy  worked  in  the 
Phillips  House  O.R.  for  18  months  after 
graduation  and  then  did  some  private  duty 
at  the  Quincy  City;  then  she  became  the 
office  nurse  to  the  Surgeon  in  Chief  of  the 
Quincy  City.  In  October  1947  she  changed 
her  name  to  Caulfield  and  now  has  two 
boys.  Congratulations  on  that  new  addition. 
Dotty.  Well,  I guess  that’s  all  for  this  issue. 
Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts  of  Alice 
Maddern  and  Penelope  Kimball?  Letters  sent 
to  their  old  addresses  were  marked  unknown. 
Does  anybody  have  any  news  from  Irene 
Deschenes  Pratt?  I think  that  Phillis  Ward 
Robinson  is  back  in  Melrose,  but  I don’t 
have  her  address.  Vera  Presentato  De  Rosa 
lived  at  70  Phillips  Street,  Boston,  the  last 
I heard.  Vera,  how  about  a word  from  you? 
Ginny  Kloski  Klubic,  lives  at  241  Griswold 
Drive,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  How  about 


answering  my  questionnaire,  Ginny?  The 
same  goes  for  Gladys  Oelschlagel  Allen  liv- 
ing at  63  Beech  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you,  Gladys.  The 
following  girls  have  been  “lost”  since  gradu- 
ation. I’d  appreciate  any  news  anyone  would 
have  about  the  “Missing  Members”;  Pauline 
Colby  DeGusto,  Leona  Dzikiewicz,  Elisabeth 
Gerry,  Penelope  Kimball  Cox,  Lou'se  Levelle, 
Alice  Maddern,  Irene  O’Leary,  Clara  Pian- 
tedosi,  Virginia  Rounds,  Eva  Sabutsky,  Fran- 
cis Salmon  Vars  and  Carolyn  Viscariello. 
I hope  to  hear  from  many  of  you  soon. 

Janet  French  Gilson,  Secretary 
July  Section,  1946 
5747  Oxholm  Street 
Long  Beach,  California 

Hello  everyone!  With  the  vacation  season 
upon  us,  I seem  to  have  difficulty  in  catch- 
ing up  with  so  many  of  you.  There  were  ten 
cards  sent  out  to  various  members  of  our 
class,  and  to  date,  I have  only  received  re- 
plies from  two  of  you.  It  would  help  so  much 
if  you  could  drop  me  a card  with  small  bits 
of  information  about  yourselves  and  any- 
one else  that  you  know  about. 

Sylvia  Wisotsky  White  (Mrs.  Laurens  P.) 
reports  that  she  has  very  little  news  other 
than  a change  of  address,  the  new  one  being 
149  Castro  Street,  San  Francisco.  Syl  and 
I hope  to  get  together  in  August  when  I 
shall  be  in  San  Francisco  for  a brief  vaca- 
tion. 

We  also  have  a change  of  address  for 
Carolyn  Furness.  Turk’s  address  is  1st  Lieut. 
Carolyn  V.  Furness,  AN  1906285,  2272nd 
Med  Sqdn.,  Orlando  Air  Force  Base,  Flor- 
ida. 

Grace  Kondrup  Archinski,  21  Walnut  St., 
Rochester,  N.  H.  writes  that  things  are  look- 
ing much. brighter  for  her.  She  and  her  two 
children  are  living  at  home  with  her  family 
at  the  present,  and  Grace  is  working  at  the 
Frisbie  Memorial  Hospital  as  night  super- 
visor. Grace  sent  along  the  news  that  Betty 
Jane  Cassidy  (sorry  B.J.  I don’t  have  your 
married  name  nor  your  address)  has  three 
children,  two  girls  and  a little  boy. 

Doris  Peterson  Anderson  (Mrs.  Henry  A.) 
71  Hartford  St.,  Natick,  Mass,  answered  the 
card  which  I sent  with  a nice  newsy  letter. 
Doris  has  a little  daughter.  Nancy  who  is 
three  years  old.  Shirley  Armstrong  Beal 
(Mrs.  Harold  B.)  has  a son  Bruce  H.  Her 
address  is  Tower  Road,  Lincoln,  Mass.  Does 
anyone  have  the  exact  address  of  Edie  Celley 
Rogers  (Mrs.  Mel)  I believe  that  she  lives 
in  Annapolis,  Md.  and  that  her  husband  is 
in  the  Navy.  Edie  has  a daughter  Amanda 
Jean. 
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VVc  have  a few  names  and  addresses  and 
some  of  them  are  not  complete.  They  are: 
Mary  K.ewer  Munroe  (Mrs.  George),  Lynn, 
Mass.;  Kay  O'Laughlin  Delaney  (Mrs.  Peter 
Jr.),  9?  Lincoln  St.,  Marlboro.  Kay  has  two 
daughters.  Sue  nearly  four  and  Beth  2i. 
Calista  Robie  Ishra  (Mrs.  Charles),  Box  933 
Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Jean  Fin- 
lay Rogers  and  Don  on  the  birth  of  a son, 
John  Finlay,  on  June  3rd.  Jean  and  Don 
have  been  here  in  California  for  the  past 
two  years,  but  have  recently  returned  to 
Massachusetts,  where  Don  will  be  working  at 
the  Cooley  Dickson  Hospital  in  Northamp- 
ton. 

Jean  Swart  Robb’e  9739  Pinewood,  Tu- 
junga,  Calif.,  writes  that  she  and  her  husband 
are  confirmed  Californians.  Jean’s  husband 
teaches  Junior  High  School  in  nearby  Bur- 
bank. 

How  about  some  news  from  the  rest  of 
you  before  the  next  issue  the  deadline  for 
which  is  October  15th. 

Jan  Mercer  Jeffries 
June  and  Sept.  Sections 
1272  Genesee  Ave. 

Mayheld  Heights  24,  Ohio 

Olive  Heyman  McLaughlin 
June  and  September  Sections 
2013  Southgate  Ave. 

Cleveland  22,  Ohio 

Congratulations  to  Kay  Meissner  Shafeo 
(Dr.  Charles)  upon  the  arrival  of  Diane. 
Other  Shafeo’s  are  Charles  Jr.  3i,  and  Bev- 
erly li.  Address  is  1414  5th  St.,  N.E.,  Ro- 
chester, Minn.,  at  Mayo's.  No  more  news 
on  Betty  Shepherd  Andrews  proposed  camp- 
ing vacation  with  daughter  Jane.  However, 
she  does  write  that  Sears  Robuck’s  mail  or- 
der material  makes  up  into  wonderful  dress- 
es and  all.  Had  a lengthy  note  from  Alicia 
Karvellas  Dench,  124  Riverdale  Park, 
Gloucester,  Mass.  The  Dench’s  were  mar- 
ried in  1946,  produced  son  Peter  in  1947, 
thyroidectomy  for  the  lady  of  the  household 
in  1948,  while  daughter  Cynthia  was  born 
in  1950.  Alicia  has  done  private  duty  and 
worked  part  time  since  becoming  Mrs.  Our 
thoughts  go  out  to  Evelyn  Spelman  who  va- 
cationed in  California  this  summer.  Anne 
Sage  Saxton  (Mrs.  George  A.,  J.)  of  23 
Bullard  Rd.,  Dedham,  Mass,  has  led  a busy 
life  since  graduation.  The  name  of  Sage 
became  Saxton  in  1947  and  since  has  re- 
populated the  world  times  three  with  Natha- 
lie, 1948,  Melinda  1950,  and  Holly  1951. 
After  finishing  his  internship  George  doctored 
Uncle  Same  for  two  years,  then  to  Mayo’s, 
back  to  Boston  attending  the  Harvard  School 


of  Public  Health,  and  this  July  will  go  to 
the  Brigham  for  a fellowship  with  Dr.  Lew 
Dexter.  A sweet  baby  boy  arrived  at  the 
Rothwells  (Barb  Chapman)  June  3,  1952. 
Our  best  wishes.  As  for  myself  Olive  Hey- 
man McLaughlin,  1 have  been  putting  my 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  to  good  use  and 
have  just  started  working  one  evening  a 
week  on  OB.  I tell  people  that  my  newly 
acquired  job  is  recreation  only  to  be  met 
with  weird  stares.  However,  I thoroughly  en- 
joy my  night  out  per  week. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall 
February  Section 
Box  85 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Congratulations  to  Minnie  Sherman  Glines. 
and  Bob,  on  the  birth  of  their  second  daugh- 
ter, Debra  Ellen  on  May  29,  1952.  The 
Glines  live  at  510  Mystic  Ave.,  Apt.  32-H, 
Somerville.  Bob  is  an  announcer  over 

WVOM  in  Brookline. 

Louise  Rosa,  who  is  a night  supervisor  at 
the  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  writes  that  Janet  Graham 
is  Mrs.  Wayne  Knight,  and  lives  nearby  at 
9 Allen  St.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

When  last  heard  from,  Marj.  Blackwell 
was  working  in  Florida,  but  did  not  intend 
to  remain  there  indefinitely. 

Margaret  Krimmel  Horan  has  been  living 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  for  some  time,  but  was  ex- 
pecting to  go  home  to  Erie,  Pa.  for  the  sum- 
mer to  await  the  arrival  of  their  first  child. 
Bob  is  still  a Navy  man,  and  was  to  be  out 
for  a few  months.  Krim  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  Red  Cross  work,  training  Aides,  etc. 

Louise  Roberts  Mize  was  married  in  1951, 
and  is  residing  permanently  in  Double 
Springs,  Ala. 

Rina  Battistone  Eisher  was  east,  visiting 
her  parents  and  sister  in  June.  Rina  and 
Billy,  who  is  nearly  four  now,  spent  a cou- 
ple of  days  with  me  here  in  Falmouth.  It 
was  grand  to  see  them  and  to  get  up  to  date 
on  the  Fishers.  Bruce  is  continuing  his  resi- 
dent work  in  medicine,  and  plans  to  be  an 
Internist.  They  are  expecting  their  second 
child  in  October.  Rina  had  planned  to  con- 
tact more  of  our  classmates,  but  Billy  caught 
a “bug”  of  some  sort  and  was  abed  for  near- 
ly two  weeks  of  their  stay.  She  did  offer  this 
suggestion  (which  I heartily  second);  That 
future  reunions  ought  to  be  in  the  spring, 
or,  at  least,  not  in  the  winter  months.  Most 
anyone  who  lives  for  from  New  England 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  coming  on 
for  a visit  at  any  other  time.  (And  less  likely 
to  be  hindered  by  a blizzard.)  The  Fishers 
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address  is  Fairmont  Hospital,  San  Leandro, 


Calif. 

In  regard  to  the  donations  to  the  Nurse’s 
Bldg.  Fund;  I have  received  ten  donations 
I totaling  seventeen  dollars,  which  I am  send- 

■ ing  in  at  this  time.  This  result  is  a bit  dis- 

j appointing,  and  I’m  sure  there  must  be  many 
who  would  still  like  to  contribute  to  this 
fund  in  memory  of  Helen  Natti  Bowden.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  additional  sums  at 
any  time,  but  do  not  feel  justified  in  holding 
up  what  has  already  been  collected. 

Is  there  any  ambitious  soul  who  would 
like  the  job  of  secretary?  Yours  truly  would 
be  glad  to  give  someone  else  a turn  . . . just 
I drop  me  a line! 

|]  Sylvia  Delfino  Bromberg,  Secretary 
n July  Section,  1947 
I 52  Lorimer  Ave. 

I Providence  6,  R.  I. 

I j On  May  24,  sixteen  members  of  our  class 
L met  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  in  Boston  for  our 

I i fifth  reunion.  We  had  a lovely  dinner  and 

I I enjoyed  reminiscing  about  our  student  days 
I;  and  bringing  each  other  up  to  date  since  we 

; graduated  five  years  ago. 

Roz  Peloquin,  Polly  Jaques,  Ruth  Whiting, 
! Harriet  Small,  Ginny  Sellers,  Elsie  Tait  Cross 
and  Dottie  Moynihan  O’Brien  are  still  work- 
ing at  M.G.H.  Sirrka  Koskinen  Lane  (Mrs. 
I Donald)  was  at  the  reunion  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  expecting  her  baby  momen- 
tarily. She  sent  an  announcement  a few 
weeks  later  saying  that  she  had  had  twins, 
a boy  and  girl,  and  named  them  Jonothan 
and  Susan. 

I Bobbie  Watson  Wellington  (Mrs.  William) 
I was  married  in  the  M.G.H.  Chapel  by  Rev. 
i|  Fairbanks  on  Oct.  22,  1949.  Since  gradua- 
f,  If  tion  she  has  worked  in  Baker  and  was  Head 
8 ! Nurse  on  Gardner  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
* 1 firmary,  then  she  did  night  dutv  at  Emerson 
(j  f Hospital  in  Concord,  Mass.  Her  daughter, 
M \ Bethany  Dale  was  born  on  Feb.  26,  1952. 
H I Bobbie’s  address  is  Briardale  Farm,  Concord, 
i \\  Mass. 


II 


Bobbi  MacDonald  Drinkwater  surprised 
us  by  coming  in  from  Milford,  Conn.  She 
told  us  that  Jimmie’s  folks  were  being  baby 
I sitters  for  Susan  and  Jill.  Marie  Morrisette 
Kelleher  had  her  second  child,  another  son, 
in  April. 

Doris  Belcourt  Harris  (Mrs.  James  N.)  is 
living  in  Alexandria,  Viriginia.  She  has  two 
children,  James  Michael,  19  mos.,  and  Dan- 
liel  Arthur,  2i  mos.  Her  address  is  518  Don- 
imanton  Blvd.,  Apt.  203. 

I I’m  still  trying  to  locate  Fran  Creeden, 
Barbara  Dugan  and  Carolyn  Luce.  Can  any- 
|one  help  me?  If  you  have  any  news  of  in- 
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terest,  especially  of  marriages  and  birth 
announcements,  please  send  it  to  me.  We’d 
like  to  be  well  represented  in  the  next 
QUARTERLY. 

Esther  M.  Read  was  married  in  May  to 
the  Rev.  Thomas  James  Wilson.  A classmate, 
Mrs.  Clifford  Fowler  was  the  bride’s  only 
attendant.  The  couple  will  live  in  White 
Lake,  New  York,  where  the  bridegroom  will 
begin  his  pastorate  duties  on  June  8. 

Rena  Scanlan  Bower,  Secretary 
Sept.  Section,  1947 
29  Wilson  Park 
Brighton  35,  Mass. 

On  May  21,  1952,  at  Borachi’s  in  Boston, 
Mass,  the  Sept.  Section  of  the  class  of  1947 
held  a reunion.  18  of  our  classmates  attended 
the  dinner.  Jan  Burdette  Flaherty  (Mrs. 
Edward),  132  Arlington  St.,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Eddy  has  his  own  dental  practice  started  in 
Brighton  and  Jan  is  his  man  Friday  in  the 
office.  Alice  Zeichner  Jodice,  4 Cogswell 
Ave.,  Cambridge  is  still  employed  at  MGH 
working  in  Surgical  O.P.D.  Natalie  Taylor 
Willmot,  403  E.  High  Fenton,  Michigan,  left 
her  movie  projectionist  hubby  and  journeyed 
800  miles  to  join  us.  She  is  going  to  do  some 
visiting  here  in  the  east  before  returning 
home.  Helen  Asiala  is  studying  at  Boston 
University.  She  will  graduate  with  her  B.S. 
in  Nursing  in  August.  Norma  F.  Dunham 
Halley,  10  Mayfair  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass, 
eloped  last  November  to  escape  a big  wed- 
ding. She  is  now  a visiting  nurse  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Shirley  Bayliss  Donnelly  (Mrs. 
T.),  32  Bradford  Rd.,  Watertown,  Mass,  has 
one  boy  Michael,  and  the  family  expects  an- 
other little  deferment  in  August.  Mary 
Gardner  is  an  instructor  of  student  attend- 
ants at  Baker  Memorial.  She’s  engaged  and 
hopes  to  be  married  sometime  in  the  fall. 
Cecile  Littlefield,  20  Lynde  St.,  Boston  is 
Head  Nursing  in  the  Emergency  Ward.  Dot- 
tie  Mottram  Martel,  22  Wall  St.,  had  a very 
sad  accident  shortly  after  we  all  saw  her 
looking  so  well  at  the  reunion.  She  fell  from 
a ladder  while  painting  and  cracked  her  hip 
bone  resulting  in  a visit  to  W5AC.  While  in 
the  hospital  in  June  she  was  delivered  of  her 
third  child,  a boy  by  the  Ried  Method;  which 
sent  her  boarding  on  Baker  9.  Her  other  two 
children  are  also  boys,  Philip  3 and  Jackie  1. 
Pat  Foley  Bailey  (Mrs.  R.),  3 Ripley  St., 
Malden,  Mass,  announced  an  expected  heir 
in  December.  Pat  quit  work  in  July  but  she 
had  been  employed  at  the  Malden  Hospital 
in  the  nursery  since  her  marriage.  Helen 
Scott  Gottschalk  (Mrs.  C),  was  leaving  our 
fair  city  the  week  following  the  reunion. 
She  is  moving  to  47D  Glen  Lenox  Apts., 
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Chapel  Hill,  No,  Carolina  where  a new  hos- 
pital and  medical  school  is  being  opened. 
Her  doctor  husband  Carl  has  received  an 
appointment  on  the  stafT  and  will  be  an 
Assistant  Associate  Professor  of  Cardiovascu- 
lar Diseases  at  the  Medical  School.  Walter 
Park,  her  little  5 months  old  boy,  is  a blon- 
die  like  his  brother  Carl,  Jr.,  3i  yrs.  June 
Davison  Haywood  (Mrs.  P.),  95  W.  Emerson 
St.,  Melrose,  Mass.,  has  a son  Paul  2 years 
old.  Bea  Taylor  Dunphy,  115  Pleasant  St., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  married  since  we  had  last 
seen  her  will  be  sending  out  birth  announce- 
ments in  November.  She  is  employed  at  the 
Worcester  Memorial  Hospital.  Phyllis  Hus- 
sey Stoecker,  30  Cottage  St.,  Natick,  Mass, 
is  a trailerite  living  near  her  folks  while  hub- 
by is  away  in  Korea  until  Sept.  He  is  a 1st 
Lieut,  in  the  tank  corps  and  they  expect  to 
be  all  over  the  country  at  various  army  sta- 
tions. with  little  Nora,  8i  mos.,  when  he  gets 
back.  The  last  of  the  group  to  arrive  was 
Shirley  Boynton  Cotter  now  living  at  101 
Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass.  She  had  been 
caring  for  her  seriously  ill  father-in-law.  The 
Cotters  will  be  Mommy  and  Daddy  come 
November.  Elaine  Blaisdell  Connell  (Mrs. 
G.),  45  Garrison  Road,  Brookline,  Mass., 
who  worked  hard  gathering  the  clan  for  the 
reunion  is  a busy  housewife  and  mother  to 
the  light  of  her  life,  Linda,  who  is  one  year 
old.  Mary  Rogers  Murphy  (Mrs.  G.),  15 
Egremont  Rd.,  Brighton,  Mass.,  has  a son 
Steven.  She  also  worked  hard  gathering  us 
together  and  making  arrangements  with 
Elaine.  Rena  Scanlan  Bower  (Mrs.  C.  F.), 
29  Wilson  Park,  Brighton,  Mass.,  struggled 
away  from  friend  husband  and  Clayton,  Jr., 
21  and  Warren  Robert,  one  year,  to  get  to 
the  reunion.  The  friendly  gossip  of  who, 
what,  and  where  along  with  photos  flew 
from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other  all 
evening,  and  a pleasant  dinner  was  enjoyed 
by  all.  Theresa  Mahoney  Regan  is  back  east 
staying  with  her  folks  while  her  army  officer 
husband  is  in  Korea  for  a six  months  tour 
of  duty.  Her  new  address  is  Mrs.  Thomas 
Regan,  30  Forest  St.,  Taunton,  Mass.  Dottie 
Ridlon  Trifan,  is  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where 
her  husband  is  teaching.  She  has  two  young- 
sters, Mary  2 years  and  Daniel  6i  months. 
Helen  Tiskevitch,  191  Webber  St.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  is  employed  at  the  premature 
nursery  at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital.  Does 
anyone  know  Robert  Tebbets  Dawson’s  ad- 
dress? We  only  know  that  she  lives  in  Ram- 
say, N.  J.  and  has  a little  girl.  Peg  Harring- 
ton Anderson,  726i  Pier  Ave.,  Santan  Mon- 
ica, Calif.,  came  home  last  fall  to  finish  her 
course  at  B.C.  and  get  her  B.S.  in  Nursing. 
She  is  now  back  with  her  husband  in  Calif. 


Marge  Landers  is  still  relief  supervisor  at  the 
Baker  Memorial.  Martha  Keller,  302  New- 
bury St.,  Boston,  Mass,  is  studying  Public 
Health  at  Simmons  and  hopes  to  work  in 
the  South  after  graduation.  No  one  seems 
to  know  Margaret  Lizotte  Valliere’s  address. 
She  lives  in  Groton,  Mass.  She  has  had  two 
serious  operations  but  is  well  now.  We  have 
had  the  very  sad  news  of  the  death  of  John 
Frost,  the  husband  of  our  friend  Pauline 
Norslind  Frost,  as  the  result  of  Poliomye- 
litis. She  has  come  east  to  Newton,  Mass., 
to  stay  with  her  folks  at  42  Charlmont  St. 
She  has  two  youngsters,  a boy  2i  years  old 
and  a girl  Christine  one  year.  Margaret 
Maher’s  address  we  got  via  Therese  Regan. 
Margie  is  an  Ensign  in  the  U.N.R.C.  Her 
address  is  Ensign  Margaret  E.  Maher,  U.S.N. 
R.C.N.C.,  Nurses  Quarters,  U.  S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina.  She 
will  be  home  on  leave  in  September. 

1948 

Alleyene  T.  Albrecht  was  married  to  Dr. 
John  J.  B.  Foley.  The  couple  will  live  in 
Worcester  where  the  bridegroom  will  be  resi- 
dent physician  at  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

Theresa  J.  Casella  was  married  in  April  to 
Tyrus  David  Stepp. 

In  May  Helen  L.  Mann  was  married  to 
Gilbert  F.  Lutz. 

The  class  is  particularly  honored  to  hear 
of  the  1952  fellowship  awarded  Frances  E. 
Dillard  by  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Founda- 
tion. Opportunity  Fellowships  are  given  an- 
nually to  American  citizens  of  exceptional 
promise,  who  because  of  barriers  such  as 
race,  cultural  background  or  region  of  resi- 
dence, have  not  had  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  develop  their  abilities.  Frances  plans  to 
use  the  fellowship  to  pursue  studies  in  public 
health  nursing  at  the  Frances  Bolten  School 
of  Nursing  at  the  Western  Reserve  Hospital 
in  Cleveland. 

1949 

Barbara  R.  McCann 
6419  Fairfax  Road 
Chevy  Chase  15,  Md. 

Lois  (Frothingham)  Feeny  has  lived  in 
Maine,  Georgia  and  Illinois  since  the  last 
issue  and  now  her  address  is; 

616  East  Me  Alpine  Street 

Navasata,  Texas 

c/o  Mobley 

The  Feenys  expect  to  be  there  approxi- 
mately two  months, 

Bea  Comstock  plans  on  staying  in  Japan 
until  1953.  She  likes  it  there  and  has  gained 
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from  experience  a great  deal  about  Japanese 
culture  and  ways  of  living. 

Betty  Grant  writes  that  she  expects  to 
leave  Korea  this  Fall.  Hopes  to  enjoy  a lei- 
surely two  weeks  cruise  home,  and  then,  after 
a thirty-day  leave  will  report  to  a Veterans 
Hospital  in  Washington. 

Peggy  Connors  hasn’t  set  any  wedding 
date  at  this  writing  but  said  she  would  cer- 
tainly let  us  know  when  she  does. 

Nancy  MiMattia  expects  to  “don  an 
apron”  in  late  October.  She  has  been  Head- 
nursing on  Bulfinch  4 and  recently  has  se- 
lected completely  new  furnishings  for  the 
ward  which  will  be  reopened  in  the  Fall. 

Dottie  Iwanicki  is  working  this  summer 
but  plans  to  return  to  school  in  September. 
She  has  been  majoring  in  Public  Health. 

Podde  (Jacobs)  Hopkins  has  recently  pur- 
chased new  furnishings  and  furniture  for  a 
house  which  she  and  Stewart  bought.  Her 
address  is: 

86  East  Broadway 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts 

Every  best  wish  to  Mary  Agnes  Morris 
who  became  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Gregory  on 
July  6th  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “Greg”  is  an 
electrical  engineer  from  Kansas.  Their  ad- 
dress: 

745  Hunter  Drive 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Emilia  Swierad  has  planned  an  early  Sep- 
tember wedding  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Kit  Weare  is  studying  anesthesia.  Still  at 
Brooke,  she  says  the  Army  is  trying  to  make 
a Texan  out  of  her. 

The  Stork  is  busy  hovering  over  several 
members  of  our  class  for  late  summer  and 
early  fall  dates,  but  I’ll  wait  until  the  next 
issue  so  you  can  have  all  the  details. 

I hope  by  the  time  the  next  issue  is  due 
that  I will  have  heard  from  most  of  you 
again. 

Remember  that  the  Alumnae  dues  are  soon 
due. 

1950 

Married  May  11  were  Joanne  Claire  Di- 
onne and  James  Francis  Smith.  The  couple 
will  live  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Smith  works  at 
Phillips  House  and  her  husband  is  with  the 
Associated  Press. 

Married  in  Cambridge  were  Barbara  C. 
Karbaum  and  Malcolm  Briggs  Bayliss.  Bar- 
bara is  a student  at  Radcliffe  and  her  hus- 
band is  a student  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Jane  and  June  Scheiderer 
September  Section,  1950 
308  Pine  Street 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Vacation  time — we  should  be  getting  some 
newsy  letters  from  you  about  your  experi- 
ences this  summer.  Some  of  us  are  still  look- 
ing forward  to  vacation  in  the  months  ahead. 
(Will  February  ever  come?) 

Audrey  Olesen  is  a pretty  busy  bride-to-be, 
planning  a wedding  to  Seamus  on  Sept.  1. 
She  had  her  vacation  in  June  and  spent  some 
of  the  time  in  Florida  at  the  Shriner’s  con- 
vention. 

Elaine  Weaver  had  two  weeks  off  in  July. 
She  drove  her  cousin  from  Philly  to  New 
England,  to  see  Boston  and  M.G.H.,  Spring- 
field,  and  Forestville,  Conn.  She  went  home 
with  a sunburn,  too. 

Jan  Snowman  spent  her  vacation  at  home 
in  Caribou.  Yvonne  Mattson  also  went  to 
Maine.  Lou  Miolene  is  working  there  for  the 
summer. 

Dot  Santos  (H.N.  on  Bl),  Elbe  Mesquita 
(H.N.  on  WIO),  and  Mary  Murray  are  liv- 
ing at  119  Charles  St. 

By  the  way,  we  would  like  to  see  some 
news  in  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD  from 
the  classes  of  1951  and  1952.  How  about  it? 

1951 

On  Saturday,  June  21,  Roberta  Lou  Dodd 
and  William  Prescott  Colvin  were  married 
in  Strafford,  Connecticut.  The  couple  will 
live  at  Cherry  Point,  N.  C.  where  Mr.  Colvin 
is  attached  to  the  Marine  Air  Corps. 

Patricia  Hastings  Waite  writes  from  Seat- 
tle, Washington  where  she,  husband  Bill  and 
infant  son  are  now  living.  Patricia  formerly 
worked  on  a surgical  floor  in  a Spokane, 
Washington  hospital. 

Claire  A.  Farrell  was  married  to  Thomas 
F.  Morran  in  February.  The  wedding  took 
place  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

February  Section,  1951 

Vivie  Anderson  Routhe  (Mrs.  Robert) 
1729  W.  23  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  is  the 
mother  of  a bouncing  baby  boy  and  is  very 
happy  in  California.  Pat  and  Bill  Waite  and 
son  John  has  just  moved  from  Spokane  to 
Seattle  so  we’re  waiting  for  the  new  address. 
Fran  Graham  Thomas  (Mrs.  John)  has  just 
moved  from  Maine  to  70  Fairview  St.,  Bel- 
mont, Mass,  and  John  is  working  at  Stone 
and  Webster  Construction  Company.  A new 
Thomas  is  due  in  November.  Marilyn  Ruth- 
erford, last  we  heard  was  working  at  the 
VA  Hospital  in  Chilocothe,  Ohio  and  was 
due  home  for  the  summer  to  North  Brook- 
field. Ellen  Curtis  and  Marge  Brovelli  are 
working  at  the  University  of  Michigan  hos- 
pital in  Ann  Arbor.  (1019  Church  St.,  Ann 
Arbor).  Curt  is  pinned  to  a lawyer  and  an- 
ticipates wedding  bells  next  summer.  Par 
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Martin  I^etcrs  (Mrs.  William),  61  High  St., 
Waltham,  Mass,  is  clue  to  have  her  baby 
soon.  Michelle  Reymond  is  now  head  nurse 
in  CSR.  Congratulations.  Ann  Mockler  is 
assistant  head  nurse  on  Baker  8.  Sue  Adams 
Jackson  (Mrs.  Delbert),  84  Myrtle  St.,  Bos- 
ton has  had  her  baby.  Sally  MacQuarrie  is 
still  head  nurse  on  White  12.  Mary  Smith 
is  on  nights  on  White  11.  At  present  Bette 
Smith  is  on  White  5b  but  this  September  it 
will  be  Lt.  Betty  Smith  at  Gunter  Field, 
Alabama.  Donna  Berry  Townsend  (Mrs. 
Winthrop)  is  working  at  the  VA  Hospital  in 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont  while  Sunny 
is  in  the  service.  The  Boston  Herald  reports 
that  Mary  Alice  Reilly  is  engaged  to  a 2nd 
Lt.  James  Gleason,  USMC  from  Florida. 
Congratulations  Mary  Al.  Let’s  hear  from 
you.  Lou  Hudson  Joyce  (Mrs.  Bradford), 
can  be  found  at  72  St.  Paul  St.,  Apt.  T-1 
Brookline,  Mass.  Syd  Thyngs  Sevier  (Mrs. 
Jack)  is  living  in  Hampton,  Virginia  at 
Apt.  92B,  Kecoughton  Ct.,  Kecoughton  St. 
Mary  Cipriani  Panni  is  at  home  with  her 
baby  in  Clinton,  Mass,  while  Ed  is  in  the 
service.  Mary  Himmelsbach,  14  Elizabeth 
St.,  Northampton,  Mass,  is  working  at  the 
VA  Hospital  in  Leeds,  a psychiatric  hospital. 
She  and  Bill  are  going  to  be  married  in 


November.  Joyce  Corbett  is  now  Mrs. 
Christian  Bolta  and  living  with  Chris  at  Fort 
Bragg  in  North  Carolina.  Betty  Smith  made 
it  up  to  Nova  Scotia  to  be  a bridesmaid. 
Best’o  Luck,  Joy.  Peggy  May  Stone  (Mrs. 
Edmund)  and  baby  daughter  are  living  in 
Chelsea.  Joanie  MacKichan  is  still  living  at 
Westover  Field  with  her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter. Charlotte  Raymond  is  living  at  home 
and  working  there. 

How  about  some  news  from  Marion 
Cairns,  Ann  Lewis  and  Gerry  Smith.  As  for 
me  Jeanne  Derrah  Cameron  (Mrs.  Andrew), 
149  Maple  St.,  Worcester  6,  Mass.,  I am 
all  fixed  up  after  an  abdominal  operation. 
Housework  is  a joy  after  about  three  months 
in  bed.  More  class  news  and  addresses  would 
be  very  welcome  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

1952 

Katherine  M.  Smith  was  married  this 
spring  to  Ralph  C.  Parry. 

In  May,  Barbara  B.  Lumbra  was  married 
to  Mr.  Vincent  James  Piraino,  U.  S.  Army. 

John  Alice  Brewer  was  married  in  May  to 
Allen  Mai  tin  Held.  The  couple  will  live  in 
Virginia.  The  bridegroom  is  a member  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 


MGH  CAPS 

Available  irom  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

3 for  $2.50  or  6 for  $4.50  postpaid 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

3 for  $3.00  postage  included 
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peace,  ^W  tOili  tc  tKlen 


fM  N I)  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went 
out  a decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  tvorld 
should  he  taxed.  And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  everyone 
into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  ivent  up  from  Gali- 
lee, out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the 
city  of  David,  luhich  is  called  Bethlehem,  to  be  taxed 
with  Mary  his  espoused  ivife,  being  great  with  child. 

And  so  it  was,  that,  luhile  they  were  there,  the  days 
were  accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered.  And 
she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped  him 
in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a manger;  be- 
cause there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock 
by  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  about  them: 
and  they  luere  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not:  for,  be- 
hold, I bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day 
in  the  city  of  David  a Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall  find 
the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger. 

And  suddefdy  there  xvas  with  the  angel  a multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  to  men. 

ST.  LUKE  2:1-14 
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THE  M.G.H,  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

By  ELIZABETH  S.  WEISS 


! 

I 


When  Miss  Phyllis  Madden  asked 
me  to  talk  to  you  informally  about 
my  work  in  community  relations  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal, I felt  that  I could  learn  a great 
deal  more  from  you  than  you  can 
learn  from  me,  for  your  associations 
1 with  the  M.G.H.  are  much  longer 
1;  than  mine.  However,  all  hospital 
.!  workers  have  many  problems  in 
f common.  These  are  problems  which 
j affect  human  beings,  their  joys  and 
their  sorrows,  as  well  as  the  many 
personality  changes  which  occur  at 
the  time  of  illness.  These  changes 
f affect  not  only  the  patient  himself 
L ; but  also  his  relatives  and  friends. 

We  in  hospital  work  should  be 
^ constantly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
9 I anxiety,  a strange  environment,  and 
(i  many  other  factors  combine  to 
i change  the  personality  even  of  some 
4 one  with  whom  we  thought  we  were 
M well  acquainted.  The  patient  be- 
ll comes  more  sensitive,  often  lonely, 

1'  I and,  as  a result,  his  attitude  at  times 
I may  become  hostile. 

Patients  in  a hospital  are  among 
! strangers.  To  a certain  extent  they 
I have  lost  their  identity  as  individ- 
1!  uals.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
if  in  hospitals  have  found — and  this 
a is  equally  true  of  industry — that  one 
)3  must  guard  against  becoming  im- 
n personal,  that  one  must  try  at  all 
i times  to  look  at  the  patient  as  a 
i person. 

^ Today  industry  is  keenly  aware 
; of  these  problems  of  human  rela- 
tions.  Hospitals  are  beginning  to 
•i  follow  the  pattern  set  by  industry, 
r The  54th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
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American  Hospital  Association 
which  I attended  last  September  in 
Philadelphia  described  at  one  of  its 
sessions  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Study  of  Human  Rela- 
tions in  the  Hospital  Organization. 
Furthermore,  questions  of  human 
relations  were  ever  present  whether 
the  meetings  were  concerned  with 
administrator-governing  board  rela- 
tions, hospital  costs,  departmental 
responsibilities  for  patient  care, 
head  nurse  functions,  in-service  ed- 
ucation or  improved  nursing  tech- 
niques. 

It  may  well  be  the  case  that 
through  the  painstaking  studies  on 
human  relations  which  today  are 
being  carried  out  in  industry,  in 
educational  institutions  and  in  hos- 
pitals a new  art  or  perhaps  a new 
profession  is  being  born. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  made 
the  independent  worker  part  of  a 
vast  machine.  In  many  cases,  the 
worker  lost  his  identity  as  a person. 
Today  we  may  be  witnessing 
another  great  change  in  industrial 
management  because  of  manage- 
ment’s interest  in  human  relations. 
We  in  hospitals  have  much  to  learn 
from  industry.  Actually  hospitals 
are  the  fifth  largest  industry  in  our 
country.  Those  concerned  with  ad- 
ministration and  management  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
worker  as  an  individual,  his  needs 
as  a person  and  his  point  of  view 
towards  his  work. 

Almost  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Cabot  and  Miss  Ida  Cannon 
brought  social  service  to  hospitals. 
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In  1905  the  first  social  worker  came 
to  the  Out  Patient  Department  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal. Dr.  James  Howard  Means  says 
in  his  foreword  to  Miss  Ida  Can- 
non’s new  book  entitled  “On  the 
Social  Frontier  of  Medicine”  pub- 
lished this  year  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press,  “Through  the 
years,  as  experience  accumulated, 
the  young  profession  gained  matur- 
ity. Progressive  thinking  on  func- 
tion, objectives,  relation  to  other 
activities,  yielded  ever-clearer  un- 
derstanding of  purpose,  and  con- 
stant improvement  in  technique.” 

In  describing  social  work  a half 
century  ago.  Miss  Cannon  in  her 
book  said,  “What  we  call  the  Medi- 
cal Social  Service  Movement  had  as 
its  purpose  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  hospital  and  community,  to 
recognize  their  interdependence, 
and  to  determine  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  patient’s 
disease  and  his  environment.  At 
first  this  purpose  was  necessarily  ex- 
pressed in  rather  simple,  practical, 
action  directed  toward  the  immedi- 
ate need  of  the  individual  patient. 
The  modern  hospital  has  now  be- 
come so  familiarly  identified  with 
the  organizations  of  public  health, 
preventive  medicine,  and  commun- 
ity social  service  that  the  isolation 
of  the  early  hospital  is  almost  for- 
gotten.” 

Just  as  social  work  has  had  a 
deep  effect  on  medical  and  nursing 
care  in  hospitals,  so  it  is  hoped  that 
in  time  those  concerned  with  human 
relations  will  also  play  a role  in 
contributing  to  better  patient  care 
by  meeting  the  human  needs  of  all 
types  of  hospital  workers. 


Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  in  writing 
about  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Peabody, 
described  him  as  follows:  “It  is  a 
rare  blending  of  learning  and  hu- 
manity, incisiveness  of  intellect,  and 
sensitiveness  of  spirit  which  occa- 
sionally come  together  in  an  indivi- 
dual who  chooses  the  calling  of 
medicine,  and  then  we  have  the 
great  physician.”  Dr.  Peabody,  in 
his  talk  to  the  Harvard  Medical 
students  on  “The  Care  of  the  Pa- 
tient” said,  “Hospitals  like  other  in- 
stitutions founded  with  the  highest 
human  ideals  are  apt  to  deteriorate 
into  dehumanized  machines  and 
even  the  physician  who  has  the 
patient’s  welfare  most  at  heart  finds 
that  pressure  of  work  forces  him  to 
give  most  of  his  attention  to  the 
critically  sick  and  to  those  whose 
diseases  are  a menace  to  the  public 
health.” 

When  Dr.  Clark  asked  me  to 
come  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  two  years  ago  to  work  on 
community  relations,  we  tried  to 
analyze  the  Hospital  from  various 
angles.  We  serve  several  groups,  or 
publics,  in  the  Hospital;  and  I shall 
describe  briefly  these  publics  and 
the  relationship  of  one  group  to 
another  as  it  affects  patient  care. 

Community  relations  might  be 
termed  public  relations,  but  perhaps 
more  accurately  it  should  be  called 
human  relations.  More  than  5,000 
people  walk  through  the  Fruit 
Street  entrance  of  our  Hospital  each 
day.  Who  are  these  people?  What 
are  these  publics?  The  first  public 
is  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal family.  This  is  composed  of  the 
Trustees,  the  doctors,  the  nurses, 
more  than  1900  other  employees. 
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and  over  500  volunteers,  as  well  as 
\ a large  group  of  people  who  are  re- 
ceiving part  of  their  education  here 
! at  the  hospital;  among  them  medical 
students,  student  nurses,  student  so- 
cial workers,  student  record  librar- 
ians, students  in  occupational  ther- 
apy, dietetics,  medical  arts,  and  pas- 
toral care. 


The  second  public — the  patients, 
their  families,  and  friends.  The 
third  public — the  general  public  in 
the  outside  community. 

A hospital  like  the  Massachusetts 
General  has  three  objectives:  pa- 
tient care,  education,  and  research. 
Our  major  concern,  of  course,  is 
always  the  best  possible  care  for 
the  patient.  How  can  this  be  ac- 
complished? If  our  first  public,  the 
Hospital  family,  is  a loyal,  happy 
and  contented  group,  this  attitude 
will  reflect  directly  on  the  patient. 

Major  problems  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  in  a complex  insti- 
tution like  a hospital  demand, 
besides  a real  background  of  knowl- 
edge, an  understanding  of  human 
relationships.  All  co-workers  within 
the  Hospital  should  keep  abreast  of 
social  developments  and  medical 
progess  as  they  affect  hospital  ad- 
ministration and  medical  and  health 
practices. 

You  will  remember  that  I said 
hospitals  are  our  fifth  largest  indus- 
try. The  total  assets  of  all  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
almost  eight  billion  dollars  in  1950. 
Eighteen  million  people  were  hos- 
pitalized in  the  United  States  in 
1950;  in  other  words,  one  of  nine 
in  the  population.  Approximately 
75,000,000  people  in  our  country 
carry  some  form  of  hospital  insur- 


ance and  about  half  of  those  insured 
have  Blue  Cross  coverage;  that  is  to 
say,  almost  half  of  our  population 
have  some  form  of  coverage  in  case 
of  hospitalization.  Thus  it  is  ob- 
vious that  hospitals  are  a major 
concern  of  the  general  public.  Hos- 
pitals, however,  are  not  a commer- 
cial enterprise.  They  are  not  com- 
petitive. They  exist  for  service  only. 

From  the  beginning  the  M.G.H. 
has  worked  to  establish  proper  stan- 
dards for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  to 
maintain  leadership  in  medical  edu- 
cation. Members  of  the  Hospital 
Staff  from  the  earliest  days  have 
made  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  medicine  through  research  and 
investigation.  These  three  basic 
functions  of  the  Hospital — care  of 
the  sick,  teaching,  and  research — 
are  inseparable,  and  apply  to  the 
Nursing  Staff  quite  as  much  as  to 
the  Medical  Staff. 

Our  research  continues  to  push 
forward  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  atomic  medicine; 
and  efforts  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  clinic  are  being  directed 
towards  the  most  important  unan- 
swered questions,  such  as  problems 
of  aging,  why  people  get  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  what  can  be  done 
about  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital nurse  of  today  plays  an  ever- 
increasing  role  in  these  medical  ad- 
vances at  the  Hospital. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  our  964- 
bed  Hospital,  may  I give  you  the 
following  figures  as  a guide?  The 
total  operating  expenses  in  1951 
were  almost  $8,000,000.  Apart 
from  the  running  of  the  Hospital, 
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the  cost  of  research  was  $2,000,000 
and  this  money  came  from  founda- 
tions, government  agencies,  and  in- 
dividual gifts.  After  giving  away 
$ 1 ,000,000  in  free  service,  the  Hos- 
pital suffered  in  1951  a net  deficit 
of  $172,338,  and  this  deficit  would 
have  been  $246,000  greater,  had 

this  amount  not  been  given  to  the 
Hospital  by  the  Community  Fund. 

May  I now  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  number  of  people  who  make 
up  our  Hospital  family? 

In  the  Nursing  Department  we 
have  322  graduate  nurses,  80  pri- 
vate duty  nurses,  about  30  part 

time  nurses,  30  licensed  attendants, 
166  aides  and  orderlies,  60  ward 
helpers,  499  student  nurses  inclu- 
ding affiliating  student  nurses  from 
other  schools  both  in  the  three-year 
and  five-year  programs,  as  well  as 
nineteen  student  attendants.  In 

other  words,  Miss  Sleeper  has  more 
than  1 200  people  in  her  department 
and,  if  we  include  equipment,  a 
budget  of  approximately  two  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars.  Her  ima- 
gination, her  executive  ability  and 
her  constant  serenity  might  furnish 
an  example  to  our  other  captains 
of  industry  as  well  as  our  leaders 
in  education. 

We  have,  approximately,  500 
doctors  on  the  active  staff,  115  in- 
terns and  residents,  and  100  clinical 
and  research  fellows.  One-third  of 
the  students  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  130  in  number,  receive  a 
part  of  their  training  here  at  the 
Hospital.  Not  only  research  fellows 
but  also  many  nurses,  and  members 
of  other  departments  come  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Dietary  Department,  too, 
has  a large  staff  consisting  of  335 
members  and  is  responsible  for 
serving  over  2,000,000  meals  a year. 

Of  the  meals  served  to  patients, 
more  than  half  are  special  diets. 
Each  week  this  department  bakes 
600  loaves  of  bread,  1800  cup  cus- 
tards, and  35,000  cookies,  and 
freezes  404  gallons  of  ice  cream,  to 
name  only  a few  of  the  items. 

Housekeeping,  also,  is  on  a grand 
scale  compared  with  our  work  as 
housewives:  between  three  and  four 
miles  of  corridors  are  cleaned  and 
polished  daily.  In  this  department 
185  men  and  women  keep  the 
buildings  clean. 

To  emphasize  the  number  and 
complexity  of  some  of  the  proce- 
dures, I thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  15,000  X-ray 
films  were  used  in  one  year,  that  the 
Chemistry  Laboratory  is  equipped 
to  do  73  different  types  of  tests,  and 
that  89,000  determinations  were 
done  in  a single  year. 

To  wash  our  linen  requires  60 
men  and  women.  Fifteen  telephone 
operators  are  responsible  for  more 
than  1,000  lines  on  the  switch-  ! 

board,  48  of  which  are  outgoing 
lines.  I could  go  on  for  hours  on  ! 
this  subject,  but  I do  not  want  to  | 
confuse  you  with  any  more  statis- 
tics, except  to  say  that  the  Hospital  | 

payroll  comprises  sixty-five  per  cent  ‘ 

of  the  Hospital  budget.  Therefore,  ! 

you  can  see  why  inflation  has  hit 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  j 
and  all  voluntary  hospitals  so  hard. 

Now  just  a word  about  our  vol- 
unteers. Besides  the  paid  personnel 
of  the  Hospital,  there  were  over  550  i 
volunteers  who  gave  approximately  ! 
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48,000  hours  of  service  to  the  Hos- 
I pital  in  1951.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  one  person’s  work  for  twenty- 
I four  years.  These  volunteers  have 
come  from  81  communities  in  the 
Boston  area  and  they  work  in 
almost  every  department  and  clinic 
I in  the  Hospital. 

[ Volunteers  are  of  inestimable 
; value  in  aiding  the  Hospital  in  its 
role  of  human  service,  and  our  vol- 
' unteers  can  interpret  the  Hospital 
I to  the  community  and  become  our 
I best  ambassadors  of  good  will. 
Furthermore,  they  can  foster,  de- 
velop and  improve  for  both  patients 
I and  Hospital  personnel  those  intan- 
i | gible  values  and  satisfactions  which 
money  cannot  buy. 

1 Our  volunteers  should  be  made 
f ! to  feel  that  they  are  an  integral  part 
i I of  the  Hospital  and  they  too  should 
» . receive  praise  for  a job  well  done. 

I The  Volunteers  comprise  one  of 
eight  groups  of  voluntary  workers 
who  undertake  projects  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  professional  staff 
and  the  paid  personnel.  Many  hos- 
pitals have  a women’s  auxiliary, 
r(  j composed  of  those  who  wish  to 
/.j  have  some  part  in  the  life  of  a hos- 
^ 1 pital.  The  Massachusetts  General 
I Hospital,  on  the  other  hand, 
together  with  the  institutions  asso- 
ciated with  it  divide  this  work 
. j among  seven  committees  in  addi- 
. tion  to  the  Volunteers. 

These  committees  are  The  Ladies’ 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Massa- 
. I chusetts  General  Hospital,  The 
. Ladies’  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
^ j Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
“i  mary.  The  Board  of  Managers  of 
I the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital, 
The  Ladies’  Committee  of  the  Bay 


State  Medical  Rehabilitation  Clinic, 
The  M.G.H.  Staff  Wives  Hospital 
Committee,  The  Distaff  Club,  and 
The  Advisory  Council  to  the  School 
of  Nursing  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  There  are,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  500  Volunteers,  ap- 
proximately 600  women  who  form 
the  membership  of  these  seven  com- 
mittees. 

In  January,  1952,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  voted  to  establish  a 
coordinating  committee  composed 
of  the  chairman  and  one  other 
member  of  each  of  these  groups. 
The  purpose  of  the  coordinating 
committee  is  to  use  the  combined 
contribution  of  these  voluntary 
groups  since  they  make  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  the  Hospital. 
In  this  way  each  organization  main- 
tains its  own  identity  and  is  in  a 
position  to  contribute  to  special  pro- 
jects of  common  interest,  thereby 
giving  the  administration  and  the 
representatives  of  these  groups  an 
opportunity  to  talk  over  problems 
of  mutual  interest. 

Now  to  return  once  more  to  our 
first  public,  namely,  all  the  people 
who  work  within  the  Hospital  in 
caring  for  our  patients.  What  are 
the  problems  which  Dr.  Clark  has 
asked  me  to  work  on?  He  has  asked 
me  to  study  the  relationship  of  one 
department  to  another.  What  is  it 
we  are  working  for  in  better  com- 
munity relations,  public  relations, 
or  human  relations?  Actually  it  is 
personal  relations. 

What  then  is  the  role  and  what  is 
the  responsibility  of  our  Hospital 
towards  the  people  who  work 
within  its  walls  and  towards  our 
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patients?  We  must  grapple  with 
financial  problems,  of  course,  but 
more  than  that  we  should  be  aware 
of  and  concerned  with  the  many 
human  relationships  insofar  as  they 
affect  the  well  being  of  the  patient 
and  the  personnel  within  the  Hos- 
pital. 

Problems  such  as  salaries,  per- 
sonnel practices  and  attractive 
housing  should  be  our  concern. 

We  must  be  aware  of  the 
changing  needs  and  trends  of  the 
times  and  we  should  be  receptive  to 
new  ideas.  Our  philosophy,  so  it 
would  seem  to  me,  should  be  to  give 
the  best  possible  patient  care  in  a 
democratic,  humanistic,  idealistic 
and  efficient  way,  bearing  in  mind 
always  group  thinking. 

Total  care  of  the  patient  on  the 
part  of  the  Health  Team  should  in- 
clude the  physical,  the  mental,  the 
social,  the  emotional  and  the  spirit- 
ual well-being  of  the  patient  in  order 
to  effect  his  rehabilitation  and  the 
desired  reaction  to  therapy.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  doctor, 
the  nurse,  and  all  members  of  the 
Hospital  team. 

First  of  all,  we  must  strive  to 
make  the  members  of  our  Hospital 
family  a satisfied,  happy  and  loyal 
group.  Their  morale  must  be  high, 
and  they  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
our  Hospital  is  a good  place  in 
which  to  work.  They  should  be 
proud  of  the  prestige  of  our  Hospi- 
tal and  should  feel  that  they  are 
working  in  a friendly  environment. 
All  categories  of  Hospital  workers 
are  entitled  to  know  that  the  Trus- 
tees and  the  administration  are  in- 


terested in  them  as  people  and  that 
they  are  held  in  high  esteem. 

Furthermore  we  should  be  inter- 
terested  in  knowing  whether  new 
workers.  Volunteers  and  all  types 
of  students  are  properly  oriented  to 
the  Hospital?  Does  this  orientation 
program  exist  on  paper  only  or  is  it 
an  actuality?  Are  all  our  workers 
being  used  to  the  fullest  of  their 
abilities  for  which  they  have  been 
trained?  Are  they  able  to  work  har- 
moniously with  other  members  of 
the  Health  Team,  and  are  they 
being  given  sufficient  support  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Health 
Team? 

The  administration  must  cultivate 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  how 
to  form  an  over-all  policy  for  these 
various  groups.  Hospital  workers 
should  be  encouraged  to  express 
new  ideas,  to  air  their  problems 
with  the  supervisory  groups  and 
have  a share  in  policy-making. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  to  have 
clearly  defined  policies  in  writing 
which  are  understood  by  all.  These 
policies  should  be  reviewed  at  fre- 
quent intervals  and  they  should  not 
be  too  rigid  and  inflexible,  but 
should  be  written  in  such  a way  as 
to  allow  for  broad  interpretation 
and  above  all  they  should  be  kept 
up  to  date  and  in  keeping  with  the 
changing  trends  of  the  times.  These 
are  all  problems  which  concern  me 
in  my  work  in  community  relations. 

The  administration  should  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  kind  of 
support  is  being  given  each  depart- 
ment in  the  Hospital  from  the  point 
of  view  of  modern  working  facili- 
ties, timesaving  devices  and  up-to- 
date  equipment.  What  support  does 
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each  department  give  the  other? 
Are  all  the  departments  well  co- 
ordinated by  the  administration? 
The  administration  should  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  a progressive  plan 
to  study  the  over-all  organization 
of  each  department  of  each  group 
within  the  Hospital.  Is  there  easy 
communication  between  all  depart- 
ments? Are  all  departments  of  the 
Hospital  working  for  better  patient 
care  and  not  just  for  their  own  de- 
partmental needs  and  interest? 

An  esprit  de  corps  can  be  created 
only  when  all  fellow  workers  are 
made  to  feel  the  importance  of  their 
job,  no  matter  how  simple  or 
routine  their  work  may  be.  The 
Hospital  needs  the  cooperation  and 
loyalty  of  every  fellow  worker 
whether  he  be  the  man  who  sorts 
the  laundry  or  the  Chief  of  Service. 
Is  enough  time  and  thought  being 
given  to  social  functions,  to  service 
awards?  Are  people  being  praised, 
encouraged  and  given  recognition 
for  a job  well  done?  Does  our  Hos- 
pital provide  proper  recreational 
facilities,  rest  rooms,  locker  rooms, 
an  adequate  health  program,  and 
health  benefits? 

Mr.  Clarence  Francis,  the  Chair- 
man of  General  Foods,  said  the  fol- 
lowing at  a post  war  convention  of 
the  National  Assoication  of  Manu- 
facturers: 

“You  can  buy  a man’s  time, 
you  can  buy  a man’s  physical 
presence  at  a given  place;  you 
can  even  buy  a measured  number 
of  skilled  muscular  motions  per 
hour  or  day.  But  you  cannot  buy 
enthusiasm;  you  cannot  buy  ini- 
tiative; you  cannot  buy  loyalty; 
you  cannot  buy  the  devotion  of 


hearts,  minds  and  souls.  You 
have  to  earn  these  things  ...  It 
is  ironic  that  Americans  — the 
most  advanced  people  techni- 
cally, mechanically  and  industri- 
ally— should  have  waited  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  to 
inquire  into  the  most  promising 
single  source  of  productivity; 
namely,  the  human  will  to  work. 
It  is  hopeful,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  search  is  now  under 
way.” 

And  now  as  to  the  second  public, 
the  patients  and  their  families.  I 
visit  a certain  number  of  patients  in 
the  General  Hospital,  in  the  Baker 
Memorial  and  in  the  Phillips  House. 

I read  all  the  patients’  letters  which 
come  to  Dr.  Clark,  and  I take  the 
suggestions  and  the  criticisms  to  the 
appropriate  departments.  Those 
letters  which  are  complimentary — 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
— are  posted  on  various  bulletin 
boards  in  the  Hospital.  I wish  we 
had  more  criticisms  from  our  pa- 
tients, for  I feel  that  there  must  be 
mistakes  which  we  are  making  and 
we  should  like  to  rectify  these.  A 
patient’s  life  may  be  saved  by  good 
nursing  and  good  medical  care,  and 
yet  a patient  may  leave  the  Hospital 
dissatisfied  because  of  some  small 
matter  which  has  disturbed  him. 

A patient’s  first  and  last  impres- 
sions of  the  Hospital  are  the  ones 
that  remain  most  vivid  in  his  mind, 
and  it  is  important  at  all  times  to 
make  a patient  feel  that  he  is  a 
person  and  not  just  an  interesting 
case.  One  must  remember  always 
that  a sick  person’s  reactions  are 
not  the  same  as  those  of  a well  per- 
son. Pain  and  anxiety  make  people 
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fretful  and  difficult  to  handle.  How- 
ever, a hospital  is  run  for  sick 
people  and  must  adjust  itself  ac- 
cordingly. 

From  a public  relations  point  of 
view  we  should  watch  most  closely 
the  entrances  to  the  Hospital:  the 
Information  Desks,  the  telephone 
switchboard,  the  Admitting  Offices, 
the  Emergency  Ward,  the  Out- 
Patient  Department,  X-ray  Depart- 
ment, Blood  Bank,  the  floor  secre- 
taries’ desks,  and  the  cashier’s 
offices.  A patient  is  out  of  his  en- 
vironment and  in  a strange  situation 
in  a hospital  and  the  people  at  these 
key  points  have  a great  opportunity 
to  create  good  will  by  interpreting 
the  Hospital’s  functions  and  policies. 

Now  as  to  the  third  public.  This 
is  the  general  public  in  the  outside 
community.  In  my  work  I am  con- 
cerned with  the  relationship  of  the 
Hospital  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
United  Community  Services,  various 
welfare  agencies,  welfare  boards, 
and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Mr.  David  Crocket  is  in  charge 
of  ail  fund  raising  projects,  needless- 
to  say  a vital  part  of  the  financial 
structure  of  our  Hospital.  He  asks 
me  from  time  to  time  to  help  him 
with  certain  matters  which  indir- 
ectly affect  various  aspects  of  his 
many  activities. 

My  activities  also  include  publi- 
city work  with  the  newspapers,  the 
radio  stations  and  television,  the 
preparation  of  pamphlets  circulated 
within  the  Hospital  as  well  as  the 
planning  of  meetings  and  social 
gatherings  both  for  the  Hospital 
family  and  outside  groups.  The 
work  is  fascinating  and,  as  you  can 


see,  has  many  facets.  In  fact,  there 
is  never  a dull  moment. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of 
this  work,  I would  say,  is  interpre- 
ting one  public  to  another  and 
trying  to  create  a climate  more 
favorable  to  easier  communication 
and  greater  understanding. 

This  material  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Weiss 
at  the  November  Alumnae  Meeting 


M.G.H.  IN  THE  NEWS 

The  M.G.H.  World,  October 
1952  issue,  recalls  the  part  played 
by  M.G.H.  in  establishing  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  in  Massachu- 
setts., The  non-profit  hospital  insur- 
ance plan  was  started  in  1937  under 
the  guidance  of  “eight  foresighted 
men”  among  whom  we  are  proud  to 
state  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Faxon, 
former  director  at  M.G.H.  Our 
own  hospital  was  also  the  first  to 
participate  directly  in  the  plan.  Thus 
'M.G.H.  has  pioneered  in  a move- 
ment which  has  aided  thousands  in 
paying  hospital  bills  and  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  has  also  increased 
the  economic  security  of  our  hos- 
pitals. 

* * * 

Dr.  Henry  K.  Beecher,  Chief  of 
Anesthesia  Service  at  M.G.H.  re- 
lates in  the  M.G.H.  News,  October 
1952,  the  main  goals  of  the  anes- 
thesia department  in  research  areas. 
Ever  since  Morton  and  Abbott  as- 
tounded the  world  with  their  dis- 
covery all  men  have  hailed  the 
values  of  anesthesia.  However  Dr. 
Beecher  feels  that  the  field  of  pro- 
gress in  anesthesia  has  been  limited. 
Dr.  Beecher  defends  the  need  for 
research  very  ably  in  his  article.  He 
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‘ describes  the  work  of  his  group  in 
such  areas  as;  measuring  pain  and 
the  effect  of  anesthesia  on  the  ad- 
renals. In  conclusion  he  states  that 
“this  work  is  opening  a new  field  by 
means  of  new  techniques  for  the 
■ study  of  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the 
; nervous  system  and  on  the  mind 
I'’  of  men.”  . . . “Some  questions  have 
^ been  asked;  some  have  been  ans- 
wered; but  only  the  surface  of  an 
ij  area  has  been  scratched  which  can 
I have  great  importance  in*  the  devel- 
j opment  of  medicine.”  “It  needs 

ij  long  range  planning.”  “It  needs 

.1  long  range  support.” 

!:  * * * 


Alumnae  might  be  interested  to 
know  of  the  number  of  building 
projects  taking  place  at  M.G.H.  in 
addition  to  the  new  Nurses  Home. 
The  M.G.H.  News,  October  1952, 
lists  the  following  improvements 
and  additions  now  in  progress  or 
completed. 

(1)  A one  story  addition  to 
the  Vincent  Laboratory  above 
the  Pharmacy 

(2)  A seventh  floor  on  the 
Vincent-Burnham  Building 

(3)  The  Mallinckrodt-Ward 
4 Research  Ward  in  the  Bulfinch 
has  been  remodeled 

(4)  Two  constant  tempera- 
ture rooms  in  the  Research  Build- 
ing 

(5)  Chemistry  laboratories 
on  Domestic  3. 

(6)  A Memorial  Room  fpr 
Dr.  G.  Marshall  Crawford  on 
White  8. 

(7)  A new  incinerator  be- 
hind the  Bulfinch  to  consume  all 


hospital  rubbish  (about  four  and 
a half  tons  daily). 

* * * 

An  article  describing  the  study 
underway  in  Massachusetts  schools 
of  nursing  by  nurses  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of 
nursing  services  was  reported  in  the 
Boston  newspapers  in  September 
1952.  Miss  Edna  Lepper  who  is 
chairman  of  the  professional  coun- 
seling and  placement  service  of  the 
Mass.  State  Nurses  Association  and 
Director  of  Nursing  Service  at 
M.G.H.  states  that  the  study  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  placement  and 
counseling  of  older  nurses  and  it  is 
hoped  that  “there  will  be  more  ex- 
tensive employment  of  those  older 
nurses  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work  and  that  their  employment 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  their  func- 
tional capacities  rather  than  their 
age.” 

Mrs.  Constance  Braman,  Assis- 
tant to  the  Director  of  the  Phillips 
House  at  M.G.H.  feels  that  . . . 
“the  older  nurses  reflect  stability 
and  maturity  and  are  of  great  value 
not  only  in  the  service  they  render 
but  also  in  giving  the  younger  nurses 
with  whom  they  work  the  advantage 
of  their  mature  judgement  and  wis- 
dom.” 

Mrs.  Braman  has  directed  the 
orientation  program  for  these 
nurses  at  the  M.G.H. 


Liberty  has  become  doing  as  you  please, 
and  that  is  not  freedom.  Freedom  is  the 
right  to  do  what  you  ought  to  do — 
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R.  Louise  McManus,  1920 


# • • 


We  Pi-eMht 

R.  LOUISE  McMANUS,  1920 

By  EDITH  ROBERTS,  1935 


R.  Louise  Metcalfe  graduated 
from  our  school  of  nursing  in  1920 
and  moved  to  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut to  function  as  Instructor  and 
later  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at 
the  Waterbury  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing.  In  1923,  Louise  entered 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  New  York  City,  and  was 
awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  1925  and  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  1927.  During  this 
time  she  was  also  on  the  staff  of 
Teachers  College  as  Research  As- 
sistant in  Nursing  Education,  and 
continued  in  this  position  until 
1929. 

In  1929,  R.  Louise  Metcalfe  be- 
came Mrs.  John  H.  McManus,  and 
step-mother  to  six  children  and  in 
1932  mother  of  Joan.  The  untimely 
death  of  John  McManus  cut  short 
this  full  time  career  as  mother  and 
home-maker,  and  in  1935  Louise 
became  again  Research  Assistant 
and  Instructor  at  Teachers  College, 
picking  up  her  work  in  evaluation 
that  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Measurement  and 
; Guidance  of  the  National  League  of 
^ Nursing  Education. 

! To  the  roles  of  mother,  home- 

( maker,  researcher,  and  instructor 

f Mrs.  McManus  added  that  of  grad- 
uate student,  and  in  1947  was 


to  her  present  position  as  Director 


of  the  Division  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion and  Professor  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation at  Teachers  College,  in  which 
position  she  gives  to  nursing,  in  the 
words  of  William  F.  Russell,  Presi- 
dent of  Teachers  College,  “new  and 
inspired  leadership”. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  de- 
scribed, Mrs.  McManus  is  engaged 
in  many  other  functions  in  the  inter- 
est of  nursing,  but  the  limits  of  this 
publication  permit  but  a listing  of 
a few: 

Member  of  the  Defense  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Women  in 
the  Services,  (the  only  nurse  on 
this  committee) 

Elected  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  (on  which 
she  has  given  Trojan  service  in 
the  development  of  the  new 
structure) 

Chairman,  Florence  Nighting- 
ale International  Foundation,  In- 
ternational Council  of  Nurses. 
(She  is  working  with  this  group 
to  establish  research  in  nursing 
on  an  international  scale.) 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors of  the  Scientific  Person- 
ality Research  Corporation.  (I 
don’t  know  how  she  got  attached 
to  this. ) 

Chairman,  Committee  on 
Measurement  and  Guidance  of 
the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  (to  which  she  has 
given  long  and  devoted  service) 
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Brief  though  this  sketch  is  of 
Louise’s  life,  it  reveals  the  devotion 
of  much  energy  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  task  of  making  things  better  for 
others.  As  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Division  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion, I can  attest  to  ceaseless  and 
tireless  efforts  to  improve  nursing 
through  education  and  research,  en- 
hancing these  efforts  by  communi- 
cating her  own  zest  and  excitement 
to  those  who  work  with  her.  Those 
who  work  with  her  include  non- 
nurses whom  she  has  so  enthused 
that  they  devote  time  and  money  to 
help  improve  nursing.  The  latest  of 
Louise’s  success  in  this  area  is  the 
grant  of  $100,000  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  to  implement  the 
Institute  of  Nursing  Education,  Re- 
search and  Field  Service  at  Tea- 
chers College. 

Louise’s  enthusiasm  extends  into 
areas  other  than  her  professional 
activities.  Her  love  for  home- 
making persists,  and  many  are  wel- 
comed warmly  and  comfortably 
both  in  her  home  in  New  York  City 
and  her  house  in  Bass  River  on  the 
Cape.  It  speaks  very  highly  of  her 
that  she  is  accepted  as  a member 
of  the  community  of  Bass  River. 
Mrs.  McManus  now  has  many 
grandchildren.  For  those  in  her 
family,  she  keeps  in  touch  with  their 
activities  and  expends  her  love  by 
sewing  and  knitting  for  them; 
those  in  the  profession  she  seeks  to 
know  and  work  with  as  colleagues 
and  friends. 

But  most  important  of  all 
Louise’s  attributes  is  her  respect 
and  love  for  people,  which  garners 
in  return  the  respect  and  love  of 
all  who  come  to  know  her. 


THANK  YOU,  MARGUERITE 
BOURGEOIS 

In  May  1952  the  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors accepted  with  deep  regret  the 
resignation  of  Marguerite  Vichules 
Bourgeois,  1936,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Quarterly  Record  Committee. 
Marguerite  was  a most  enthusiastic 
chairman  who  stimulated  her  com- 
mittee in  producing  an  Alumnae 
Magazine  that  we  can  all  be  proud 
of.  She  has  worked  untiringly,  or- 
ganizing and  planning  each  issue 
with  a special  feature. 

On  behalf  of  the  membership  and 
the  Board  of  Directors,  I wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  Mar- 
guerite for  the  excellent  work  she 
has  done  as  Chairman. 

ANNE  LYONS  TWOMEY 
President,  Alumnae  Association 


NURSE  HOME  FOR  VISIT  TELLS 
OF  LIFE  IN  ALASKA 

Dog-team  transit  service,  normal 
winter  temperature  of  40  degrees 
below  zero  (with  wind)  and  25-day 
periods  without  mail  have  become 
part  of  everyday  living  for  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Gibbs  Scott,  Cleveland 
nurse. 

Mrs.  Scott,  who  is  black-haired, 
tiny  and  28  years  old,  is  here  from 
Alaska  for  a visit  with  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Gibbs  of  3153 
W.  142d  St.  It  is  her  first  visit  in 
two  years. 

She  and  her  husband,  George,  a 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  em- 
ployee, live  at  Moses  Point,  which 
is  100  air  miles  from  Nome  and  has 
a population  of  12  adults  and  two 
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children.  Once  a month  a govern- 
ment plane  brings  supplies. 

“Fifteen  miles  away  in  Elim,  an 
Eskimo  village  of  300  which  I serve 
as  nurse,”  said  Mrs.  Scott.  “I  go 
there  by  boat  in  summer,  by  dog 
team  in  winter  — when  the  snow 
isn’t  too  deep. 

“Most  of  my  work  is  first  aid  and 
midwifery.  Eskimos  have  big  fam- 
ilies. A family  of  a dozen  children 
is  average  size. 

The  Eskimos  are  easy  going  and, 
by  American  standards,  dirty.  They 
live  in  driftwood  huts,  live  princip- 
ally on  fish — fresh  in  summer,  dried 
in  winter.  They  speak  pidgin  Eng- 
lish. Their  occupations  are  fishing, 
mining,  working  in  canneries  and 
helping  construct  government  pro- 
jects. 

All  summer  long,  Moses  Pointers 
make  salmon  fishing  their  hobby. 

“In  spring  and  fall  we  go  hunt- 
ing,.” said  Mrs.  Scott.  “We’re  in  a 
swampy  area,  good  for  fowl.  If  we 
go  farther  from  home,  we  can  hunt 
caribou,  reindeer  and  bear. 

“In  winter  we  crochet,  knit,  play 
cards  and  talk.  Believe  me,  we  have 
learned  to  get  along  with  one 
another.  Sometimes  the  thermo- 
meter drops  to  65  degrees  below 
zero. 

“Snow  stays  as  late  as  June  15. 
Summer  temperature  gets  as  high 
as  68  degrees.” 

Moses  Point’s  homes  are  modern, 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  thermo- 
statically controlled  temperatures, 
oil  stoves  and  radios. 

A graduate  of  Cleveland  Heights 
High,  Mrs.  Scott  trained  at  Massa- 


chusetts General  Hospital  in  Boston. 
She  spent  two  years  in  Hawaii 
before  going  to  Alaska. 


OCTOBER  ALUMNAE 
MEETING 

Mr.  George  Lodge,  a reporter  for 
the  Herald  and  Traveler  gave  a very 
timely  talk  on  his  thoughts  and 
views  concerning  the  November 
election. 

Mr.  Lodge,  in  a pleasant  and  in- 
teresting manner,  soon  gained  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  group.  He  began 
by  reviewing  quips  from  Senator 
McCarthy’s  speech  of  the  previous 
evening.  He  then  mentioned  a few 
from  Mr.  Stevenson’s  and  General 
Eisenhower’s  speeches.  This  started 
the  group  thinking  towards  what 
Mr.  Lodge  termed  as  the  three  main 
issues  of  the  election.  These  issues 
are  Korea,  Communism  and  Cor- 
ruption. The  strong  factual  issue 
was  considered  to  be  the  third. 
Corruption. 

Mr.  Lodge  cited  some  ‘facts’  in 
Mr.  McCarthy’s  speech  and  stated 
some  other  controversial  ones. 
Eventually  he  came  down  to  the 
individual  candidates  and  how  they 
differ.  His  conclusion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  main  difference  lay  between 
personality  and  leadership  ability 
which  he  enlarged  upon.  The  attri- 
butes of  the  candidates  were 
brought  out  here  by  the  speaker. 

After  the  address,  the  entire 
group  entered  into  a lively  dis- 
cussion bringing  in  the  ‘home’  situ- 
ation, our  local  government.  Mr. 
Dever  became  a main  topic  here, 
as  did  the  problems  of  Massachu- 
setts concerning  the  election. 
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GARDENING— MY  HOBBY  HORSE 

By  ANNE  LYONS  TWOMEY,  1931 


Gardening  as  a hobby  has  many 
joys  and  pleasures.  Although  some 
folks  feel  that  gardening  is  hard 
work,  I find  making  a garden  fun. 
It  is  certainly  a source  of  pride, 
pleasure,  and  beauty,  not  only  for 
myself,  but  for  my  family,  friends, 
and  the  neighbors,  too. 

My  hobby  is  not  a seasonal  one, 
although  in  the  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  most  of  my  extracurricular  time 
is  spent  within  the  borders  of  my 
garden.  However,  nights  of  plann- 
ing start  long  before  spring  begins 
to  peep  through  the  winter’s  snow. 
When  the  first  garden  catalogues 
appear  in  January,  the  garden  fever 
starts  and  plans  for  the  flowering 
season  begin.  In  my  imagination  I 
build  acres  and  acres  planting  an- 
nuals, perennials,  rock  gardens, 
shrubs,  asparagus  beds,  etc.  Finally, 
I come  down  to  earth  and  actually 
plan  for  the  limited  space  I do  have. 

By  the  time  March  rolls  around 
with  the  spring  flower  show,  I feel 
that  I just  cannot  wait  any  longer 
to  begin  to  work  the  “good  earth”; 
however,  bitter  experience  has 
taught  me  that  spring  work  cannot 
start  until  the  soil  is  dry  and  falls 
apart  when  you  squeeze  it  lightly 
in  your  hands.  My  joy  knows  no 
bounds  when  I see  the  bulb  and 
perennial  shoots  breaking  through 
the  frozen  ground. 

Also  in  the  month  of  March  we 
look  for  the  first  robin,  the  yellow 


and  lavender  crocuses  and  blue 
mertensia  to  appear. 

In  April  cleaning  up  actually 
starts.  The  first  few  days  of  raking 
and  digging  give  rise  to  creaking, 
aching  muscles.  Each  year,  I won- 
der if  I have  added  a few  more 
muscles  to  my  bony  structure.  Once 
my  muscles  have  “loosened  up,”  I 
have  no  further  difiiculty,  and  the 
fresh  air,  the  growing  green  things, 
and  the  smell  of  the  fresh  earth  are 
all  very  stimulating.  Fatigue  comes 
pleasantly  when  I literally  “drop” 
into  bed  at  night.  No  insomnia  after 
a day  in  the  garden. 

May  is  a whirlwind  of  activity 
and  blooming  with  tulips,  fruit  blos- 
soms, bridal  wreath  and  lilacs.  All 
the  planning  of  January  becomes  a 
reality,  planting  annuals,  setting  out 
plants,  spraying,  and  also  mowing 
and  cultivating.  The  days  are  long 
and  much  can  be  done  after  dinner 
before  night  falls.  This  is  the  month 
I “come  to  grips”  with  my  con- 
science. All  the  garden  cannot  go 
into  flowers,  some  space  must  be 
saved  for  vegetables.  So  the  beans, 
beets,  tomatoes,  carrots,  and  spin- 
ach take  their  places.  They  are  easy 
to  care  for  and  the  whole  family 
enjoy  vegetables  fresh  from  the  gar- 
den. 

June  is  the  month  of  roses.  Sel- 
dom do  roses  fail  to  bring  delight 
to  the  gardener.  Although  they 
blossom  most  of  the  summer,  June 
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finds  them  in  full  bloom.  Many  per- 
ennials appear  this  month;  the  hea- 
venly blue  delphinium,  the  radiant 
peony,  the  brilliant  oriental  poppies, 
and  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  iris  are 
only  a few  to  mention. 

July  with  its  hot  weather  some- 
times has  a “cooling  off”  affect  on 
the  gardener’s  fever  particularly 
when  one  battles  with  garden  pests 
that  never  seem  to  fail  to  appear. 
Also  at  this  time  the  weeds  become 
more  persistent  and  require  almost 
constant  attention.  One  looks  for- 
ward to  August  when  the  annuals 
and  vegetables  begin  to  come  into 
their  own  and  all  the  work  seems 
worth  the  effort. 

The  fall  flower  show  starts  in 
September  with  the  reds  and  golds 
of  the  zinnias,  marigolds,  nastur- 
tiums, gaillardia,  and  calendula. 
Septemebr  is  not  as  busy  a month  in 
my  garden  so  that  vacation  usually 
fits  well  into  the  schedule.  This  is 
the  month  when  I can  share  more 
flowers  with  my  friends.  The 
blooming  of  annuals  always  seem 
to  reach  its  height  in  a last  burst  of 
glory  before  the  fall  frosts  begin  to 
rob  the  garden  of  its  beauty. 

October  brings  chrysanthemums 
with  their  vivid  hues  mingling  with 
the  reds  and  browns  of  the  autumn 
foliage.  Out  of  door  work  continues 
with  the  feel  of  frost  in  the  air.  This 
is  the  time  for  planning  for  spring 
again  and  planting  of  bulbs  that  will 
be  the  early  harbingers  of  the  grow- 
ing period.  And  as  November  with 
its  short  days,  falling  leaves  and 
coming  of  frost  passes,  the  time  for 
putting  the  garden  to  bed  has  come 
again,  and  plants  must  be  protected 
against  winter’s  freezing.  The  tools 


are  put  away  for  another  season. 
The  chrysanthemums,  bittersweet, 
and  barberry  are  still  here  to  cheer 
the  gardener. 

Once  the  snows  of  December 
start  falling,  outside  activity  all  but 
ceases.  The  Christmas  rose  with  its 
delicate  white  blossoms  braves  the 
December  winds  to  end  the  garden 
season. 

It  has  been  a worth  while  and 
busy  time.  The  task  of  creating 
such  beauty  as  one  finds  in  a garden 
is  a very  happy  and  satifying  one. 
The  vision  of  last  year’s  garden  re- 
mains long  as  a painted  picture  in 
my  memory.  All  winter  I can  relive 
the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  my  ex- 
perience. There  is  magic  in  the  gar- 
den. 

“The  kiss  of  sun  for  pardon 

The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth 

I am  closer  to  God’s  heart  in  the 
garden 

Than  anywhere  else  on  earth.” 


NEW  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
CHAIRMAN 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  happy 
to  announce  the  acceptance  of  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Quarterly 
Record  Committee  by  Mary  Mac- 
donald, Class  1931.  We  feel  most 
fortunate  in  having  Mary  Macdonald 
in  this  position.  She  has  written  ex- 
tensively for  both  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing  and  Public 
Health  Nursing.  We  look  to  Mary 
and  her  busy  committee  to  publish 
our  Quarterly  Record  that  goes  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  as  well 
as  being  widely  read  by  other 
Alumnae  groups. 
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STUDENT  NURSING- 
1915  and  1953 

By  OLGA  OLSEN  ROBINSON,  L915,  and 
GUDRUN  ROBINSON,  1953 

My  daughter,  class  of  1953,  and 
I have  been  asked  to  compare  con- 
ditions of  life  and  work  at  M.G.H. 
School  of  Nursing  as  they  appear 
to  her  now  and  as  I recall  them  in 
the  period  of  1912-1915. 

Some  of  my  generation  look  with 
a disapproving  eye  on  all  the 
changes  which  have  come  about  in 
nursing  education  since  “our  day”. 
1 happen  not  to  belong  to  this  die- 
hard group.  I remember  well  my 
own  sins  of  commission  and  omis- 
sion while  a student  nurse.  Miss 
Annabella  McCrae,  who  is,  to  our 
generation  of  M.G.H.  nurses,  a sort 
of  saint,  must  often  have  felt  du- 
bious about  the  wisdom  of  giving  a 
diploma  from  her  precious  school 
to  such  an  unpromising  young 
woman  as  was  I. 

I shall  try  to  outline  a few  of  the 
conditions  under  which  we  worked, 
with  some  illustrations.  How  the 
present  differs  from  my  time  will  be 
told  by  my  daughter  of  the  class  of 
1953  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  Note 
that  I remember  the  change  of 
name. 

My  class  had  never  heard  of  the 
eight  hour  day.  This  social  reform 
would  have  seemed  as  unbelievable 
as  the  discovery  of  insulin  or  peni- 
cillin. We  went  on  the  wards  at 
seven  a.  m.  and  stayed  there  till 
seven  p.  m.,  or  until  the  work  was 
done.  Oh,  yes,  we  did  indeed  have 
two  hours  off  for  rest,  but  often 
classes  used  up  one  of  those  hours. 


and  not  infrequently  both.  Glassy 
eyes  and  nodding  heads  often  con- 
fronted the  unfortunate  junior  visit- 
ing man  lecturing  to  us  in  the  O.P.D. 
amphitheatre.  The  walk  to  90-92 
Charles  Street,  where  many  of  us 
lived,  took  precious  moments  from 
our  free  time,  though  no  doubt  the 
fresh  air  was  good  for  us. 

However,  more  unforgettable  are 
the  long,  long  nights.  These  began 
at  seven  p.  m.  and  ended  at  seven 
ten  a.  m Military  or  other  duty 
later  had  small  terrors  for  one  who 
had  survived  night  duty  on  old 
Ward  F,  on  the  Isthmus.  The  lay- 
out of  that  ward,  now  happily  gone 
forever,  was  medieval.  In  the  win- 
ter the  icy  winds  from  the  river  pen- 
etrated those  shoddy  little  grey 
capes  which  were  the  only  extra 
garment  we  might  wear.  Red  flan- 
nel underwear  should  have  been 
mandatory,  though  perhaps  might 
have  split  the  seams  of  our  tight 
(Are  they  still  as  tight?)  uniform 
blouses.  That  ward  held  the  most 
desperately  sick  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  it  was  quite  in  order  to 
have  an  Allen  Street  every  night,  to 
say  nothing  of  at  least  six  on  the 
D.L.  The  night  a confused  young 
woman,  like  Juliet,  stood  on  the 
tiny  iron  balcony,  finally  leaping  to 
the  ground  and  running  swiftly  to 
the  iron  fence,  and  making  a hurdle 
over  it,  is  one  I’ll  never  forget.  She 
caught  her  johnny  on  the  spikes, 
and  frightened  a slightly-weaving 
gentleman  on  his  belated  way  home 
almost  out  of  his  wits.  That  night, 
for  as  much  as  seven  minutes,  the 
whole  ward  was  left  alone,  while  I 
chased  madly  across  the  frozen 
ground  to  wrap  the  lady  in  a blan- 
ket and  thank  the  inebriated  gent 
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for  stopping  her  flight  toward  the 
icy  Charles  River. 

My  generation  of  nurses  works 
the  eight  hour  day,  not  to  mention 
the  six  hour  day.  This  sounds  very 
nice  on  paper,  not  so  hot  in  reality. 
Classes  and  required  clinics  at  seven 
a.  m.  {Why  do  there  always  seem 
to  be  more  seven  a.  m.  clinics  when 
one  is  working  relief?)  cut  down  on 
one's  “off  duty”  time.  Glassy  eyes 
and  nodding  heads  still  face  the 
eight  a.  m lecturer  in  the  O.P.D. 
amphitheatre.  Older  nurses  may 
have  had  to  run  around  on  a medi- 
eval ward,  but  Bulffnch  is  still  Bul- 
finch,  with  only  the  addition  of 
complicated  “plumbing”  to  make 
things  more  difficult.  l.V.’s,  oxygen 
tanks  and  tents,  suction,  drainage 
from  all  parts  of  the  anatomy — the 
list  is  endless.  And  my  mother  says 
in  her  day  nurses  never  took  blood 
pressures!  What  student,  tearing 
around  taking  fifteen  minutes  blood 
pressures  on  several  patients,  has 
not  been  confronted  with  fourteen 
twelve  o’clock  penicillins  to  give 
before  she  could  dash  off  to  class? 
But  let  a visting  man  order  a milk 
and  molasses  enema  to  be  given  stat 
by  this  same  student  and  just  look 
at  her  expression!  Not  only  does 
the  student  of  today  have  to  run  as 
much  as  her  mother,  but  she  also 
has  to  cope  with  equipment  which 
would  baffle  a mechanical  engineer. 

The  social  mores  of  the  age  of 
Victoria  operated  to  some  degree  in 
my  day  at  M.G.H.  For  example, 
great  precautions  were  taken  by  our 
superiors,  in  hospital  and  training 
school,  to  preserve  our  modesty.  It 
was  decreed  that  we  might  never 
give  a bedpan  to  a suffering  male 
patient.  The  ward-tenders  — the 


little  men  who  were  never  there  — 
were  alone  supposed  to  present  the 
outrageous  white  china  vessels  to 
men.  Be  it  said  to  our  credit,  there 
were  many  such  pans  given  by  us 
when  the  need  was  only  too  appar- 
ent. Then,  too,  we  had  to  hand, 
from  behind  a screen,  instruments 
to  doctors  who  were  doing  a pros- 
tatectomy or  such!  And  who  does 
not  recall  the  genteel  maiden  who 
taught  us  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  our  first  year?  She  was  painfully 
embarassed  when  the  time  came  for 
us  to  study  the  male  animal,  teach- 
ing us  as  little  as  her  conscience 
would  allow,  and  definitely  dis- 
couraging questions. 

The  first  case  1 ever  scrubbed  on 
in  the  O.R.  was  an  orchidectomy. 
{The  set-up  included  no  screen.) 

In  the  light  of  today’s  equality  of 
the  sexes,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
had  a pretty  limited  sort  of  life.  We 
didn’t  have  to  worry  about  politics; 
we  were  without  the  vote.  We  were 
working  girls  with  a vengeance,  but 
not  quite  “out  of  the  top  drawer” 
as  the  British  put  it.  For  that  day 
and  age  our  education  was  above 
average  for  our  years,  and  in  gen- 
eral health  and  looks  we  probably 
were  not  too  far  from  the  so-called 
ideal  of  a wholesome  American 
girl.  But  woe  to  the  student  nurse 
who  made  a date  (discovered,  that 
is)  with  a house  officer!  Definitely, 
social  contacts  with  the  gentry  in 
white  were  out.  I remember  clearly 
the  wrath  which  descended  upon  at 
least  two  scions  of  Back  Bay  fam- 
ilies, H.O.’s  at  M.G.H. , who  had 
the  temerity  to  announce  to  their 
respective  mamas  that  they  had  pro- 
posed marriage  to  M.G.H.  nurses. 
These  attitudes  made  some  of  us 
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feel  vaguely  that  perhaps  we  were 
not  quite  ladies.  1 hasten  to  add 
that  the  Training  School,  though 
doing  nothing  much  to  make  our 
leisure  time  pleasant  or  profitable, 
kept  constantly  telling  us  that  we 
were  ladies. 

The  student  of  today  has  her 
problems,  too,  concerning  house  of- 
ficers; the  ones  who  are  tallest  and 
most  handsome  show  off  their  wives 
and  children  at  Sunday  dinner  in  the 
Nurses  Cafeteria.  This  strategic 
move  is  effective  in  cooling  the 
ardor  of  pursuing  students.  There 
still  is,  however,  a supply  of  eligible 
house  officers,  even  if  somewhat 
diminished.  Among  the  '‘broader 
horizons”  for  students  are  men  of 
other  colleges,  and,  perish  the 
thought,  other  medical  schools  be- 
sides Harvard.  The  frequent  'Wal- 
cott House  datices,  the  annual  senior 
productions  with  house  officers 
playing  .prominent  roles,  and  the 
holiday  formals  in  the  Moseley  ro- 
tunda all  looked  upon  with  approval 
by  the  Nursing  School  Office.  I 
don’t  believe  that  these  detract  from 
our  status  as  ladies. 

It  is  probably  difficult  for  the 
student  nurse  of  today  to  believe 
that  those  of  my  generation  had  our 
moments  of  gaiety,  I might  even 
say,  of  naughtiness.  Further  than 
that  I refuse  to  go,  lest  I put  a dent 
in  the  halo  of  dignity  and  decorum 
which  should  adorn  the  brows  of 
aging  persons  such  as  we  are. 

The  Bulfinch  Chimneys!  Who 
can  have  failed  to  bless  their  pres- 
ence more  than  once!  For  we  could 
usually  hear  the  squeak  of  a door 
opening,  in  the  stilly  hours  of  night 
— that  squeak  which  announced  the 


night  supervisor  or  even  the  once- 
a-month  surprise  visit  of  Miss  Par- 
sons. Late  one  night  on  Ward  29, 
I had  cause  to  thank  the  chimney. 
Sitting  innocently  at  my  desk,  I 
suddenly  jumped  fully  two  feet  in 
the  air  when  a hunk  of  ice  slid  down 
my  back,  pushed  there  by  a tempo- 
rarily too  gay  house  officer.  A hiss 
from  a sympathetic  and  highly 
amused  patient  gave  me  and  the 
H.O.  just  enough  time  to  compose 
our  features  before  Miss  Parsons 
appeared  around  the  corner  of  that 
blessed  chimney. 

Presumably  in  this  age,  chocolate 
sauce  does  not  change  into  fudge 
on  the  wards.  The  chemical  knowl- 
edge of  our  generation  of  students 
was  so  slight  that  not  infrequently 
that  happened.  Perhaps  we  were 
hungrier  in  those  far-off  times;  cer- 
tainly more  than  once  a pan  of 
fudge  hurtled  down  into  the  subway 
on  the  dumb-waiter  to  escape  the 
eagle  eye  (or  nose?)  of  the  night 
supervisor.  Bellows  of  enraged 
modern  Greek  would  echo  hollowly 
up  the  shaft  in  the  dawn,  to  remind 
the  little  girl  above  that  she’d  for- 
gotten to  haul  up  the  illicit  fudge. 

I remember  also  when  Ward  G, 
skin,  had  one  patient  with  derma- 
titis herpetiformis.  She  was  a de- 
lightful girl,  recently  from  Ireland, 
and  with  the  most  charming  brogue. 
But  the  night  she  stole  out  to  the 
desk,  clad  in  nothing  but  a shroud 
and  a fac^  mask  startled  the  nurse 
almost  into  her  grave.  For  only  a 
shroud  was  soft  enough  for  her  poor 
tortured  body.  And  on  that  same 
ward  certainly  two  old  grads  still 
chuckle  over  the  expression  of 
agony  on  the  face  of  an  extremely 
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plump  and  pompous  visiting  man 
who  sat  down  on  the  head  nurse’s 
desk  spindle.  He  and  the  startled 
H.O.  disappeared  with  the  speed  of 
light  into  the  lab,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  they  emerged. 

Frequently  the  name  of  a well- 
known  M.G.H.  visiting  man,  now 
grey-haired  and  of  some  fame  ap- 
pears in  the  public  press.  I remem- 
ber the  night  he  returned  to  the  Flat 
after  an  evening  out,  and  for  a 
reason  no  one  will  ever  know,  de- 
cided to  wash  his  feet  (Why  not  his 
head?)  in  an  old  fashioned  china 
wash  bowl.  He  was  tall  and  well 
developed;  the  bowl  had  a crack; 
result — a gory  mess  of  cutsplantar 
surface  and  tendons,  and  a sheepish 
gent,  still  in  evening  trousers  being 
wheeled  to  the  O.R.  The  “night 
float”,  after  all  these  years,  still 
smiles  each  time  his  name  occurs 
in  the  papers. 

As  1 am  still  a student,  / hesitate 
to  relate  the  antics  which  serve  to 
enliven  the  routine  of  the  wards 


today.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  the  Quar- 
terly of  1975  should  have  adequate 
material  for  our  daughters'  amuse- 
ment. 

You  have  seen  some  of  the  diff- 
ences  time  has  made  at  the  M.G.H. 
There  are,  however,  startling  simi- 
larities in  a student’s  future  ambi- 
tions which  the  years  cannot  erase, 

i.  e., 

1.  To  graduate  and  “to-shake- 
the-dust-of-that-place-forever-off- 
our-feet.” 

2.  To  pass  Those  Awful  State 
Boards. 

3.  To  marry  A Mice_JHxm. 


There  are  a few  back  issues  of  the 
Quarterly  in  the  Alumnae  office.  If 
you  wish  any  please  write  to  the 
Secretary  before  February  1. 

Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without 
enthusiasm. — Emerson 


ffomplimmiA. 

T.  J.  NOONAN  CO. 

MEDICAL  - SURGICAL  - HOSPITAL 
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Pa^e  . . . 

By  JOAN  WILSON 


Lots  of  events  have  taken  place 
this  fall  at  M.G.H.  With  the  coming 
of  winter  we  M.G.H.’ers  have  been 
seized  with  loads  of  enthusiasm  and 
new  ideas  for  fun  and  entertain- 
ment. 

We  welcomed  the  new  class  of 
ninety  girls  on  September  second; 
we  have  heard  that  they  were  duly 
impressed  and  have  pitched  into 
their  studies  with  great  industry  and 
eagerness. 

On  the  seventeenth  M.G.H.  was 
hostess  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Council  for  Student  Nurses.  Forty- 
nine  schools  in  this  state  were  rep- 
resented by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
girls.  Annual  reports  were  read  and 
it  was  decided  that  each  school  was 
to  have  only  one  representative  on 
each  committee  in  order  that  more 
schools  will  be  represented  on  the 
committees. 

Our  first  Walcott  Dance  of  the 
year  was  a tremendous  success. 
Couples  even  had  to  take  turns 
dancing  to  the  tunes  of  the  WORL 
disc  jockey!  The  senior  class  will 
sponsor  all  forthcoming  Walcott 
dances  this  year;  the  donations  will 
go  toward  their  yearbook  and  grad- 
uation expenses. 

At  the  Mass  Meeting  on  Septem- 
ber twenty-ninth,  after  greeting  the 
new  students  and  affiliates,  Miss 
Sleeper  stated  that  the  new  dormi- 
tory may  be  ready  for  occupancy 
sooner  than  expected — possibly  by 
February  1953.  We  have  all  been 
watching  the  building  operations 


and  are  looking  forward  to  its  open- 
ing with  great  anticipation. 

Twenty-six  M.G.H.’ers  attended 
Student  Night  in  Worcester  on  Oct- 
ober sixth.  Miss  Bonnie  Gough,  of 
M.G.H.,  was  introduced  as  the  new 
president. 

The  Hallowe’en  party  on  October 
thirtieth  was  full  of  thrills  and  chills; 
everyone  had  a grand  time  bobbing 
for  apples  and  laughing  at  the  gro- 
tesque costumes  which  some  of  us 
had  created. 

The  date  for  the  Christmas  For- 
mal has  been  tentatively  set  for  the 
nineteenth  of  December.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a great  success  as  the 
classes  of  September  1951  and 
March  1952  are  in  charge.  As  you 
probably  remember  they  did  a 
bang-up  job  on  the  preparations  for 
last  June’s  formal. 

Open  Houses  on  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  will  be  held  for  all  of 
us  who  cannot  be  home. 

Walking  by  the  Walcott  Living 
Room  last  night,  I heard  the  Glee 
Club  practicing — sounded  awfully 
good.  Besides  their  Candlelight  ser- 
vice on  the  sixteenth  they  will  boost 
the  patients’  spirits  a great  deal  and 
help  to  make  their  Christmas  a little 
happier. 

Each  dormitory,  as  in  preceding 
years,  will  fill  a huge  box  with  gifts 
for  a needy  family.  We  all  enjoy 
this  part  of  Christmas  most  of  all, 

I think,  as  we  pitch  in  for  several 
evenings  and  manage  to  dig  up  or 
buy  loads  of  cute  toys,  clothes,  and 
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of  course,  a huge  turkey  with  all  the 
trimmings. 

I believe  this  just  about  com- 
pletes the  round  of  events  for  this 
fall  and  early  winter.  We  have  been 
quite  busy,  don’t  you  think? 

Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year! 


SALLY  JOHNSON  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AWARD  MADE 

The  Committee  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  first  Sally  Johnson 
Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to 
Miss  Barbara  Holm  (1950).  Bar- 
bara entered  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Nursing  this  fall  and  plans 
to  obtain  a B.S.  degree.  I am  sure 
that  you  all  join  us  in  wishing 
Barbara  success  in  her  undertaking. 


PROGRAM  FOR  ALUMNAE 
MEETINGS 

November — 

Mrs.  Soma  Weiss,  Community 
Relations  Consultant  at  M.G.H. 
Topic:  M.G.H.  and  the  Com- 
munity 
December — 

Traditional  Candlelight  Service 
January — 

Annual  Dinner  and  Business 
Meeting 
February — 

Showing  of  the  Pan-American 
Airlines  film,  “Around  South  Am- 
erica” (I.C.N.  meeting  next  June 
in  South  America) 

March — 

Rudolph  Elie 

Topic:  My  Trip  to  Europe  with 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Paramount  Uniform  Company 

TUviaca.  ^uAiojfL  and.  Jhadi^-io-UJsaA, 


577  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


544  Main  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 


3n  JMmoriam 


ANNA  K.  DONOVAN 
Class  of  1918 

Miss  Anna  K.  Donovan,  Class  of 
1918,  died  very  unexpectedly  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on 
August  26.  Born  in  Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania,  Miss  Donovan  at- 
tended the  M.G.H.  Immediately 
following  graduation,  she  worked  as 
a visiting  nurse  in  Chelsea,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  later  in  the  Medical 
Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary. As  a Public  Health  Nursing 
Supervisor  for  the  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Public  Health, 
a position  she  held  for  15  years, 
Miss  Donovan  was  highly  respected 
by  the  many  public  health  nurses  in 
the  State  with  whom  she  worked. 
Since  her  retirement  from  nursing 
1 1 years  ago,  she  gave  time  to  the 
Program  for  Displaced  Persons,  a 
service  in  which  she  was  much  in- 
terested. 

ELIZABETH  (Balderston)  UNSAY 
Class  of  1925 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Balderston  Lind- 
say, 60,  of  Claymond,  Del.,  sister 
of  William  Balderston,  president  of 
the  Philco  Corporation,  Philadel- 
phia, died  on  Aug.  10,  in  Deleware 
Hospital.  She  made  her  home  in 
Claymond,  Del. 

She  was  born  in  Boise,  la.,  and 
was  educated  at  Drexel  Institute, 
Pa.,  and  the  M.G.H.  School  of 
Nursing.  She  was  former  supervi- 
sor of  the  Phillips  House. 


Besides  her  brother,  Mrs.  Lind- 
say left  two  sisters.  Miss  Catherine 
C.  Balderston  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
and  Miss  Stella  M.  Balderston  of 
Claymont. 

KATHERINE  MacKENZIE 
Class  of  1897 

Katherine  MacKenzie  died  July 
24  at  her  home  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  after  a heart  attack.  She  had 
suffered  many  years  with  arthritis 
and  was  a shut-in.  She  served  many 
years  as  a private  nurse  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  institution  work 
throughout  her  long  career. 

SARAH  F.  MARTIN 
Class  of  1886 

Sarah  F.  Martin,  who  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 
Feb.  8,  1886  died  Oct.  18,  1952 
aged  88  years. 

After  serving  for  one  year  as 
head  nurse  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral, Miss  Martin  and  Miss  Mary 
C.  Packard,  who  was  also  a grad- 
uate of  Massachusetts  General, 
came  to  Baltimore  to  establish  The 
Robert  Garrett  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren. So  far  as  there  is  any  record, 
they  were  the  first  graduate  nurses 
in  Baltimore.  They  were  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  Maryland 
State  Nurses  Association  and  in  es- 
tablishing the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners of  Nurses. 

Miss  Martin  was  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  and  in  1921 
was  appointed  its  first  Executive 
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Secretary  in  which  office  she  served 
until  her  retirement  in  1932. 

Sarah  Martin  was  one  of  the 
alumnae  members  we  honored  in 
the  “We  Present”  feature  of  the 
December,  1951,  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly Record. 


GRACE  K.  PERKINS 
Class  of  1907 

Grace  K.  Perkins  of  17  Edwin 
St.,  North  Randolph,  Mass.,  died 
on  May  5,  1952.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  1907  who  was 
always  interested  in  M.G.H.  news. 


Ck  aried  .Street  ^eweiri^ 

Fine  American  and  Swiss  Watch  Repairing 
Pens  — Lighters  — Beads  Restrung 


88  CHARLES  STREET 


BOSTON  14,  MASS. 


Charles  G.  Garabedian 


MGH  CAPS 

Available  hom  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

3 for  $2.50  or  6 for  $4.50  postpaid 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

3 tor  $3.00  postage  included 
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1897 

Minnie  S.  Hollingsworth  was  a patient 
at  M.G.H.  recently. 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  18th,  I 
released  the  lock  on  the  front  door  and 
went  out  into  the  hall.  I saw  a good 
looking,  well  dressed  woman  coming  up  the 
stairs.  She  looked  directly  into  my  eyes, 
with  an  expression  of  amusement,  but  she 
did  not  speak;  for  some  reason  neither  did 
I — . She  was  older  than  the  average  mag- 
azine agent;  I wondered  if  she  were  an 
insurance  agent.  When  she  reached  the  top 
of  the  long  flight,  I said,  rather  coldly,  “I 
don't  believe  I know  you”.  Without  a word 
of  response  my  caller  walked  past  me, 
turned  to  face  me  and  with  considerable  em- 
phasis said  “You  should”.  After  a waiting 
period  of  what  seemed  minutes,  but  was 
probably  only  seconds,  I exclaimed  “Daisy 
Kinney” — that  was  doing  pretty  well  when 
one  remembers  we  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  over  thirty  years.  She  weighs  no  more, 
has  the  same  pleasant  voice,  the  same  lovely 
complexion  although  the  delicate  pink  and 
white  that  used  to  come  and  go  does  not 
come  now.  As  soon  as  we  were  settled 
down  for  a visit,  she  reminded  me  that  her 
given  name  is  now  Margaret.  As  reported 
at  our  last  reunion  she  is  Mrs.  Robert 
Dundas  and  lives  in  Oxnard,  California. 
Margaret  was  visiting  a sister  in  Hartford 
but  had  only  one  day  for  Boston.  Not  many 


* The  ClaMe>6 

of  our  classmates  were  here  in  mid-Septem- 
ber but  she  did  call  on  Margaret  Gleason 
Webster  and  talked  with  Anna  Griffin.  My! 
but  it  was  good  to  see  her.  On  July  1st 
1952  Catherine  Carlton  retired.  She  had 
been  a head-nurse  at  the  Phillips  House 
since  September  of  1921.  One  wonders  how 
many  patients  have  been  under  her  care. 
Whatever  that  number  is,  it  is  the  same 
number  who  remember  her  with  affectionate 
regard.  “Carl”  is  a native  of  Cape  Cod  and 
has  returned  to  Sandwich  where  her  mother 
and  several  other  members  of  her  family 
still  live.  She  will  receive  a warm  welcome 
in  that  community  and  will  enjoy  her  place 
in  it.  A long  letter  from  Jesse  Clark  came 
in  July.  Just  now  she  is  living  with  her 
mother  who  is  not  well.  There  is  a helper 
in  the  home  for  otherwise  Jessie  could  not 
manage  both  home  and  office  job.  Her 
letter  told  of  seven  guests  during  the  sum- 
mer and  plans  for  a gathering  of  twenty 
on  the  Canadian  Thanksgiving  Day  which 
is  in  October.  It  looks  as  though  Jessie  can 
still  manage.  Mary  Chayer  and  her  sister, 
Deema,  plan  to  spend  January,  February, 
and  March  in  Florida. 

1924 

Madeline  M.  Lusk 

34  Gorham  Avenue 

Brookline  46,  Mass.,  Tel:  As-7-6956 

Dear  Classmates:  How  time  does  fly!  It 
seems  like  just  a few  days  ago  that  I sent 
you  my  class  letter  for  the  September 
issue.  Now  it  is  time  to  wish  you  a very 
Merry  Christmas. 

Winnie  Wilson  had  planned  to  spend  the 
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October  vacation  in  Ne\v  York  but  instead 
stayed  home  and  nursed  a bad  cold  much 
to  her  disappointment.  She  says  that  the 
children  are  enjoying  the  records  very  much. 
The  Guild  is  putting  out  a wonderful  selec- 
tion now.  Would  those  classmates  who  wish 
this  gift  to  be  a yearly  class  donation  please 
write  to  me.  I shall  do  as  they  wish. 

Marion  Gile  Kant  wrote  just  too  late  to 
meet  the  September  issue  but  here  is  what 
she  said  “This  abominable  hot  weather  has 
caused  me  to  be  very  inefficient”.  (We  agree 
with  you  Marion  as  we  were  all  in  the  same 
boat.  “My  son  is  at  camp  and  in  the  ex- 
treme quiet  1 am  getting  caught  up.  Best 
wishes  to  our  classmates”. 

Ruth  Hopper  wrote  “Well  here  I am 
hobbling  around  on  a walking  cast!  Frac- 
tured the  right  fibula  last  Friday,  such  a 
“foolish”  fall,  down  the  back  steps  at  home. 
Enjoyed  seeing  the  M.G.H.’s  at  the  break- 
fast in  Atlantic  City.  They  put  my  gradua- 
tion 1944  and  not  1924.  Made  me  feel 
younger!  The  State  meeting  is  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  I will  finish  2 years  as 
President  of  the  League.  We  are  all  set  for 
reorganization  and  I know  it  will  go 
smoothly.  I belong  to  a service  league, 
Altrusa,  am  President,  but  enjoy  the  work. 
Am  also  President  of  the  District  so  I am 
kept  busy.  Planned  on  a vacation  but  will 
hobble  around  home  instead.  Fm  on  the 
job  but  mostly  desk  work.  We  have  52 
nurses,  57  students  and  210  aids,  but  . . . 
1085  patients.  I am  lucky  though — 3 clini- 
cal ward  supervisors  and  an  educational 
director.  My  best  wishes  to  all  1924  ers”. 

Helen  Curley  LaVey  wrote  “Terminated 
my  Teaching  Service  July  1st.  Accepted 
position  of  Educational  Director  at  Cam- 
bridge City  Hospital  taking  up  new  duties 
there  July  15th.  Also  sold  my  house  in 
Milton  in  June  and  bought  in  Cambridge, 
very  conveniently  located  now  and  near 
my  work.  New  address:  55  Blanchard 

Road,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  Tel:  Tr-6-8082. 
Best  wishes  to  our  classmates”. 

Ruth  saw  Evadine  Cady  O’Connor  and 
had  a very  happy  time  with  her  in  New 
York.  Evadine  lives  in  New  Jersey  and  they 
had  planned  to  get  together  with  them 
October  12  but  that  will  have  to  wait  now. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our 
classmates  when  they  meet  and  talk  over 
past  experiences. 

I understand  that  Dorothy  Ricker  Corbett 
is  now  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  She  resigned 
from  the  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital  position  in 
Cambridge. 

Please  send  me  news  for  our  next  letter. 
Remember — I have  to  prepare  my  letter 


two  months  before  publication. 

The  class  of  1924  extends  its  deepest 
sympathy  to  Ruth  Tapley  whose  sister  Mrs. 
Pendleton  passed  away  suddenly  on  Octo- 
ber 22  in  Maine. 

1931 

Estelle  C.  La  Maitre  of  Springfield,  has 
been  appointed  an  anesthetist  in  the  Air 
Force  Base  Hospital  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Estelle  was  a member  of  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  MGH.  She  was  in  charge  of 
anesthesia  and  was  teaching  at  the  Mass. 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  when  her  new  as- 
signment was  announced  in  August. 

1935 

Alice  M.  O’Leary  of  Lynn  has  been  ap- 
pointed permanent  superintendent  of  the 
Hale  Hospital  to  fill  a vacancy,  effective  in 
September.  She  has  been  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Union  Hospital,  Lynn,  for  the 
past  two  years.  She  has  four  children. 

1937 

Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski,  Secretary 
September  Section 
2 Moreland  Place 
Everett,  Mass. 

A very  Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year  to  all. 

In  July  Catherine  Leonard  Crotty  and 
family  took  a ten  day  trip  to  Staunton, 
Virginia,  where  they  visited  her  parents. 

Muriel  Simpson  MacAfee  has  moved  into 
her  new  home  at  193  Riverview  St.,  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  She  works  four  afternoons  a 
week  for  Dr.  Charles  McCann,  an  obstetri- 
cian and  gynecologist. 

Sue  Robins  Groff  and  family  spent  their 
vacation  at  Lake  Oneida,  N.  Y.  Lt.  Mary 
Staats  (NC)  U.S.N.  visited  Sue  when  she 
toured  New  England  this  summer.  Mary 
also  flew  to  Europe  for  three  weeks. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Kathleen  Mc- 
Auliffe  Kelliher  in  the  loss  of  her  father 
John  J.  McAuliffe,  who  died  in  Sept. 

15th  REUNION  REPORT  (cont’d) 

Rebecca  Benedict  Crosier  lives  in  Ran- 
dolph Center,  Vt.  She  and  her  husband 
bought  an  old  Colonial  home  after  their 
return  from  the  South  Pacific,  where  they 
served  in  the  Army.  They  have  three  sons. 
Rebecca  was  unable  to  attend  the  Reunion 
but  sent  her  best  wishes  to  all. 

Barbara  Dormin  wrote  “Since  leaving  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  in  1946,  I have  been 
working  for  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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For  5V2  yrs.  have  been  working  in  Diabetes 
and  will  again  be  in  generalized  nursing.  I 
expect  to  be  located  in  Denver,  Colorado 
in  the  Tri-County  Health  Dept,  for  a year. 
Give  my  regards  to  everyone.  Sorry  F can’t 
be  with  you”. 

Capt.  Mary  C.  Cook  A.N.C.  is  stationed 
in  Japan.  She  has  served  in  France,  Korea, 
and  several  hospitals  in  the  States.  She 
will  probably  be  in  Japan  for  another  year 
and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone. 
Her  address  is  U.  S.  Army  Hospital,  A U 
8162,  APO  1105,  N-2233,  c/o  P.  M.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Faith  Bailey  Tibbetts  wrote  that  she  has 
two  children.  Jack  II  and  Joann  5.  Her 
husband  is  I.B.M.  Customer  Engineer  in 
the  Albany  Office.  They  live  at  9 Cotton- 
wood Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Kneeland  is  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Wechester  County  Dept, 
of  Health  in  N.  Y.  She  was  unable  to  be 
with  us  and  wanted  to  be  remembered  to 
everyone. 

Flora  Abbott  wrote  “Please  extend  my 
greetings  to  everyone.  I’m  assistant  director 
of  Nursing  Service  of  Eastern  Area  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  My  particular  section  of  the 
16  State  area  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  the  New  England  States  and  New  York, 
working  with  Red  Cross  Chapters  in  these 
States  and  Nursing  field  representatives  as- 
signed to  these  states  to  develop  programs. 
It's  fascinating  work  and  I can  truthfully 
say  that  the  experience  has  been  a most 
valuable  one.  More  and  more  I’m  thankful 
for  the  basic  training  and  philosophy  of 
nursing  and  service  given  to  me  by  M.G.H. 
and  its  wonderful  personnel.” 

Margaret  Heyse  is  an  Associate  Professor 
at  Wayne  University  College  of  Nursing 
in  Michigan.  She  bought  a house  in  one  of 
Detroit’s  suburbs,  where  she  enjoys  growing 
a vegetable  and  flower  garden.  Peg  wrote 
“Best  wishes  to  everyone.  If  anyone  should 
tour  out  this  way  I’d  love  to  have  you 
stop  for  a visit.”  Her  address  is  2140 
Cambridge,  Berkley,  Michigan. 

Elizabeth  Pierce  Matson  was  recovering 
from  a broken  ankle  but  managed  to  be 
with  us.  She  has  two  children  and  does  part- 
time  work  at  the  Richardson  House. 

Adrian  Fields  Williams  has  two  sons  and 
a daughter  Susan.  They  spend  each  summer 
at  their  summer  home  at  Lake  Baboosic, 
N.  H.  The  whole  family  are  skiing  fans, 
Susan  (3)  excluded  as  yet.  Their  home  is  in 
Wollaston,  Mass. 

Caroline  Singletary  came  all  the  way 
from  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  where  she  does 
private  duty.  She  and  Charlotte  Fyhr  Lewis 


stayed  at  the  Hotel  Slatler,  where  several 
of  us  went  to  chat  after  leaving  the  Hamp- 
shire Hou.se. 

Constance  Radford  Wadleigh  has  two 
.sons  Robert  (14)  and  Bruce  (2).  She  works 
part  time  in  Quincy  Hospital  as  night  Su- 
pervisor. 

Elizabeth  Smith  Hollidge  has  a son  Ted 
(51/2)  and  a daughter  (3).  Her  home  is  in 
Milton,  Mass. 

Elva  Sawyer  Proctor  also  lives  in  Milton, 
Mass,  and  has  a daughter  Jane  3 years  old. 

Elizabeth  Cull  Elkavich  has  a daughter 
Elizabeth  (12)  and  a son  Frank  (7).  She  is 
Industrial  Nurse  for  Stone  and  Webster. 

Received  a very  nice  letter  from  Virginia 
Kidder  Denton.  Her  husband  is  County 
Judge  at  pre.sent  but  was  elected  District 
Judge  and  will  take  over  his  new  duties 
in  January.  They  have  four  children. 
Tommy  (7),  Monica  (5),  James  Jr.  (21/2), 
and  Mary  Beth  (7  mos.).  Their  home  is  in 
Lubbock,  Texas.  Virginia  wrote  “Say  ‘hello’ 
to  folks  for  me  and  tell  them  if  they’re  ever 
down  in  Texas  look  me  up.” 

1938 

Dear  Secretary, 

Next  year,  1953,  will  mark  the  15th 
anniversary  of  my  graduation  from  M.G.H. 
It  is  not  too  soon  for  all  members  of  the 
class  to  start  thinking  about  it.  Class  news 
in  the  Quarterly  is  scarce  or  non-existent. 
Is  there  someone  in  the  class  in  Boston  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  over  the  plans  for 
the  reunion?  I’m  not  able  to  assume  full 
responsibility,  but  I should  be  very  happy 
to  assist  actively  anyone  who  will  take  over. 

West  Point  has  been  a very  pleasant 
station.  We  have  been  here  a little  more 
than  a year.  We  have  all  enjoyed  it.  Last 
winter  Joe  (my  husband)  and  I did  quite 
a bit  of  figure  skating.  Pat  (10)  and  Mike 
(9)  learned  to  skate  and  started  to  play  ice 
hockey.  We  have  had  many  guests,  both 
family  and  friends.  Now  with  the  football 
season  in  full  swing — we  have  weekend 
guests  expected  for  the  three  remaining 
home  games. 

Our  local  Women's  Club  is  large  and 
active,  sponsors  some  20  odd  activities,  and 
I’m  planning  to  be  active  in  the  Circulating 
Library  and  the  Advanced  Sewing  Course. 

Sincerely, 

Lucille  Theroux  Donohoe 
(Mrs.  Joseph  P.) 

1939 

Mrs.  Shelby  (Harriet  Spaulding)  Harring- 
ton has  given  birth  to  a baby  girl,  Ellen 
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Frances,  at  the  Richardson  House  on  Sept- 
ember 29. 

1940 

Rita  Conroy 

30  No.  Anderson  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  class  reunion  was  held  on  June  7, 
1952  at  the  hospital.  The  group  which  met 
at  four  o’clock  incluuded:  Mildred  Alfieri, 
Bette  Zolner,  Mary  Gilmore,  Hope  Moody, 
Mary  Goldthwaite,  Barbar  Jensen,  Irene 
Goodwin,  Josephine  Keanney,  Grace  Mc- 
Lellan,  Rita  Conroy,  Anna  Tinkham.  The 
group  toured  the  hospital  visiting  many 
wards  new  to  those  of  us  of  the  class  of 
1940.  Dinner  was  served  in  the  Nurses 
dining  room  by  the  dietary  staff  of  the 
hospital.  It  was  a delicious  meal  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all  of  those  attending. 
Letters  were  read  from  absentees  and  an 
informal  business  meeting  was  held.  Because 
of  the  difficulty  in  arranging  these  yearly 
meetings  it  was  suggested  that  we  skip  a 
year  and  meet  next  in  1954.  Hope  Harlow 
Moody  plans  to  join  her  husband,  who  is 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Germany,  sometime 
during  the  year.  Grace  McKenna  McLellan 
is  moving  to  Florida  where  her  husband  is 
transferring  his  business.  Let’s  hear  from 
more  members  of  the  class. 

B.  Carolyn  Dean,  Secretary 
82  Lancaster  Terrace 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Kay  Jarvis  Johnson  (Mrs.  Luther)  had  a 
very  short  visit  in  Boston.  I regret  to  say 
that  due  to  the  fact  that  I work  from  9-5 
and  that  her  hours  in  Boston  were  only 
during  that  time  I did  not  see  her.  She  did 
see  Miss  Lepper  and  Miss  Sleeper  and  was 
taken  on  a tour  of  M.G.H.  She  said  that 
it  looked  like  home  to  her!  The  rest  of 
her  time  East  was  spent  with  her  relatives 
in  Connecticut. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Kay  (and  indir- 
ectly of  her  relatives  in  Connecticut)  I 
received  a clipping  about  Constance  Jarvis 
who  works  as  a Nurse  in  the  “Employee 
Hosnital’’  of  G.  Fox  Department  Store, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  the  article 
Connie  and  her  co-workers  were  praised 
for  their  expert,  efficient  and  alwavs  cheerful 
attention  which  they  gave  the  Store  Em- 
ployees. It  sounds  as  though  Connie  must 
have  quite  a set-up  there.  In  1951  they 
treated  over  16,952  cases!  The  article  in- 
cluded pictures  of  Connie  and  she  has  not 
changed  one  bit. 

Olga  Andruskiw  and  I had  a gay  two 
weeks  in  Rockport.  We  attended  classes  in 


painting  under  the  expert  tutelage  of  the 
famous  Marine  Artist — Stanley  Woodward; 
raised  havoc  with  our  budget  by  parading 
through  all  the  lovely  shops  on  Cape  Ann 
and  very  often  buying  something  “just  be- 
cause— ’’;  and  ate  luscious  seafood.  When 
we  weren’t  sleeping  we  were  gabbing  or 
swimming,  but  always  having  fun. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ingersoll  (Patricia 
Bockes)  left  for  a five  week  vacation  in 
Europe  October  30.  I saw  Pat  briefly  at  a 
Birthday  party  for  my  niece  which  her  little 
girl  Ruth  attended.  At  that  time  she  was 
very  excited  about  the  trip  and  I trust  that 
they  had  a lovely  time.  I shall  report  more 
fully  on  this,  I hope,  next  time. 

I spent  the  weekend  of  October  12  visiting 
Marjory  Fowler  (Mrs.  M.  Vance)  Class  of 
’41.  They  moved  into  their  new  home  in 
Falls  Church,  Virginia  in  July.  Two  of 
their  three  children  are  in  school  this  year. 
Her  husband,  a Commander  in  the  Navy, 
is  now  working  in  the  Pentagon  in  Washing- 
ton. Her  address  is;  802  E.  Marshall  Street, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  and  they  expect  to  be 
there  for  three  years. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year 
to  Everyone! 

1941 

Mary  Sweeney  Chase 
Sec.  Sept.  Section 
275  Spring  Street 
Brockton,  Mass. 

I hope  you  all  had  a grand  summer  and 
now  let’s  hope  you  will  have  a little  more 
spare  time  to  keep  me  better  posted  on  your 
various  activities.  I’d  love  to  do  a good 
job  as  your  reporter  but  it  is  impossible 
unless  you  will  pass  on  your  news.  Ebba 
Rudine  Ray  sends  news  that  she  will  have 
an  assistant  school  nurse  this  year,  who  will 
take  over  the  elementary  schools  and  Ebba 
will  be  the  nurse  for  the  new  junior-senior 
high  school  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Wacker  (Marion  L.  Bancroft) 
announce  the  birth  of  their  fourth  child, 
Charles  Robert,  born  May  21,  1952.  A 
second  son  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pucko, 
Jr.  (Natalie  King)  born  April  2,  1952  and 
named  William  King.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington Porter  (Edith  Miles)  announce  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  Barbara  Ann  on  April 
14,  1952.  Gretchen  Miller  Case  writes  that 
Rita  Genna  Braden  lives  in  Maynard,  Mass, 
and  has  four  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant 
Lampson  (Marian  Clason)  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  son,  David  on  June  30, 
1952.  Marian’s  sister  met  Ann  McGuilli- 
cuddy  at  a party  in  Kansas  City  but  I still 
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do  not  have  her  address.  Does  the  first  of 
May  sound  like  a good  time  to  plan  for  a 
reunion  for  1953 — ? Let  me  know  so  that 
we  can  start  making  some  definite  plans. 

1942 

Lt.  Barbara  Munroe,  NC  USN 
Secretary  Sept.  Section 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

We  are  still  wondering  what  has  happened 
to  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1942!  There 
was  but  one  response  to  the  news  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Quarterly.  This  was  from  Alice 
Dempsey.  Alice  has  returned  to  Boston 
and  has  resumed  her  position  as  District 
Supervisor  with  the  V.N.A.  of  Boston.  She 
received  her  B.S.  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  last  August. 
While  in  Minneapolis,  Alice  saw  Earlene 
Nelson  VanSantvoord  several  times.  Earl- 
ene has  one  son  and  her  husband  teaches  in 
a boy’s  school.  Also  from  Alice  came  word 
that  Charlotte  O’Neil  is  now  employed  by 
the  Cardigan  Ski  Lodge  in  Bristol,  N.  H. 
and  that  Ethel  Davis  Garber  lives  with  her 
husband  and  two  daughters  in  Englewood, 
Colorado. 

1943 

Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch 
Secretary,  Eebruary  Section 
521  S.  Drexel 
Chicago  15,  111. 

Yours  truly  certainly  has  not  been  much 
of  a class  secretary,  and  all  I can  do  at 
this  time  is  apologize,  and  promise  to  try 
to  better  in  the  future.  The  thing  that  really 
made  me  get  down  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
next  Spring  is  just  around  the  corner  and 
that  means  our  tenth  anniversary  of  gradua- 
tion. I would  like  very  much  to  know 
if  you  are  in  favor  of  a class  reunion,  and 
if  so,  if  someone  living  in  the  Boston  area 
might  like  to  volunteer  to  arrange  things. 
If  you  would  rather  not  have  a reunion,  I 
thought  at  least  we  could  all  fill  out  ques- 
tionnaires, so  that  we  could  find  out  about 
each  other  once  again.  Then  we  could 
print  the  findings  in  June  Quarterly,  and 
that  is  the  next  best  to  a reunion.  So  how 
about  it?  Won’t  you  write  to  me,  and  let 
me  know  how  you  feel  about  it?  And 
above  all  let  me  have  your  addresses.  Right 
now  I know  the  whereabouts  of  only  a 
handful  of  you,  and  that  is  really  a shame. 
Now  for  a brief  summary  of  the  happenings 
here.  Hans  received  his  master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  a year  ago,  and 
has  been  teaching  sociology  in  two  schools 


of  nursing  in  the  city  last  year.  This  year 
he  plans  to  continue  his  teaching,  but  also 
will  spend  a good  deal  of  time  on  his  doc- 
tors dissertation.  He  spent  three  months  in 
the  army  this  last  summer,  and  is  very  happy 
to  be  a civilian  again.  Our  son  Larry  was 
born  in  June  1951,  and  now  expects  little 
sister  at  Xmas  time.  Despite  his  presence 
I continued  as  Nursing  Arts  Instructor  at 
St.  Luke’s  last  year,  and  had  someone  come 
in  to  take  care  of  him.  It  was  fairly  satis- 
factory while  he  was  small,  but  this  year  I 
decided  that  he  really  needs  his  mother 
around.  So  I sadly  gave  up  teaching  and 
changed  to  another  job  at  St.  Luke’s  which 
requires  much  less  time,  for  the  present, 
anyway.  I now  am  recruitment  counselor, 
spend  about  20  hours  a week  away  from 
home,  and  do  a good  deal  of  the  written 
work  and  reading  at  home.  This  way  I am 
still  making  a contribution  to  nursing,  and 
yet  feel  that  I am  giving  Larry  enough  time, 
too.  How  things  will  turn  out  after  the 
arrival  of  No.  2 I don’t  know,  but  I am  sure 
we’ll  manage  somehow.  Hans  is  an  ideal 
father  who  is  just  as  adept  at  changing  dia- 
pers and  singing  lullabies  as  I am.  So  that 
I am  by  no  means  overburdened.  Now, 
please  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  also  send 
in  any  addresses  you  may  have.  Every  little 
thing  helps,  and  with  our  combined  efforts 
we  will  get  together  yet,  I am  sure.  Have 
a wonderful  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year,  all  of  you,  and  write  as  soon  as  you 
can. 

1944 

Mrs.  John  R.  Sweeney 
Sec.  Sept.  Section 
1000  Village  Drive 
Syracuse,  New  York 

A Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year  to  one  and  all.  There  are  so  many 
classmates  from  whom  I would  like  to  get 
some  news.  Perhaps  the  New  Year  will 
bring  news  from  a much  larger  percent  of 
our  class.  The  Sweeneys  have  been  rather 
busy  this  fall  doing  a bit  of  traveling.  We 
took  two  weeks  vacation  in  September  and 
visited  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 
Since  our  vacation  we  have  visited  the 
Jamestown  Eurniture  Market  where  my 
husband  and  father-in-law  buy  furniture  for 
their  Wayside  Furniture  Store.  I am  still 
working  for  the  Health  Department  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  John  and  I spent  a very 
enjoyable  evening  with  Martha  and  Sam 
and  we  did  get  a peek  at  their  four  lovely 
children.  The  McCains  also  spent  some 
time  in  Boston  visiting  Martha’s  family. 
On  August  24  a small  class  reunion  was  held 
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at  Mary  Conroy  Cargill’s  home.  All  the 
husbands  and  children  attending  had  a 
grand  time  too.  Martha  sent  me  all  the 
particulars  about  who  was  there.  Puddy 
Andrews  was  looking  very  well  and  is  now 
doing  Public  Health  Nursing.  Mary  Sulli- 
van McNichols  and  husband  and  three 
lovely  daughters  were  there  and  added  to 
the  fun.  Rita  Collins  Crowley,  Ted  and 
Carol  came.  Rita’s  children  are  very  cute 
and  all  glad  to  be  back  in  the  States  again. 
Ed  had  just  left  for  his  year  in  Spain.  Rita 
and  children  are  living  with  the  Collins’  in 
Winchester.  Pat  Batchelder  Crowley  and 
husband  and  one  son  also  attended.  Pat 
hasn’t  changed  a bit.  Mary  Conroy  Cargill, 
Phil  and  two  adorable  sons  were  the  perfect 
hosts.  Their  home  is  lovely.  A very  nice 
dinner  was  served  by  Mary  and  enjoyed  by 
everyone.  Miss  Bowen,  one  of  our  former 
instructors  at  M.G.H.  during  student  days 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  old  gang  again.  She 
teaches  at  B.  U.  now.  The  McCains  and 
four  children  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  them- 
selves and  the  weather  was  perfect.  Had  a 
post  card  from  Anne  LaVigne  during  the 
summer.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  West 
Coast,  I presume  by  car.  Let’s  hear  more 
about  your  trip  Anne.  Congrtatulations 
and  best  wishes  to  our  new  Alumnae  Sec- 
retary Alice  Howell  Friedman. 

1945 

Mary  Scanlon  Scavotto 
September  1945 
320  Vermont  St. 

West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Greetings  from  your  scribe  and  welcome 
home  from  your  various  vacations.  The 
contents  of  the  mail  bag  has  been  in- 
creasing surely  and  encouragingly;  and  I 
am  optimistic  enough  to  think  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  now  that  you  are  all 
settled  down  again. 

From  Denver,  Colo,  comes  an  announce- 
ment of  Beatrice  Britton’s  marriage  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Ely  Taplin  on  Sept.  20,  1952.  Her 
new  “at  home’’  address  is  901  Sherman 
St.,  Apt.  520,  Denver,  Colorado.  Our  best 
wishes  for  your  happiness,  Bea. 

Another  change  of  address  comes  from 
Beverly  Nichols  Martinsen  and  that  is  40 
Country  Club  Rd.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Between  keeping  house  in  her  new  four 
room  home  and  working  at  the  Hartford 
Hospital,  Nicky  remains  very  busy.  How- 
ever, she  did  manage  a restful  vacation  this 
summer  at  Ellsworth,  Maine. 

I gathered  from  a recent  note  from  Sonia 
Wisotsky  Lings  that  she  keeps  as  active  as 


ever.  Her  husband,  John,  recently  com- 
pleted a residency  in  anesthesia  at  the  Pratt 
Diagnostic  Hospital  and  is  now  at  the  God- 
dard Hospital  in  Brockton,  Mass,  as  Chief 
Anesthetist.  Sonia  passed  along  the  glad 
tidings  from  Evelyn  Wafer,  who  had  a baby 
girl  in  August.  (Does  anyone  have  any 
more  information  on  Evie  for  the  records? 
Married  name?  Address?  Would  appreciate 
having  it.) 

Mary  Foss  Murphy  seems  to  hold  top 
honors  for  the  largest  family  of  our  section 
of  the  class  with  five  youngsters.  (If  I’m 
wrong  on  this,  please  correct  me.)  Her 
husband.  Bob,  is  stationed  at  Otis  Field 
on  Cape  Cod  and  her  most  recent  address 
was  496  South  St.,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Dotty  Gawthrop  Elliott  and  Maude  Gritz- 
macher  Dugan  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
unbounded  energy.  Both  girls  have  chosen 
to  work  off  their  excess  ambition  by  nursing 
partime  on  weekends  at  local  hospitals. 

Conditions  being  what  they  are,  I imagine 
the  hospitals  are  overjoyed  to  have  them. 
Dotty  works  the  night  shift  at  the  hospital 
in  Norwood,  Mass,  and  Maude  works  in  a 
new  hospital  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  More 
power  to  you  girls! 

Pat  Finn  Murphy  reports  that  Mary  Fitz- 
gerald is  working  at  M.G.H.  in  the  X-Ray 
Dept.  Also,  that  Norma  Goff  Malmstrom 
had  her  third  child,  first  girl,  last  January. 
We’re  a little  late  with  this  announcement, 
but  our  congratulations  are  no  less  hearty 
for  it,  Norma. 

Other  new  arrivals  deserving  mention  at 
this  time  include  Linda  Louise  Hartwell, 
born  June  1952  to  Fred  and  Ginny  Ross 
Hartwell:  and  Thomas  Waitman  Morgan, 
Jr.,  born  August  1952,  to  Dorothy  Dayton 
Morgan  and  hubby,  Tom. 

Dotty  sends  word  that  Tom  finished  his 
surgical  residency  in  July  and  is  presently 
engaged  in  group  practice  at  the  Holzer 
Clinic.  Their  new  address  is  613  North 
2nd  Ave.,  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  your  last  move  for  awhile.  Dotty. 
Sounds  like  you’ve  had  a busy  summer! 

In  a chat  with  Evelyn  “Brownie’’  Brew- 
ster, I discovered  she  had  spent  a pleasant 
vacation  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  this  sum- 
mer, sporting  around  in  her  newly  acquired 
convertible — far  from  the  toiling  of  the 
Mass.  E.  & Ear  Operating  Room. 

As  for  Yours  Truly  and  family,  we  very 
happily  observed  Shove’s  discharge  from 
the  Army  Dental  Corps  on  July  30.  We 
celebrated  with  a two-week  vacation  in 
Rochester,  N.  H.  and  tapped  it  off  by 
purchasing  our  new  summer  camp  on  a 
small  pond  in  North  Berwick,  Maine.  Now 
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how  many  of  our  alumnae  live  in  that  vi- 
cinity so  we  can  plan  to  do  a little  visiting 
together  next  summer?  I’d  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  and  all  such  parties. 

Thanks  again  for  your  cooperation  in 
gathering  and  forwarding  the  news,  girls. 
It’s  fun  to  pass  it  along  to  our  eager  readers 
when  you  give  me  so  much  to  write  about. 
Hope  you  all  have  a very  pleasant  holiday 
season. 

1945 

Theresa  M.  Dearborn,  Secretary 
February  Section 
68  Kingsbury  Street 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  note  the  change  in  address!  I 
missed  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  as  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  and 
work  involved  in  selling  a house,  moving 
long  distance  from  Chicago  to  Needham, 
and  taking  the  trip  by  car  with  my  husband, 
two  children,  and  our  cat.  Still  trying  to 
get  settled  in  our  new  home  but  find  it 
pretty  slow  work. 

Marian  Waterhouse  came  home  from 
Germany  in  June,  and  spent  her  month’s 
leave  with  her  Mom  and  Dad  on  a motor 
trip  to  California.  Marian  is  stationed  now 
at  Fort  Devens,  and  enjoys  looking  up  her 
old  friends.  We  have  had  fun  looking  over 
her  pictures  taken  overseas,  but  most  of  all 
enjoy  reminiscing  about  MGH  days. 

Muriel  Breault  is  in  Chicago  teaching 
Practical  Nursing.  Could  anyone  send  the 
address?  Jean  Ridgeway  Tienken  is  now  in 
Africa  with  her  husband  and  two  children. 
Her  address  is:  American  Counselor  Gen- 
eral, Lourenco  Narques,  Mosambique,  Afri- 
ca. 25  cents  postage  required  for  her  letters. 
Hope  she  gets  lots  of  them  now,  from  class- 
mates and  friends. 

Rita  Trottier  is  in  Bradford,  and  Marion 
and  I hope  to  go  visiting  soon.  Also,  Lois 
Borden  Breen  called  me  one  morning,  and 
wanted  to  come  to  visit  her  in  South  Acton. 
Her  son  is  now  in  the  second  grade. 

Ott  Allard  Guerrera  has  a son,  Frank 
Carlton,  born  July  17,  1952.  Now  with  four, 
Ott  really  has  no  time  to  spare,  but  still 
took  time  to  drop  me  a line.  Her  husband 
Frank  is  ill  and  in  the  hospital  this  summer. 
I do  hope  all  is  well  now  and  going 
smoothly  again. 

Wishing  everyone  the  happiest  of  holiday 
seasons. 


Too  many  people  don’t  care  what  happens 
so  long  as  it  doesn’t  happen  to  them. — Wm. 
Howard  Taft 


1946 

Jeanne  Mercer  Jefferies,  Sec’ty. 

September  Section 

1272  Genesee  Avenue 

Mayfield  Hts.  (Cleveland)  24,  Ohio 

Hi  there!  Sorry  to  have  mised  you  in 
the  September  issue.  At  the  time  the  report 
was  due  in  the  Alumnae  Office  I was  mid- 
way between  a vacation  to  New  Hampshire 
and  one  in  Virginia.  Things  were  pretty 
hectic  for  a while  and  my  secretarial  respon- 
sibilities completely  slipped  my  mind.  So 
much  for  excuses.  As  a matter  of  fact,  to 
date,  I am  missing  said  September  issue. 
Maybe  I’m  over  anxious  for  it  to  arrive  but 
I hope  they  haven’t  forgotten  about  me. 
Here’s  hoping. 

Way  back  on  April  17  I received  a nice 
note  from  Earleane  Webber  Westcott,  ad- 
dress this  time:  4 Freemont  Street,  Sanford, 
Maine.  She  said  that  my  questionnaire  ar- 
rived on  the  very  day  they  were  moving. 
Hope  I have  the  new  address,  not  the  i.  d 
one.  Anyway,  Earlene  has  two  little  gills, 
age  four  and  two,  and  finds  : me  to  do  part- 
time  Public  Health  Nursing.  Sht  passed 
along  Tess  Wynne  Flynn’s  address  for  those 
of  you  who  don’t  have  it — 24  Travis  Road, 
Holliston,  Mass. 

Then  on  April  18  Mary  Jesse  Wording- 
ham’s  letter  arrived.  She  also  has  two  girls 
and  does  part-time  nursing  in  Maternity 
at  Genesee  Hospital  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Incidentally,  Mary’s  address  is:  162  Scio 

St.,  Rochester  5,  New  York.  She  added  a 
post-script  which  read:  “We’re  plugging  for 
a farm.’’  Lots  of  luck,  Jesse. 

During  that  New  Hampshire  vacation  of 
mine,  I drove  down  to  Gloucester,  Mass, 
one  day  to  visit  Alicia  Karvellas  Dench  and 
what  a time  we  had  together.  Honestly, 
our  mouths  were  going  every  minute!  Alicia 
works  several  nights  a week  at  the  Addison 
Gilbert  Hospital  there.  How  I envy  her!  If 
I could  only  find  someone  to  take  care  of 
my  children  for  me  for  a few  days.  Have 
done  quite  a bit  of  looking  on  that  score. 
We  live  too  far  from  the  hospital  for  me  to 
consider  evening  duty.  Anyway,  Alicia  has 
moved  to  another  house  in  the  same  housing 
project  but  I have  lost  that  new  address. 
Please  write,  Karvie,  so  / can  write  to  you. 
After  my  visit  there  I went  up  to  Boston 
and  stopped  in  to  see  Betty  Jobin  Poulin. 
Had  a nice  chat  with  her.  I tried  in  vain  to 
get  her  to  come  to  Ohio  and  visit  me. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I read  an  account 
in  the  newspaper  of  Beatrice  Britton’s  marri- 
age to  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Taplin  of  this  city. 
I believe  the  wedding  took  place  in  Denver, 
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Colorado.  The  Sunday  paper  here  printed 
a lovely  picture  of  Bea  in  her  gown.  I tried 
to  get  in  touch  with  her  when  they  were 
back  in  town  but  was  unable  to  locate  her. 

Speaking  of  weddings,  I received  an  in- 
vitation to  Carolyn  Wight’s  wedding  which 
took  place  on  August  23,  1952.  She  is  now 
Mrs.  Stafford  H.  Cassell.  Let  me  know 
your  new  address,  Wighty. 

Dorothea  Shattuck  Jeffery,  15  Hersam 
Street,  Stoneham,  Mass.,  sent  along  several 
addresses  of  our  classmates  when  she  re- 
turned her  questionnaire: 

Jackie  Dwyer  Hossfield,  87  Carpenter  Rd., 
Walpole,  Mass. 

Shirley  Battles  Hall,  118  Highland  Ave., 
Needham,  Mass. 

Marie  Vangel  Peters,  80  Wood  Ave., 
Mattapan,  Mass. 

Margaret  Perkins  Hayes,  somewhere  in 
Westhampton,  Mass. 

Thanks,  Dorothea.  After  Dottie  graduated 
she  did  work  for  Dr.  Joplin,  was  a summer 
camp  nurse  in  1948,  nursed  at  Winchester 
Hospital  and  then  at  Lynn  Hospital.  Some- 
where in  that  busy  career  she  took  time  out 
to  get  married  and  is  now  the  mother  of 
two  sons.  Her  husband  is  an  Episcopal 
minister. 

Well,  my  blood-shot  eyes  (induced  by 
viewing  television)  won’t  permit  me  to  last 
much  longer  at  this  so  I shall  sign  off. 
That’s  all  the  news  I have  anyway.  Please 
let  me  hear  from  you  all  real  soon,  whether 
your  name  has  appeared  recently  in  the 
QUARTERLY  or  not.  A lot  can  happen 
between  reports  especially  when  this  sec- 
retary misses  a whole  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. Since  this  chatter  will  appear  in 
the  December  issue,  a very  Merry  Chistmas 
to  you  all  from  me  as  I sit  here  writing  this 
in  October! 

Janet  Erench  Gilson 
Sec.  July  Section 
5747  Oxholm  Street 
Long  Beach  8,  Calif. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you  all!  Another 
year  has  come  and  gone  and  finds  the  July 
section  1946  well  scattered  doesn’t  it.  These 
little  chats  by  means  of  the  Quarterly  do 
help  so  much  to  keep  us  posted  on  the 
doing  of  all  of  us.  Why  not  make  a New 
Year’s  resolution  to  drop  me  a card  with 
news  of  yourself  or  anyone  else  that  you 
know  of?  Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
Hope  Morse  Wallingford  and  Robert  on  the 
birth  of  a son  Stephen  on  August  5th.  I 
received  letters  from  Mary  Eleming  Moore 
and  Jinny  Raymond  Schwartz  too  late  for 
mention  in  the  last  Quarterly.  Mary  Moore 


(Mrs.  James  P.  O.  Box  1549,  Orlando,  Flor- 
ida) writes  that  she  and  Jim  have  been 
living  in  Orlando  since  June.  Jim  finished 
school  on  December  1st  1952  and  is  working 
at  radio  station  WORZ  in  Orlando.  He  likes 
the  work  very  much,  but  expects  to  change 
over  to  television  engineering  in  the  near 
future.  Jinny  Schwartz  (P.  O.  Box  983, 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico)  writes  that  things 
are  fine  with  them.  Their  youngest  child 
Janet,  one  year  old  last  August  was  quite 
sick  several  times  during  the  past  year  but 
seems  to  be  on  the  way  to  health  now.  We 
surely  hope  so.  Jinny.  Skip  has  left  the 
Harvard  group  and  is  working  for  Douglas 
Aircraft  Corp.  at  White  Sands,  New  Mexico 
now.  Charlotte  Clark  spent  a wonderful 
vacation  in  Galerys,  New  Mexico,  where 
she  visited  Maryola  Warren  Bulyvich  (Mrs. 
J.  M.  208‘/2  Maloney  Ave.)  Ola  has  a 
daughter  Bea,  three  years  old.  Clarkie  also 
visited  with  Calista  Robie  Ishra  (Mrs. 
Charles).  “Sis”  has  a little  daughter  Bev- 
erly, four  years  old.  As  for  yours  truly, 
I had  a lovely  visit  this  summer  in  San 
Francisco  with  Sylvia  Wisotsky  White.  We 
had  quite  a gab  fest  and  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  Syl.  She  was  expecting  her  first  baby 
in  October,  but  to  date  no  further  news. 
I have  a new  address  for  Jean  Finlay 
Rogers.  It  is  11  Cloverdale  Street,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  I have,  to  date,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  but  eight  of  our  class. 
Can  anyone  supply  the  missing  ones?  They 
are  Betty  Jane  Cassidy,  Edith  Celley,  Paul- 
ine Douglas,  Elizabeth  Hartford,  Allene 
Hiller,  Mary  Kewer  Monroe,  Anna  Law- 
rence, and  Phyllis  Ward  Robinson.  I hope 
to  hear  from  lots  more  of  you  in  1953. 

Dorothy  Harrington  of  Wendell,  Mass., 
has  recently  been  appointed  a visiting  nurse 
at  Amherst,  Mass.  She  began  her  new 
duties  on  Sept.  16. 

Evelyn  Willard  Russell 
Secretary  February  Section 
32  River  Road 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

This  time  I have  absolutely  no  news  at 
all,  except  that  at  the  last  minute — Helen 
Fitzgerald  Hawe,  Captain,  ANC;  sent  her 
questionnaire  back.  She  is  now  stationed 
at  Fort  Devens,  but  expects  to  be  discharged 
in  December.  Helen  spent  four  years  in 
Germany  where  she  met  and  married  Major 
Donald  Hawe;  they  are  both  stationed  at 
the  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Devens.  Kathy 
Yetman  (Sept.  46)  had  another  spinal 
fusion  at  the  New  York  Hospital.  She  is 
working  for  American  Cyanimid  in  New 
York  City.  Jackie  Dwyer  Hossfield  (Sept. 
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1946)  now  has  two  boys  and  I think  they 
live  in  Norwood,  Mass.  Lee  Hiller  (July 
1946)  is  married  and  living  in  Foxboro, 
where  her  husband  Bruce  has  a printing 
plant.  I don’t  know  her  marriage  name,  but 
I heard  that  she  has  a new  baby.  Thai’s  all 
for  this  issue  but  please  send  me  any 
news  that  you  may  have.  Merry  Christmas. 

1947 

Rena  Scanlan  Bower 
29  Wilson  Park 
Brighton,  35,  Mass. 

May  I wish  you  all  a very  happy  holiday 
season.  How  the  months  and  years  do  go 
by.  It  doesn’t  seem  that  it  could  be  five 
years  since  we  were  all  collected  together 
in  the  shadows  of  the  White  Building,  Bull- 
finch, etc.  Now  we  are  scattered  all  over 
the  U.  S.  I find,  in  trying  to  track  you  girls 
down.  In  September  I made  several  trips 
to  the  O.P.D.  with  my  oldest  boy,  and  lo 
and  behold  there  was  Alice  Jodice  the  effi- 
cient head  nurse  of  the  Surgical  Clinic  we 
attended.  We  also  saw  Cecile  Littlefield  at 
E.W.  Front  Desk  where  Clay  had  his  pre- 
op exam  and  tests.  All’s  well  now  so  trips 
to  the  M.G.H.  are  over.  On  July  22  Shirley 
Donnelly  had  a baby  daughter  named  Kath- 
leen Mary.  In  September  Shirley  had  a 
baby  shower  for  “Diz”  Cotter.  Yours  truly 
missed  the  shower  suffering  from  baby-sitter 
difficulty.  Those  who  did  get  there  were: 
Mary  Gardner,  Cecile  Littlefield,  Mary 
Murphy,  Pat  Bailey  and  June  Haywood.  Jan 
Flaherty  also  missed  the  gala  occasion.  She 
was  on  Vincent  Memorial  3,  recovering 
from  an  appendectomy.  In  the  early  part 
of  August  I enjoyed  a visit  from  Dotty 
Perry  Curran  and  her  17  month  old 
daughter,  Patricia.  Dotty  was  here  in  Bos- 
ton vacationing  with  her  in-laws  at  the 
time.  Dotty’s  address  is:  Codrington  Apts., 
Apt.  25A,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.  Ther- 


ese  Regan  drove  them  over  to  see  me,  she 
was  here  in  Boston  just  for  the  day.  Therese 
is  now  working  as  an  O.R.  nurse  at  the 
Morton  Hospital  on  the  3-11  shift.  That’s 
the  hospital  in  Taunton,  where  she  is  await- 
ing Tommy’s  return  from  overseas,  and  the 
offspring  that  is  in  the  offing.  I’ve  had  a 
very  nice  newsy  letter  from  Marcia  Jones 
Barkey,  her  address  is  372  N.  Boyle  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  She  says  “In  August,  1951, 
a son  David  Alan  arrived  so  I was  at  home 
until  Joe’s  graduation  in  June,  1952.  Joe 
is  now  interning  at  St.  Louis  City  Hospital. 
I am  working  part-time  at  the  St.  Louis 
Health  Institute.  This  is  a group  of  clinics 
maintained  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Teamster’s 
Union  for  union  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies. It  is  a very  interesting — and  fairly 
easy  job.  Marcia  says  she’d  love  to  hear 
from  her  fellow  classmates,  and  may  be 
east  next  summer.  Here’s  hoping  we  shall 
see  her  then.  Pauli  Frost  has  gone  back  to 
Arizona.  Connie  LeClaire  Solari  is  now  in 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.  Helen  Asiala  is  also  in 
New  York.  After  graduating  in  June  Helen 
took  a position  as  Public  Health  Nurse  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City.  Sorry  I have 
no  addresses  for  these  people.  Elaine  Canell 
has  just  recently  moved  to  a new  apartment, 
more  room  for  active  Linda.  Elaine’s  new 
address  is  290  Summit  Ave.,  Brighton  35, 
Mass.  Please  girls  drop  a post  card  or  note 
with  your  correct  names  and  addresses  and 
information  about  what  you  are  doing.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  hear  about  you.  I need 
this  help  before,  ahem!  I can  adequately 
perform  my  duty. 

1948 

Patricia  Clemente,  Sec’ty 
February  Section 
55  Holly  Hill  Circle 
South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

I’m  sorry  that  I am  always  apologizing 
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for  missing  issues,  but  maybe  if  you  girls 
would  write  me  occasionally  I would  have 
some  incentive  to  write  in  news. 

Birth  announcements  seem  to  be  all  the 
news  I have  to  offer.  Marian  Martell  Dzu- 
gan  and  Walt  had  a son,  Mark  Walter,  on 
April  thirtieth.  May  seventh  saw  the  arrival 
of  Toinette  Helen  Fontrier,  Mary  Geiser 
Fontrier’s  second  daughter,  while  Irene  Nie- 
dospal  Curmi  also  had  a girl,  Therese  Helen, 
on  May  twenty-sixth.  Mary  Jane  Shortlidge 
MacKinnon  presented  Ian  with  a second 
son,  Bruce  Ian,  on  June  ninth. 

I have  a new  address  for  Arlene  Wink 
McNamara — Perdido  Heights,  Cottage  5, 
Star  Route,  Box  65,  Myrtle  Grove,  Pensa- 
cola, Florida.  Her  cottage  is  right  on  the 
beach  and  I envy  her  being  able  to  jump 
into  the  ocean  whenever  she  wishes.  Winkie 
writes  that  Margaret  Murphy  was  married 
June  twentieth,  but  I have  no  details. 

As  for  myself.  Holly  manages  to  keep  me 
busy,  and  I plan  to  be  even  busier  after 
the  first  of  February  when  her  brother  or 
sister  is  due. 

Have  a Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year  everyone. 

Lt.  Gladys  R.  Miller,  on  duty  with  the 
Army  Air  Force,  was  married  to  Staff  Sgt. 
Phil  H.  Edie,  also  of  the  Air  Force,  at 
West  Medford  Congregational  Church  on 
October  7.  Edie  is  a graduate  of  Western 
Illinois  College  and  is  a physiotherapist  in 
the  Air  Force. 

1949 

Sfc.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wilson  (Mrs. 
Wilson  is  the  former  Caroline  M.  Cook) 
were  presented  with  a daughter  on  Septem- 
ber 12  at  the  U.  S.  Hospital,  Ladd  Air  Force 
Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  The  new  arrival 
has  been  christened,  Cynthia  Margaret 
Wilson. 

Mary  A.  Morrison,  of  Cambridge,  was 
united  in  marriage  at  St.  Mary’s  of  the 
Annunciation  Church,  Cambridge  with 
Warren  R.  Gregory  of  Bush  Prairie,  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Gregory  is  a sales  engineer 
employed  by  the  Joslyn  Electric  Company 
covering  the  firm’s  Kansas  territory. 

Barbara  R.  McCann 
6419  Eairfax  Road 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Congratulations  to  Podee  (Jacobs)  Hop- 
kins and  Stewart  on  the  birth  of  their  second 
daughter,  Heidi  Diane  on  July  29. 

Also  to  Shirley  (Gordon)  Keller  and 
Dick  on  the  birth  of  their  second  son,  Rich- 
ard Gordon  on  August  21. 


And  to  Jackie  (Auger)  Brown  and  Milton 
on  the  birth  of  their  first  son  in  June.  Had 
a very  nice  letter  from  Jackie  but  unfor- 
tunately, 1 have  lost  her  address. 

Peggy  Connors  became  Mrs.  Gerard 
Bernier  on  October  18  at  Gardner,  Mass. 
Best  wishes  for  future  happiness. 

Nancy  DiMattia  has  planned  wedding 
bells  for  October  25. 

Was  very  glad  to  hear  from  Phyllis 
(Haydon)  McCain.  She  and  her  husband 
(Don)  are  living  in  Baltimore,  Maryland 
at  present. 

Barbie  (Roser)  Manoni  wrote  that  she 
went  to  Emilie  Swierad’s  lovely  wedding. 
Also  saw  Jean  Chiron  and  Clara  (Skowyra) 
Sellon. 

We  hear  that  Kit  Weare’s  birthday  pres- 
ent is  going  to  sparkle  on  third  finger,  left 
hand.  Congratulations,  Kit. 

The  Stork  has  gone  to  Newfoundland  to 
visit  Kaye  (Kennedy)  Kelly  and  Bob.  Kaye 
writes  that  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  travel 
after  the  birth  of  their  baby,  she  will  come 
home  for  a visit. 

As  for  us,  our  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Margaret,  was  born  on  September  25.  Don 
is  now  out  of  the  Army  and  as  of  November 
1,  we  will  be  living  in  Philadelphia.  He  will 
be  working  in  the  Department  of  Physio- 
logy, teaching  Endocrinology  and  doing  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Penn.  Medical 
School.  I do  not  know  our  new  address  at 
this  writing  but  as  soon  as  I do,  you’ll  all 
hear  from  me.  Merry,  merry,  Christmas  to 
you  and  yours. 

1950 

Jane  and  June  Scheiderer 
September,  1952 
308  Pine  St. 

Forestville,  Conn. 

Thanks,  Class,  for  responding  with  so 
much  news.  We  have  heard  from  most  of 
our  class,  but  we  would  like  some  news  of: 
Mavis  Pox  MacDonald,  Pat  Briggs  Mat- 
hews,, and  Norma  Wright  Clark;  married 
names  of  Tillie  Pestana  and  Chelsea  Silva- 
bans;  also  the  addresses  of  Chelo  Arias 
Ridings,  Marcia  Coppleman  Cudlitz,  Joanne 
Dionne  Smith,  and  Marge  Brown  Beeler. 

Early  in  October  we  met  Mary  Ann  Greg- 
ory (Mrs.  Norton  Chulgren)  at  her  in-laws 
in  West  Hartford,  Conn.  Greg  is  doing 
public  health  work  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  her 
husband  is  stationed  in  Pa.  She  tells  us  that 
fourteen  of  the  sixteen  in  her  February, 
1950  section  are  engaged  or  married.  Lyd 
Bell  Michel  and  Larry  with  their  son  are 
living  in  Paris.  Juanita  Dube  and  Ruth  Yell- 
and  are  in  the  service. 
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According  to  present  statistics,  50%  of 
our  class  are  married.  Wedding  bells  are 
still  ringing,  and  among  the  latest  for:  Lucy 
Rich  and  Philip  Keohan  on  Aug.  4;  Audrey 
Olesen  and  James  F.  Reardon  on  Sept.  1; 
Helen  Plata  and  J.  Grabowski  on  Sept.  27; 
Janet  Snowman  and  Jack  Duncan  on  Oct. 
18;  and  Ginny  Kelly  and  Bill  Carty  on  Oct. 
18,  too. 

Here's  what  we  have  learned  from  the 
stork;  Ricky  Stephen,  a boy,  William  James, 
Jr.  on  2/25/51;  Betty  Fifield  Marotta,  a 
boy.  Tommy  on  7/29/51;  Norma  Brisson 
Jarosz,  a boy,  Vincent  Michael  on  9/29/51; 
and  Audrey  Tillotson  Bishop,  a boy,  War- 
ren, Jr.  on  11/14/51.  Also,  for  Norma 
Wright  Clark,  a boy;  Marica  Cudlitz,  also 
a boy;  Barb  Withim  Mahoney,  a boy,  Kevin 
Paul  on  6/17/52;  in  July,  a boy,  Richard, 
Jr.  for  Marge  Beeler,  and  a girl,  Pauline 
Consuelo  for  Chelo  Ridings;  and  on 
8/28/52  a girl,  Joanne  Catherine,  for  Marie 
Matthews  Bagley,  and  another  boy,  Gary 
Francis,  for  Ricky  Stephen. 

Someone  of  our  class  complained  about 
the  little  news  from  the  married  half  of  the 
class,  so — 

Dot  Berry  Scheinfeldt  is  doing  private 
duty.  Her  husband  is  a twenty  year  man  in 
the  Navy  with  six  more  years  to  go.  They 
have  a red  headed  son  and  another  on  the 
way.  148  Elm  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Barb  Withim  Mahoney  is  housewife  and 
mother,  at  117  Pleasant  St.,  Stoughton, 
Mass.  Her  husband,  John  F.  Jr.,  is  a clerk 
in  a foodstore. 

Mrs.  Russell  A.  Gray  (Sally  Smith)  is  at 
the  University  of  Maine,  where  her  husband 
is  studying  for  an  engineering  degree.  Sally 
works  in  the  infirmary.  Their  address:  Apt. 
180,  South  Apt.,  University  of  Me.,  Orono, 
Me. 

Mrs.  Taylor  Roth  (Alice  Notz)  may  be 
reached  at  2 North  Main  St.,  North  Graf- 
ton, Mass.  Her  husband  is  a third  year 
theological  student  at  Andover-Newton 
Theol.  School,  and  minister  at  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  in  N.  Grafton. 

Marie  M.  Bagley  is  doing  partime  nurs- 
ing, as  well  as  being  housewife  and  mother 
at  45  Lexington  St.,  E.  Boston,  Mass.  Dick 
is  an  apprentice  printer. 

Ginny  Kelly  Carty  wrote  in  September 
when  she  had  returned  to  Truesdale  Hospi- 
tal as  head  nurse  in  a general  ward.  For 
the  past  year  and  a half  she  was  a private 
scrub  nurse  for  an  Obs.  and  Gyn.  man. 
Your  new  address,  Ginny? 

Betty  F.  Marotta  is  working  3-11  on  mat- 
ernity at  South  Side  Hospital  in  Bay  Shore, 
N.  Y.  Frank  is  a precision  grinder.  Their 


address:  137  Wilson  Blvd.,  Islip  Manor, 

N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Jarosz  (Norma 
Brisson)  are  living  at  15  Grape  St.,  New- 
market, N.  H. 

Carolyn  Kilmer  became  a bride  in  June. 
Her  intern  husband,  John  Trotter,  is  at 
Emery  University  Hospital,  Emery,  Ga. 
Carolyn  is  working  on  GU  floor.  Their 
address:  1228  Oxford  Rd.,  N.  E.  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Lucy  Rich  Keohan  wrote  in  Sept,  when 
she  was  living  with  her  in-laws  at  39  Irwing- 
ton  Rd.,  Medford,  Mass.  Phil  was  trans- 
ferred from  Port  Devens  to  a camp  in 
Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.  Any  change  of  ad- 
dress yet? 

Chelo  Arias  Ridings  wrote  a newsy  card 
from  Boston.  She  wrote  that  Claire  Balm- 
forth  Cate  was  finishing  her  course  at 
Boston  College;  that  Pat  Briggs  Mathews 
was  still  in  Panama;  that  Connie  Harrison 
is  nursing  in  Bermuda  (King  Edward  Hos- 
pital); and  that  Liz  Jones  is  evening  super- 
visor at  M.G.H. 

Lock  Eve  Wiley’s  address:  405  N.  9th  St., 
Lawton,  Okla. 

Now  for  some  news  from  some  of  the 
other  50%  of  the  class. 

Flo  Nagao  wrote  a nice,  long  letter  from 
Hilo  Memorial  Hospital,  994  Waianuenue 
Ave.,  Hilo,  Hawaii.  She  is  doing  Obs  Staff 
duty.  She  hopes  to  take  a public  health 
course  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  Sept., 
1953.  She  said  she  was  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  by  plane  from  home  in  Honolulu.  For 
six  months  she  worked  at  a sugar  plantation 
hospital,  doing  various  nursing  duties.  Kwai 
Chang  also  is  in  Hawaii  (645  Twinview  Dr., 
Honolulu).  She  is  OR  nurse  at  Queen’s 
Hospital.  Flo  says  that  she  misses  the 
General  and  would  love  to  hear  from  you 
(even  our  postcard  arrived  there,  after 
awhile) . 

Mary  Ann  Melzer  is  working  in  the  Emer- 
gency clinic  at  Emery  Univ.  Hosp.  Her 
address  is  1450  Rock  Springs  Terr.,  N.  E. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charlotte  Hardy  (14)  Lesley  Ave.,  Som- 
erville, Mass.)  is  private  nurse  for  Dr. 
Schepers,  chief  of  Retina  Service  at  the 
Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  She  hopes 
to  be  married  next  fall. 

Claire  Griffin  surprised  us  with  her 
card,  for  she  is  now  an  airline  hostess  for 
TWA.  In  Sept.,  she  was  headed  for  Kansas 
City. 

Jan  Snowman  Duncan  wrote  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  O’Brien  (Lou  Ann  McKenzie) 's 
new  home  is  on  Caroline  St.,  Latham, 
N.  Y.:  that  Chelsea  Silvabans  is  living  with 
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her  in-laws  in  Bangor  while  Lee  is  taking 
a three  month  course  in  Alabama. 

Ida  Carnell  wrote  from  Box  886;  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  She  is  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Mental 
and  Nervous  Diseases  and  also  assists  in  the 
OR.  Isn’t  our  class  spread  out? 

We  saw  Lou  Miolene  and  Ellie  Burns  at 
Aud  Olesen’s  wedding.  All  three  are  nursing 
at  Grace-New  Haven  Hospital.  Lou’s  ad- 
dress is  6 Concord  St.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Ellie  is  at  810  Howard  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reardon  are  at  124 
Hallock  Ave.,  New  Haven.  We  also  ob- 
tained June  Ford  Thibeault’s  address;  100 
School  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

We  met  some  of  the  folks  at  M.G.H.,  too, 
in  August.  Dot  Santos  and  Ellie  Mesquita 
are  living  with  Mary  Murray  at  119  Charles 
St.  Mary  is  still  working  at  McLean. 

Rach  Brown  was  thinking  of  joining  her 
sister  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  October. 
Betty  Brousseau  was  undecided  about  future 
plans. 

Helen  Tighe  (70  Philips  St.,  Boston)  fin- 
i ishes  her  public  health  course  and  gets  her 
‘ degree  from  B.C.  in  February.  She  hopes 
to  get  into  the  U.S.P.H.S. 

II  Phil  Shea  also  finishes  at  B.C.  in  Febru- 
|:  ary  and  hopes  to  go  to  California  later 

f next  year. 

^ We  haven’t  heard  from  Fran  Blackwell 
or  Nellie  Borsa  since  they  joined  the  Air 

(Force.  We  have  heard  Doris  Biggs  is  at 
Eye  and  Ear  Xray;  that  Connie  Lindsay  was 
travelling  abroad  with  her  family;  that 
Joanne  D.  Smith  is  working  at  Phillips 
j House;  and  that  Ruth  Parker’s  address  is: 


Sudan  Interioir  Mission;  Keffi  via  Gudi; 
Nigeria,  W.  Africa. 

Now  that  our  class  has  reached  so  many 
states  and  countries  of  the  world,  we  would 
like  to  expand  the  area  to  include  Calif. 
By  the  next  issue,  Elaine  Weaver  and  we 
hope  to  be  somewhere  in  Calif.  Therefore, 
would  someone  like  to  take  over  the  part  of 
being  secretary?  We  would  be  happy  to 
forward  the  present  list  of  addresses. 

Carolyn  Grace  Kilmer,  formerly  of  Need- 
ham, and  Dr.  John  Foushee  Trotter  of 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,  were  married  in  St.  John’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Wilkinsonville,  on  June 
26. 

The  couple  will  make  their  home  at  1228 
Oxford  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mrs.  Trotter  is 
on  the  nursing  staff  at  Emery  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  where  her  husband  is  serving  his 
internship. 

Lucy  Sheldon  Rich,  became  the  bride  of 
Philip  John  Keohan  of  Medford,  Mass., 
at  Wellfleet,  on  Aug.  5,  in  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Church.  The  couple  now  make 
their  home  at  1 Anderson  Place,  Boston. 

1951 

Jeanne  Derrah  Cameron 
Secretary  February  Section 
149  Maple  Street 
Worcester  6,  Mass. 

Merry  Christmas.  Learned  a few  tidbits 
of  class  news  while  at  the  combination 
shower  and  going  away  party  for  Mary 
Alice  Rielly  and  Bette  Smith  respectively, 
held  at  Lou  Hudson  Joyce’s  home  in  Brook- 
line, on  Sept.  9th.  Fran  Graham  Thomas 
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was  there  and  very  eagerly  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  their  baby  this  December.  Pat 
Martin  Peters  I expect  is  now  a proud 
mother.  Sue  Adams  .Jackson  gave  us  a 
little  peek  at  her  Jonathan  and  I imagine  he 
is  having  a wonderful  time  at  MGH  while 
Sue  gives  her  lectures  in  Microbiology. 
Mary  Alice  was  married  at  1 1 A.  M.  on  the 
27th  of  Sept.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Jim  Gleason. 
Bette  Smith  reports  for  basic  training  the 
end  of  November  and  we  certainly  wish 
our  2nd  Louie  the  best  of  luck.  Marilyn 
Rutherford  was  out  to  see  me  one  evening 
in  Sept,  and  so  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
class,  Dottie  Vaughn.  They  are  both  well, 
and  haven’t  changed  a bit.  I learned  that 
Vivie  and  Bob  Routhe  are  soon  to  have  a 
second  child.  Congratulations.  Marie  Him- 
meslbach  was  married  this  fall  and  we  wish 
her  good  luck,  too.  Ellen  Curtis  became 
Mrs.  Michael  Clemente  on  the  6th  of  Sept, 
and  after  a honeymoon  trip  to  the  hills 
of  Penna.,  they  are  living  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  320 
Thompson  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Pat 
Waite  was  east  for  a visit  this  summer  and 
Sue  said  her  son  looks  exactly  like  Bill. 
Donna  Townsend  joined  her  husband  at 
Fort  Warren,  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  this 
September.  Received  a nice  note  from  Ann 
Mockler.  She  left  MGH  last  July  to  take 
care  of  her  father  who  was  ill,  and  is  now 
working  at  the  Holyoke  Hospital  as  an 
assistant  head  nurse.  She  and  Ray  Beaulac 
are  to  be  married  next  June.  While  listening 
to  the  radio  on  October  7,  I heard  Miss 
Sleeper  speak.  She  was  at  a convention 
held  in  the  Hotel  Sheraton  in  Worcester.  It 
certainly  was  good  to  hear  her  voice,  and 
she  sounds  just  the  same  over  the  radio. 
Still  have  many  members  of  the  class  we 
would  like  to  hear  from. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  hear  that  Jeanine 
Jacques  has  been  bedridden  with  tubercu- 
losis for  almost  a year.  Her  address  for  the 
past  eight  months  has  been  the  State  Sana- 
torium, Westfield,  Mass.  She  is  much  in- 
terested in  reading  the  news  in  the  Quar- 
terly and  we  are  sure  she  would  be  happy 
to  hear  directly  from  other  classmates. 

Marion  Kelleher  was  married  to  Robert 
R.  Evans,  2nd.,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  in 
Sacred  Heart  Church,  North  Quincy,  on 
Aug.  7 of  this  year.  Mrs.  Evans  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kelleher, 
formerly  of  Canton,  Mass.  The  couple  now 
make  their  home  on  Marlboro  St.,  Boston. 

Another  member  of  the  Class  of  ’51  to  be 
married  was  Roberta  Lou  Dodd  of  Connec- 
ticut who  became  the  wife  of  William  Pres- 


cott Colvin  of  Lakeville,  Mass.  The  June 
wedding  took  place  in  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  at  Stratford,  Conn.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Colvin  will  make  their  home  at  Cherry 
Point,  N.  C.  where  Colvin  is  attached  to 
the  Marine  Air  Corps. 

Nancy  Jane  Anderson  of  95  New  Salem 
St.,  Wakefield,  was  married  to  Dr.  Lawrence 
Layard  Whytehead,  F.R.C.S.,  of  London, 
England,  in  October  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Chapel.  The  couple  will  live  in  London. 

1952 

Elizabeth  Ann  Buckley  has  entered  Bos- 
ton College  School  of  Nursing  to  work  for 
a B.S.  degree. 

Jessie  Lee  Campbell,  of  Essex,  Conn.,  and 
Margaret  Anne  Martel,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
were  among  200  scholarship  winners  for 
further  education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  August. 

Elsie  M.  Hopkins,  of  6 Pine  St.,  Belmont, 
received  her  commission  as  a second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  medical  division  of  the  Air 
Force  last  September.  She  is  now  training 
at  a Texas  Air  Force  Hospital. 

At  Winchester,  Mass.,  Helen  Christine 
Howard  of  Scituate  became  the  bride  of 
William  Roland  Baten  of  Belmont.  The 
wedding,  on  August  18,  was  held  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  After  a 
honeymoon  the  couple  took  up  residence 
in  Cambridge. 


America,  it  is  said,  is  suffering  from  in- 
tolerance. It  is  not.  It  is  suffering  from 
tolerance -.tolerance  of  right  and  wrong,  truth 
and  error,  virtue  and  evil,  Christ  and  chaos 
. . . The  man  who  can  make  up  his  mind  in 
an  orderly  way,  as  a man  might  make  up  his 
bed,  is  called  a bigot;  but  a man  who  can- 
not make  up  his  mind,  any  more  than  he 
can  make  up  for  lost  time,  is  called  tolerant 
and  broadminded. — His  Excellency  the 
Most  Reverend  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  New  York. 

<7 

How  many  grave  speeches,  which  have 
surprised,  shocked,  and  directed  the  nation, 
have  been  made  by  Great  Men  too  soon  after 
a noble  dinner,  words  winged  by  the  Press 
without  an  accompanying  and  explanatory 
wine  list. — H.  M.  Tomlinson 
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A Competitive  Scholarship  of  $1000 

in 

The  Liberal  Arts  and  Nursing  Education 

for 

1953-1954 


Radcliffe  College  and  the  Nursing  School  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  offer  this  special  scholarship  on  the  basis 
of  a competitive  examination  to  be  given  in  the  applicants'  schools 
in  March,  1953.  Any  senior  interested  in  a career  in  nursing  and 
in  a liberal  arts  education  is  invited  to  try  the  examination.  Addi- 
tional scholarships  are  also  available  for  this  program  leading  to 
the  A.B.  degree  and  the  diploma  in  nursing. 

A booklet  describing  the  combined  course  and  the  scholarship 
examination  may  be  obtained  from 

J/uL  CDvuidjfc 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE  38,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pafe 

In  this  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD,  the 
subject  for  the  series  entitled  “WE  PRESENT”  is  Ruth 
Sleeper,  Director  of  the  Nursing  School.  It  is  important 
that  the  readers  understand  that  this  material  is  in  no  way 
to  be  construed  as  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  evaluate  Miss 
Sleeper’s  contribution  to  Nursing.  Instead,  it  is  our  aim 
to  present  a composite  picture  of  an  alumna  who  has  at- 
tained national  and  international  stature  in  Nursing.  Con- 
sequently, contributors  were  sought  who  know  and  have 
known  Miss  Sleeper  through  the  various  stages  of  her 
development  and  subsequent  career.  Each  contributor  has 
written  of  her  from  a different  view-point:  as  a young  stu- 
dent nurse,  as  an  assistant  director  of  the  Nursing  School, 
as  a co-leader  in  Nursing,  co-administrator,  co-worker, 
committee  member,  and  director  of  the  school. 

As  one  reads  through  the  articles,  there  gradually 
emerges  from  the  minutiae  of  detail  the  outline  of  a per- 
son of  outstanding  qualities  and  character.  Behind  all  the 
accomplishments  there  stands  a woman  who  would  be 
unique  and  great  in  whatever  field  of  endeavor  she  chose. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


THE  PRESIDENrS  REPORT 


With  the  ending  of  the  year  1952, 
Alumnae  events  are  reviewed  to 
evaluate  accomplishments  and  to  de- 
termine activities  for  1953.  There 
have  been  several  major  changes 
during  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  Alumnae  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  members  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  and  their  Chairmen. 
From  their  reports,  you  can  see  that 
these  committees  have  had  a busy 
year. 

In  1952  another  goal  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  rewarding 
of  the  first  Sally  Johnson  Scholarship 
Fund.  Alumnae  members  have  been 
working  over  a period  of  time  to  set 
up  criteria  for  the  awarding  of  the 
scholarship.  This  committee  also  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  prepar- 
ing an  application  form,  a financial 
statement  form,  and  reference  to  be 
used  by  applicants.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Miss  Eileen  Wolsley, 
the  scholarship  was  awarded  in  Sep- 
tember. This  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  function  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity for  the  approval  of  future 
scholarship  applicants. 

In  August  Mrs.  Marguerite  Vi- 
chules  Bourgeois  resigned  as  Chair- 
man of  the  QUARTERLY  REC- 
ORD Committee.  Mrs.  Bourgeois 
had  worked  very  hard  to  facilitate 
the  workings  of  this  Committee.  The 
Alumnae  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
fine  periodical  that  their  Committee 
and  editor,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Aubert 
§cott,  has  published.  Miss  Mary 
Macdonald  (1931)  is  carrying  on  as 
Chairman  of  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORD  Committee. 


In  the  early  summer  of  1952 
Daphne  Corbett  resigned  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Mrs.  Geneva  Wayland 
accepted  the  leadership  of  this  Com- 
mittee. Fund  raising  has  been  a dif- 
ficult function  of  the  Alumnae  this 
year.  However,  this  Committee  has 
continued  to  strive  towards  raising 
the  amount  of  money  requested  by 
the  Finance  Committee  to  balance 
our  1952  Budget. 

June  brought  another  change  in 
our  organization  when  Harriet 
Spaulding  Harrington  resigned  as 
Executive  Secretary  to  become  a 
mother.  Her  position  was  filled  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Howland  Friedman.  The 
March  1952  QUARTERLY  with 
the  1951  Report  of  the  Alumnae 
Secretary  describes  the  many  and 
varied  activities  that  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton performed.  From  Mrs.  Fried- 
man’s summary  of  1952,  one  can 
readily  see  that  the  work  of  the 
Alumnae  Executive  Secretary  is  con- 
tinuously growing. 

Two  afternoon  meetings  this  year 
again  found  many  of  our  retired 
members  present.  The  Program 
Committee  provided  excellent  speak- 
ers for  these  two  occasions.  There 
seems  to  be  continued  interest  in 
these  meetings. 

In  general  attendance  at  monthly 
meetings  has  dropped  this  past  year. 
We  would  be  most  grateful  for  any 
suggestions  of  interests  and  pro- 
grams that  members  would  like  to 
forward  to  us.  One  of  the  “silent” 
Committees  that  has  made  our 
meetings  more  enjoyable  is  the  Hos- 
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pitality  Committee  which  has  pro- 
vided delicious  refreshments  for  us 
every  month. 

Miss  Margaret  Arey,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, took  part  in  the  graduation 
program  of  the  Class  of  1952  in  June 
at  Saunders  Theatre,  Cambridge. 
Each  year  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  are  presented  with  corsages, 
a gift  of  the  Alumnae.  These  are 
potential  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion who  will  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  future. 

This  year  Miss  Barbara  Williams 
as  a representative  has  reported  to 
our  membership  the  activities  of  the 
Advisory  Council  to  the  School  of 
Nursing.  These  reports  have  been 
most  informative  and  have  given  us 
an  appreciation  of  the  splendid  pro- 
gram that  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  School  of  Nursing  is 
offering  its  students  under  the  com- 
petent leadership  of  Miss  Ruth 
Sleeper. 

On  behalf  of  the  Alumnae  I would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Miss  Sleeper  for  her  annual  Christ- 
mas letter  which  we  all  look  forward 
to.  This  yearly  message  makes  us 
feel  very  close  to  our  school. 

May  I at  this  time  express  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  our 
members,  to  our  Committee  Chair- 
men, and  to  our  Board  Members  for 
their  fine  contribution  and  coopera- 
tion. Without  their  help  our  Alum- 
nae could  not  go  on. 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
President 

THE  ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 

Harriet  S.  Harrington,  ’39,  re- 
signed as  Alumnae  Secretary  in  June 
at  which  time  I took  on  the  duties 


and  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

The  duties  of  the  Alumnae  Secre- 
tary are  numerous  and  varied.  It 
would  appear  that  the  person  hold- 
ing this  job  must  be  prepared  for  any 
and  every  eventuality — as  is  custom- 
ary for  any  position  of  this  type. 

A job  analysis  would  be  based  on, 
among  other  things,  the  following 
facts : 

1.  In  1952,  the  Association  had 
1 169  paid-up  members. 

2.  Over  200  changes  in  address 
were  made  between  October 
and  December  alone. 

3.  Seven  standing  committees  re- 
quired assistance  of  varied 
sorts  during  the  year. 

4.  The  new  magazine  subscrip- 
tion project  was  started. 

5.  Plans  were  made  for  current 
and  future  events  such  as 
Pops,  etc. 

6.  Preliminary  planning  was 
done  for  Homecoming. 

7.  Routine  correspondence  was 
initiated  and  answered,  liason 
developed  with  other  organi- 
zations and  persons  and  the 
office  maintained. 

Many  other  aspects  of  the  Sec- 
retary’s job  could  be  listed.  It  suf- 
fices to  say  that  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  this  office  is  but  a part 
of  the  tremendous  bulk  of  work  re- 
maining to  be  accomplished. 

1 want  to  thank  Mrs.  Harrington 
for  her  assistance  in  orienting  me  to 
the  various  facets  of  the  office.  The 
patience,  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  our  or- 
ganization made  possible  this  suc- 
cessful year. 

Alice  H.  Friedman 
Secretary 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE 

In  February,  1952,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  sold  tickets  for  the 
Rubinstein  Concert,  the  profits  from 
which  amounted  to  $350.80. 

In  May,  the  Pops  Concert  netted 
$312.00. 

On  August  18th  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  decided  to  sell 
magazines  through  the‘  Curtis  Plan. 
These  magazines  were  to  be  sold  on 
the  basis  of  a 30%  profit  for  the 
Alumnae.  The  Alumnae  was  circu- 
larized in  August  and  the  response 
to  this  has  netted  us  $30.00  up  to 
Jan.  1,  1953. 

In  November  we  held  a Game 
Night,  the  profits  from  which 
amounted  to  $10.07. 

Total  $702.87. 

Geneva  Weyland 
Chairman 

ANNABELLA  McCRAE 
LOAN  FUND 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Nurses’s  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion held  on  May  13,  1952  it  was 
voted  to  accept  the  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae  Loan  Fund  Committee: 

Because  of  the  wide-spread  in- 
creases in  university  and  college  fees 
the  Loan  Fund  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  maximum  individual 
loan  to  an  alumna  be  increased  from 
$500  to  $600  for  a year  of  academic 
study  and  from  $250  to  $300  for  a 
semester  or  a summer  school  of  aca- 
demic study. 

Loans 

On  January  1,  1952  there  was  but 
one  outstanding  loan.  Payment  on 
the  loan.  No.  41,  was  completed  in 
October  1952. 


Only  one  loan  was  made  during 

1952,  for  the  sum  of  $600.  Repay- 
ments on  this  do  not  begin  until 

1953. 

Briefly  stated  the  following  are 
the  chief  terms  upon  which  loans  are 
made:  to  fully  privileged  members 
of  the  Association  who  have  had  one 
year  of  satisfactory  experience  as 
graduates;  a sum  not  exceeding  $600 
loaned  for  an  academic  year  of 
study;  a sum  not  exceeding  $300  for 
a semester  or  summer  term  of  study. 
Repayments  begin  three  months  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  period  of 
study  and  are  paid  in  monthly  in- 
stallments on  the  10th  day  of  each 
month  except  July  and  August.  No 
interest  on  the  loan  is  charged  until 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

The  following  is  the  financial  sta- 
tus of  the  Fund: 


Cash  Balance  January  1,  1952  ...  $4,521.82 

Receipts  1952 

U.  S.  Government 


“G”  Bond  Interest  $ 

12.50 

Franklin  Savings 

! 

Bank  Interest  

113.68 

Payment  on  Loan 

User  No.  41  

125.00 

Donation  

6.00 

Interest  on  Loan 

User  No.  41  

.50 

Total  Receipts  1952 

257.68 

$4,779.50 

Disbursements  1952 

Loan  User  No.  42 

600.00 

Cash  Balance  December  31,  1952 

$4,179.50 

Sally  Johnson 
Chairman 


WANTED— OLD  UNIFORMS 

Will  Alumnae  members  who 
own  school  uniforms  used  prior 
to  1920,  or  good  pictures  of 
these  uniforms  please  commun- 
icate with  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing? 
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THE  TREASURER 


Audited  and  Certified  by  Patterson,  Teele  & Dennis,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1952. 


Cash  Balance — January  1,  1952: 

On  deposit — State  Street  Trust  Company  $2,506.55 

On  deposit — Savings  Banks  ...  1,949.46  $ 4,456.01 


Receipts  during  1952 

Membership  dues  $3,790.32 

Ways  and  Means  (including  Concerts,  etc.)  791.47 

Contributions  2.00 

Profit  on  Magazine  Subscriptions  94.92 

Shattuck  Estate  3,282.99 

Interest  on  Savings  bank  accounts  88.86 


Total  Receipts 


8,050.56 


Total  Receipts  Plus  Commencing  Balance 


$12,506.57 


Deduct: 

Disbursements  During  1952: 

Publishing  and  mailing  Quarterly  Record  $1,572.80 

Salary — Secretary  (including  income  and  social  security  taxes 

withheld)  1,277.91 

Social  security  taxes — employer  19.19 

Printing  147.43 

Monthly  meetings  and  socials  307.07 

Postage  and  stationery  247.43 

Social  Service  17.17 

Auditing  50.00 

Insurance  (office  burglary)  (3  years)  43.75 

Fidelity  Bond  (3  years)  31.25 

Bank  charges  7.41 

Corsages  for  graduation  99.45 

Expenses  to  Convention  at  Atlantic  City  112.00 

Miscellaneous  including  Petty  Cash  72.49 

Special  Gifts  and  contributions: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  $100.00 

Sally  Johnson  Scholarship  Fund  512.00 

National  Leagues  for  Nursing  Education  50.00 

Mclsaac  Loan  Fund  25.00 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Fund  25.00 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  New  Nurses’  Home  23.00  735.00 


Total  Disbursements  $ 4,740.35 

Balance — December  31,  1952: 

On  deposit — State  Street  Trust  Co.  2,444.91 

On  deposit — Boston  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  762.09 

On  deposit — Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  698.41 

On  deposit — Franklin  Savings  Bank  261.19 

On  deposit — The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  282.44 

On  deposit — Suffolk  Savings  Bank  3,317.18  $ 7,766.22 


Total  $12,506.57 


ADELE  M.  CORKUM,  Treasurer 
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BUDGET  COMMITTEE 


Estimated  Receipts 

Membership  dues  $3,750.00 

(1250  members) 

Advertising — Quarterly  Record  250.00 
Ways  & Means  Committee  750.00 


$4,750.00 

Estimated  Expenditures 

Secretary  Including  Tax $1,500.00 

Quarterly  Record  1,650.00 

Printing,  Post  Cards,  Postage 

and  Stationery 550.00 

Auditor 75.00 


$3,775.00 


Monthly  Meetings 


Program  

$125.00 

Maid  Service  

50.00 

Refreshments  

75.00 

$250.00 

ijts  and  Contributions 

Social  Service  

$125.00 

Graduation  

100.00 

Sally  Johnson  Schol- 

arship Fund  

200.00 

M.G.H.  School  of 

Nursing  

100.00 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb 

Fund  _ 

25.00 

Mclsaac  Loan  Fund 

25.00 

$575.00  575.00 


$4,600.00 

MARGARET  MEENAN 
Chairman 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

The  Social  Service  Committee  re- 
membered the  sick  and  shut-in  with 
cards  and  visits  during  the  year. 

The  shut-in  were  sent  a remem- 
brance at  Christmas. 

The  families  of  the  deceased 
members  were  sent  an  expression  of 
sympathy. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  do  not  know 
about  all  our  members  who  are  ill 
or  shut-in.  It  would  be  nice  if  some 
friend  or  member  would  notify  us 
when  a member  is  ill  or  shut-in. 

Margaret  M.  Matthie 
Chairman 


PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

The  Program  Committee  became 
active  as  of  September,  1952.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  program  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Executive  Committee 
in  the  absence  of  a program  Com- 
mittee. Therefore,  this  report  does 
not  include  that  period. 

Our  first  alumnae  meeting  was  in 
October,  at  which  the  speaker  was 
George  Lodge,  reporter  and  com- 
mentator of  the  Herald-Traveler. 
His  topic,  in  view  of  the  coming 
elections,  was  a timely  one,  “A  re- 
view of  coming  elections.”  This 
meeting,  however,  was  only  fairly 
well  attended. 

The  November  meeting  was  an 
afternoon  one  at  Walcott  House. 
The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Soma  Weiss, 
on  “The  M.G.H.  and  the  Commun- 
ity.” Mrs.  Weiss  brought  out  many 
facts  which  pointed  out  to  us  the 
tremendous  growth  of  our  hospital, 
its  responsibilities  both  within  the 
hospital  family  and  the  inter-rela- 
tionship with  the  community. 

At  Christmas  was  our  traditional 
Candle  Light  Service.  A special  add- 
ed attraction  were  the  Bell  Ringers 
from  the  Old  South  Church,  a group 
which  included  Ruth  Sleeper,  Edna 
Lepper  and  Katherine  Harderman. 

The  January  meeting,  as  of  to- 
night, is  the  annual  dinner  and  busi- 
ness meeting. 

The  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  is  as  follows: 

February  24th  — Pan  American 
Air  Lines  film  “Around  South 
America”  will  be  shown.  This  was 
chosen  with  the  thought  that  interest 
might  be  stimulated  in  attending  the 
I.  C.  N.  convention  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  June,  1953. 

March — The  well  known  Rudolph 
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Elie  of  the  Herald-Traveler  will  talk 
to  us  on  “My  trip  to  Europe  with  the 
Boston  Symphony.” 

May — We  are  planning  on  the  an- 
nual Pop’s  Concert  for  the  May 
meeting,  although  no  date  has  been 
set. 

June — The  June  program  will  co- 
incide with  Home  Coming,  June 
5-6-7. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
any  suggestions  for  the  program  of 
the  coming  year.  We  would  like  to 
suggest  that  an  invitation  be  extend- 
ed to  nurses  visiting  here  for  study 
or  research,  to  attend  our  alumnae 
meetings.  We  would  also  like  to  sug- 
gest, in  order  to  stimulate  attendance 
at  meetings,  that  every  active  mem- 
ber try  to  bring  a more  reluctant 
member  to  meetings. 

Phyllis  Madden 
Chairman 

QUARTERLY  RECORD 
COMMITTEE 

During  the  last  year  the  QUAR- 
TERLY RECORD  Committee  held 
four  meetings.  The  March,  June  and 
September  issues  of  the  QUARTER- 
LY were  planned  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Marguerite  Bourgeois. 
On  August  4th,  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  was  turned  over  to 
the  present  chairman.  The  very  ex- 
cellent guide  to  Committee  policies, 
procedures,  and  functions  of  per- 
sonnel, which  was  developed  by  Mrs. 
Bourgeois  and  her  Committee,  cer- 
tainly facilitated  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility and  continuity  of  planning. 

Eor  the  present,  the  current  com- 
mittee plans  to  follow  the  outline  for 
content  and  format  which  has  been 
established  during  the  past  three 
years.,  We  are,  however,  interested 


in  new  ideas;  suggestions  to  that  end 
from  the  membership  would  be  most 
welcome.  Some  thought  is  being 
given  to  the  organization  of  a sec- 
tion in  which  some  of  the  very  in- 
teresting letters  from  Alumnae  could 
be  shared  with  the  entire  member- 
ship. This  section  would  not  con- 
flict with  that  on  Class  News  since 
the  kind  of  letter  published  would,  in 
general,  be  related  to  subjects  of  a 
professional  rather  than  a personal 
nature. 

We  regret,  to  announce  the  resig- 
nation of  our  efficient  editor,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Scott,  to  take  effect  after 
the  March  1953  issue  has  gone  to 
press.  We  are  especially  pleased 
however,  to  report  that  Alice  Demp- 
sey is  to  be  the  new  Editor. 

Mary  Macdonald 
Chairman 

SALLY  JOHNSON  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 

During  1952  one  scholarship  was 
awarded.  This  was  to  Miss  Barbara 
Holm  (1950)  for  the  winter  semes- 
ter at  Boston  University.  Miss  Holm 
wishes  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  the  degree.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing  with  a Medical-Surgical 
Specialty. 

Cash  on  hand  as  of  January,  1952 
was  $1,252.44.  Payments  and  in- 
terest during  the  year,  advanced  this 
sum  to  $2,070.90.  There  was  one 
withdrawal  in  December  of  the  sum 
of  $250.00  for  Miss  Holm.  This 
leaves  on  hand  a balance  of  — $1,- 
820.90. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  reiterate 
in  general  the  requirements  for  ap- 
plicants: 

1.  Active  Alumnae  membership. 
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2.  At  least  one  year’s  graduate 
nurse  experience. 

3.  A good  record  in  theory  and 
performance. 

4.  Financial  need. 

5.  Should  be  planning  to  take  a 
full  time  collegiate  program 
with  a nursing  major. 

6.  Should  intend  to  remain  in 
nursing  for  a reasonable 
length  of  time. 

One  scholarship  is  available  each 
year. 

Applications  for  a scholarship  to 
be  used  during  the  winter  semester 
must  be  received  by  the  Committee 
no  later  than  July  1 . 

In  the  event  that  the  scholarship 
is  not  used  for  the  winter  semester, 
applications  may  be  made  for  the 
spring  semester.  These  applications 
must  be  received  by  the  Committee 


no  later  than  December  1st. 

Eileen  Wolseley 
Chairman 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

The  Nominating  Committee  re- 
ports the  following  results  of  the  vot- 
ing for  officers  for  the  year  1953: 
Total  votes  cast:  639. 

President 

Anne  Twomey 
Treasurer 

Adele  Corkum 
Second  Vice-President 
Eileen  Wolsely 
Director 

Ruth  Farrissey 

Alumnae  Member  to  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing 

Daphne  Corbett 

Constance  Braman 
Chairman 


MGH  CAPS 

Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

3 for  $2.50  or  6 for  $4.50  postpaid 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

3 for  $3.00  postage  included 
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RUTH  SLEEPER,  1922 
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We  Pi-eMHt 

RUTH  SLEEPER,  1922 

Director,  School  of  Nursing,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

By  SALLY  JOHNSON 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Nursing 


No  one  knows  better  than  I that 
what  I have  written  here  about  Miss 
Sleeper  is  inadequate.  The  excuse 
could  be  lack  of  time  and  space  but 
the  reason  is  inability  to  find  and 
put  together  the  words  that  would 
fully  portray  the  superior  quality  of 
her  work  as  an  executive  and  her 
sterling  qualities  as  a person.  I can 
do  little  more  than  indicate  a few 
of  the  personality  traits,  special 
skills  and  executive  abilities  that 
made  Miss  Sleeper,  as  an  assistant, 
invaluable  to  me  and  to  the  School. 

Few  other  members  of  this  hos- 
pital organization  are  consulted  by 
as  many  different  persons  from  as 
many  different  groups  as  this  assis- 
tant. Outside  visitors  range  from  the 
high  school  junior  who  asks  about, 
her  school  program  to  the  president 
of  a university  who  asks  about  the 
School  of  Nursing  program.  Visi- 
tors from  within  range  from  the  stu- 
dent who  asks  help  with  a personal 
problem  to  the  head  of  another  de- 
partment who  tells  of  a contem- 
plated change  that  will  effect  the 
nursing  department.  The  Chief  of 
a Medical  Service  or  a Trustee  of  the 
Hospital  comes  to  discuss  a new  de- 
velopment in  his  program. 

The  number  of  such  callers  and 
the  number  of  times  they  return  is 
influenced  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  received  and  the  amount 


of  help  they  are  given.  The  manner 
of  reception  is  largely  due  to  person- 
ality traits.  The  value  of  the  help  re- 
ceived is  not  only  dependent  upon 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
giver  but  upon  the  manner  of  its 
giving.  Miss  Sleeper’s  personality 
invites  approach  because  it  radiates 
friendliness  and  warmth.  Her  bear- 
ing of  composure  and  ease  places 
others  at  ease.  But  the  visitor 
comes  primarily  for  help.  A member 
of  the  School’s  family  said,  “What- 
ever problem  is  important  to  the 
person  who  comes  to  see  her  is  im- 
portant to  Miss  Sleeper.”  Her  pri- 
mary reason  for  giving  help  is  that 
she  wishes  to  be  helpful.  This  help 
is  not  given  by  dogmatic  pronounce- 
ments but  by  listening  and  question- 
ing in  such  a way  that  the  visitor  of- 
ten has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  himself  has  found  much  of 
the  solution.  This  is  because  Miss 
Sleeper’s  own  contribution,  drawn 
from  her  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  nursing  and  extensive  experience 
in  it,  is  simply  stated  and  skillfully 
added.  One  is  continually  impressed 
by  her  originality  and  foresight.  For 
these  several  reasons  and  others, 
many  different  persons  come  to  see 
Miss  Sleeper  and  thoughts  of  a re- 
turn visit  are  pleasant. 

A co-worker  said  that  Miss  Sleep- 
er often  makes  something  that  others 
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think  impossible  seem  possible.  She 
never  allows  an  atmosphere  of  hope- 
lessness to  prevail.  She  believes 
there  is  some  good  in  the  old  that 
can  be  salvaged  and  this  is  the  first 
step  in  solving  a new  problem.  The 
basic  reason  why  her  co-workers  find 
her  so  helpful  is  her  earnest  desire 
to  improve  an  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion. To  her  a difficult  problem  is  a 
challenge  and  she  has  enthusiasm 
for  the  job  of  trying  to  solve  it.  She 
can  stimulate  a similar  enthusiasm 
in  others.  Often  she  subtly  indicates 
that  she  may  already  have  part  of 
the  answer;  that  is  encouraging.  She 
has  that  gift  of  leadership  which 
evokes  her  to  elicit  help  from  others 
in  a way  that  provides  satisfaction  to 
the  giver.  Then  adding  her  own  fur- 
ther contributions,  the  group  is  ready 
for  action.  At  this  point  a price- 
less characteristic  comes  into  play, 
namely,  a spirit  of  adventure.  This 
makes  her  willing  to  start  action, 
even  if  she  cannot  see  the  entire  plan 
— “It  can  be  modified  as  we  go  along 
you  know.”  The  venturesome  re- 
quire courage.  Miss  Sleeper  not 
only  has  courage  herself  but  she  can 
imbue  others  with  it. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of 
an  assistant  is  to  act  as  a safety  valve 
for  graduates  and  students  who  feel 
their  problems  are  not  quite  impor- 
tant enough  to  “bother”  the  direc- 
tor. They  are  sometimes  unhappy 
about  some  aspect  of  the  school. 
Miss  Sleeper  has  a discerning  judge- 
ment which  enables  her  to  be  loyal 
to  the  Director  yet  frank  with  the 
young  women.  When  they  leave  they 
know  that  someone  in  the  office 
cares  if  they  are  unhappy,  is  willing 
to  listen,  will  endeavor  to  find  some 


remedy,  and  will  welcome  them 
again. 

In  a well  organized  school  of 
nursing  the  assistant  has  a fairly 
specific  understanding  of  her  areas 
of  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  un- 
expected situations  will  arise.  Then 
she  must  decide  whether  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  action  or  refer 
the  question  to  the  director.  She  will 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  director 
if  she  refers  too  often;  she  will  also 
add  to  them  if  she  refers  too  seldom. 
When  Miss  Sleeper  was  the  Assis- 
tant, I never  had  to  carry  these  ad- 
ditional burdens. 

Anyone  reading  to  this  point 
might  think  that  the  main  activities 
of  the  Assistant  are  listening,  co- 
ordinating and  advising.  Perhaps 
these  are  the  most  time-consuming. 
But  Miss  Sleeper’s  foresight,  orig- 
inality, and  imagination  make  her 
see  the  new  needs.  A great  deal  of 
the  work  that  went  into  remedying 
these  needs  was  done  by  her,  often 
working  alone.  She  has  a capacity 
for  hard  work  that  amazes  all  co- 
workers. Miss  Sleeper’s  chairman- 
ship of  national  and  international 
curriculum  committees  made  her  es- 
pecially conscious  of  the  needs  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  School.  But 
she  is  an  independent  thinker  and 
has  her  own  measuring  rods.  She 
always  wants  to  feel  sure  that  any 
recommended  change  will  better 
prepare  the  students  for  nursing.  She 
never  allows  herself  to  forget  that 
nursing  service  is  the  first  objective 
of  nursing  education. 

It  had  been  known  for  many  years 
that  one  of  the  prime  needs  of  the 
School  was  an  affiliation  with  an 
educational  institution  empowered 
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to  grant  a degree.  Several  ap- 
proaches were  made  without  success. 
In  the  early  40’s  the  faculty  again 
set  forth  the  need  and  outlined  a 
tentative  plan.  At  that  time  strong 
support  was  given  by  influential  in- 
dividuals and  groups  within  the  Hos- 
pital’s organizations.  As  she  worked 
on  a new  plan,  Miss  Sleeper  needed 
and  used  all  of  the  qualifications 
named  elsewhere  in  this  article  plus 
another,  namely  a sense  of  timing. 
She  knows  when  to  present,  to  pur- 
sue, to  desist.  Miss  Sleeper  believed 
in  the  urgency  of  this  need,  had  had 
experience  in  a university  school  of 
nursing,  and  felt  the  plan  now  drawn 
was  workable.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all  it  was  presented  to  educa- 
tional institutions  in  a convincing 
manner.  The  result  was  that  in  1945 
the  Coordinated  Program  conducted 
with  Radcliffe  College  was  establish- 
ed. That  moment  in  1952  when 
Miss  Sleeper,  in  the  capacity  of  Di- 
rector of  the  School,  gave  the  di- 
ploma of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  to  the 
first  graduate  of  the  Coordinated 
Program  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  moments  of  her  life. 

Miss  Sleeper  first  came  to  my  at- 
tention when  as  president  of  the 
Student  Government  Association 
she  came  to  my  office  with  some  re- 
quest. It  might  have  related  to  hous- 
ing problems  or  social  activities  for 
the  improvement  of  both  has  always 
been  among  her  chief  concerns. 
What  it  was  1 have  long  since  for- 
gotten but  I have  never  forgotten 
that  she  then  impressed  me  with  the 
logic  of  her  presentation.  The  an- 
swer had  to  be  “yes.” 

Miss  Sleeper  has  many  of  the  skills 
of  the  mathematician  and  of  the  ec- 


onomist. These  are  helpful  in  set- 
ting up  a budget  and  in  estimating 
costs  when  salaries  are  raised,  staff 
added,  and  hours  shortened.  These 
skills  are  especially  helpful  when 
certain  recommendations  are  made. 
Many  sound  recommendations  have 
failed  of  acceptance  because  no  esti- 
mate of  costs  accompanied  them. 
There  is  one  illustration  of  the  con- 
vincing force  of  Miss  Sleeper’s  cost 
estimates  that  I shall  never  forget. 
It  was  during  one  of  those  rare  pe- 
riods when  there  were  more  gradu- 
ates available  than  applicants  for 
the  School,  but — little  money  to  pay 
for  them.  One  day  a member  of  the 
faculty  said,  “If  our  entering  class 
were  larger,  we  would  meet  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  maintenance,  in- 
struction, uniforms,  books  and 
health  program, — then  why  should 
we  not  use  the  money  thus  saved 
to  pay  for  badly  needed  floor  duty 
nurses?”  It  was  agreed  that  the 
premise  was  logical.  Behind  the 
closed  door  of  her  office  Miss  Sleep- 
er had  several  sessions  with  cost 
sheets,  thick  pads  of  yellow  paper, 
and  rows  of  freshly  sharpened  yel- 
low pencils.  Days  later  she  emerged 
with  figures  which  showed  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  ex- 
pended on  a larger  entering  class. 
The  figures  proved  that  the  amount 
was  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
fourteen  floor  duty  nurses.  Their 
employment  was  authorized. 

Miss  Sleeper  is  a lay  architect  of 
no  mean  ability.  She  has  many  orig- 
inal ideas  about  building  construc- 
tion and  she  can  interpret  them  by 
means  of  pencil,  ruler,  paper  and 
pieces  of  cardboard  cut  to  scale. 
The  results  of  these  skills  are  seen 
in  the  White  Building:  wards,  serv- 
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ice  rooms,  central  supply  rooms  and 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Nursing. 
They  can  be  seen  in  the  remodeled 
first  floor  of  the  Thayer  and  nearly 
everywhere  in  Bartlett  Hall.  No,  I 
am  not  forgetting  that  I was  asked 
to  write  of  Miss  Sleeper  as  Assistant 
and  that  Bartlett  Hall  was  planned 
and  built  after  she  became  Director. 
Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  many  a 
nurses’  residence  was  constructed — 
on  paper — when  she  was  Assistant. 
The  urgency  of  the  need  was  long  on 
the  eonscience  of  every  hospital  di- 
rector. One  day  the  question  would 
be  for  an  opinion  on  the  advisability 
of  building  a unit  with  bedrooms 
only.  Another  day  again  he  would 
ask  for  the  most  important  features 
if  only  $300,000  could  be  expended 
or  the  wisdom  of  building  only  three 
floors,  adding  others  later.  I never 
failed  to  marvel  at  the  consummate 
courage  and  patience  with  which 
Miss  Sleeper  retired  to  her  office 
and  yellow  tools  to  come  forth  with 
a helpful  opinion. 

Miss  Sleeper,  like  most  other  very 
busy  people  made  herself  find  some 
time  for  recreation;  partly  because 
she  felt  the  need  of  it  but  mostly  be- 
cause she  knew  its  importance  to  a 
balanced  mode  of  life.  When  the 
time  was  once  found  for  play  she 
enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  In  the  early 
days  when  she  and  other  members 
of  the  staff  had  cars,  she  was  often 
the  one  who  instigated  the  picnics 
at  Cedar  Hill.  She  enjoyed  the  in- 
formal sociability;  the  preparation 
of  picnic  food  and  eating  picnic 
style.  At  the  end  of  a tiring  day 
she  often  said,  “Oh,  let’s  get  supper 
in  my  room  tonight.”  Sometimes 
it  was  with  lobster  as  the  main  dish. 
Why  lobster?  One  reason — her 


family  has  had  a summer  home  on 
the  Maine  coast  almost  ever  since 
she  can  remember.  It  is  there  in 
August  where  Miss  Sleeper  finds 
real  renewal  of  body  and  spirit. 

Miss  Sleeper  enjoys  good  music 
and  for  several  years  has  had  a sea- 
son ticket  to  the  Cambridge  concerts 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  She 
makes  no  claim  to  being  a musi- 
cian of  any  kind  but  you  should  hear 
her  play  a sweet  potato!  Yes,  there 
is  such  a musical  instrument — tech- 
nically known  as  an  ocharina.  She 
enjoys  singing  and  sings  well.  She 
knew  most  of  the  current  popular 
songs  each  entering  class  sang  at  its 
welcoming  party.  I never  knew 
when  and  where  she  learned  them. 
For  two  seasons  she  joined  a class 
in  sketching  at  the  Adult  Education 
Center.  A pencil  sketch  of  the  light- 
house just  back  of  her  Maine  house, 
Rubble  Light,  is  framed  and  holds 
its  place  with  other  good  pictures  on 
her  living-room  wall. 

Sometimes  the  yellow  paper  and 
pencil  are  used  to  compose  a rhyme. 
One  I especially  treasure.  I have 
no  “green  thumb”;  nearly  every 
plant  withers  and  dies  soon  after  it 
comes  under  my  care.  One  Christ- 
mas Miss  Sleeper  gave  me  several 
vines  of  ivy.  I tried  to  follow  di- 
rections but  they  were  always  too 
wet  or  too  dry.  For  a time  Miss 
Sleeper  replaced  each  one  that  died 
but  the  number  remaining  grew 
steadily  smaller.  On  my  desk  one 
morning  I found  a rhyme  printed  in 
neat  tiny  letters.  It  was  a parody  on 
“Ten  Little  Injuns  Standing  in  a 
Line” — The  title  was  “Ten  Strands 
of  Ivy  Sitting  on  a Shelf”.  This  is 
the  rhyme  I treasure. 

Years  ago,  in  the  days  when  the 
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Collegiate  Schoo-»  of  Nursing  were 
few  but  the  need  of  them  was  stress- 
ed, the  Instruciors’  Section  of  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Nursing 
Education  put  on  an  amusing  home 
talent  entertainment.  In  this  skit  a 
Collegiate  School  of  Nursing  had 
been  established  in  Boston.  There 
were  only  two  students — Ruth  Sleep- 
er and  Martha  Sayles  (P.B.B.H.). 
Consequently,  these  two  were  the 
only  students  in  all  lecture,  class 
and  laboratory  periods.  They  had 
been  thoroughly  imbued  with  a sense 
of  their  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  new  program  of  nursing 
education;  their  efforts  were  pro- 
digious. These  young  women  had 
been  told  about  the  importance  of 
a Student  Government  Association 
and  an  Extracurriculum  Program; 
they  established  both.  These  same 
two  students  made  up  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  the  Glee  Club, 
the  Tennis  Club,  the  Reading  Club 
and  the  Orchestra!  Miss  Sleeper  and 
Miss  Sayles  were  a versatile  pair 
and  they  performed  with  great  gusto. 

The  young  women  who  were  on 
the  M.G.H.  faculty  during  the  years 


when  Miss  Sleeper  was  the  Assis- 
tant would  say  that  she  believed  a 
party  to  be  the  prime  form  of  rec- 
reation, and  she  wanted  all  others  to 
know  this,  too.  Although  during 
the  30’s  the  number  on  the  faculty 
was  not  small,  we  all  went  several 
times  during  that  decade  to  Miss 
Sleeper’s  mother’s  apartment  for  a 
Christmas  party.  This  party  was  for 
us,  one  of  the  happiest  times  of  the 
Christmas  season.  It  was  so  good 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
Miss  Sleeper’s  mother  for  an  eve- 
ning, especially  at  Christmas  time. 

And  now  I have  written  such 
words  as  I could  find  to  record  some- 
thing about  Miss  Sleeper  as  an  As- 
sistant. I hope  they  at  least  indicate 
the  fact  that  she  had  an  unusually 
large  number  of  professional  abili- 
ties that  enabled  her  to  make  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  school, 
and  also  that  she  had  an  unusually 
large  number  of  personal  qualities 
that  enabled  her  to  make  an  inval- 
uable contribution"  to  group  living. 
To  a degree,  these  abilities  and  qual- 
ities are  inborn.  To  a larger  degree, 
they  have  been  acquired  by  a disci- 
plined way  of  life. 


S/uown,  ancL 
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By  STELLA  GOOSTRAY 

Former  President,  National  League  of  Nursing  Educatioi 


For  some  years  prior  to  the  Struc- 
ture Study  there  had  been  a convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  an  increasing 
number  of  nurses  that  six  national 
nursing  organizations  were  too  many 
for  effective  functioning.  Sporadic 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject but  no  extensive  study  was  un- 
dertaken until  1946.  During  the  war 
years  the  six  organizations  had 
agreed  to  coordinate  their  efforts  to 
meet  the  nursing  needs  of  the  coun- 
try through  the  National  Nursing 
Council  for  War  Service.  The  Coun- 
cil also  had  representatives  from 
many  other  organizations  which 
were  concerned  with  providing  nurs- 
ing services.  Spurred  on  by  this  dem- 
onstration of  the  value  of  united 
nurse  action,  bolstered  by  inter-pro- 
fessional and  citizen  participation, 
the  six  national  nursing  organiza- 
tions began  a comprehensive  study 
to  determine  whether  “a  moxe  effec- 
tive means  could  be  found  to  pro- 
mote and  carry  forward  the  strongest 
possible  program  for  professional 
nursing  and  nurses.”  The  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  that  study 
became  historic  facts  in  June  1952. 
The  American  Nurses  Association 
was  reorganized  and  is  the  one  pro- 
fessional organization  for  all  nurses. 
Its  responsibility  is  for  those  func- 
tions which  are  the  inherent  right  of 
any  professional  group  with  relation 
to  its  own  profession.  The  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education,  the 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  and  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing 
(one  organization  voted  not  to 
merge)  merged  to  found  a new  type 


of  organization,  the  .first  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  the  National  League 
for  Nursing,  an  organization  in 
which  nurses,  students,  allied  pro- 
fessional groups,  citizens,  commu- 
nity agencies,  and  schools  of  nursing 
are  united  to  work  for  a common 
purpose.  It  is  this  latter  organiza- 
tion of  which  Ruth  Sleeper  becarrie 
the  first  president.  To  those  familiar 
with  her  work  in  the  national  organ- 
izations it  was  no  surprise  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  organ- 
ization chose  her  as  its  president. 
Her  selection  was  more  than  a well- 
merited  recognition  of  past  achieve- 
ment or  a sign  of  the  affection  and 
confidence  in  which  she  is  held.  It 
was  rather  an  expressed  conviction 
on  the  part  of  leaders  in  all  fields  of 
nursing  in  her  ability  to  give  the 
kind  of  leadership,  so  necessary  in 
this  critical  transition  year,  which 
would  promote  the  organization’s 
avowed  purpose  to  “further  the  de- 
velopment of  hospital,  industrial, 
public  health,  and  other  organized 
nursing  services  and  of  nursing  edu- 
cation ...  to  the  end  that  the  nursing 
needs  of  the  people  will  be  met.” 
Ruth  Sleeper  came  to  the  fore- 
ground in  national  nursing  organiz- 
ations when  she  became  chairman 
of  the  Curriculum  Committee,  of 
the  N.  L.  N.  E;  although  she  had 
previously  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Instructors’  Section,  and  as  a 
member  and  as  secretary  of  the  Cur- 
riculum Committee.  This  Commit- 
tee, known  for  many  years  as  the 
Education  Committee,  was  one  of 
the  League’s  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant standing  committees.  Its  first 
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chairman  was  Mary  Adelaide  Nut- 
ting, its  second  Isabel  M.  Stewart, 
and  its  third,  Ruth  Sleeper,  who 
served  from  1938  to  1944.  It  was 
this  committee  that  through  the 
years  set  the  pace  for  the  curriculum 
in  good  schools  of  nursing.  The 
chairmanship  was  a key  position, 
not  only  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  committee’s  work,  but  also  be- 
cause its  chairman  became  a mem- 
ber of  any  League  committee  which 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  the 
curriculum.  For  example.  Miss  Slee- 
per served  on  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucational Problems  in  Wartime. 
During  the  committee’s  life  it  issued 
fourteen  bulletins  and  made  one  of 
the  most  vital  contributions  of  the 
League  during  the  war  period.  Miss 
Sleeper  served  as  a member  of  the 
sub-committee  on  the  Bulletin,  and 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  cur- 
ricular material.  She  also  assisted 
in  the  revision  of  the  League’s 
pamphlet  “Faculty  Positions  in 
Schools  of  Nursing  and  How  to  Pre- 
pare for  Them.” 

Miss  Sleeper  is  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  is  mindful  of  today’s  needs 
and  meets  them  but  at  the  same  time 
she  is  getting  ready  for  the  tomor- 
rows. Schools  of  Nursing  had  to  be 
geared  to  the  service  demands  of 
war  but  as  chairman  of  the  Curric- 
ulum Committee  she  was  quick  to 
remind  us  that  “Those  responsible 
for  the  basic  nursing  curriculum 
must  therefore  consider  the  needs  of 
the  future  as  well  as  of  the  critical 
emergency,  and  they  should  under- 
stand and  interpret  to  hospital  ad- 
ministrators and  advisory  commit- 
tees what  curriculum  adjustments 
made  today  may  mean  to  the  world 
in  the  post  war  period.”  The  at- 


tention of  the  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee during  the  war  was  also  directed 
to  post  graduate  clinical  courses  and 
refresher  courses,  and  always  when 
Miss  Sleeper  spoke  or  wrote  about 
them  she  gave  concrete  suggestions 
for  meeting  the  situation. 

During  the  war  Miss  Sleeper 
served  as  a part  time  consultant  for 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Di- 
vision of  Nursing  Education.  The 
University  of  South  Carolina  had 
much  of  her  guidance  in  establish- 
ing its  school  of  nursing.  More  than 
once  during  the  war  we  went  togeth- 
er on  a night  coach,  on  an  eleventh 
hour  call,  to  Washington  to  give 
testimony  at  a Congressional  hearing 
on  some  bill  for  nursing  education. 
Incidentally,  the  only  time  I ever 
knew  Ruth  Sleeper  to  refuse  ice 
cream  was  on  one  of  these  jaunts 
when  two  G.I.’s  wanted  to  treat  us 
at  2 a.  m. 

In  1939  Miss  Sleeper  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
League  and  it  was  my  personal  good 
fortune,  as  well  as  the  League’s, 
that  she  was,  for  during  my  terms 
as  president  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  war  years  I was  often 
fortified  by  her  common  sense  and 
good  judgement.  She  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  1942.  As  a Board  member  she 
made  constructive  suggestions,  sum- 
med up  discussions  in  pertinent  mo- 
tions, and  sensed  quickly  the  implic- 
ations of  new  projects.  She  and  I 
changed  seats  in  1944  so  that  I had 
the  opportunity  to  see  her  from  an- 
other vantage  point.  At  Convention 
meetings  she  was  a gracious  presid- 
ing officer,  tactful  in  keeping  dis- 
cussions to  the  point,  summing  up 
the  discussions  with  clarity,  and 
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showing  a nice  balance  of  humor. 

It  is  one  thing  to  preside  well  at 
Convention  meetings  when  one  is 
buoyed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  oc- 
casion and  when  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  no  serious  conflicts  will 
arise.  It  is  another  matter  to  preside 
with  equanimity  at  Board  meetings 
every  day  for  nearly  a week  when 
the  meetings  last  from  9:30  a.  m. 
to  nearly  midnight  or  beyond,  and 
when  the  odds  are  not  nearly  so 
favorable.  Tensions  mount  with 
zealousness  for  a cause  and  there  is 
usually  one  zealot  who  likes  to 
“sound  off.”  In  the  four  years  that 
I observed  Ruth  Sleeper  presiding 
at  such  meetings  there  were  few 
times  when  there  was  the  slightest 
trace  that  she  felt  harassed. 

Ruth  Sleeper  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  League  elected  under 
the  voting  by  mail  method.  At  the 
1943  Convention  the  by-laws  were 
amended  so  that  voting  by  mail 
could  be  substituted  for  voting  in 
person  should  the  exigencies  of  war 
prevent  the  holding  of  a Convention. 
Such  was  the  case  in  1 944  and  only 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Advisory 
Council  and  committees  met  in  Buf- 
falo. Ruth  Sleeper  took  office  as 
president  at  the  close  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

The  war  had  brought  pressing  and 
anxious  problems  but  the  immedi- 
ate years  following  during  which 
Miss  Sleeper  was  president  brought 
equally  grave  problems  of  adjust- 
ment, such  as  separating  the  emer- 
gency trends  from  those  which 
should  go  on.  Early  in  1944  a Com- 
mittee on  Post  War  Planning  was 
created  in  the  League  and  when  the 
National  Nursing  Council  for  War 
Service  organized  the  National  Nurs- 


ing Planning  Committee  in  June 
1944  Miss  Sleeper  as  a League  rep- 
resentative shared  in  preparing  the 
Comprehensive  Program  for  Nation- 
wide Action  in  the  Field  of  Nursing. 
As  Miss  Sleeper  once  pointed  out 
there  were  five  areas  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  which  were  of  especial 
interest  to  the  League:  the  study 
of  schools  of  nursing,  their  control, 
financial  support,  and  curriculum; 
xmeasurement  and  guidance;  accred- 
iting; recruitment  and  the  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  functions  of  pro- 
fessional and  practical  nurses.  These 
were  the  problems  to  which  she  gave 
her  leadership  during  her  two  terms 
of  office  as  president.,^ 

As  president  of  the  League  Miss 
Sleeper  became  a member  of  the 
National  Nursing  Council  for  War 
Service  and  was  elected  to  serve  on 
its  executive  committee.  She  was 
also  a member,  and  later  chairman, 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Nursing 
Advisory  Council,  the  American 
Red  Cross  Advisory  Board  on 
Health  Services  and  the  National 
Committee  on  Nursing  Service,  and 
the  Children’s  Bureau  Advisory 
Committee  on  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Services.  During  her  term 
of  office  as  president  the  Structure 
Study  had  gotten  well  underway  and 
she  served  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Structure  from  1944  to  1949 
when  a new  type  of  committee  was 
created.  But  as  a member  of  the 
League’s  Board  to  which  she  was 
again  elected  in  1948  she  took  an 
active  part  in  the  final  steps  which 
brought  about  the  merger. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions 
which  Ruth  Sleeper  has  made,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  in  inter-pro- 
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\fessional  relations.  It  is  no  secret 
that  some  physicians  and  hospital 
administrators  have  been  critical  of 
the  progress  made  in  nursing  educa- 
tion and  of  some  of  the  actions  taken 
by  such  organizations  as  the  League. 
“Such  discussions,”  said  Ruth  Slee- 
per, in  referring  to  one  controver- 
sial area,  “may  be  more  healthy 
than  harmful,  but  only  if  there  ex- 
ists for  the  profession  a sound  pub- 
lic relations  program  which  can  in- 
terpret the  true  situation.”  There 
has  never  been  a better  public  re- 
lations person  for  nursing  than  she 
and  the  League  Board  has  frequently 
asked  her  to  be  its  representative 
in  conference  with  other  professions. 
In  all  joint  efforts,  whether  inter-  or 
intra-professional  she  believes  in 
“making  a determined  effort  to  find 
a common  ground  for  agreement.” 
She  stands  for  her  convictions  but 
she  knows  how  to  save  the  wheat  and 
let  the  chaff  go  with  the  wind.  In 
1 948  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation called  a conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  American  Nurs- 
es Association,  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
and  the  League  to  consider  the  care 
of  the  patient.  Ruth  Sleeper  was 
one  of  the  League’s  representatives. 
The  outcome  of  the  conference  was 
the  formation  of  a Joint  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Care  of  the  Patient.  That  Ruth  Slee- 
per won  the  same  respect  and  confi- 
dence in  her  competence  from  this 
group  as  she  has  in  the  nursing  or- 
ganizations, is  evidenced  by  her 
election  to  serve  one  term  as  its 
chairman.  She  is  still  a member  of 
the  Commission. 

You  will  see  from  the  diversity 


of  service  which  Ruth  Sleeper  has 
given  that  her  ability  was  being  rec- 
ognized in  an  ever  widening  degree. 
Since  1947  she  has  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  International  Council  of  Nurses 
and  serves  ex  officio  as  a member 
of  the  Florence  Nightingale  Inter- 
national Foundation.  This  Founda- 
tion is  concerned  with  international 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  and 
with  encouraging  the  various  coun- 
tries to  establish  Florence  Nightin- 
gale scholarships  for  their  own  nurs- 
es. As  a representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  she  served  on  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Wo- 
men at  the  meeting  held  in  New 
York  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
March  1952  she  was  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  on  nursing  held 
by  the  World  Health  Organization 
in  Geneva,  and  presented  a paper  on 
the  experiment  in  nursing  intern- 
ships now  in  effect  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing.  She  is  one  of  the  two  wo- 
men members  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association’s  Commission  on 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care. 

In  the  state  and  local  organiza-  , 
tions  Ruth  Sleeper  has  served  on 
committees  of  the  State  Association 
and  on  numerous  committees  of  the 
League.  She  has  been  a Director  of 
District  V Registry  and  served  a 
term  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Nursing  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Community  Serv- 
ices. In  the  latter  capacity  she  gave 
much  attention  to  the  problem  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  practical 
nurses.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Household 
Nursing  Association  of  Boston. 
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Without  doubt  many  of  her  af- 
filiations have  been  omitted  in  this 
review  but  one  may  say  without  res- 
ervation that  in  all  the  forward 
movements  in  nursing  edueation  and 
nursing  services  during  the  last 
twelve  years  Ruth  Sleeper  has  been 


an  active  participant.  She  has  served 
in  many  positions  of  responsibility 
which  have  brought  honor  to  her 
and  to  the  School  of  which  she  is 
Director;  she  still  has  the  rare  grace 
of  humility. 


By  ABIGAIL  HOMANS 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Nursing  School 


Now  that  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Training  School  for  Nurses  has 
reached  the  honorable  age  of  eighty 
years  it  is  pleasant  to  stop  for  a mo- 
ment and  review  it’s  background  and 
consider  how  it  has  developed  since 
it’s  inception  in  1873.  In  that  year 
an  organization  called  the  Boston 
Women’s  Education  Association, 
recognizing  the  growing  demand  for 
trained  women  to  care  for  the  sick, 
not  only  in  the  hospitals  but  in  the 
Community  at  large,  felt  that  some 
standards  must  be  set  and  teaching 
facilities  offered  to  the  young  women 
who  were  willing  and  eager  to  take 
up  that  arduous  and  self-sacrificing 
career.  With  a true  pioneering  spirit 
they  approached  the  Trustees  of  the 
M.G.H.  and  proposed  that  a Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  be  established 
in  connection  with  that  institution. 
The  Trustees  accepted  the  proposal 
under  certain  conditions  and  ap- 
poined  a joint  board  of  men  and 
women  to  oversee  and  guide  the  new 
project.  This  board,  with  the  help 
and  advice  of  the  current  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses,  successfully  steer- 
ed the  school  through  it’s  early  form- 
ative years.  In  1896  this  Board  re- 
signed feeling  that  the  school  was 
now  on  it’s  feet,  and  it’s  manage- 
ment reverted  to  a Committee  of 


the  Trustees.  But  by  1896  the  Trus- 
tees felt  the  need  of  a closer  co-op- 
eration than  they  had  time  to  give 
and  appointed  an  Advisory  Com- 
mitte  of  men  and  women  to  consider 
the  problems  of  the  school  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  as 
seemed  wise.  The  Trustees  in  au- 
thorizing this  new  board  were  care- 
ful to  point  out  to  the  members  that 
they  had  absolutely  no  power  to  in- 
itiate any  action  but  only  the  nega- 
tive one  of  investigation  and  report. 
Even  under  these  handicaps  the 
Committee  has  been  functioning 
modestly  and  conscientiously  ever 
since,  and  while  never  over-stepping 
it’s  restrictions  has  built  up  an  hon- 
orable reputation  where  it’s  word 
now  carries  great  weight  and  is  not 
lightly  discarded.  The  men  have 
gradually  faded  out  of  the  picture, 
perhaps  resenting  the  lack  of  author- 
ity, but  the  women  have  plodded 
quietly  on  and  have  now  achieved 
a definite  place  in  the  hospital  hier- 
archy. This  women’s  organization 
is  recruited  not  only  from  the  com- 
munity at  large  but  from  educators, 
social  workers  and  graduates  of  the 
school  itself,  and,  beyond  their  con- 
cern with  school  questions,  this 
group  has  tried  to  interpret  the  hos- 
pital to  the  outside  world,  and  so 
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bring  it  into  closer  relationship  to 
the  communities  that  it  serves. 

The  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at 
the  who  is  also  the  Head  ' 

of  the  Nursing  School,  has  always 
been  an  indispensable  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  with 
out  her  leadership  we  could  not 
function  effectively — and  it  is  there 
that  I have  come  into  close  and  de- 
lightful contact  with  Ruth  Sleeper 
ever  since  her  appointment  as  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  on  Miss  John- 
son’s retirement  in  1945.  Although 
the  Advisory  Committee  is  headed 
by  a duly  elected  Chairman,  the 
questions  that  come  under  discus- 
sion are  primarily  Miss  Sleeper’s 
problems  and  it  is  she  who  has  the 
responsibility  of  presenting  them  to 
the  board.  This  she  does  in  a mas- 
terly fashion  with  a quiet  and  sound 
technique  that  is  the  last  word  in 
tact.  Her  pre-eminent  quality  is  her 
remarkable  capacity  for  getting  the 
best  out  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  is  working.  She  listens  to  all 
sides  of  ^ question  with  attention  and 
respect  and,  no  matter  how  contro- 
versial the  discussion,  I have  never 
seen  her  display  the  slightest  sign 
of  impatience  or  irritation.  She  has 


an  exceptionally  clear  and  open 
mind  and  her  judgments  are  based 
on  a native  endowment  of  hard  com- 
mon sense,  tempered  with  great  hu- 
man wisdom  and  understanding.  She 
has  also  that  invaluable  capacity,  so 
vital  in  a good  executive,  of  delegat- 
ing authority — which  is  a life-saver 
for  her  in  her  complicated  and  try- 
ing position.  When  she  has  con- 
fidence in  a subordinate  she  trusts 
her  to  do  her  job  without  supervision 
and  to  have  the  sense  to  use  her  own 
judgement  in  a crisis.  That  is  good 
management. 

But  I cannot  end  my  remarks  on 
this  sanctimonious  tone, — Miss  Slee- 
per may  be  a perfectionist  but  she  is 
no  prig  and  no  one  has  more  natural 
gaiety  and  love  of  fun  than  she  her- 
self when  she  is  off  duty.  I have  seen 
her  on  an  evening  picnic  with  some 
of  her  girls — and  I know.  I wonder 
if  it  is  because  she  is  a native  “down- 
easter”  that  she  is  such  a delightful 
combination  of  level-headedness  and 
joie  de  vivre — but  whatever  it  is  we 
are  all  proud  and  thankful  that  the 
M.G.H.  can  boast  the  services  of 
such  a high  ranking  member  of  an 
exacting  profession. 


By  DEAN  A.  CLARK,  M.D. 

General  Director,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


As  an  educator  whose  perceptive 
knowledge  is  recognized  internation- 
ally, Ruth  Sleeper  guides  well  the 
development  and  destiny  of  the 
School  of  Nursing.  In  these  days  of 
conflicting  demands  and  trends  her 
educational  foresight  has  provided  a 
clear  path  which  many  other  schools 
follow. 

Her  personal  stability,  intellectual 


inquisitiveness  and  pioneering  spirit 
are  reflected  in  the  work  of  her  fac- 
ulty and  student  body.  She  has  been 
able  to  combine  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  it  seems  to  me,  the  values 
of  an  established  school  of  superior 
quality  with  those  of  desirable 
changes  and  new  developments.  The 
success  of  the  28-months  course  and 
nurse-intern  scheme,  now  followed 
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with  keen  interest  throughout  the 
country,  has  been  due  in  large  part 
to  her  initial  idea,  her  careful  plan- 
ning, and  her  leadership  in  carrying 
out  this  new  and  original  plan. 

Miss  Sleeper’s  leadership  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  meeting  new  situ- 
ations are  also  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  under  one  roof,  the  School  of 
Nursing  is  carrying  the  largest  part 
of  the  instruction  not  alone  for  350 
diploma  students,  but  also  for  more 
than  58  students  in  two  degree- 
courses  (with  Radcliflfe  and  Sim- 
mons), in  postgraduate  work  (with 
Boston  University),  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  practical  nursing  (with  the 
Household  Nursing  Association). 
It  is  rare  in  this  country,  and  prob- 
ably in  any  other,  for  a single  School 
of  Nursing  to  have  such  a variety 
of  programs  of  instruction  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  different  groups 
of  students.  The  variety  here  dem- 
onstrates a lack  of  rigidity  and  a 
willingness  to  support  soundly  con- 
ceived innovations  that  we  have 
come  to  associate  with  Miss  Slee- 
per’s administration  of  the  School. 

As  a Nursing  Service  adminis- 
trator, Miss  Sleeper  shows  the  same 
qualities  applied  in  a different  field. 
Her  wisdom,  poise,  sincerity  and  hu- 
mor carry  her  through  crises  which 
in  these  days  of  shortage  of  nurses 
so  often  play  havoc  with  a nursing 
service.  Her  discerning  knowledge 
of  the  socio-economic  aspects  of  hos- 
pital care  is  the  basis  for  her  con- 
tinuous cooperation  with  the  other 
Departments  and  Services  in  this 
Hospital  and,  in  turn,  is  a cause  for 
the  fine  feeling  held  by  these  De- 
partments for  her  service.  Again, 
her  constructive  foresightedness  is 
shown  by  such  developments  as  the 


introduction  of  the  team  plan  and 
the  turning  over  to  less  highly  train- 
ed personnel,  such  as  secretaries  and 
aides,  of  many  tasks  which  had  long 
been  considered  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  a graduate  nurse. 

In  both  capacities,  Miss  Sleeper 
is  distinguished  by  her  considera- 
tion for  others,  and  especially  for 
the  welfare  of  her  staff  and  students. 
In  both  capacities,  also,  she  handles 
her  large  administrative  responsibil- 
ities admirably.  Carrying,  as  she 
does,  the  largest  financial  responsi- 
bility of  any  Chief  of  Service  or  De- 
partment Head  in  the  Hospital,  Miss 
Sleeper  always  shows  a keen  sense  of 
economy  and  is  tireless  in  her  efforts 
to  improve  efficiency,  despite  the 
many  frustrating  obstacles  that  must 
be  surmounted.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  has  never  allowed  this  responsi- 
bility to  over-balance  her  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  excellent  phil- 
osophy, art  and  science  of  nursing  as 
taught  and  practiced  at  the  M.G.H. 

Finally,  Miss  Sleeper  rates  great 
admiration  from  the  administration 
as  an  advisor  on  hospital  policy. 
Her  calm  yet  positive  approach  to 
over-all  hospital  problems  has  de- 
veloped many  ingenious  solutions. 
In  these  days  when  problems  are 
so  complicated  that  even  to  analyze 
them  is  often  extremely  difficult, 
these  solutions  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  hospital  as  a whole. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  Miss  Sleeper’s 
international  renown  has  been  built 
on  a similar  ability  to  contribute 
original  thought  to  other  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  nursing  practice,  re- 
search and  education,  just  as  has  she 
contributed  them  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital, 
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In  this  Hospital,  known  through- 
out the  world  for  the  individuals  it 
has  developed,  Miss  Sleeper  is  out- 
standing. Her  personality,  intense 
sustained  effort,  dedication  and 


steadfastness  are  recognized  by  all 
of  the  hospital  family,  both  profes- 
sional and  non-professional,  and  are 
the  qualities  for  which  we  wish  our 
Hospital  to  be  known. 


By  W.  K.  JORDAN 

President  of  Radcliffe  College 


I know  considerably  more  about 
Miss  Sleeper  than  I do  about  nurs- 
ing. Or,  more  accurately,  what  I do 
know  about  nursing  I have  learned 
from  Miss  Sleeper.  And  what  a 
good  teacher  and  what  an  excellent 
nurse  she  is! 

Miss  Sleeper  and  I have  been 
closely  associated  for  the  past  seven 
years  in  the  administration  of  the 
co-ordinated  educational  program 
that  links  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Hospital  and  Radcliffe  College. 
We  owe  the  conception  of  this  pi- 
oneering venture  in  nursing  educa- 
tion to  her  vision  and  its  success 
has  been  in  large  part  due  to  her 
steady  interest  and  assistance.  I have 
been  constantly  impressed  by  her 
high  academic  standards  and  by  her 
resolute  refusal  to  make  any  com- 
promises that  might  affect  adversely 
the  excellence  with  which  we  aspire 
to  endow  this  program. 

Very  recently  Mrs.  Jordan  and  1 
accompanied  Miss  Sleeper  on  an  in- 
spection to  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sity schools  of  nursing.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  Miss  Sleeper’s  notion 
of  duty  seems  to  involve  a constant 
round  of  activities  from  somewhat 
before  sunrise  to  very  late  evening 


and  that  the  feet  of  the  lay-man 
simply  can’t  take  it,  I learned  a 
great  deal  and  came  away  with  new 
enthusiasm  and  considerable  refresh- 
ment of  mind.  But,  more  important, 
I learned  too  what  a splendid  human 
being  Miss  Sleeper  is  and  what 
breadth  of  understanding  she  pos- 
sesses. I learned,  as  well,  how  high- 
ly respected  she  is  by  the  whole  of 
the  profession  which  she  graces  and 
how  even  student  nurses  in  distant 
parts  stand  in  awe  of  this  renowned 
figure. 

I have  come  to  understand  that 
Miss  Sleeper  is,  in  an  almost  classi- 
cal sense,  a woman  dedicated  to  her 
profession.  She  lives  nursing,  she 
thinks  nursing,  and  she  is  nursing. 
This  fact  lends  great  strength  to  her 
administration  and  makes  her  an  un- 
usually effective  as  well  as  a most 
important  person  in  a great  profes- 
sion. She  is  lively  in  mind,  resolute 
in  purpose,  and  unflinching  in  the 
discharge  of  the  heavy  responsibili- 
ties with  which  she  has  been  vested. 
I have  the  sense  that  she  is  becom- 
ing a symbol  in  a profession  the  full 
outlines  of  whose  dignity,  worth,  and 
stature  are  just  beginning  clearly  to 
emerge. 


Remember  HOMECOMING 
JUNE  5-6-7 
(See  Page  48) 
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By  LYLIAN  RAPSON  THOMPSON  and  OLIVE  ALLING 

Classmates  of  Ruth  Sleeper 


In  the  first  place,  we  were  just 
“pupil”  nurses  in  those  days  of  1919- 
1920,  and  during  that  period  we 
had  three  Superintendents  of  Nurses 
— Miss  Helen  Wood,  Miss  Sara  Par- 
sons, then  Miss  Sally  Johnson  as  a 
permanent  appointment.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  didn’t  take  long  for 
Ruth  Sleeper  to  be  known  as  “Slee- 
py”— a misnomer  if  ever  there  was 
one  as  she  was  anything  but  sleepy 
in  her  waking  hours.  She  was  one 
of  the  very  few  who  had  had  some 
college  work  before  entering  Train- 
ing School,  the  name  in  those  days 
for  Schools  of  Nursing.  She  had 
had  two  years  of  study  at  Simmons 
College  in  Boston,  yet  was  second 
youngest  in  our  January  section 
with  its  usual  range  of  ages.  Her 
family — mother,  father,  older  sister, 
and  younger  brother — lived  in  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire  and  had 
a comfortable  summer  home  over- 
looking the  ocean  at  York  Beach, 
Maine.  Ruth  was  devoted  to  her 
family  and  was  always  a thoughtful 
daughter  and  sister. 

Upon  looking  back,  bur  three  year 
course  seems  to  fall  into  periods  a 
bit  different  from  those  listed  in  the 
Catalog  — Probation,  first  year,  in- 
termediate year,  senior  year.  Rather 
it  seems  to  have  been  Probationary 
Term  (until  you  received  your  cap 
and  knew  you  were  not  being  sent 
home  right  away),  a long  period  of 
many  more  classroom  courses  and 
varied  ward  work  then  senior  year 
with  its  shoestring  band  on  the  cap 
and  the  real  prospect  of  some  day 
graduating.  During  the  long  middle 
period  (when  classroom  courses  did 


not  necessarily  correlate  with  ward 
work),  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  com- 
petition for  grades.  Each  pupil- 
nurse  seemed  to  exert  herself  to  do 
the  very  best  she  could  in  theoretical 
courses  and  in  giving  kindly  and 
efficient  service  to  patients.  I don’t 
recall  that  Ruth  always  ranked  first 
in  grades  or  was  necessarily  the  first 
in  our  section  to  be  assigned  to  the 
more  responsible  ward  positions, 
but  it  was  early  evident  that  she 
was  high  on  the  list  in  grades  and  in 
her  ability  to  use  her  head,  hands, 
and  feet  intelligently.  She  was  al- 
ways ready  to  help  her  classmates 
in  their  study-troubles.  Rappie 
writes,  “I  often  consulted  her  on  a 
textbook  problem  and  found  her  al- 
ways willing  to  help.  I well  recall 
her  review  with  me  on  muscles, 
their  origin  and  insertion.”  (I  won- 
der if  that  topic  is  still  a bug-bear 
or  if  modern  teaching-methods  have 
made  it  easy ) ! 

We  worked  hard  but  we  had  our 
fun,  too,  even  though  self-made  and 
tame-sounding  to  more  recent  stu- 
dents and  younger  graduates.  None 
of  us  had  much  spending  money, 
so  our  dining-out  was  infrequent. 
When  we  did  dine  out,  it  was  apt 
to  be  at  Durgin  Park’s  at  the  market 
place.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  that 
atmosphere — clump  up  a flight  of 
wooden  stairs,  scuffle  the  sawdust  on 
the  floor,  make  the  most  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  genial  but  respectful 
waiters,  feel  cheered  by  the  red- 
checked  tablecloths,  and  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  excellent  food  served  on 
thick  chinaware.  But  rather  than 
dine  out,  we  were  more  likely  to  go 
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to  the  market-place  to  buy  the  mak- 
ings of  a dinner  which  we  would 
cook  in  the  basement  kitchen  and 
eat  in  the  small  recreation  room 
adjacent.  I guess  our  menu  was  al- 
ways the  same — steak,  bread  and 
gravy,  baked  potatoes,  sliced  toma- 
toes or  tomato  and  lettuce  salad 
being  the  main  items. 

Eating  was  not  our  only  recrea- 
tion. We  walked  some,  either  to  the 
business  district  for  small  errands, 
to  the  Public  Gardens  to  enjoy  the 
lovely  flowers,  out  on  the  Fenway, 
or  just  on  the  Esplanade.  I well 
remember  doing  the  three-mile  cir- 
cuit that  includes  the  Cambridge 
and  Harvard  Bridges,  one  rainy  eve- 
ning. I enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I 
went  back  to  New  Home  and  with- 
out too  much  effort  persuaded  Ruth 
to  do  it  with  me  again.  Two  or  three 
other  girls  could  not  be  interested  in 
the  sprint  in  the  rain.  I believe 
that  Ruth  really  enjoyed  it  as  I did. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  our 
obstetrical  affiliation  in  the  fall  at 
Wesson  Maternity  Hospital,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  A real  walk 
during  that  period  was  a scramble 
up  the  steep,  shale  slope  of  Bear 
Mountain,  one  of  the  higher  bumps 
in  the  Holyoke  Range.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  a path,  also  steep,  but 
we  were  all  (four  of  us,  I think) 
feeling  venturesome.  Ruth  did  con- 
siderable walking  near  the  Sleeper 
summer  home  at  York  Beach, — 
along  the  shore  to  her  pet  spot  near 
a lighthouse  for  fishing  off  the  rocks, 
or  along  a trail  partly  through  woods 
to  the  next  town  to  visit  an  interest- 
ing museum,  or  to  the  center  of  York 
Beach  for  a few  games  of  bowling. 
And  of  course  she  enjoyed  the 
ocean-bathing. 


A milder  form  of  recreation  was 
singing.  On  our  way  off  duty  of  an 
evening,  Ruth  and  others  of  us 
would  tease  Helen  Daly  or  Mildred 
Leland  (later,  Mrs.  Holt)  to  play 
the  piano  in  the  main  lounge  of  New 
Home  so  we  could  raise  our  voices 
in  what  we  called  “song”.  Sometime 
during  our  courses  was  a Competi- 
tive Sing  among  the  three  classes, 
held  on  the  Bulfinch  steps  and  lawn. 
Ruth,  along  with  Helene  Lee,  work- 
ed hard  in  preparation  for  this  event, 
and  1 believe  she  originated  some 
of  the  catchy  songs  our  class  sang. 
The  occasion  was  well-attended  by 
members  of  the  various  staffs  of 
the  hospital  and  by  “friends  of  the 
hospital,”  in  general. 

As  1 recall,  Ruth  Sleeper  was  an 
early  president  of  the  student  gov- 
ernment started  by  Miss  Parsons.  It 
takes  years  for  that  kind  of  idea  to 
develop  into  the  present  taken-for- 
granted  system,  but  the  revolution- 
ary idea  that  some  kind  of  guidance 
and  supervision  other  than  a mili- 
tary-type control  might  work  sprout- 
ed up  around  our  time  in  the  school. 
Its  growth  was  nurtured  by  Ruth 
Sleeper. 

During  the  latter  half  of  our  senior 
year,  Ruth  really  was  singled  out  for 
an  honor.  We  were  used  to  having 
outstanding  seniors,  two  at  a time, 
assist  Miss  Annabelle  McCrae  in 
Practical  Nursing  (later  called  Nurs- 
ing Arts),  but  Ruth  was  one  of  the 
first  student  nurses  to  assist  the  edu- 
cational director,  at  that  time.  Miss 
Nellie  X.  Hawkinson.  This  recogni- 
tion of  her  ability  and  personality 
did  not  change  her  attitude  at  all 
toward  her  lowlier  classmates.  She 
was  ahead  of  us  all  in  prestige  but 
she  kept  very  much  in  step  with  us 
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in  all  her  other  relationships. 

Yes,  Ruth  Sleeper  was  unusual  in 
that,  with  all  her  talents,  she  seemed 
so  very  normal.  Her  quiet  but  keen 
sense  of  humor,  sunny  disposition, 


stable  temperament,  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  helpfulness  combined  well 
with  her  ability  to  recognize  oppor- 
tunities and  to  accept  responsibilities 
without  collapsing  under  the  load. 


By  JULIA  D.  WILSON 

Student  Nurse,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 


Miss  Sleeper  has  brought  to  our 
school  and  to  the  student  nurses  such 
a knowledge  of  our  profession  and 
of  people  that  few  women  today  can 
equal  it.  We  are  very  proud  of  her 
— proud  of  her  success  in  national 
work,  and  prouder  still  of  her  suc- 
cess with  us. 

Fortunately  for  the  student  nurses. 
Miss  Sleeper  has  not  become  out-of- 
reach  and  far-away  because  of  her 
many  and  important  national  duties. 
She  is  generally  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards  away.  Miss  Slee- 
per must  have  kept  her  office  there 
in  the  main  corridor  purposely. 
There  she  can  watch  us  all  go  by; 
and  we  can  catch  glimpses  of  her. 
Better  still,  we  can  go  in  to  see  her 
when  the  “going  has  gotten  too 
tough.”  Although  she  may  not  know 
each  of  our  individual  names  or 
faces,  we  all  feel  that  Miss  Sleeper 
is  deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in 
us,  not  only  as  a group  of  young 
nurses,  but  as  a particular  girl  with 
her  own  set  of  problems.  We  are 


sure  she  holds  us  in  her  heart  as 
her  most  “important  problems.” 
Miss  Sleeper  has  never  failed  to 
reassure  any  of  us.  She  has  given 
us  renewed  pride  in  ourselves  and 
the  will  to  continue  in  our  learning 
and  work.  Many  students  have  said 
how  easy  it  is  to  confide  in  our  di- 
rector— she  always  has  a smile  for 
everyone  and  never  appears  to  be 
in  a hurry.  We  all  feel  that  with  her 
behind  us  we  cannot  fail,  for  not 
only  would  we  be  hurting  ourselves 
and  the  patients,  but  also  we  would 
be  “letting  her  down.” 

In  the  classroom.  Miss  Sleeper  is 
an  excellent  teacher,  having  a sim- 
ple, direct  approach  to  each  problem 
presented.  Her  subject  matter  is 
chosen  well  and  with  thought  as  to 
our  interests.  She  never  fails  to 
bring  into  the  discussion  some  small 
anecdote  or  bit  of  information 
wrought  from  her  vast  experience. 

We  students  can  only  say,  humbly, 
that  we  hope  that  one  day  one  of 
us  will  follow  in  her  footsteps. 


Soive  Qift  ProUemi  — 


KEEP  OUR 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  PLAN 

IN  MIND 
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FIGURINE  MAKING  AND  DECORATING 

By  MARIE  SCHERER  ANDREWS,  1936 


“The  kitchen  looks  like  a paint- 
er’s garret” — so  my  husband  says. 
The  tea  kettle  may  boil  over  and 
the  potatoes  may  burn.  None  of 
this  matters  in  the  least,  especially 
if  you  are  “unconscious”  of  your 
surroundings.  Such  has  happened  to 
me  very  often  since  1 have  been  in- 
volved in  a most  satisfying  avoca- 
tion— that  of  making  and  decorat- 
ing figurines. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of 
America  ceramics  has  a decorative 
idea  so  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  American  public  as  that  of  mod- 
eling and  painting  figurines.  The 
present  day  popularity  of  this  art 
began  to  show  itself  about  1935- 
1945  during  a revival  in  these  Un- 
ited States  of  interest  in  eighteenth 
century  antiques.  It  was  during  this 
century  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany  and  England,  that  the 
primitive  craft  of  making  and  deco- 
rating models  of  clay  became  a fine 
art.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
represent  in  miniature  porcelain  fig- 
ures of  the  day  in  dress  of  the  period. 
At  first  the  most  popular  figures  were 
chosen  from  fashionable  society  and 
the  opera.  1 hese  were  usually  danc- 
ing couples,  crinoline  groups  and 
similar  subjects. 

My  attention  has  been  centered 
around  certain  reproductions  of  the 
Royal  Doulton  ware  of  England  and 
the  ever  popular  Hummel  figurines 
of  Germany.  The  figurines  which 


were  created  and  sold  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Henry  Doulton  of  Lon- 
don, England  include  a wide  vari- 
ety of  large  and  small  figures.  Most 
of  them  depict  English  ladies  or  little 
country  maidens.  The  most  popular 
of  the  ladies  are:  Top  of  the  Hill, 
Christmas  Morn,  Autumn  Breeze, 
Easter  Day,  Christine,  Janice,  and 
Mary  Jane.  The  delightful  country 
maidens  are  those  called:  Rosie, 
Marie,  Tinkle  Bell,  Toodles,  Babie, 
and  Lily. 

The  endearing  figures  of  little 
boys  and  girls,  flowers,  birds  and 
animals  are  synonymous  with  the 
name  of  Hummel  which  is  the  fam- 
ily name  of  a Franciscan  Nun  in 
Germany  whose  vivid  imagination 
and  creative  art  have  gained  inter- 
national recognition  from  collectors 
throughout  the  world  and  from  all 
lovers  of  children. 

The  making  of  your  first  mold  and 
cast  is  an  unforgettable  event!  No 
matter  how  many  chips  or  bubbles 
appear  you  have  a certain  and  spe- 
cial fondness  for  this — your  first — 
your  very  very  own. 

The  making  of  the  mold — in  order 
to  cast  a replica  of  an  original  model 
— is  carried  out  most  easily  by  first 
painting  the  model  with  at  least  four 
coats  of  liquid  rubber.  Every  part 
of  the  surface  must  be  coated. 
There  should  be  no  air  spaces  be- 
tween the  model  surface  and  the 
coating,  since  air  spaces  create  air 
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bubbles  which  disfigure  the  mold; 
consequently  the  cast  is  imperfect. 
Next,  at  least  four  coats  of  rubber 
paste  are  applied  with  a spatula. 
Then  a final  coat  of  the  original 
liquid  rubber  is  put  on.  Following 
a period  of  drying,  the  model  is  then 
removed  from  the  mold.  Next  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mold  is  brushed 
with  a mixture  of  glycerine  and  wa- 
ter, after  which  it  is  filled  with  plas- 
ter. The  cast  and  mold  stand  for 
24  hours,  then  the  mold  may  be  re- 
moved by  slipping  it  from  the  cast. 
Fine  sandpaper  may  be  rubbed  with 
a circular  motion  on  the  dry  hard 
surface  in  order  to  remove  any  areas 
of  roughness. 

-After  successfully  completing  a 
cast  in  plaster  then  the  question  nat- 
urally arises,  “How  shall  I finish 
the  plaster  figure?”  The  first  con- 
sideration of  importance  is  prepar- 
ing the  cast  for  a beautiful  and  satis- 
factory finish.  Since  plaster  is  por- 
ous it  must  be  “sealed”  or  “condi- 
tioned” before  any  finish  is  applied. 
A direct  way  of  accomplishing  this 
— at  the  same  time  giving  a delicate 
ivory  or  buff  finish  is  by  the  use  of 
an  “undercoat”  which  consists  pri- 
marily of  linseed  oil  which  has  been 
heated  over  a low  fire.  Working  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  one  coat  is 
swiftly  applied,  then  another.  The 
undercoat  must  be  “kept  moving” 
in  order  to  keep  it  from  settling  in 
spots  on  the  surface. 

To  paint  the  figurine  a number 
of  colors  are  necessary.  Oil  paints 
are  to  be  preferred  since  they  impart 
a softness  of  texture  that  is  very 
pleasing.  In  the  beginning  one  usu- 
ally paints  directly  from  the  bottle 
as  it  it  comes  from  the  store.  Later, 
one  learns  that  successful  painting 


on  plaster  depends  on  the  way  it  is 
applied.  The  paint  must  be  suf- 
ficiently thinned  with  turpentine  so 
that  it  will  spread  easily  over  the 
surface.  You  must  leave  no  brush 
marks  and  give  no  suggestion  that 
the  color  has  been  “painted  on.” 
For  one  who  thought  it  was  never 
possible,  I soon  found  myself  actu- 
ally dabbling  with  the  mixing  of 
colors.  While  attempts  at  exactly 
matching  the  royal  purple  and  fus- 
chia  shades  on  the  regal  skirts  of 
some  of  the  “Royal  Doulton  Ladies” 
were  not  too  successful  in  the  begin- 
ning, nevertheless  the  present  results 
could  be  worse.  In  copying  the  well 
known  orange  color  on  the  neckties 
and  hair  ribbons  of  the  Hummell 
boys  and  girls  a pleasing  surface 
finish  has  finally  been  attained. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  painting 
of  the  head,  face,  and  hands.  This 
is  the  most  fascinating,  even  though 
the  most  painstaking  work  of  all. 
You  must  be  “in  the  mood”  to  do 
the  faces  otherwise  the  results  can 
be  disastrous.  The  “skin  tone”  is 
first  applied.  With  tiny  brushes  eye- 
brows, lashes,  eyes  and  cheeks  are 
“put  on.”  To  get  the  correct  shade 
of  hair  is  a great  accomplishment. 
Next  comes  the  tiny  mouth  which 
can  be  smootched  so  easily.  If  one 
is  not  “in  the  mood”  one  often  gives 
up  in  disgust  and  allows  the  eyes  to 
appear  closed  rather  than  to  grapple 
with  a problem  of  exophthalmos  in 
one  eye  and  ptosis  in  the  other.  Very 
often  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  figurine  is  a reflection  of  the 
mood  of  the  painter. 

After  the  figurine  is  thoroughly 
dry,  glazing  powder  may  be  dusted 
on  and  then  polished  with  a soft 
silken  or  woolen  cloth.  This  will 
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impart  to  the  figurine  a marblelike 
glow.  And  there  you  have  it — a 
charming  figurine — an  age-old  art 
revived — an  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful object — that  is — if  you  believe 
that  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder! 

ELINOR  STANFORD  ASSIGNED 
TO  PHILIPPINES 

Elinor  Stanford,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  nurse  officer,  has 
been  assigned  to  assist  in  the  coop- 
erative public  health  program  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
announced  recently. 

Miss  Stanford  will  join  Genevieve 


Soller,  another  USPHS  nurse  as- 
signed to  the  Mutual  Security  Agen- 
cy mission  in  Manila.  She  will  work 
with  Filipino  nurses  and  other  health 
workers  to  establish  and  develop 
schools  of  nursing. 

In  addition  to  public  health  activ- 
ities, MSA  is  providing  technical 
and  material  assistance  to  improve 
other  essential  public  services  in  the 
Philippines  and  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial production. 

Since  1947  Miss  Stanford  has 
been  a teacher  and  supervisor  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  and  during  this 
time  won  many  friends. 
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School  of  Nursing,  and  attended  : 
Boston  and  California  State  Univer-  | 
sities.  A short  time  before  her  death  : 
she  was  accepted  for  entrance  into 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

MRS.  MARION  (BLAKE)  DONNELLY 
Class  of  1939 

Mrs.  Marion  (Blake)  Donnelly,  | 

R.N.,  35  of  19  South  Main  St.,  i 

Gardner,  Mass.,  died  at  Athol  Hos- 
pital on  December  15  of  injuries  re-  | 
ceived  in  an  automobile  accident  in  | 
Phillipston,  Mass.  I 

A native  of  Springfield,  she  was  i 

the  daughter  of  State  Representative  | 

and  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Blake.  She  was 
graduated  from  Gardner  High 
School  and  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Nursing  School.  She  I 

was  a member  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Gardner,  and  the  Gardner 
Guild,  Holy  Family  League  of  Char-  ! 
ity. 
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MRS.  LILLIAN  (ORR)  HENDERSON 
Class  of  1902 

Mrs.  Lillian  (Orr)  Henderson, 
R.N.,  died  at  the  Private  Patient 
Pavillion  of  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  on  November  21.  She  was 
the  wife  of  the  late  Norman  Lome 
Henderson.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  Montreal. 


BARBARA  M.  POWELL 
Class  of  1949 

Miss  Barbara  M.  Powell,  R.N., 
daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  P.  Powell,  25,  of  105  Bray- 
ton  Rd.,  Brighton,  died  from  injuries 
received  in  a fall.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  December  4 at  the 
Brighton  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Brighton. 

She  was  a graduate  of  Brighton 
High  School,  Dunn  Memorial,  and 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


# 
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1915 

Dorothy  M.  Tarbox,  Secretary 
14  Embankment  Road 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 

Late  in  October,  1952  Alida  Winkelman 
(1915)  of  1426  Laura  Street,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years.  I gave  her  a hurried 
tour  of  MGH,  pointing  out  the  historical 
spots,  and  the  new  additions  built  since  her 
graduation.  At  that  time,  the  front  door  of 
the  hospital  was  on  Blossom  Street  where 
the  Research  building  now  stands.  The  sup- 
erintendent’s house  had  changed  its  posi- 
tion, the  Lodge  was  torn  down,  and  the 
gravel  walks  where  we  promenaded  before 
going  on  from  7 p.m.  to  7 a.m.  night  duty, 
obliterated.  The  Archives’  room.  Palmer 
Davis  library.  Moseley  rotunda,  Nursing 
School  suite,  old  Sea  Wall  with  piling,  and 
Chapel  were  all  visited.  The  only  familiar 
spots  were  the  Bulfinch  Building,  red  brick 
corridor  leading  to  the  old  dining  room,  and 
the  spiral  stairway  in  the  Post  Office. 

On  March  1,  1952,  Miss  Winkelman  re- 
tired as  Executive  Director  at  the  Daniel 
Memorial  Home  for  Children  in  Jackson- 
ville. Her  career  in  Social  Service  work 
started  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Children’s  Clinic.  Since  then  she 
has  worked  in  San  Antonio,  Pittsburg,  In- 
dianapolis, Virginia,  Delaware,  and  New 
York.  Between  1935  and  1941  she  or- 
ganized the  Children’s  Service  Association 
in  Honolulu,  and  last  reorganized  the  Daniel 
Memorial  Home,  the  oldest  children’s  in- 
stitution, to  a modern  child  placing  agency. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  October  26,  1952, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Robinson  (Olga  Olsen — 1915) 
gave  a Tea  in  Alida’s  honor.  Ethel  (Dud- 
ley) Baurlein,  Frances  (Morton)  Everberg, 
Dorothea  (Macinnis)  Edward,  Eileen  (Cur- 
ley) Robinson,  Josephine  Mulville,  and 
Dorothy  Tarbox  enjoyed  Olga’s  hospitality 
in  her  lovely  home,  and  all  had  many  good 
laughs  talking  over  our  early  nurses’  train- 
ing and  experiences.  For  example:  “Dou- 
ble-dish” on  the  old  medical  wards,  flooded 
steam  tables,  early  morning  cleaning  of  re- 
frigerators with  long  brushes,  and  the  earth- 
ern  water  tanks. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Robinson  (Eileen  R.  Cur- 
ley— 1915)  retired  as  Director  of  the  Taun- 
ton Visiting  Nurses  Association  on  October 
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1,  1952.  Early  in  February  Eileen  sailed 
with  Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol  (her  late  hus- 
band’s cousin)  for  an  extended  European 
tour.  They  will  visit  Spain,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy. 

Mrs.  John  Dunaway  (Rosa  Shayeb)  is 
spending  the  next  two  years  in  Jidda,  Arabia. 
Her  husband  is  Economic  Advisor  to  the 
ruler  of  that  country — Saudi  Arabia.  Rosa 
writes  that  the  heat  is  terrific  there,  but  they 
live  in  an  air  conditioned  bungalow.  She 
said  that  the  country  is  drab,  with  sand 
everywhere;  and  the  water  shortage  is  ter- 
rific. She  viewed  the  150,000  pilgrims  pass- 
ing through  Jidda  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
At  that  time  water  was  rationed.  She  men- 
tioned that  most  of  the  great  wealth  from 
the  oil  wells  goes  for  gold-plated  cars,  air- 
planes, lush  gardens,  and  luxuries  for  the 
women.  Each  wife  has  a palace,  or  several, 
of  her  own.  “It  is  an  Arabian  Night’s  tale,” 
Rosa  writes. 

Victoria  C.  Mayer  is  doing  supervisory 
and  teaching  work  at  the  Metropolitan 
State  Hospital  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 
Many  of  the  Boston  Schools  of  Nursing 
send  their  students  there  for  Psychiatric  ex- 
perience. 

Bernadette  Cormier  who  has  been  inca- 
pacitated for  several  months  with  a de- 
tached retina,  is  now  able  to  carry  on  her 
nursing  duties  in  a Nursing  Home,  Bronx, 
New  York. 

Although  Mrs.  William  H.  Warrick  (Vir- 
ginia Kennen)  rarely  comes  to  Boston,  we 
hear  that  she  is  still  carrying  on  at  the 
Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Center,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 

Myrtle  (Danico)  Niccolls  is  Supervisor  of 
the  Premature  Nursery  at  the  Salvation  Army 
Booth  Memorial  Hospital — Corey  Hill,  Bos- 
ton. 

“BORDEAUX  BELLES  ” 

On  November  1,  1952,  two  secretaries  and 
19  nurses  of  Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  6,  “The 
Bordeaux  Belles,”  attended  their  annual  din- 
ner and  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Bradford,  Bos- 
ton. The  evening  was  all  too  short.  Mes- 
sages were  read  from  a few  who  were  un- 
able to  attend;  and  those  present  brought 
us  up  to  date  on  their  past  activities  and 
future  plans.  It  was  suggested  that  the  next 
Fall  meeting  be  held  in  New  York,  to  give 
those  who  are  unable  to  visit  Boston  a 
chance  to  see  old  friends.  Those  attending 
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the  meeting  were:  Alice  O’Gorman,  Mary 
Lee,  Angeline  Bagley  Mattioli,  Catherine 
Caiieton,  Catherine  Conrick  Tucker,  Isabel 
Dewar,  Mary  Diamond  Carey,  Flora  Inglis, 
Margaret  Matheson,  Hannah  McEwan,  Mary 
Jane  MacKay,  Frances  Morton  Everberg, 
Josephine  Mulville,  Helen  Nivison,  Olga  Ol- 
sen Robinson,  Mae  Rodger  Bates,  Annie  M. 
Robertson,  Rosella  Travers,  Ruth  Williams, 
Mary  Walem,  and  Dorothy  M.  Tarbox. 

Leonora  Field  and  Hannah  McEwan  are 
making  plans  to  attend  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses'  Congress  in  Brazil  next 
July. 

Helen  Nivison  and  relatives  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Scotland. 

1918 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1918  express 
their  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Cora 
(Kampf)  Van  Stone  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  Dr.  Wilfred  D.  Van  Stone  who 
died  recently  at  their  home  in  Denver,  Color- 
ado. Dr.  Van  Stone  was  a former  surgical 
house  officer  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 

Rose  Trenkel  (Mrs.  John  R.  Northup) 
lives  in  Rochester,  New  York.  Her  hobby,  in 
which  she  has  become  an  expert,  is  hand 
loom  weaving.  She  is  also  skilled  in  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  being  interested  in  ceramics 
and  has  taught  a class  in  this  art  during  the 
past  year.  She  and  her  husband  enjoy  trav- 
elling, usually  taking  a long  trip  each  winter. 
Nearer  home.  Rose  keeps  in  touch  with 
MG  Hers  in  and  around  Rochester. 

For  a fine  biographical  sketch  of  another 
classmate,  see  “We  Present  . . . R.  Louise 
(Metcalfe)  McManus’’  in  the  December 
QUARTERLY. 

Shall  we  plan  a reunion  at  Homecoming? 
Send  along  your  ideas. 

1921 

Vlrs.  Lews  E.  Daniels,  (the  former  Ruth 
Kapitzky)  of  31805  Telegraph  Rd.,  Bir- 
mingham, Mich.,  was  named  one  of  Detroits 
160  women  of  achievement  recently. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass.,  Tel:  AS  7-6956 

Dear  Classmates:  A very  Happy  New 

Year  to  you.  You  must  have  many  questons 
for  me.  Why  do  you  not  write  to  me?  I 
pass  on  any  correspondence  which  I think 


you  would  be  interested  in.  Make  our  letters 
interesting  for  each  QUARTERLY.  I sent 
out  many  cards  asking  about  the  Record 
Ciuild.  Would  those  who  have  not  answered 
me,  please  do  so  when  they  read  this  issue, 
lhank  you. 

Evadine  Cady  O’Connor  writes,  “Did  you 
hear  that  my  mother  passed  away  Oct.  20th? 
I was  with  her  when  she  went.’’  Our  sincere 
sympathy  to  you  Evadine.  It  is  never  easy 
to  lose  our  dear  ones. 

Louise  Holmes  Copp  (Agnes)  writes 
“Aunt  Bess  arrived  today  and  Father.  Aunt 
Bess’  son  will  fly  down  from  Toronto  on 
Wednesday.’’  We  shall  be  thinking  of  you 
Louise.  Thank  you  for  the  remembrance 
for  the  Record  Guild. 

Marion  Burnham  Segee  writes  “1  am  very 
happy  to  add  my  sum  to  the  gift  for  the 
Children’s  Ward.  Last  Christmas,  Donald 
(now  22)  spent  on  the  firing  line  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Wisconsin  but  this  Xmas  will  be 
a very  happy  one  as  he  volunteered  and 
passed  the  exams  and  is  now  stationed  at 
the  Submarine  Base  in  New  London,  Conn, 
and  is  now  going  to  school.  The  Base  is 
only  about  25  miles  from  home  so  he  is 
able  to  come  home  very  often.  We  never 
know  how  many  he  will  bring  home  for 
supper  so  I have  turned  into  a first  class 
short  order  cook.  The  other  night  it  was 
like  the  U.N.  coming  to  eat  as  there  was  a 
Jewish,  French,  Irish  and  Polish  boy  and 
believe  me  the  table  conversation  was  very 
lively.  That  is  just  what  shakes  you  up  and 
out  of  your  rut,  not  that  I have  much  time 
to  spend  in  one.  Ruth  graduated  last  June 
from  high  school  and  was  very  fortunate  to 
receive  a $150.00  scholarship  from  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  of  Hairdressing  in  Hart- 
ford where  she  is  now  and  doing  very  well. 
I am  now  completing  my  tenth  year  at  the 
Clark  Nursing  Home  in  Essex.  Also  for 
over  the  past  year  I have  been  relieving 
twice  a week  from  6-10  p.m.  in  a private 
home.  A couple  of  times,  I helped  out  at 
the  Blood  Bank  when  they  came  to  Essex 
this  year  but  only  once  would  they  take  a 
pint  of  my  good  old  Yankee  blood.  My 
best  to  all  the  girls  of  1924.’’ 

Winnie  Wilson  writes  "Have  been  laid  up 
with  virus  for  a month  now  but  hope  to 
get  back  to  work  next  week.  Suppose  you 
are  busy  with  your  Christmas  music  and 
preparations.’’ 

Ruth  Tapley  writes  “Have  been  unable 
to  shake  the  virus  so  shall  spend  a quiet 
Christmas.’’ 

This  is  a bad  season,  so  take  care  of  your 
health  girls!  My  husband  and  I have  a 
wonderful  hobby  in  our  singing.  He  is  an 
invaluable  bass.  I am  just  another  soprano 
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but  enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  January  5,  we 
gave  Bach's  B Minor  Mass  at  Jordan  Hall. 
The  Cecilia  Society  to  which  we  belong  is 
going  to  Paris  April  10  and  will  sing  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral.  Then  the  group 
will  travel  through  the  important  cities  in 
France  giving  programs.  The  proceeds  will 
go  toward  the  building  fund  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  Our  Presi- 
dent is  Professor  French,  retired  Professor 
of  French,  recently  of  Boston  University. 
He  knows  France  as  well  as  his  own  United 
States.  He  has  conducted  tours  through 
France  for  many  summers  and  has  taken 
teachers  and  students  wth  him.  He  not  only 
has  given  them  a French  education  but 
French  history  and  geography  also.  If 
Merle  and  I can  manage  to  take  care  of  our 
nine-year  old  daughter  adequately  for  the 
month,  we  feel  that  we  shall  have  a liberal 
education.  Willis  Page,  the  first  bass  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  been  our 
director  but,  because  of  a conflicting  cross 
country  tour  which  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  making  this  summer,  he  will  be  unable 
to  direct  us.  His  place  will  be  taken  by 
Russel  Stanger,  who  is  connected  with  Har- 
vard and  Radclifl'e  musical  circles.  He  helped 
train  another  singing  group  started  by  Ar- 
thur Fiedler,  with  whom  we  sing.  Last  June, 
we  gave  Stravinsky’s  “La  Noces”  under 
Leonard  Bernstein  at  Brandeis  University. 
Arthur  Fiedler  started  our  training  and  then 
had  to  stop  because  of  his  Pops  Season. 
Then  Russel  Stanger  took  over.  Many  of 
the  Cecilia  Society  members  belong  to  both 
groups.  We  were  very  happy  to  hear  about 
our  new  director  as  he  is  a regular  dynamo 
and  an  extremely  interesting  young  person. 
Shall  tell  you  more  about  what  happens  in 
our  June  issue.  Those  who  are  musically 
inclined  are  invited  to  “try  out’’  and  to  join 
Cecilia  for  future  performances.  We  are 
always  doing  something  interesting.  Do 
write  to  me.  So  many  of  you  girls  have 
equally  interesting  hobbies.  Let  me  hear 
about  them. 

1926 

Ethel  Brooks  (M.G.H.),  Director  of 
Nursing,  Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing. 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill 

Secretary,  February  section 

122  Florence  St.,  Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Anna  Rules  Garrity  is  happily  announcing 
the  birth  of  her  long  awaited  daughter,  Eliz- 
abeth Anne,  on  November  1 1,  1952.  Anna 


already  has  3 sons — Francis  12,  James  10 
and  Bruce  8. 

Phoebe  Johnson  is  keeping  house  for  her 
Father  and  sister.  Her  new  address  is  436 
Prospect  St.,  Weatherfield,  Connecticut. 

Margaret  O’Neil  McGrath  has  adopted 
her  third  child,  Nora  aged  1 year.  Peg  also 
has  Tommy  5 and  Bruce  3. 

Martha  Moulton  Kirby  is  living  in  the 
East  again — her  address  is  2950  Longshore 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  24,  Penn. 

1936 

Marguerite  Bourgeois,  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

It’s  so  nice  to  hear  from  so  many  mem- 
bers this  time.  Let’s  start  the  news  with — 

Births ; 

Another  set  of  twins  in  our  class!  Born 
September  12,  1952  at  the  Richardson 

House  a girl  and  boy  (Joanne  and  James) 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  McCluskey 
(Joan  Dolan).  They  weighed  7 pounds 
each  and  are  “good”  babies.  This  brings 
the  total  to  five — the  oldest  1\  years.  She 
entertained  Thelma  Ingles  at  Christmas. 
Thelma  came  up  for  skiing  in  New  Hamp- 
shire on  a four-day  visit  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity where  she  still  teaches.  Address — 
Box  2974  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Wigh  (Emily 
Wyman)  had  a daughter  in  August.  Their 
two  boys  must  love  that. 

Deaths: 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Kunkel  on  April  1,  1952.  Mrs. 
Kunkel  (Grace  Washburn)  has  moved  her 
family  of  7 children  back  to  the  family 
homestead  in  Trumbell,  Connecticut. 

Changes  of  Residence: 

The  Hardy’s  (Eva  Borner)  have  just 
moved  into  the  old  home  of  Dr.  Worcester, 
once  oldest  living  graduate  of  Harvard  who 
was  recently  deceased.  Nine  big  rooms, 
hilltop  view  of  Waltham,  Newton,  and  Bos- 
ton, an  acre  of  land,  plenty  of  trees  to  climb 
make  this  an  ideal  place  to  raise  their  four 
growing  boys.  Address  314  Bacon  Street, 
Waltham. 

A Christmas  card  from  Carol  (Coffin) 
Offenbach  has  a picture  of  their  lovely  new 
ranch-type  house  at  133  Woodcrest  Drive, 
No.  Melrose. 

May  (Johnston)  Byrne  wrote  last  No- 
vember— “We  moved  to  Braintree  about  2 
months  ago.  We  all  love  it  out  here  in  the 
country,  but  a bus  that  stops  at  our  door 
brings  us  to  Quincy  Square  in  about  15 
minutes,  so  we  are  not  too  far  from  civili- 
zation. The  children  go  to  a modern  school 
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near  home  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  very 
much.  The  three  oldest  are  in  school  until 
2 p.m.  and  the  youngest  goes  to  kindergar- 
ten. So  you  see  my  family  is  growing  up.  ’ 
Address  84  Hayward  Street,  East  Braintree. 

The  Richardson  family  (Marjorie  Goldth- 
wait)  are  now  stationed  in  Cuba — still  with 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Other  Activities: 

To  quote  from  Louise  Moser’s  Christmas 
card — “I  am  now  on  leave-of-absence  from 
Duke  University  to  attend  the  Washington 
School  of  Psychiatry,  and  am  also  working 
at  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital  as  assistant 
director  (educational)  of  the  School  of 
Nursing.  One  of  my  special  pleasures  here 
is  hiking  and  climbing  with  the  Capital  Hik- 
ing Club.  On  Sundays  we  explore  trails 

along  the  Potomac,  in  the  Appalachians, 
and  elsewhere. 

My  mother  continues  well,  in  her  80th 
year.  I hope  to  spend  Christmas  with  her 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  in  Asheville.” 
Address  4815  Chesapeake  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 

The  Welches  (Phil  Paton)  spent  two 
months  of  last  summer  in  England  with 
her  brother  and  his  family.  Using  this  as  a 
base  of  operations  they  visited  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Austria  and  other  places  on  the 
Continent.  This  provided  a delightful  va- 
cation for  them  as  well  as  a liberal  educa- 
tion for  their  two  boys — Claude  13  and 
John  10.  Phil  does  volunteer  nursing  at  the 
M.G.H.  one  day  a week — a service  of  doc- 
tors’ wives.  She  works  mostly  on  Bulfinch 
3 — very  sick  medical — and  is  kept  well  in- 
formed of  what’s  new  in  medicine. 

1937 

Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski,  Secretary 
September  Section 
2 Moreland  Place,  Everett,  Mass. 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  wrote  that  her  hus- 
band is  stationed  in  Germany.  She  and  the 
children  expect  to  join  him  in  February. 
They  are  staying  with  her  parents  in  No. 
Andover,  till  they  receive  their  sailing  or- 
ders. 

In  November,  Kay  Leonard  Crotty,  Kay 
McKauliflfe  Kelliher,  Elva  Sawyer  Proctor 
and  yours  truly  spent  a pleasant  evening  at 
the  home  of  Adrian  Fields  Williams. 

Pearl  White  Hemsworth  and  family  are 
now  living  in  their  new  home. 

Judith  Barron  Hansen  now  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia and  has  four  children. 

Mabel  Crowe  Sias  spent  several  weeks  in 
the  Wellesley  Hospital  as  a patient  for  sur- 
gery. We  hope  that  you  are  now  feeling 
fine  Mabel. 

Ethel  McCullough  Sullivan  now  lives  in 


her  new  home  at  48  Halsey  Ave.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Hope  to  see  some  of  you  at  Home  coming 
this  year.  Please  write  and  give  me  some 
news. 

1939 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Maclsaacs,  of  Cohasset, 
an  instructor  of  nursing  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
was  recently  awarded  a scholarship  by  the 
Norfolk  County  Health  Association. 

1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean 
Secretary  Sept.  Section 
82  Lancaster  Terr. 

Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Your  Christmas  Cards  were  most  grate- 
fully received.  There  is  much  news  to  tell 
you  because  of  them. 

Flora  Colson  Hary  has  a new  daughter 
Rebecca  Ann,  born  last  August  27.  Flo  has 
two  other  girls,  Deborah  and  Evelyn. 

Donald  Churchill  Dunbar  was  born  De- 
cember 23,  1952  to  Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Dunbar  (Elizabeth  Pritchard).  Betty’s  other 
child,  Ann,  looked  quite  petite  standing  on 
her  front  doorstep  in  the  “Picture”  Christ- 
mas Card  from  them.  Also  received  a “Pic- 
ture” Christmas  Card  from  Eleanor  Palmer 
Gleiser  announcing  the  arrival  last  April 
2nd  of  Melissa  Ann.  “Chuckie  (or  Charles 
jr.),  her  son,  looked  very  grown-up  sitting 
beside  his  sister. 

Molly  Spinney  lost  her  father  last  Easter 
Sunday.  He  was  sick  a long  time  you  may 
remember.  Dorothy  Boos  Wyman’s  father 
died  quite  suddenly  three  days  after  Christ- 
mas a year  ago.  Dotty,  Bryce  and  their 
three  sons  are  all  well.  The  oldest  child, 
Kent,  is  12  years  old  and  in  Junior  High! 
Her  baby,  Ross,  is  three  and  Leslie  is  nine. 

A busy  boy  is  Frederick  Mansueto.  Be- 
sides being  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Biagio 
Mansueto  (Mary  B.  Carr),  he  is  a “Bear” 
in  Cub  Scouts,  in  the  advance  swimming 
class  at  the  “Y”  and  beginning  to  play 
some  nice  accompaniments  for  his  Dad’s 
Violin  playing.  Mary  B.  and  her  husband 
went  to  Cleveland  this  past  fall  for  the  In- 
ternational Postgraduate  Medical  Assembly 
Meetings.  Their  daughter,  Alice,  is  now  in 
kindergarten. 

Patricia  Bockes  Ingersoll  and  her  husband 
had  a gala  time  in  Europe!  They  visited 
England  for  nine  days  and  spent  the  rest 
of  their  five-week  stay  in  Holland  and 
France.  Her  husband,  Frank,  spoke  and 
operated  in  London,  Birmingham  and  Ox 
ford,  England  and  in  Amsterdam  and  Pans. 

They  loved  every  minute  of  their  stay. 
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Snapshots  of  Kathy,  Mike  and  John  (or 
Sandy)  were  enclosed  in  the  card  from  Vir- 
ginia Griswold  Guthrie  (Mrs.  John  B.,  jr. ) 
Missing  was  a snap  of  Richard  age  3i. 

May  Galbraith  Wahl  does  some  Private 
Duty  and  is  on  the  Local  V.  N.  A.  Com- 
mittee. Edith  Curtis  Masters  is  also  doing 
Private  Duty  occasionally,  as  is  Lois  Pruss- 
man  Lawrence.  Lois’  daughter,  Nancy,  will 
be  two  years  old  in  April  and  is  ful'  of 
mischief. 

Maiy  Hickey  Murphy  is  delighted  with 
her  home.  The  new  address  is:  Maple  Ave- 
nue, Centerville  Estates,  Centerville,  Mass. 
From  Mary  Elizabeth  1 heard  the  sad  news 
of  Ginny  Bell  Eckhardt  being  stricken  with 
Polio.  She's  had  it  since  last  September 
and  is  in  a hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.  1 
am  sure  that  a card  or  letter  would  help  her 
to  pass  the  time  and  be  much  appreciated. 
Write  to:  Mrs.  John  E.  Eckardt,  Jr.,  George 
Washington  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Olga  (Midge)  Andruskiw  spent  a week- 
end during  the  Christmas  Holidays  in  New 
York  City.  Thanks  for  all  your  cards  and 
the  best  of  luck  in  '53. 

1942 

Miss  Charlotte  O’Neil,  was  married  to 
Mr.  John  Orlinski  on  Jan.  7 of  this  year  in 
the  Federated  Church  in  Bristol,  N.H.  Char- 
lotte’s address  is  “The  Cardigan  Ski  Lodge, 
Bristol,  N.H.'’ 

1943 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  Mauksch  and  her  husband 
Hans  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a new  baby  girl  born  on  Monday, 
Jan.  12,  in  Chicago.  The  couple  live  at  5218 
So.  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago  15,  111. 

1945 

1 heresa  M.  Dearborn,  Secretary 
February  Section 
68  Kingsbury  Street 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Greetings!  Our  class  reunion  held  at 
Steuben’s  on  December  30th,  1952,  was 

met  with  such  an  enthusiastic  response,  that 
I am  simply  piled  high  with  news  to  pass 
along.  Sixteen  members  of  the  February 
section  were  there,  and  for  most  of  us,  it 
was  the  first  meeting  since  we  left  our 
Alma  Mater.  We  spent  a delightful  evening 
chatting  over  dinner,  exchanging  news,  pho- 
tos, and  letters  from  those  who  could  not 
join  us  in  person. 

Among  those  present  were  Ann  Cahill 
and  Irene  Gleichauf,  back  from  California 
for  the  holidays.  Irene  is  doing  Public  Health 
nursing  in  Vallejo,  California,  and  loves  it 


there.  Ann  has  been  out  on  the  coast  for 
the  past  year  too,  but  plans  to  remain  at 
home  for  now  in  Brighton,  and  hasn’t  made 
any  promises  to  work  to  date. 

Phil  Rea  Billings  is  struggling  through  the 
sixth  year  of  surgcal  residency  training 
with  Ed.  They  are  at  Mass.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  Phil  has  no  offspring  yet 
due  to  Korea,  and  army  life.  Wonderful  to 
be  home  again  and  getting  settled  now  for 
a spell. 

Rita  Burke  Womboldt  lives  in  Newton 
Centre  and  has  two  children,  Joanne,  age  3, 
and  Frank,  \\.  Rita  was  in  the  army  for 
fourteen  months  after  graduation,  saw  Pan- 
ama, Hawaii,  Manila,  and  Osaka,  Japan. 
Then  did  some  Industrial  Nursing  at  a 
plant  in  Charlestown  before  starting  her 
career  as  wife  of  Joseph  Womboldt  of  New- 
ton. 

Fran  Balchunas  Gnong  married  in  1946, 
has  been  active  in  General  and  Private  Duty 
Nursing  in  Quincy,  Weymouth,  and  Brock- 
ton. She  is  mother  of  a daughter  born  in 
1949,  and  a son  (Doug)  born  in  May,  1952. 
Norma  Garcia  Kelly  came  to  our  reunion 
too,  leaving  Daddy  (Michael)  home  to  baby- 
sit with  three  little  ones,  4,  2,  and  a new 
baby  girl. 

Dorothy  Maclnnis  Brown  lives  in  Taunton 
and  has  three  girls,  Diane,  6,  Patty,  4,  and 
Judy,  3.  Lois  Borden  Breen  has  one  boy, 
now  in  the  second  grade.  Lois  lives  out  in 
the  country,  on  Red  Acre  Road  in  South 
Acton.  We  are  already  talking  of  our  next 
reunion,  to  be  held  in  the  summer,  and  mak- 
ing it  a big  picnic  with  husbands  and  chil- 
dren. Lets  get  plans  going  for  this  early, 
so  we  can  include  many  more  in  our  next 
party. 

Janet  Ross  Morgan  was  in  the  army  after 
graduating,  married  in  Feb.  '49  while  in  Or- 
lando, Florida,  to  Ben  (He’s  from  Missis- 
sippi). Her  hubby  has  been  in  Alaska,  a.nd 
now  is  in  Japan.  They  have  two  children, 
Gregory,  3,  and  Judy,  19  months. 

Ott  Allard  Guerrera  was  at  home  for 
Christmas  too,  and  was  able  to  join  us  at 
Steuben’s.  Ott  looks  wonderful,  raising  four 
children  (3  boys  and  a girl)  must  agree  with 
her.  Frank  got  his  M.S.  at  Boston  College 
and  is  working  with  Fairchild  Aircraft  Corp. 
in  Maryland.  They  have  a big  house  in  the 
country  (Route  5,  Hagerstown,  Md.)  and 
look  forward  to  company.  I’m  going  to  take 
a trip  that  way  this  summer  if  I can,  and 
add  to  the  merriment.  (Your  scribe,  Terry 
Dearborn,  when  I go  calling,  be  prepared  to 
add  two  more  active  youngsters  to  the 
group). 

Marian  Waterhouse  is  still  at  Fort  Devens, 
and  happily  is  able  to  get  out  to  visit  her 
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many  friends  quite  often.  Still  an  army 
girl.  Marian  hopes  to  further  her  education 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  next  year. 

Priscilla  Uoxie  Price  lives  in  Norwood 
and  has  two  children,  a girl  and  a boy.  Carol 
Ann  Cascadden  Gardner  lives  in  Weymouth, 
Mass,  and  also  was  among  our  happy  group 
at  the  reunion.  So  were  Rita  Trottier  Walker 
and  Peg  Pentecost  Cade,  who  are  both 
housewives  and  mothers  on  a full  time  basis. 
Marilyn  Costello  is  at  home  in  Waban  now, 
1 think  she  plans  to  remain  around  here 
and  do  free  lance  work  in  her  line  as  medi- 
cal artist. 

Now  for  news  of  our  friends  who  wrote 
us  for  the  reunion.  Would  love  to  have 
unlimited  space  but  will  condense  what  I 
can  for  printing  purposes,  and  promise  to 
forward  all  that  1 have  collected  in  a “round- 
robin”  letter  to  those  who  could  not  be  at 
Steuben's  and  read  all  the  wonderful  letters 
we  received.  By  the  way,  I am  also  going 
to  print  all  names  and  addresses  and  send 
them  out  to  all  class  members,  as  there 
have  been  so  many  requests  for  them.  Am 
trying  to  learn  the  location  of  Madelyn 
Titus,  Jean  Crosby,  Iva  Fearon,  Ann  Heeley, 
Connie  Kendall,  and  Dot  Milroy.  We  surely 
do  want  to  hear  from  them,  so  if  anyone 
has  addresses  for  these  girls,  please  drop 
me  a card. 

Mary  Thurlow  Goodman  wrote  from 
Camden,  Maine  that  she  keeps  occupied 
working  3 evenings  a week  as  charge  nurse, 
is  organist  at  her  church,  and  is  mother  of 
an  active  6 year  old  boy.  Dale. 

Doris  Freeman  Jeppeson  sent  pictures  of 
her  two  girls,  Janice,  born  in  June,  1948,  and 
Lynn,  born  Oct.,  1951.  She  and  her  husband 
Jake  have  a stationery  and  office  supply 
store  in  New  London,  have  a new  home,  and 
do  considerable  gardening  in  the  summer 
t'me. 

Arline  Tyzzer  Morrison  wrote  us  from 
Asheville,  North  Caroina.  Roger  is  pathol- 
ogist for  two  hospitals  there.  They  have 
three  children.  Would  love  to  see  a picture 
of  them. 

Muriel  Breault  went  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  has  finished  all  but  her  thesis 
for  a Master’s  Degree.  She  works  for  the 
Ch'cago  Board  of  Educaton  teaching  Prac- 
t ca!  Nurses  Nursing  Arts  in  a vocational 
high  school.  Loves  the  hours,  5 day  week! 

Julie  Graves  is  also  an  army  girl,  a Cap- 
tain, and  learned  anesthesia  through  the 
army  Barnes  Hospital,  and  .‘s  presently  at 
416  S.  Kingsbury  St.,  St.  Lou  s,  Mo.  Dot 
Yando  Beaumont  loves  keeping  house  in 
California,  has  two  children,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  hearing  from  any  classmates 
who  get  out  her  way.  Cleo  Gilman  is  mar- 


ried and  in  California,  her  sister  sent  in  the 
address,  so  let’s  hear  from  her!  She  is  Mrs. 
Smith,  12028  I.ong  Beach  Blvd.,  Lynnwood, 
California. 

Janice  Nagel  Taylor  is  now  in  the  real 
estate  business  with  her  husband  Leo  in 
San  Francisco.  They  have  a baby  girl  born 
last  July.  Doris  Robie  Gilbert  wrote  us  a 
grand  letter  from  Argentina,  and  enclosed 
a picture  of  herself  and  three  youngsters. 
You’ll  soon  be  getting  all  the  “round-robin” 
letters,  Doris,  and  names  and  addresses  of 
all  the  girls. 

Jean  Ridgeway  Tienken  wrote  a wonder- 
ful long  letter  that  I would  like  to  quote  in 
full,  but  would  not  have  space.  Her  hus- 
band Art  got  his  appointment  as  a Vice 
Consul  in  the  State  Dept,  three  years  ago. 
They  were  in  Germany  for  two  years  with 
their  two  daughters  Anne  and  Judy.  She 
was  able  to  see  much  of  the  country,  and 
learned  to  speak  their  language.  Returned 
home  on  U.S.  Liner  “America”  last  April. 
Two  months  home,  then  they  left  New 
York  via  London,  took  the  New  Jet  Comet 
to  Johannesburg,  on  July  17th.  She  writes 
that  it  was  certainly  fast,  and  a thrill,  but 
prefers  ship  travel  with  children.  Three 
days  later  they  were  in  Lourenco  Marques, 
the  capital  city  of  Portugese  East  Africa, 
and  located  on  a bay  off  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  the  summers 
very  hot.  The  townspeople  speak  English 
and  Portugese.  They  have  many  activities, 
including  tennis,  swimming,  boating,  big 
game  hunting,  dancing,  and  movies.  House- 
keeping is  not  too  difficult,  as  chores  are 
delegated  to  native  servants.  Medical  facil- 
ities are  not  too  good,  and  Jean  writes  that 
she  has  never  ceased  being  glad  to  have  had 
her  nurses  training.  They  all  have  to  take 
anti-malaria  drugs,  and  look  out  for  tick 
fever  and  sand  worms  that  the  children 
pick  up.  All  water  has  to  be  boiled,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  washed  in  germicide. 
Jean  says  that  traveling  around  has  its  good 
sides  and  its  bad  sides,  but  it  sort  of  gets  in 
your  blood.  She  too  is  looking  forward  to 
hearing  from  classmates  as  a result  of  the 
reunion,  so  ^ets  keep  our  “round-robin” 
letter  going.  Thanks  a million  for  the  won- 
derful letter,  Jean. 

1 received  in  the  mail  just  a few  day> 
after  the  reunion,  a long  letter  from  Vir- 
ginia Osborne.  (Mrs.  LeMoyne  Phillips,  Box 
72,  McGrath,  Alaska).  She  writes  that  after 
the  army,  she  worked  6 months  in  a local 
hospital,  then  one  year  at  the  hospital  in 
Cordova,  Alaska.  There  they  had  one  nurse 
for  each  shift,  and  one  relief.  They  took 
care  of  OB’s,  out-patients,  assisted  at  opera- 
tions, and  took  care  of  the  regular  patients. 
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Since  then,  she  hasn’t  worked  officially,  but 
in  her  town  of  McGrath  there  is  no  doctor 
or  nurse  for  the  150  people,  and  the  nearest 
medical  center  is  Anchorage,  about  200 
miles  away.  The  only  transportation  from 
McGrath  is  by  air,  with  two  trips  daily  to 
Anchorage  when  the  weather  permits.  She 
had  their  four  year  old  boy  Jeff  in  Anchor- 
age for  a tonsillectomy  before  Christmas. 
A diphtheria  epidemic  about  150  miles  down 
river  (Kuskaquim  R.)  gave  Jini  a chance 
to  immunize  many  of  the  local  children. 
Her  boys  are  4 and  2i,  both  active  and  full 
of  mischief.  Jini  knitted  11  pr.  of  slipper 
socks  for  Christmas,  and  entertained  1 1 for 
Christmas  dinner.  It  certainly  sounds  quite 
exciting,  and  we  would  love  to  hear  lots 
more  about  life  in  Alaska. 

I think  I’ve  about  covered  the  news  for 
this  time,  and  many  thanks  for  all  those 
who  wrote  letters  for  us  and  the  QUARTER- 
LY. I hope  to  hear  from  some  of  the  other 
girls  for  the  next  issue. 

1946 

Evelyn  Willard  Russell 
Secretary  February  Section 
32  River  Road 
VVinthrop,  Mass. 

Here’s  hoping  you  all  had  a very  pleasant 
Christmas  and  New  Year.  I hope  this  new 
year  will  be  a little  more  successful  in  getting 
news  from  all  our  classmates.  So  please, 
if  you  know  any  news  or  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  members  of  our  class,  send  them 
along;  there  are  lots  of  our  classmates  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Alumnae  and  there- 
fore do  not  see  the  QUARTERLY  or  our 
plea  for  news  about  themselves.  1 do  hope, 
with  your  help,  to  find  some  of  the  “miss- 
ing” members.  I finally  heard  from  Irene 
Deschenes  Pratt,  who  lives  in  Durham,  N.H. 
with  husband  and  two  children  and  a thinl 
on  the  way.  Gladys  Oelschlagel  Allen  sent 
in  the  questionnaire.  She  lives  at  63  Beech 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass.  There  are  two  little 
Allens,  Deborah  age  4 and  Keith  age  1. 
Former  Navyman  Floyd,  graduated  from 
MIT,  where  he  is  now  on  the  staff  doing 
research  in  metallurgy.  Gladys  worked  for 
the  VNA  for  21  years  at  Fields  Corner 
then  did  21  years  private  duty  at  the  Baker. 
Now  the  Allens  are  waiting  to  build  a 
house  in  Fincoln,  Mass.  Speaking  of  Lincoln, 
1 had  a Christmas  card  from  Peggy  Schippee 
Tulmaki,  that  all  is  well  with  the  three  chil- 
dren, and  Mike  who  still  works  at  MGH’s 
convalescent  Dept,  in  Lincoln.  Peggy  works 
nights  at  the  Emerson  Hospital  in  Concord. 
After  Christmas  I received  a letter  from 
Elaine  Byrne  Freeman,  38  Highland  Street, 
Woodsville,  N.H.  Elaine  was  quite  discour- 


aged with  the  lack  of  news,  so  she  sent 
along  some  names.  Lynn  Munn  Scott  has 
moved  to  Summit,  Alaska.  She  says  it's 
quite  nice  there  and  they  can  see  Ml.  Mc- 
Kinley. Lynn  also  wrote  that  Shirley  Rice 
is  in  the  Navy.  Does  anyone  know  her  ad- 
dress? Chloe  Gilmore  Devine  has  moved 
to  Silver  Springs,  Maryland.  Her  husband 
is  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  n 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Devines  have  2 chil- 
dren. Chloe  saw  Sally  Lake,  who  now  has 
five  children.  Pauline  Colby  DeGusto  lives 
in  South  Boston  with  three  daughters.  Does 
anyone  have  her  address?  Elaine  herself  and 
her  two  children  Mark  3 and  Mike  2 years 
are  living  at  home  again,  as  her  husband 
left  in  December  for  the  Far  East.  If  he 
goes  to  Japan  Elaine  expects  to  join  him. 
Thank  you  for  all  the  news,  Elaine.  Caroline 
Cook  Wilson  sent  a lengthy  letter  full  of 
news  about  Alaska.  Her  address:  APO  733 
c/o  PM,  Seattle,  Washington,  General  Deliv- 
ery, Box  81.  Caroline  has  a new  daughter. 
Cynthia  Margaret,  born  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Hospital.  Caroline 
writes:  “We  are  stationed  on  a small  post 
100  miles  south  of  Fairbanks  where  we  have 
no  hospital.  We  do  have  a small  dispensary 
on  the  post,  with  2 doctors,  2 dentists  and  2 
nurses.  We  go  to  the  local  doctor  for  our 
monthly  checks  and  go  into  Ladd  once  in  the 
third  month  for  a complete  exam  and  then 
go  in  one  week  before  due  date.  We  just 
have  to  sit  around  and  wait.  We  are  still 
living  in  our  trailer  and  loving  it.  It  is  29  ft. 
long  with  a lean  to  also  29  ft.  long — so  alto- 
gether we  have  four  rooms,  which  is  more 
than  in  the  apartment  in  Lawrence.  We  are 
hooked  up  to  electricity,  ample  power,  the 
only  thing  missing  is  running  water.  We  all 
have  “sumps’’  which  is  an  elaborate  hole  in 
the  ground,  covered  with  dirt  for  drainage 
from  sinks.  All  fresh  water  has  to  be  carried 
into  the  trailer,  which  is  kind  of  a nuisance. 
We  have  a central  utility  house  for  bathing 
and  laundry.  The  Chemical  John  is  a bless- 
ing for  60  below  winter  nights.  The  main 
reason  we  can’t  have  direct  plumbing  to  our 
trailer  is  of  course  the  severe  cold.  However, 
all  things  considered  it  is  a very  pleasant 
life.  I was  amazed  at  how  the  practice  of 
OBS  has  changed  since  1944  when  we  were 
at  BLI.  Now  they  never  give  Scop  and  very 
little  Demerol,  just  enough  to  make  you 
comfortable.  I also  had  saddleblock  anes- 
thesia where  you  can  move  your  legs  all 
the  time — which  is  terrific,  no  headaches 
and  we  can  get  up  in  four  hours.  We  get 
our  babies  in  24  hours  and  they  stay  with 
us  from  then  on.  I ran  into  Lynn  Munn 
Scott  right  after  I came  here,  a year  ago  last 
June.  We  were  in  a restaurant  in  Fairbanks 
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and  she  walked  in  with  her  husband.  I 
thought  I was  seeing  things,  meeting  a 
classmate  in  Alaska!  Thanks  for  your  won- 
derful letter,  Caroline,  and  congratulations 
on  your  new  daughter.  Phyl  Ward  Robinson 
is  living  at  62  Highland  Ave.,  Somerville, 
Mass.  After  Bill  was  discharged  from  the 
Navy,  the  Robinsons  moved  in  with  Phil’s 
folks  and  are  waiting  to  get  settled  on  their 
own.  Phil  is  doing  private  duty  at  Melrose. 
As  for  myself  I am  still  assistant  supervisor 
in  the  or  at  the  Mass.  Memorial  where 
Anne  LaVigne  is  Supervisor.  Phyllis  Rea 
Billings  and  hubby.  Dr.  Ed,  have  moved 
across  from  the  Mass.  Memorial,  where 
Ed  is  Asst,  resident  in  Surgery,  after  recent 
discharge  and  active  duty  with  the  Army 
in  Korea. 

That  is  all  for  this  time.  Be  sure  to  send 
me  any  news  you  have.  I’m  still  looking  for 
Elizabeth  Gerry,  Leona  Dziekiewiez,  Anne 
Gounaris,  Penny  Kimball  Cox,  Louise  Le- 
veill,  Alice  Maddern,  Irene  O’Leary,  Clare 
Piantedosi,  Virginia  Rounds,  Eva  Sabulsky 
and  Carolyn  Viscariello. 

Janet  French  Gilson 
Secretary,  July  1946 
5747  Oxholm  Street 
Long  Beach  8,  Calif. 

I want  to  thank  all  those  who  sent  me 
Christmas  cards.  It  always  makes  me  even 
happier  to  remember  old  friends  and  recol- 
lect past  experiences  at  Christmastime.  I 
had  an  adorable  picture  of  Jinny  Raymond 
Schwartz’s  three  children.  They  look  as 
though  they  are  bubbling  over  with  good 
health  and  capable  of  great  activity.  1 
also  received  a lovely  photograph  of  Grace 
Kondrup  Archunski’s  children.  They  also 
are  lovely  looking  children  and  Grade  can 
well  be  proud  of  them.  Mary  Fleming 
Moore’s  postal  card  brought  us  the  news 
that  she  is  working  for  a dermatologist  in 
Orlando,  Florida,  and  that  her  husband  ex- 
pects to  become  an  announcer  on  an  Or- 
lando radio  station  in  the  near  future.  It 
certainly  was  nice  to  see  Claire  Godin  Gross’s 
little  Michael  grinning  at  me  when  1 opened 
their  card.  Betty  Jones  Congdon  wrote  that 
she  saw  Betsy  Keller  Tinsman  last  summer. 
What  a gab-fest  they  must  have  had!  I re- 
ceived a wonderful  newsy  letter  from  Thelma 
Rushforth  Hinshaw,  3110  Willowood  Drive, 
Beaumont,  Texas.  Thelma  writes  that  Jim 
is  now  practicing  surgery  independently  and 
helping  an  established  rectal  surgeon  whose 
health  is  not  good.  Jim  took  Part  1 of  his 
“Boards”  in  Galveston  last  July.  Robert 
(“Mo”)  is  now  4 years  old  and  Rex  is  11 
months.  They  like  Texas  very  much  and 
are  undoubtedly  there  to  stay.  Thelma  flew 


to  New  England  last  summer  and  spent  a 
few  days  with  Kay  O’Laughlin  Delaney. 
Guess  they  had  a mad  time  with  four  chil- 
dren all  under  four  years  of  age — but  they 
had  a grand  time.  Kay  and  Thelma  called 
Ann  Pendleton  Denton’s  folks  and  found 
that  Ann  and  Charlie  (and  girls  Karen  and 
Sandra)  are  studying  “Aberdeen  Angus” 
breeding.  Ann  is  anticipating  in  January. 
Her  new  addre.ss  is  130  Princess  Anne  St., 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Thelma  also  spent 
a weekend  with  Claire  Godin  Gro.ss.  Kay 
met  Mary  Rozak  in  Dr.  Allen’s  office  this 
fall  and  learned  that  Mary  has  29  month 
old  twins.  Janet  White  Averill’s  husband 
Jim,  is  in  Cardiology  at  M.G.H.  and  will 
be  ready  for  practice  and  Boards  in  July 
of  1953.  To  date  they  have  no  definite  plans. 
Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Sylvia  and 
Laurie  White  on  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
Sonia,  last  October.  Jean  Swart  Robbie 
and  Carl  have  just  finished  additions  to 
their  home  and  are  expecting  their  second 
child  in  June.  Betty  Halstead  Rivers  (Mrs. 
Donald,  2624  Ameherst  Street,  Houston, 
Texas)  have  been  in  Texas  since  July.  Don 
is  working  with  the  F.B.I.  Betty  told  Thelma 
that  Kay  Hallet  (?)  has  three  boys  and 
now  lives  in  Shrevesport,  Louisiana.  Does 
anyone  know  the  whereabouts  of  Irene 
O’Leary? 

Many  of  you  have  requested  a question- 
naire. 1 agree  that  it  would  be  a grand 
idea  and  would  appreciate  suggestions  as 
to  questions  and  also  addresses  of  our  miss- 
ing members.  Please  drop  me  a postal  card 
and  I shall  attempt  to  get  the  ball  rolling. 

June  and  September  Sections. 

Jan  Mercer  Jeffries 
1272  Genesee  Ave. 

Mayfield  Hts.,  Ohio 

Olive  Heyman  McLaughlin 
20213  Southgate  Ave. 

Cleveland  22,  Ohio 

They  say  that  no  news  is  good  news. 
However,  in  order  to  see  yours  and  your 
friends  names  in  print,  you  must  keep  your 
secretary  posted. 

Grace  Nangle  made  a change  of  address 
recently,  to  29  Shetland  Rd.,  Marblehead, 
Mass.  Grace  tried  her  hand  at  campaigning 
during  the  presidential  elections. 

Imagine  my  surprise  one  evening  upon 
opening  a Cleveland  newspaper  and  seeing 
Marilyn  Munn  Scott’s  picture!  She  had 
come  all  the  way  home  from  Moses  Point 
which  is  100  air  miles  from  Nome,  Alaska, 
where  husband  George  is  a Civil  Aeronautics 
employee,  to  visit  her  parents.  Moses  Point 
has  a population  of  14,  and  the  outside  con- 
tact with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a monthly 
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government  airplane  which  brings  in  sup- 
plies. Marilyn  serves  as  nurse  to  an  Eskimo 
village  of  300,  fifteen  miles  away.  She  says, 
"I  go  there  by  boat  in  summer,  by  dog  team 
in  winter.  Most  of  my  work  is  first  aid 
and  midwifery.”  A dozen  children  is  the 
average  sized  Eskimo  family.  In  spring  and 
fall  the  hunting  of  caribou,  fowl,  and  bear 
are  the  chief  pastimes  while  winter  brings 
forth  the  ever  handy  deck  of  cards,  knitting 
needles,  and  crocheting.  The  temperature  at 
Moses  Point  reaches  a low  of  65  degrees  F 
below  zero  and  a high  of  68  degrees  F.  For- 
tunately the  homes  are  modern  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  thermostatically 
controlled  temperatures,  oil  stoves,  and 
radios. 

Lucky  girl,  Jean  Lawver  Sauter,  and  hus- 
band plus  two  children  will  move  to  their 
newly  purchased  home  in  February.  They 
will  be  just  outside  Cincinatti,  7911  Dee  St., 
Madeira,  Ohio.  Jean  vacationed  for  two 
weeks  last  August  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Now  here  is  a girl  who  has  volunteered 
to  personally  conduct  any  interested  alumnae 
through  the  new  Research  Building  at  the 
M.  G.  H. 

Anne  Kieley  Costello  writes  that  it  lacks 
nothing  in  either  beauty  or  equipment.  She 
is  working  at  the  Huntington  Laboratory 
doing  cancer  research  for  Dr.  Ira  Nathanson. 
In  addition  she  and  “Dood”  recently  pur- 
chased their  home  at  30  Bacon  St.,  Natick, 
Mass.,  a very  important  step  as  they  hope 
to  adopt  a baby  in  1953. 

Barb  and  Jack  Rothwell  are  still  planning 
to  go  to  Mayo’s  in  June.  Barb  vacationed  in 
Boston  this  summer. 

Goods  news  from  the  Andrews,  Betty 
Shepherd.  The  inevitable  will  take  place  in 
June.  This  will  be  number  2. 

Christmas  at  the  McLaughlins,  Olive  Hey- 
man,  was  very  jolly.  We  had  bought  3 year 
old  Billy  various  all  boy  toys  including  a 
you  drive  it  yourself  car.  However,  his  first 
remark  on  Christmas  morning  was  “Look  at 
all  of  those  baloons.”  Santa  had  left  all  of 
those  balloons  for  his  year  old  sister  who 
likes  to  bite  them — one  casualty  so  far. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Nalband  have 
announced  the  arrival  of  their  first  born — 
a baby  boy  weighing  10  pounds,  2 ounces. 
Mrs.  Nalband  is  the  former  Madelyn  Mc- 
Intosh. Dr.  Nalband  is  a former  Tufts  Col- 
lege football  star.  He  is  a member  of  the 
South  Shore  Hospital  staff. 

1947 

Reita  Scanlan  Bower 
Secretary,  September  Section 
29  Wilson  Park 
Brighton  35,  Mass. 


Well  here  we  are  in  1953  another  year 
and  another  reunion,  come  spring  or  sum- 
mer we  hope!  In  fact  we  who  are  still  around 
Boston  are  beginning  to  think  about  when 
and  where  and  what  not. 

On  October  14th  Lee  and  Shirley  Cotter 
were  blessed  with  a son  Eric.  Their  first  born 
was  promptly  nicknamed  “Ricky.”  When 
“Ricky”  was  but  a few  weeks  old  Shirley 
had  a baby  shower  for  Pat  Bailey.  Just 
about  all  of  us  Bostonites  were  there  plus 
relatives  and  friends  of  Pat’s  from  Malden. 
Pat  gave  full  justification  to  the  shower  in 
December  by  producing  a son,  Robert,  Jr. 

A son,  Kevin  was  also  announced  in  Octo- 
ber by  the  Currans.  Ken  and  Dotty  have  a 
new  address.  It  is  143  W.  Summit  St., 
Somerville,  N.J.  Beatrice  Taylor  Dunphy 
(Mrs.  H.),  1326  Great  Plain  Ave.,  Needham, 
Mass.  Bea  moved  in  October  and  on  the 
28th  gave  birth  to  their  first  born,  a son 
Richard  Taylor  Dunphy. 

Mary  Murphy  was  receiving  congratula- 
tions for  a son,  William  Pierce  born  Decem- 
ber 31st. 

You  will  all  be  interested  to  hear  that 
Dotty  Martel  is  doing  well.  When  we  saw 
her  at  the  shower  she  was  using  a cane 
for  walking  but  was  getting  around  as  spry 
as  a spring  chicken.  There  may  be  an  op- 
eration necessary  in  the  future  to  repair 
arthritic  damage  to  the  hip. 

Natalie  Wikmot  wrote  telling  of  her  new 
job.  She  has  to  travel  40  miles  daily  to  a 
nearby  town.  Nat  describes  it  as  a jack-of- 
all-trades  for  the  only  physician  in  the  dis- 
trict. She  cares  for  a six  room  office  and 
is  just  about  a one  woman  O.P.D. 

Roberta  Tebbetts  Dawson,  299  E.  Main 
St.,  Ramsey,  N.J.  writes  that  she  is  a busy 
minister’s  wife  in  the  nice  town  of  Ramsey, 
a suburb  of  New  York  City.  Her  husband 
Bob  has  St.  John’s  Parish  there.  Bertie  has 
a daughter  Margie,  born  in  1951. 

Margie  Maher  receives  her  discharge  from 
the  Navy  in  May  and  doesn’t  expect  to  be 
in  Boston  before  then. 

Barbara  Parker  Pierce,  (Mrs.  R.)  Brig- 
ham Road,  Paxton,  Mass.  Barb  has  two 
children  Deborah  4 and  Benjamin  3.  Al- 
though Barb  still  makes  weekly  visits  to  the 
Cerebral  Palsy  Speech  Clinic  with  little 
Ben  he  is  improving  a great  deal.  Worcester 
Memorial  Hospital  has  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  up  to  date  clinics  in  this  coun- 
try for  C.P.  care.  Barb  is  President  of  the 
Worcester  County  M.G.H.  Club  which  meets 
twice  a year. 

Martha  Keller,  Bainter’s  Ridge,  Fallston, 
Md.  Mart  was  up  in  Worcester  this  summer 
doing  V.N.A.  work. 

Ruth  Carlson  Dolloff,  4 St.  Andrew’s 
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I.ane,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine.  Ruthie  had 
a son,  Charles  Andrew,  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Connie  Le  Claire  Solari  (Mrs.  A.),  31 
Hershel  PI.,  Upton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  has  retired 
from  active  nursing.  Her  husband  Art  is 
working  now  at  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratories  as  a health  physicist. 

Phyllis  Hussey  Stoecker  has  a new  address. 
It  is  7630  B Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky. 
Phyl  will  be  sending  out  birth  announce- 
ments in  April. 

Dotty  Ridlon  Trifan  has  just  recently  had 
a vein  ligation  and  stripping.  Her  address  is 
411  B Devereux  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.J.  Dot- 
ty's 3 year  old  Mary  is  playing  the  piano. 

Mary  Anderson  Williams  (Mrs.  T.  O.), 
Riverside  Ave.,  Fort  Fairfield  Me.  writes 
she  has  two  children,  a daughter  Alexa  4 
and  a son  Teddy  1. 

Peg  Francislietti  Hartshorn  (Mrs.  C.  O.) 
is  going  to  have  a new  address  after  Feb. 
1st:  9 Linden  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Cal 
plans  to  start  practice  in  Dec.  1952.  Peggie 
has  two  children  Paul  4 and  Debbie  2i  and 
No.  3 in  May. 

Pauly  Frost  has  a new  address  4628  E. 
20th  St.,  Tucson.  Ariz.  Pauly  requested  that 
I extend  her  thanks  for  all  the  many  kind- 
nesses of  everyone. 

Jean  Gustafson  Cross’s  address,  Mrs.  D. 
Cross,  61  Maitland  Drive,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Tres  Regan  was  here  for  a visit  recently 
and  she  is  expecting  her  baby  in  March. 

Well.  1 guess  that  is  all  for  now,  1 hope 
to  hear  from  as  many  more  of  you  by  the 
next  issue.  1 almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
we,  the  Bowers,  are  expecting  also,  1 have 
my  fingers  crossed  for  a girl  come  May. 

Miss  Virginia  Trail  Humphries,  was  mar- 
ried to  David  Layton  Register,  at  a cere- 
mony at  Christ  Church,  Hanover,  Mass. 

Sylvia  Delfino  Bromberg 
Secretary,  July  Section 
52  Lorimer  Ave. 

Providence  6,  R.l. 

The  busy  holiday  season  is  over,  and  I 
hope  everyone  had  an  enjoyable  Christmas 
and  New  Year.  Many  cards  arrived  from 
members  of  the  class,  most  of  them  with 
short  messages  which  provided  me  with  a 
few  new  items  of  interest  to  include  in  this 
issue  of  the  QUARTERLY. 

Jean  Murray  Fallen  wrote  that  she  and 
Dick  are  finally  settled  in  Augusta,  Maine 
and  in  their  new  home.  Dickie  is  now  one 
year  old.  Jean  is  back  working  at  radio 
station  WRDO  and  Dick  works  with  the 
state.  Received  cards  with  photographs  of 
the  newer  generation  from  Irene  MacAn- 
drew  Brown,  Janet  Johnson  Phelps,  and 


Doris  Belcourt  Harris.  The  children  are 
all  very  adorable.  Also  a photograph  from 
Jean  Greim  Eckman  of  her  two  offspring. 

She  wrote  that  Jinx  Iveny  Gilman  and  Herb 
are  in  Maine.  Herb  is  interning  at  Eastern 
Maine  General  Hospital.  New  address:  22 
Hudson  St.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Phyl  Ashton  Kidder  is  now  living  in  Chic- 
opee, Mass.,  just  a few  miles  from  Westover 
Air  Force  Base  where  David  is  stationed. 

Her  address:  590  Front  St.,  Apt.  6,  Chic- 
opee, Mass.  Heard  at  long  last  from  Char- 
lotte Gates  Pasquale  (Mrs.  Alfred).  She  j 

writes,  “1  came  down  here  to  the  Columbia 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  two  years  ago 
— working  in  Babies  Hospital — my  old  love. 
Pediatrics.  I’ve  been  an  assistant  head  nurse 
for  over  a year  and  enjoy  my  work  tre- 
mendously— so  much  that  Fve  continued 
while  my  husband  is  in  school.  Married 
last  August  to  Alfred  Pasquale  who  is  get- 
ting his  M.A.  in  Art  Education  at  Colum- 
bia.” Charlotte  and  A1  are  living  at  671  W. 

162  St.  Apt.  64,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

Janet  Hamre  DiRienzo  and  her  family 
have  moved  into  their  new  home  in  Meriden, 

Conn.  Janet  is  working  part-time  in  ob- 
stetrics at  the  hospital  there.  Dottie  Moym- 
han  O’Brien  sent  a long  note  which  included  | 
a few  birth  announcements.  “Kevin  arrived 
on  September  27th”  she  writes,  “and  is  now 
undisputed  ruler  of  the  household.  He  hasn’t 
much  hair,  but  the  fuzz  that  is  there  looks 
suspiciously  red.  Esther  Lane  Wadden  and  i 
Ed  have  a son  now,  providing  Nancy  and  | 

Janet  with  a baby  brother.  Robert  Bruce  j 

was  born  on  November  16th.  Ruth  Pekkala  | 
Waldron  had  a little  girl,  Patricia  on  No-  j 

vember  23rd.  Sirrka  Koskinen  Lane,  Don.  ; 

and  the  twins  are  now  living  in  Virginia. 

Don  has  been  called  back  into  the  Navy.  | 
Jerry  and  1 are  taking  their  apartment  in  j 
Maynard.  The  address  is  4 Chandler  St.  ’ 

Roz  Peloquin  is  now  at  Simmons  full-  I 

time.  She’s  living  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  with 
her  family.  Elsie  Tait  Cross  is  living  in  | 

Stoughton,  Mass.,  at  20  Whitney  Ave.  She  i 

works  in  Pediatrics  at  the  Norwood  Hos- 
pital. Marie  Morrissette  Kelleher  and  Pete  ' 
have  bought  a new  home.  Their  address: 

20  Holly  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

This  secretary  is  expecting  her  third  red- 
head (I  hope)  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  March.  Aso  passed  the  F.C.C.  novice 
Amateur  Radio  Operator  Exam,  a few 
months  ago  and  am  now  a bona  fide  “ham.”  j 

My  Staton  call  letters  are  WNIWNE.  Mai,  I 

who  is  WISGA,  is  very  happy  that  he  and 
1 now  enjoy  the  same  hobby.  We  had  a 
very  nice  visit  with  Jean  Barrows  Mac- 
Dougall  and  Colin  last  summer  who  stopped 
by  to  see  us  during  their  vacation.  Colin 
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is  also  an  amateur  radio  operator,  and  he 
and  Mai  talked  radio  all  evening. 

That  just  about  covers  the  news  of  the 
class  and  I do  hope  to  hear  from  more  of 
you  real  soon.  Remember,  the  next  dead- 
line is  April  15th. 

1948 

Patricia  Northridge  Clemente 
February  Section 
55  Holly  Hill  Circle 
South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

It  was  good  to  hear  from,  or  of,  so  many 
of  the  girls  at  Christmas.  How  about  more 
of  you  starting  off  the  New  Year  with  a 
note  to  me  about  what  you  are  doing?  It 
doesn't  seem  possible  that  five  years  will 
soon  have  passed  since  graduation — we  are 
all  so  scattered  about  that  I suppose  a re- 
union is  next  to  impossible,  and  as  I expect 
to  be  in  the  hospital  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, I won't  be  of  much  help. 

Arlene  Wink  McNamara  has  moved  again 
(!)  this  time  back  to  Rhode  Island,  but 
only  temporarily  as  Winkie  and  son  Tommy 
are  going  to  live  in  sunny  Trinidad  as  soon 
as  Mac  can  arrange  quarters  for  them. 
Good  luck  on  your  new  home,  Winkie,  and 
be  sure  to  write  us  all  the  details  of  life  on 
an  island.  ( 1 hope  my  geography  is  cor- 
rect ) ! 

Marian  Martell  Dzugan  wrote  me  a long 
newsy  letter.  She  is  expecting  a sister  for 
Mark  in  early  June,  and  in  the  meantime 
is  keeping  busy  trying  out  her  new  sewing 
machine.  Marian  made  a familiar  comment 
to  me  about  the  time  it  takes  to  furnish  a 
new  home — Dick  and  1 feel  the  same  way — 
here  we  are,  settled  (?)  for  a year  now, 
and  still  no  drapes  in  the  living  room! 
Marian  has  heard  from  Rita  Krasinskas — 
25  Sugar  Loaf,  South  Deerfield,  Mass,  and 
Anna  Towhill  Smith,  2001  Halifax,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Anna  has  news  of  Eileen  Shee- 
han— Eileen  is  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
plans  to  be  married  in  June. 

Connie  Palmer  is  still  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  working  at  the  Lawrence  Hos- 
pital as  Instructor  of  In  Service  Training. 

Irene  Niedospal  Curmi  has  had  her  hands 
full  this  past  year  with  young  Tony  and 
Terry,  as  has  Mary  Geiser  Fontrier  with 
Bunny  and  Toni. 

Mary  Jane  Shortlidge  MacKinnon  passed 
on  the  news  that  Barbara  Smit  had  a baby 
boy  in  September.  I don't  know  her  mar- 
ried name  or  address. 

Wenonah  Marble  Griesemer  and  I had 
a long  chat  on  the  phone.  She  and  Bob 
have  moved  to  145  Pinckney  Street,  Boston, 
but  Nona  and  1 hope  to  have  a common 


temporary  address  soon — our  babies  are  both 
due  within  one  day  of  each  other,  so  maybe 
we'll  have  a private  reunion  together  at 
Richardson  House.  Now  if  the  stork  will 
only  cooperate!  Nona  is  still  going  to  col- 
lege to  the  extent  that  she  is  taking  a his- 
tory course  for  two  hours  a week  till  the 
end  of  January. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Cournoyer  Pierce,  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Frederick  Pierce,  Jr.,  announce 
the  arrival  of  their  first  child,  a daughter, 
Karen  Jeanne  on  October  10,  1952.  They 
live  at  282  Wilson  Ave.,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Ethel  Wetherbee  Mazza 
September  Section 
42  East  Church  Street 
Lock  Haven,  Penna. 

Today  is  a beautiful  January  day.  The 
sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  it  is  time  for 
another  news  letter  to  be  on  its  way  to  Bos- 
ton, if  there  is  to  be  news  of  our  section  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY . I re- 
ceived a nice  newsy  letter  from  Barbie 
Hunter  Eger,  all  the  way  from  Pessac, 
France.  I am  hoping  she  won't  object  if  I 
use  some  of  the  information  she  sent,  since 
most  of  what  1 have  on  hand  is  a little  out 
of  date. 

‘T  (Barbie)  finally  had  a letter  from 
Tuffy'  at  Christmastime.  She  has  a daugh- 
ter Leslie  and  a son  Bruce  She  said  Avis 
Cartwright  Farrell  finally  wrote  to  her  a 
while  back  and  sent  a picture  of  Michael 
who  is  very  cute. 

“Ginny  DeLong  Kalvin  had  a baby  girl 
but  she  didn't  mention  the  date.  Marianne 
Foster  Cosgrove  had  her  second,  a girl  Ellen 
in  October.  Alice  Martinez  is  expecting 
her  second  in  Eebruary.  Kay  Dee  Horgan 
had  a baby  (Tuffy  says  ‘presently  but  I 
don't  know  the  sex  as  yet).  Scotty  (Janet 
Scott)  was  in  Boston  in  November — she  and 
Pat  Webber  are  working  in  California.  Pat 
Sullivan  has  gone  to  work  at  MGH  after  a 
vacation  in  Elorida  and  Kay  O'Connor  is 
still  ‘slaving'  at  Jordan  Marsh's  as  a store 
nurse.  Jean  Currier  Brraus  (I  don't  know 
if  that  is  correct  as  1 can't  make  out  Tuffy 's 
writing)  is  living  with  Kay  O'Connor  and 
working  at  MGH.  Her  husband  is  in  Korea. 

“I  had  a letter  from  Marje  Wood  in  Octo- 
ber. She  had  just  returned  from  a visit  in 
Pennsylvania  with  Mac  MacCahill  and  then 
had  motored  down  to  D.C.  to  visit  with  Dot- 
tie  Gessner  and  Gretchen.  Marje  is  still 
working  as  supervisor  in  premie  nursery  at 
Wesson  Maternity  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

“So  for  the  Egers.  Well,  we  are  still  get- 
ting our  fill  of  this  Old  World  charm.  We 
have  seen  quite  a bit  of  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  Scotland.  Next  week  we  are 
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going  to  Germany  again  for  a week  or  so 
while  my  husband  has  a checkup  and  pos- 
sible operation  at  the  Weisbaden  Air  Force 
hospital.  I plan  to  stay  with  friends  in 
Frankfurt  which  isn’t  too  far  away. 

“In  February  we  are  taking  a trip  to 
Spain  but  1 don’t  know  if  we  will  get  as  far 
as  Madrid  because  the  roads  are  rumored 
to  be  in  poor  shape  in  Spain. 

“In  April  we  head  again  to  Germany 
which  will  be  our  jumping  off  point  for 
visits  to  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Austria  and 
we  hope  to  go  to  Holland  during  the  tulip 
festival.  On  our  return  we  hope  to  see  Bel- 
gium and  the  northern  part  of  France. 

“Then  in  July  the  best  trip  of  all  to  New 
York  after  which  Uncle  Sam  will  discharge 
us  and  we  are  civilians.” 

Thanks,  Barbie,  for  a very  newsy  letter. 

A card  from  Dottie  Mark  Gessner  gives 
her  new  address  as  4619  Ninth  St.,  NW 
Washington,  11  D.  C.  where  Dick  is  working 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
Dottie  is  an  office  nurse.  The  Gessners  have 
been  living  in  D.  C.  since  June.  Dottie  also 
writes  that  Gretchen  and  Jim  Menger 
moved  to  D.  C.  in  June,  and  are  living  at 
6402  Grieg  Street,  Washington,  27,  D.  C. 
Jim  is  working  in  the  legal  council  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Daughter  Sally 
was  two  years  old  of  December  10. 

This  ends  my  real  up-to-date  news.  The 
remainder  is  quite  a bit  more  ancient,  but 
may  be  news  to  some  of  you. 

Mary  Jones  Leach’s  daughter  was  one 
year  old  on  September  14th,  and  when 
Jonsie  wrote,  she  was  doing  part-time  work 
at  the  Baker  Memorial.  Pat  Lefebvre  Moore, 
2105  Virginia  Drive,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 
was  expecting  her  first  last  April,  but  I 
haven't  heard  whether  it  was  a boy  or  girl. 
When  Pat  wrote,  Sandy  Miller,  Peg  Higgins, 
and  Terry  Casella  were  all  stationed  there 
at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base  in  Wichita 
Falls.  Pinky  Merrill  Corthell’s  daughter  Ker- 
ry Louise  is  just  over  one  year  old  as  of 
January  10th. 

Ricky  Noussee  was  living  in  New  York 
City  last  year  while  working  for  her  Masters 
at  Teacher’s  College.  Was  also  planning 
to  attend  Summer  School  and  get  her  degree 
in  August.  Anna  Pinolehto  Seastrom  is  still 
in  Lannon,  Wisconsin.  No  change  in  family 
status  that  I know  of.  Scotty  (Janet  Scott) 
has  been  working  at  the  VA  Hospital  at 
Long  Beach,  California.  Says  she  has  been 
there  since  February  of  1949.  Fredi  Smith 
Howlett  is  living  in  Saugjs  Mass,  and  has 
a son  Stephen  Frederick  born  April  17, 
1951.  .Mike  Towle  Hull  was  living  on  Sugar 
Road  in  Bolton,  Mass.  Mac  MacCahill  Shan- 
nahan  has  a second  daughter,  Kathleen 


Winifred  as  of  December  II,  1951.  Dorie 
Williamson  Merrifield  now  living  at  165 
North  Washington  St.  Norton,  Mass. 

I guess  that’s  about  the  end  of  the  news 
of  our  section,  both  up-to-date,  and  very 
ancient,  with  one  exception,  yours  truly. 

In  brief,  married  early  last  spring  to  Clyde 
Mazza  here  in  Lock  Haven.  Worked  as 
administrator,  directress  of  nurses,  assistant 
directress  of  nurses,  instructor,  buying  agent, 
etc.  during  the  summer  months.  Our  twin 
instructors  resigned  in  order  to  attend 
Teacher’s  College  to  work  in  the  Masters. 
The  Directress  of  Nurses  took  a leave  of 
absence  for  the  summer  in  order  to  go  to 
school,  and  Administrator  was  out  on  sick 
leave.  An  where  did  that  leave  me?  You 
guessed  it.  Chief  cook  and  bottle  washer. 
I was  sure  tired  when  fall  rolled  around, 
and  more  than  glad  to  resign  the  end  of 
October  after  my  vacation.  Son,  Charles 
Richard  born  at  12:15  AM  on  December 
6th.  What  am  I doing  now?  Washing  dia- 
pers, making  formula,  and  housework. 

Muriel  Larose  Dugas  (February  1948) 
wasn’t  to  be  outdone  by  me.  Her  daughter 
Terry  Lynn  was  born  also  on  December  6th, 
but  at  7:30  a.m.  We  both  were  at  the 
Frisbie  Hospital  in  Rochester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  were  right  across  the  hall  from 
each  other. 

While  I was  at  home,  during  December, 
I picked  up  the  Boston  Post  one  day.  Came 
across  a picture  of  Bea  Comstock,  taken  in 
an  Army  Hospital  in  Tokyo.  Bea  belongs 
to  the  February  1949  class,  I think. 

Let’s  hear  from  more  of  you  so  I can 
have  news  for  the  next  QUARTERLY.  So 
long  for  now. 

1949 

Barbara  R.  McCann 
2336  Cedar  Lane 
Holmes,  Pennsylvania 

We  were  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear 
about  the  recent  accident  and  tragic  death 
of  Barbara  Powell,  and  we  wish  to  express 
our  sympathy  to  all  her  friends. 

Beginning  in  March,  Kit  Weare  will  start 
writing  the  news;  so,  if  any  of  you  have 
new  names  or  addresses,  will  you  please 
send  them  to  her? 

Our  fifth  reunion  is  not  far  away  and 
we’d  like  very  much  to  hear  from  all  of 
you  and  whether  or  not  you  are  interested 
in  a reunion. 

Even  though  it  is  now  March,  the  news 
has  been  very  slow  since  Christmas.  It 
seems  the  rush  from  the  Holiday  Season 
continues  till  summer  and  then  we’re  busy 
getting  ready  for  vacations.  But  won’t  you 
please  add  a resolution  to  send  Kit  a post 
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card  once  every  three  months  to  keep  us 
in  touch  with  each  other? 

Congratulations  to  Kaye  (Kelly)  Kenne- 
dy and  Bob  on  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
Joan  Elizabeth,  on  October  8th,  1952,  Kaye 
and  Bob  should  have  their  new  assignment 
somewhere  here  in  the  States  by  now. 

Betty  Grant  is  home  from  Korea  and  is 
now  working  in  a Veterans’  Hospital.  Her 
address:  Lt.  Elizabeth  Grant  N 2344,  Madi- 
gan  Army  Hospital,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Bea  writes  that  if  she  doesn't  get  home 
this  Fall,  it  will  be  in  April,  1954,  Her 
address:  Lt.  Beatrice  Comstock  N804938, 
Tokyo  Army  Hospital,  8059  A.U.  A.P.O. 
1052,  c/o  P.M.  San  Francisco,  California. 

Other  new  addresses: 

Nancy  (DiMattia)  Sanella  (Mrs.  Mich- 
ael), 24  Billings  Ave.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Peggy  (Connors)  Bernier  (Mrs.  Girard), 
564  Parker  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Phyllis  (Haydon)  McClain  (Mrs.  Don- 
ald), 28  Torque  Way,  Baltimore  20,  Md. 

Kit’s  address  is:  Lt.  Kathleen  Weare, 

Brooks  Army  Hospital,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Kit  will  be  married  in  the  Spring  and  prob- 
ably at  home.  They  plan  to  live  in  the 
Southwest. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Conners,  of  13  James 
St.,  Gardner,  was  married  in  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Gardner,  to  Gerard  J.  Bernier. 
The  wedding  took  place  in  October. 

Thank  you  all  for  helping  so  much  with 
the  news. 

1950 

In  June,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Gregory,  be- 
came Mrs.  Norton  W.  Chellgrew. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Reilly  was  married  to 
Lt.  James  Allen  Gleason  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cambridge,  last 
September.  The  couple  now  live  in  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

1951 

Barbara  Whitlock  Sutherland 
September,  1951 
22  Grozier  Road, 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

1 took  over  Nancy  Anderson  Whytehead's 
job  shortly  after  she  was  married  but  too 
late  for  the  last  Quarterly.  I’d  appreciate 
news  from  other  members  of  the  class  that 
may  be  away  from  the  Boston  area,  as  well 
as  from  those  close  at  hand.  So  very  much 
has  happened  since  we  graduated  that  I’m 
not  sure  I can  make  it  all  the  way  down 
the  list  this  issue — but  here  goes. 

Ruth  Baker  was  married  to  John  White, 
USAF,  on  May  3rd,  1952.  I believe  they 
were  in  Texas  for  a while  after  that,  but 
he  has  since  gone  overseas  so  she  has  re- 
turned to  Chesterfield,  Mass. 


Jane  Nowlan  Bartlett  had  a son  in  July 
and  is  in  California  with  her  husband.  She 
should  be  back  in  Berlin,  Mass.,  when  he  is 
discharged  early  next  year. 

Ellen  Bowen  is  living  at  home  and  attend- 
ing Boston  College.  She  is  working  part 
time  at  the  Newton  Wellesley  Hospital. 

Kay  Bradley,  Betty  Thomas,  Virginia  Pier- 
bello,  and  Pat  Macinnis  have  all  gone  in  the 
Navy.  How  about  some  addresses  and 
news,  gals? 

Dottie  Burke  is  now  a Clinical  Teaching 
Intern  in  Medicine  after  having  done  staff 
nursing  on  Whl2  for  a year. 

Dora  Capotti  worked  out  in  ENT  OPD 
for  a year  before  going  on  a research  proj- 
ect with  Dr.  Sternstein  about  Atrophic 
Rhinitis. 

Virginia  Courant  is  assistant  HN  on  V2. 
Ernestine  Skoog  is  assistant  HN  on  V3. 

Shirley  Duncan  Boggs  is  in  the  Air  Force 
and  stationed  in  Rantoul,  Illinois. 

Fran  Egan  is  a student  x-ray  technician 
at  MGH. 

Gretchen  Gearhart  is  still  with  the  Nurs- 
ing Arts  Dept,  Fritzi  Gordon  is  also  in  the 
Nursing  Arts  Dept.  She  was  married  to 
Les  Petry  awhile  back  and  is  now  living  on 
the  Hill  at  53  Garden  St. 

1 hear  that  Dot  Gradie  is  now  working 
in  a VA  Hospital. 

Mary  Haggerty  is  an  Eastern  Airline 
Stewardess  and  has  been  down  in  Miami 
but  may  well  be  in  New  York  by  now. 

Betty  Hale  worked  on  B7-8  for  a while 
but  is  now  out  at  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  as  an  Infirmary 
nurse. 

Jeanine  Jacques  went  home  on  Christmas 
on  a 12  hour  pass.  Keep  it  up  JJ. 

Helen  Jazwinski  is  working  in  a Rehabili- 
tation Hospital  in  New  Britain.  She  was 
down  in  Florida  working  most  of  the  sum- 
mer. It  must  have  been  very  interesting. 
She  worked  on  a surgical  ward  in  a 250  bed 
general  hospital  that  had  just  instituted  the 
team  plan.  Her  experience  in  Baker  was 
very  helpful. 

Marion  Kelleher  Evans  is  still  Assistant 
HN  on  Wh7. 

Eleanor  Lynch  worked  nights  on  Whll 
for  a year  and  is  now  with  the  VNA  in 
Charlestown. 

Shirley  Macek  is  out  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  working  for  her  BS.  She  seems 
to  like  it  out  there  very  much.  Jo  Strauss 
is  working  as  HN  on  a medical  ward  at  the 
Winnepeg  General.  She  tried  to  go  down 
to  Minneapolis  to  spend  Chrismas  with 
Shirley  at  Gretchen's  home  but  was  unable 
to  come  back  into  this  country. 

Joan  McCarthy  is  working  for  the  Boston 
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City  Health  Dept,  out  of  Blossom  St.  She 
and  Vi  Persechino,  who  is  now  in  the  Baker 
OR,  still  live  at  13  Phillips  St.,  Boston. 

Bea  Merz  and  Eddie  McCue  got  married 
and  are  now  down  on  L.  1.,  where  Eddie  is 
stationed  in  the  Army. 

Kay  F^inckney  is  working  for  the  City 
Health  Dept.,  and  living  at  home.  1 saw 
her  in  November  when  1 was  down  that 
way  and  she  was  looking  great.  Guess 
what?  She  has  a car.  She  got  her  BS  from 
Simmons  in  June  as  did  JB  Stocks.  JB  is 
down  in  Bermuda  teaching.  Her  address 
is:  King  Edward  Memorial  Hospital,  Paget, 
Bermuda.  Sounds  like  a good  life  in  the 
sun  and  water.  She  expects  to  be  back  in 
June  to  work  with  the  Simmons  and  Rad- 
cliffe  students  as  she  did  last  summer. 

Thel  Porcelli  Robie  was  down  in  North 
Carolina  with  Ted  until  he  went  overseas 
then  she  returned  to  Providence.  I hear 
they  have  a baby  girl. 

Nat  Quirk  is  home  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
working  for  the  VNA. 

Gen  Rice  and  Jim  Rosenkrantz  were 
married.  She  is  planning  to  go  to  Simmons 
starting  in  February.  She  worked  as  a 
Teaching  Intern  for  a year. 

Olga  Sadotti  is  working  at  the  Hartford 
Retreat  at  present  after  working  at  the  Gen- 
eral for  a year  in  the  ON  ward. 

Mary  Sargent  and  Marion  Decker  are 
having  a gay  winter  of  skiing  in  Stowe,  Vt. 
They  both  work  some  and  ski  the  rest  of 
the  time.  A good  life. 

Doris  Sears  married  Lt.  John  Doherty, 
USAF,  a year  ago  December.  They  were 
down  in  Texas  while  he  went  to  B29  school, 
then  he  went  to  Japan  and  she  has  come 
back  to  W.  Medford.  They  had  a boy, 
Peter  Clarke,  born  on  Oct.  15th.  She  is 
now  working  part  time  at  MGH. 

Doris  Stone  Bergeron  had  a girl  in  Oct. 

Jo  Taylor  married  Brian  Blizzard  in  Oc- 
tober and  is  now  living  down  on  Long  Is- 
land. 

Mary  Thistle  is  back  working  on  Wh5AC 
after  having  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
Florida  and  then  worked  down  in  Stafford 
Springs,  Conn. 

Peg  Tobin  Swiss  is  living  at:  48  E.  New- 
ton St.,  Boston.  She  and  Ed  had  a girl 
named  Deborah  in  September. 

Joan  Valliant  Parent  is  working  on  V3. 

As  for  myself — David  was  in  Korea  for 
a year  but  has  now  returned  and  has  been 
discharged.  We  had  a boy  named  Hunt 
Adams  born  Jan.,  1952.  David  is  back  at 
Harvard  Law  School  and  1 am  back  at 
MGH  part  time. 

February  represents  3 years  as  graduates 
for  our  class.  Wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to 


scare  up  a list  of  classmates  and  see  where 
everyone  is  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Adams,  Sue  (Mrs.  Delbert  Jackson)  — 
taking  turns  teaching  microbiology  at  MGH 
and  taking  care  of  her  son,  Jonathan.  (84 
Myrtle  St.,  Boston.) 

Anderson,  Vivian  (Mrs.  Robert  Routhe), 
stopped  working  last  December  to  devote 
all  her  time  to  her  son  Craig  (1729  W.  23rd 
St.,  Los  Angeles). 

Donna  Berry  (Mrs.  W.  1.  Townsend) 
now  living  in  Tillamook,  Oregon  (Box  404), 
where  Win  is  stationed. 

Brovelli,  Marge,  still  working  at  the  Univ. 
of  Michigan  Hospital  (408  West  Liberty  St., 
Ann  Arbor). 

Cairns,  Marion.  No  one  has  heard  from 
Marion  in  ages.  Would  like  to. 

Cipriani,  Mary  (Mrs.  Edmund  Panni). 
Taking  care  of  her  son  Christopher,  1 year 
old  and  a new  baby,  due  in  Feb.  (181 
Chestnut  St.,  Clinton,  Mass.) 

Corbett,  Joyce  (Mrs.  Christian  Balta). 
Taking  care  of  a large  house  at  375  Warren 
Spear  Drive,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Curtis,  Ellen  (Mrs.  Michael  Celemente). 
Working  with  Marge  at  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Hospital  and  living  at  320  Thompson  St., 
Ann  Arbor. 

Derrah,  Jeanne  (Mrs.  Andrew  Cameron). 
Doing  private  duty  nights  in  Worcester  and 
madly  collecting  addresses.  (149  Maple  St., 
Worcester  6,  Mass.) 

Graham,  Fran  (Mrs.  John  H.  Thomas). 
Now  takng  care  of  John  G.  Thomas,  born 
Dec.  18,  1951.  (78  Fairview  St.,  Belmont.) 

Hastings,  Pat  (Mrs.  Wm.  Waite).  Spend- 
ing all  her  time  with  Bill  and  Johnny  at  804 
James  St.,  Apt.  202,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Himmelsbach,  Marie  (Mrs.  Wm.  Mroz). 
Don't  know  where  Marie  is  working  but  she 
is  living  at  72  Phillips  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Hudson,  Loeta  (Mrs.  B.  T.  JoyceU  En- 
joying her  new  sewing  machine  at  72  St. 
Paul  St.,  Apartment  T-1,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Lewis,  Ann  (Mrs.  Richard  Moscolo). 
Playing  hostess  to  Dick  and  a violin  at  340 
North  Western  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

MacKichin,  Joan  (Mrs.  Wm.  Lind). 
Spending  her  time  with  daughter,  Cherry, 
at  168  Appleton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

MacQuarrie,  Sally.  Now  living  with  her 
parents  at  2 Labor  Pratt  Rd.,  Dorchester, 
and  head-nursing  on  White-12. 

Martin,  Pat  (Mrs.  William  Peters),  had 
her  son,  Robbie,  in  November  and  also  has 
a cute  dog,  “Lady,”  living  at  30  Gordon 
Terrace,  Belmont. 

May,  Peggy  (Mrs.  Edward  Stone).  Work- 
ing part  time  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital  and 
taking  care  of  her  daughter,  55  Grove  St., 
Chelsea. 
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Mockler,  Ann.  Condolensces  are  extend- 
ed to  Ann  for  the  loss  of  her  father  in  the 
fall  of  1952.  Working  at  Holyoke  Hospital, 
1835  Northampton  St.,  Holyoke. 

Raymond,  Charlette.  Doing  private  duty 
at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  where  she  lives. 

Reilly,  Mary  Alice  (Mrs.  James  Gleason). 
Living  and  “loving”  the  south  at  4749  Old 
Dominion  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

Reymond,  Michele.  Working  as  head- 
nurse  in  C.S.R.,  and  living  at  7 Anderson 
St..  Boston. 

Rutherford,  Marilyn.  A stranger  at  such 
close  distance  at  1 Evergreen  St.,  North 
Brookfield.  Working  at  the  VA  Hospital 
in  Rutland,  Mass. 

Smith,  Betty.  Second  Lieutenant,  A.N., 
2244529  90th  Medical  Group,  Forbes  A.F.B., 
Topeka,  Kansas.  Loves  the  Air  Force. 

Smith,  Geraldine  (Mrs.  Neil  Jackson). 
Living  at  5 North  St.,  Dover,  Del. 

Smith,  Mary.  Working  at  MGH  as  night- 
supervisor,  living  at  247  Swarton  St.,  Win- 
chester, Mass. 

Thyng,  Sulvia  (Mrs.  Jack  Sevier).  Living 
at  Apartment  92B,  Kecoughton  Ct.,  Ke- 
coughton  St.,  Hampden,  Va. 

Wish  you  all  could  have  been  at  the 
party  we  had  at  Pat  Martin’s  on  Dec.  23 — 


but  you  were  all  there  in  spirit. 

Best  Wishes  of  the  New  Year. 

Barbara  Whitlock  Sutherland 
15  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
Secretary,  September  Section  ’51 

Ingemarie  Carolyn  Morgan,  became  the 
bride  of  Frederick  Cabot  Richardson  of 
Newton  Center  in  Christ  Church,  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  on  Dec.  27. 

Miss  Mare  E.  Himmelsbach,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  became  the  bride  of  Vincent  A. 
Mroz  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church  on  Nov.  14. 

Miss  Rox-Ellene  Claudia  Estelle  La 
Plante  and  Robert  Wilson  Greenlaw,  Jr., 
were  married  Oct.  4,  1952,  at  Mansfield, 
Mass. 

1952 

In  October  Elsie  Hopkins,  Joan  Hutt, 
Betty  Smith  and  Phyllis  Lydon  all  left  by 
plane  for  duty  with  the  Army  Air  Force  in 
Alabama. 

Edith  Arline  Lind  married  Robert  Charles 
Knowlton  in  December.  They  will  make 
their  home  at  65  Glenwood  Ave.,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Barbara  Robinson  is  now  Mrs.  Clyde 
Sollows  and  lives  in  Lexington,  Ky. 


Cl,  uried  .Street  ^eweirt^ 

Fine  American  and  Swiss  Watch  Repairing 
Pens  — Lighters  — Beads  Restrung 


88  CHARLES  STREET 


BOSTON  14,  MASS. 


Charles  G.  Garabedian 
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-HOMECOMING- 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


We  hope  that  many  of  you  will  be  able  to  attend  Homecoming 
’53.  Further  notices  will  be  sent  out  about  this  weekend,  but  here 
is  a preview  of  what  is  being  planned: 

Friday,  June  5,  1953  1:00  p.m. — Registration 

Afternoon — Graduation 

Speaker:  Dr.  Dean  Clarke 

Evening — Banquet 

Speaker:  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper 

Saturday,  June  6,  1953  Morning — Registration 

Tours  (including  new  Bart- 
lett Hall,  Research  Build- 
ing, and  Vincent-Burn- 
ham) 

Open  House — Bartlett  Hall 
Afternoon — Clinical  Symposium 
Evening — Pops 

Sunday,  June  7,  1953  Morning — Class  Brunches 

Afternoon — Children’s  party  with  enter- 
tainment for  all  ages 

Tea 

Make  plans  to  attend.  Co-chairmen  for  this  event  are  Mrs. 
Constance  Wildes  Braman  (1932)  and  Miss  Ethel  Inglis  (1925)  as- 
sisted by  many  alumnae  members. 

Registration  Fee — One  dollar  ($1.00)  to  defray  expenses. 
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Pa^e 

As  this  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  goes  to  press, 
many  nurses  are  making  plans  to  attend  the  first  biennial 
convention  of  the  new  National  League  for  Nursing  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  June.  How  much  have  you  as  an  in- 
dividual done  to  support  your  professional  organizations 
this  year?  The  A.N.A.  and  N.L.N.  have  had  a difficult 
year  struggling  to  organize,  under  the  new  structure  plan, 
on  state  and  district  levels.  They  need  your  support! 

In  the  article  “We  Present  . . . Margaret  Dieter,”  we 
are  called  upon  to  evaluate  ourselves  in  terms  of: 

1 . Our  contribution  to  nursing. 

2.  Our  recruitment  of  nurses. 

3.  Our  loyalty  and  support  of  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  other  nursing  organizations. 

Are  we  “living  up  to  the  traditions  set  for  us  by  Miss 
Dieter  and  those  earlier  pioneers  in  nursing”? 
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PROFESSIONAL  COUNSELING  AND  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

by  MISS  MARJORIE  TUCKER 

(Miss  Tucker  is  a graduate  of  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing  and  is  Director  of  P.C.  & P.S. 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses'  Association) 


The  American  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion Professional  Counseling  and 
Placement  Service  Inc.  was  estab- 
lished in  May  1945,  eight  years  ago; 
but  to  some  nurses  it  is  still  a mys- 
tery. To  a large  number,  however, 
it  has  real  meaning  as  they  have 
used  it  to  have  their  professional 
biographies  compiled,  and  others 
who  are  employers  of  nurses  have 
used  it  to  locate  qualified  nurses  to 
fill  positions.  Still  others,  as  Edna 
Lepper  (M.G.H.  1926),  have  good 
understanding  of  it  as  result  of  work 
on  State  PC  & PS  Committees. 
Miss  Lepper  resigned  the  position 
she  has  held  so  ably  since  1946  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Prior  to  1945  there  were  other 
efforts  by  professional  groups  to 
provide  professional  counseling  and 
placement  service  for  nurses.  In 
1919  following  World  War  I,  a com- 
mittee, representative  of  the  three 
national  nursing  organizations  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Red 
Cross,  conducted  a Bureau  of  Ad- 
vice, Information,  and  Placement  in 
New  York  City.  This  bureau  was 
responsible  for  giving  advice  and  in- 
formation to  nurses  returning  from 
service  in  World  War  I who  needed 
assistance  in  making  adjustments  to 
civilian  life  and  in  securing  informa- 
tion about  available  positions  in 
nursing  service. 

In  1927  the  placement  bureaus 
of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  and  the 


American  Association  for  Social 
Workers  joined  to  make  a Joint  Vo- 
cational Service  which  had  broader 
responsibilities.  The  educational 
nature  of  the  placement  work  was 
recognized  by  JVS. 

In  the  early  30’s  the  Mid-West 
Bureau,  Chicago,  of  the  American 
Nurses’  Association  organized  the 
Nurse  Placement  Service  and  con- 
ducted placement  on  a nationwide 
scale  to  the  extent  of  its  resources. 
On  September  1,  1945,  NPS  was 
acquired  and  reorganized  as  the 
Branch  Office  of  the  ANA-PC  & 
PS.  This  office  serves  as  a reposi- 
tory for  records  of  nurses  formerly 
registered  with  JVS  or  NPS.  As 
nurses  make  application  with  the 
new  ANA-PC  & PS  their  old  records 
are  incorporated  with  the  new,  thus 
retaining  many  references  which 
might  be  obtainable  at  the  present 
time.  This  combining  of  records  is 
made  possible  through  the  fact  that 
the  Branch  Office  maintains  a mas- 
ter card  file  on  all  nurses  filing  ap- 
plication with  PC  & PS. 

There  are  now  twenty-seven  state 
and  territorial  professional  counsel- 
ing and  placement  services,  in  va- 
rious stages  of  development,  coop- 
erating with  ANA-PC  & PS.  Four- 
teen state  services  are  administered 
by  one  or  more  full-time  counselors. 
In  the  other  thirteen  states  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries  of  the  State 
Nurses’  Association  carry  the  pro- 
gram. Nurses,  and  employers  in  the 
remaining  states  without  established 
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PC  & PS  programs,  can  receive  serv- 
ice from  the  Branch  Office  in  Chi- 
cago. However  because  of  the  dis- 
tance involved  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  personal  touch  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  any  program  involving 
human  relations.  It  means  much 
correspondence  which  is  time  con- 
suming and  difficult  to  keep  up  to 
date. 

One  great  advantage  of  using 
ANA-PC  & PS  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
national  in  scope.  Any  nurse  in  the 
USA  can  use  its  services  and  any 
employer  can  list  positions  either 
through  a state  program  or  the 
Branch  Offices.  Procedures  are  well 
established  and  standardized  so  that 
information  can  readily  be  distribut- 
ed. At  a nurse’s  request,  copies 
of  her  biography  can  be  sent  to 
Counselors  in  other  states  where  she 
may  wish  to  consider  working,  be- 
fore she  resigns  from  a position. 
This  expedites  finding  new  employ- 
ment in  a strange  locality.  How- 
ever the  original  application  is  kept 
as  a permanent  record  in  the  original 
state  until  the  nurse  makes  a per- 
manent long-term  move  in  her  res- 
idency. 

In  addition  to  being  national  in 
scope,  ANA-PC  & PS  looks  be- 
yond our  own  shores.  Since  1951 
it  has  been  in  cooperation  with  the 
ANA  International  Nursing  Rela- 
tions Unit  for  service  to  American 
nurses  desiring  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  foreign  countries  and  to 
nurses  from  other  countries  desiring 
vocational  opportunities  for  salaried 
employment  in  the  U.  S.  A.  In  fact. 
Directors  of  Nurses  could  avoid 
many  difficulties  if  they  would  re- 
fer to  ANA-PC  & PS  when  letters 


come  to  them  directly  from  foreign 
nurses  requesting  employment  or 
special  experience.  The  Internation- 
al Council  of  Nurses  through  its 
member  associations  assists  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  such  nurses. 

Since  its  beginning,  ANA-PC  & 
PS  has  put  considerable  stress  upon 
the  counseling  part  of  the  program. 
Its  objectives  include  the  following: 

1)  To  develop  professional,  vo- 
cational and  educational 
counseling  for  all  nurses. 

2)  To  promote  better  distribu- 
tion of  qualified  nurses  in  an 
effort  to  meet  the  ever  increas- 
ing need  for  nursing  services 
in  the  community.  Effective 
counseling  may  pay  long 
term  dividends  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  nurse  which  mere 
placement  in  a position  does 
not  necessarily  provide. 

From  time  to  time  we  all  need 
counseling  of  one  type  or  another, 
whether  it  be  professional,  vocation- 
al or  personal.  Counseling  was  re- 
cently defined  by  Dr.  Raymond  N. 
Hatch  of  Michigan  State  College  as: 
“the  entire  process  of  helping  an  in- 
dividual having  problems  and  needs, 
to  achieve  more  desirable  goals.” 
True  Counselors  call  on  others  with 
wider  experience  for  assistance  when 
they  are  confronted  with  situations 
beyond  their  training. 

Placement  involves  making  selec- 
tive referral  of  a position  to  a nurse 
and  of  a nurse  to  a position  when 
the  nurse  has  the  qualifications  re- 
quired, when  the  job  description 
conforms  to  the  interests  of  the 
nurse,  and  when  the  position  meets 
the  employment  standards  recom- 
mended by  the  state  nurses’  associa- 
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tion.  Final  arrangements  regarding 
a decision  to  employ  a nurse  or  to 
accept  a position  are  made  entirely 
between  employer  and  nurse.  Nurs- 
ing service  to  the  community  is  im- 
proved when  nurses  are  happily  em- 
ployed in  work  for  which  they  are 
qualified  and  which  is  located  in  the 
area  they  prefer.  Placements  on  this 
basis  are  of  longer  duration. 

To  use  the  Placement  Service  of 
PC  & PS  it  is  necessary  to  complete 
application  so  your  Professional 
Biography  can  be  compiled.  This 
includes  obtaining  references  on 
your  educational  background  as  well 
as  from  your  employers.  Three  to 
four  weeks  should  be  allowed  for 
this  procedure;  therefore,  it  is  un- 
wise to  delay  filing  an  application 
until  you  actually  need  to  have  ref- 
erences submitted  to  a prospective 
employer. 

Ruth  Sleeper  writes  very  full  and 
meaningful  references  on  M.G.H. 
graduates.  These  take  considerable 
time  and  thought  and  she  is  a very 
busy  person.  It  will  be  of  help  to 
her  if  you  will  use  PC  & PS;  for  then 
she  will  write  a permanent  reference 
for  your  record  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  her  to  repeat  this  as 
you  progress  in  your  professional 
career. 

If  you  wish  to  avail  yourself  of 
PC  & PS  facilities,  contact  your  state 
nurses’  association.  If  this  is  in- 
convenient, consult  the  Official  Di- 
rectory in  the  January  and  July  is- 
sues of  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing  for  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  in  the  ANA-PC  & PS  offices 
as  well  as  those  in  the  states  with  es- 
tablished programs. 


CHARLOTTE  AUBERT  SCOTT 
RESIGNS 

The  resignation  of  Charlotte  Au- 
bert  Scott,  Editor  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY RECORD,  was  received 
with  regret  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Board  and  Alumnae  wish 
to  express  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  the  fine  and  loyal  service 
which  Charlotte  has  given  to  our  As- 
sociation in  the  position  of  Editor. 
Often  we  turn  to  the  busiest  people 
to  carry  on  the  various  functions  of 
the  Alumnae  and  Charlotte  is  one 
of  these  people.  Besides  her  home, 
family,  a busy  church  program,  and 
a part  time  teaching  position  at  Bos- 
ton College,  she  has  prepared  our 
magazine  for  publication — a bulletin 
which  we  as  Alumnae  members  take 
great  pride  in. 

Alice  Dempsey,  1942,  takes  over 
the  editorship  with  the  publication 
of  this  issue.  We  are  most  grateful 
to  Alice  for  accepting  this  important 
assignment. 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
President 

M.G.H/ers  IN  OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

In  the  June,  1954  issue,  the  Quar- 
terly Record  Committee  is  planning 
to  feature  stories  of  our  Alumnae 
who  are  in  other  countries.  In  prep- 
aration for  this  we  would  like  all 
our  readers  to  cooperate  by  writing 
to  such  nurses  for  the  story  of  their 
life  and  work  in  other  lands,  and 
sending  the  information  on  to  Mrs. 
Friedman,  Alumnae  Secretary.  Mrs. 
Friedman  would  also  be  glad  to 
write  to  some  of  these  nurses  if  you 
will  send  her  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses. 
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FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some 
of  the  graduates  whose  whereabouts 
we  do  not  know  might  possibly  be 
interested  in  the  vacancies  here  at 
M.G.H.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
guarantee  that  the  vacancies  will 
still  exist  by  the  time  the  magazine 
is  published,  but  we  should  like  very 
much  to  have  some  of  our  own 
alumnae  who  are  well  prepared, 
and  who  would  like  to  return  to  the 
home  hospital  or  school.  If  you  are 
interested  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following,  please  write  to  let  me 
know. 

1 . Instructor  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

2.  Medical  Nursing  Instructor. 

3.  Orthopedic  Nursing  Supervis- 
or and  Instructor  in  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

4.  Supervisor  and  Instructor  with 
the  affiliation  for  Practical 
Nurses.  Baker  Memorial. 

5.  Administrative  Supervisor  in 
the  Baker  Memorial. 

6.  Administrative  Supervisor 


Bulfinch  Building  (Medical 
Service). 

* * :{: 

The  School  has  recently  received 
several  interesting  items  to  add  to  its 
collection.  A bandage  roller,  used 
by  Miss  Susan  M.  Lawrence,  Class 
of  1883,  during  her  student  years 
and  pictures  of  her  classmates  have 
been  sent  to  the  School  by  Miss 
Lawrence’s  niece.  Miss  C.  Ina  Mer- 
riman  of  East  Northfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  School  is  most  appreciative 
of  any  such  article  to  add  to  its  his- 
torical collection.  We  would  also 
like  very  much  to  have  any  old  uni- 
forms which  would  give  us  more 
samples  of  early  types  of  uniforms 
worn  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Will 
graduates  of  the  School  please  note 
our  interest  and  pass  this  informa- 
tion on  also  to  relatives  of  graduates 
who  might  still  possess  some  of  these 
interesting  items? 

Ruth  Sleeper,  R.N. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing and  Nursing  Service 


tHafajiHe  ^uhctipthH  project 

New,  renewed,  and  gift  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  us  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  Eighty  well-known  magazines  may  be  or- 
dered through  this  project  and  the  association  receives  a substan- 
tial commission.  Consult  your  brochure  for  prices  or  write  the 
alumnae  office. 

Moke  out  checks  and  money  orders  to 

MGH  NURSES'  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 
Box  334  MGH 
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ANNOUNCING  A CONTEST 


All  Alumnae  Members  and  Students  are  Eligible 


We  are  looking  for  an  original  design  to  be  used  hereafter 
on  the  cover  of  each  Christmas  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Record. 


RULES : 


1.  Entries  must  be  on  white  paper. 

2.  Size  of  paper  must  be  one-half  inch  or  more  LARGER 
than  size  of  QUARTERLY  cover,  but  actual  design 
must  fit  the  true  cover  size. 

3.  Submit  design  in  colors  desired. 

4.  All  entries  must  be  in  by  October  1,  1953. 

A prize  of  $10.00  will  be  awarded  to  the  Winner. 
WINNER  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  DECEMBER  ISSUE 
Submit  Entries  to  Alumnae  Secretary 
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We  pHMHt 

MARGARET  DIETER,  1916 

by  MARGARET  GIBSON  REILLY,  1916 


Margaret  Dieter  was  graduated 
from  Smith  College  in  the  class  of 
1910,  where  she  was  a brilliant  stu- 
dent; her  admission  into  the  honor 
society  of  Phi  Betta  Kappa  was  in 
recognition  of  her  high  scholastic 
standing  in  that  institution. 

In  1912  she  entered  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  I have  always 
wondered  what  was  the  motivation 
back  of  this  decision  and  what  must 
have  been  her  reactions  as  she  con- 
trasted her  training  days  with  its  rig- 
id, routine,  regimentation  of  students 
and  lack  of  preparation  of  the  fac- 
ulty with  her  previous  educational 
preparation  as  a student  at  Smith 
College,  one  of  America’s  outstand- 
ing educational  institutions  where, 
even  in  those  early  days,  democracy 
was  lived  and  practiced,  and  where 
respect  for  individual  differences 
and  the  growth  of  the  student’s  per- 
sonality was  the  living  ideal  of  high- 
minded  and  dedicated  president  and 
faculty.  That  Margaret  Dieter  was 
able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of 
adjustment  and  the  frustration  of 
illness  she  experienced  during  her 
student  years  is  a testimony  to  her 
indomitable  spirit  and  courage. 

When  it  was  suggested  that  I 
bring  to  the  QUARTERLY  readers 
some  of  the  highlights  of  Margaret 
Dieter’s  career  in  nursing,  I was  in- 
trigued by  this  opportunity  to  in- 
terview her.  For  even  though  I 


had  known  her  since  our  earliest 
probation  days  at  M.G.H.  (my  sis- 
ter had  been  a classmate  at  Smith 
College  and  had  urged  “Gretchen,” 
as  she  was  familiarly  known  to  her 
classmates,  to  keep  a watchful  eye 
on  her  younger  sister),  I did  not 
have  the  answers  to  the  many  ques- 
tions which  I knew  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  her  friends  at  Smith  Col- 
lege and  the  graduates  of  M.G.M., 
and  which  would  be  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  the  history  of  our 
alumnae  association  and  our  school. 
So,  I journeyed  twice  to  visit  with 
Margaret  Dieter  at  the  Cooley  Dick- 
enson Hospital  as  a guest  of  Rose 
Griffin  ( M.G.H. ),  now  Director  of 
Nursing  in  that  school.  During 
those  interviews  I proposed  many 
questions  which  “Gretchen”  answer- 
ed with  reticence  and  becoming 
modesty.  Here  is  the  Story: 

“When  you  ask  me  to  answer 
questions  about  myself  and  my  years 
in  the  nursing  profession,  you  are 
asking  me  something  I find  very 
hard  to  do.  How  did  I happen  to 
take  up  nursing  after  four  years  of 
college  and  an  A.B.  degree?  I had 
earned  my  way  through  college  and 
was  very  tired  by  the  time  college 
was  over.  It  had  been  my  plan  to 
teach  languages,  especially  German, 
but  Prof.  Mensel  and  Miss  Caveno, 
my  instructors,  urged  me  to  do 
something  else  for  a year  and  then 
start  teaching.  It  happened  that 
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President  Seelye  of  Smith  College 
was  looking  for  a nursery  governess 
for  his  three  little  grandchildren,  the 
children  of  Dr.  Walter  C.  Seelye,  his 
son,  who  lived  in  Worcester.  This 
job  seemed  to  solve  problems  for 
both  the  Seelye’s  and  myself.  I 
agreed  to  go  for  one  year,  but  en- 
joyed the  experience  so  much  that 
1 stayed  for  two  years.  Dr.  Seelye 
was  a busy  surgeon  with  a large 
practice  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
a biology  teacher  before  her  mar- 
riage, frequently  discussed  medical 
and  scientific  affairs  in  a fascinating 
manner;  and  it  was  through  Dr. 
Seelye,  a graduate  of  M.G.H.  that  I 
learned  something  of  the  greatness 
of  this  institution  and  the  thrill  of 
medicine  and  nursing  service. 

“By  the  spring  of  1912,  I was 
planning  for  my  future;  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  teach  English  in 
Puerto  Rico,  a position  as  a teacher 
of  Latin  in  another  school  was  sug- 
gested, but  at  the  back  of  my  mind 
was  the  nagging  question,  ‘What 
about  nursing?’ 

“Before  making  any  final  decis- 
ions, I wrote  to  Miss  Parsons  who 
was  then  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
and  asked  for  an  interview.  One 
day  in  April,  I went  to  see  her  in 
that  old  office  in  the  Bulfinch  Build- 
ing. What  a pleasant  talk  we  had, 
finishing  with  an  invitation  to  lunch 
with  her  in  the  nurses’  dining  room. 
How  shrewd  she  was  in  her  appeal! 
I came  away  with  my  mind  made  up 
to  enter  the  nursing  school  and  have 
never  regretted  the  decision  I made 
that  day. 

“It  was  a great  disappointment  to 
Professor  Mensel  when  I announced 
my  change  of  plans,  for  during  my 


senior  year,  he  had  let  me  take  a 
course  in  Teutonic  Philology,  a 
course  open  only  to  graduate  students 
as  it  is  a research  course  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  European  language. 
He  was  looking  forward  to  my  teach- 
ing German  and  continuing  in  this 
field  of  research.  Years  afterwards 
I reminded  him  that  I was  a teacher, 
if  not  in  his  field.  But,  I have  al- 
ways had  the  fun  of  being  able  to 
read  German. 

“In  ‘my  training  days’  at  M.G.H., 
students  with  a college  degree  re- 
ceived no  credit  for  it.  In  my  class 
were  five  students  with  college  de- 
grees— Marion  Marble,  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke-1910, Lucy  Eletcher,  Radclife- 
1910,  Charlotte  Pitman,  Wellesley, 
and  Clare  Butler  from  Vassar.  The 
training  was  much  different  from  that 
of  present  day  education  of  students 
of  nursing.  We  had  free  only  two 
hours  during  the  day,  one-half  day 
during  the  week,  and  one-half  day 
on  Sunday.  All  classes  were  sche- 
duled for  our  off  duty  time  or  in  the 
evening.  Night  duty  was  from  7 
p.m.  to  7 a.m.  No  time  off  duty  for 
the  entire  month  when  we  were  ‘on 
nights’. 

“When  I entered  the  school,  it  was 
with  the  thought  that  I would  later 
work  with  children;  but  fate  ruled 
otherwise.  In  1915  I was  a stu- 
dent head  nurse  on  Ward  7 in  the 
Bulfinch.  In  those  days  in  the  Bul- 
finch it  was  East  Medical,  a male 
ward.  One  afternoon,  shortly  after 
dinner,  I was  very  busy  when  the 
telephone  rang.  Miss  Parsons  was 
calling  me  to  come  to  her  office  im- 
mediately. Wondering  ‘what  have 
I done  now?’,  I started  off,  not  too 
pleased  by  the  interruption. 
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“As  1 entered  her  office,  Miss  Par- 
sons was  smiling.  She  went  to  the 
point — ‘Miss  Miller,  the  science  in- 
structor (a  graduate  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Training  School)  is  ill  and  is 
leaving  immediately  for  Baltimore. 
I do  not  want  her  classes  discon- 
tinued for  the  six  weeks  she  expects 
to  be  gone,  so  I’m  asking  you  to  see 
her  at  once  and  arrange  to  take  over 
her  classes  at  three  o’clock.’  ‘But,  I 
can’t,’  I replied.  ‘I  have  a very  sick 
pneumonia  just  admitted,  and  be- 
sides it  is  inspection  day.’  ‘Never 
mind,’  said  Miss  Parsons.  ‘I  will 
take  care  of  the  ward.’  So,  off  1 
went  to  take  over  Miss  Miller’s 
classes  until  she  returned.  At  the 
end  of  the  school  year  she  resigned, 
and  in  the  fall,  while  still  a student, 
I began  my  teaching  career. 

“After  the  summer  of  1914  our 
lives  were  more  or  less  dominated 
by  the  threat  of  war.  The  organiza- 
tion of  Base  Hospital  #6  was  tak- 
ing place,  and  how  I wanted  to  be 
a part  of  it.  ‘But,’  said  Miss  Parsons 
again — ‘If  I take  you,  who  will  do 
your  work?’  It  was  a bitter  disap- 
pointment when  the  unit  sailed  in 
1917  leaving  me  as  ‘only  a man  be- 
hind the  gun’. 

“Helen  Wood  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  School  when  Miss  Par- 
sons went  off  with  the  unit,  and  I 
have  always  been  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  of  working  with  Miss 
Wood  during  those  trying  days;  al- 
though, as  I look  back,  the  shortages 
of  hospital  personnel  were  not  as 
disturbing  as  those  we  experienced 
during  World  War  II. 

“In  the  fall  of  1917,  we  were  all 
busy  planning  a bazaar,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  buy  Christ- 


mas gifts  for  our  unit  Base  6 in 
Bordeaux,  France.  We  had  a won- 
derful time  and  raised  a lot  of 
money.  In  the  evening  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  when  it  was  over,  I came 
up  to  my  room  and,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  began  to  plan  a Christ- 
mas card  for  Miss  Parsons.  Halt 
an  hour  later  the  words  were  on  pa- 
per. Harriet  Wedgwood  did  the  let- 
tering and  decorating  of  the  card, 
and  off  it  went.  I never  heard 
another  thing  about  it  until  1921 
when,  in  China,  the  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly brought  me  the  news  that  those 
verses  to  Miss  Parsons  had  been 
made  the  M.G.H.  School  Song.  I 
can  still  remember  that  when  I wrote 
— ‘Stern  teacher,  kindly,  too,  with- 
al,’ in  the  back  of  my  mind  was  Miss 
McCrae,  in  so  many  ways  a symbol 
of  the  M.G.H.  Miss  Parsons’s  let- 
ter about  the  Christmas  card  never 
reached  me. 

“When  the  fall  of  1918  came,  I 
was  ready  to  move  on  to  other 
fields  of  nursing  service.  For  years, 
Marion  Marble  and  Lucy  Fletcher 
(who  died  of  meningitis  while  serv- 
ing with  Base  Hospital  #6  in  Bor- 
deaux, France)  and  I had  talked 
about  going  to  China  after  gradua- 
tion. Why  does  one  want  to  be  a 
missionary  nurse?  There  is  a feel- 
ing of  dedication  and  devotion, 
mixed  perhaps  with  a desire  for  ad- 
venture and  a curiosity  to  find  out 
something  of  the  unknown.  For  me, 
personally,  it  was  a very  rich  and 
rewarding  experience.  Learning  the 
Chinese  language  was  very  difficult, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  class.  I 
made  it  up  later,  and  with  the  help 
of  Chinese  instructors,  I was  able  to 
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conduct  my  classes  in  Chinese.  Dur- 
ing my  last  two  years,  1 wrote  the 
Pediatric  examination  and  was  able 
to  correct  the  answers  which  were 
in  the  native  language,  and  1 had  fun 
correcting  them.  For  one  year,  1 
served  as  editor  of  the  little  Quar- 
terly issued  by  the  Nurses  Associa- 
tion. 

“In  those  days  there  was  no  state 
registration  of  nurses  in  China.  All 
the  nursing  schools  were  connected 
with  mission  hospitals.  The  nurses 
association  of  China  conducted  ex- 
aminations which  corresponded  to 
our  ‘State  Boards’,  though  they  had 
no  legal  standing.  During  my  ex- 
perience working  in  China,  I came 
to  know  and  love  the  Chinese.  They 
are  truly  a wonderful  people. 

“In  1923  I came  home,  and  for 
various  reasons,  including  my  health, 
I could  not  return.  A term  followed 
at  Teachers’  College  at  Columbia, 
and  then  fifteen  months  at  the  Wat- 
erbury  Hospital,  in  Connecticut  as 
instructor.  In  1926,  I returned  to 
Boston  as  Director  of  the  School  ot 
Nursing  of  Massachusetts  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  now  the  Massachu- 
setts Memorial  Hospitals,  where  I 
remained  until  1946. 

“During  these  years  in  Boston,  1 
found  myself  active  in  many  nursing 
organizations.  In  1930,  the  State 
Nurses  Association  was  organized 
into  districts,  and  I was  privileged 
to  be  the  first  president  of  District 
#5.  The  Central  Directory  up  to 
that  time  had  existed  as  a committee 
of  voluntary  groups  of  nurses  to  sup- 
ply special  nurses  to  Boston  hos- 
pitals. I saw  the  district  incor- 
porated and  the  Directory  taken  on 
as  an  activity  of  the  district.  Work- 


ing with  the  Boston  Hospital  Coun- 
cil, we  were  able  to  bring  into  exis- 
tence the  eight  hour  day  for  special 
nurses.  The  Newton  Hospital  was 
first  to  accept  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
later,  after  its  establishment  in  Bos- 
ton, it  spread  all  over  the  state.  I 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Central 
Directory  Committee  for  several 
years.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
hold  many  offices  in  our  nursing  or- 
ganizations. For  four  years,  1933- 
1937,  I was  president  of  State 
League,  and  it  was  during  this  pe- 
riod that  I had  conversations  with 
Professor  McKechnie  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. He  had  noted  that  many 
nurses  were  taking  courses  there, 
and  wondered  if  more  could  not  be 
done  to  help  nurses  with  their  edu- 
cational plans.  I appointed  Martha 
Ruth  Smith  (a  former  instructor  at 
M.G.H.)  as  Chairman  of  a com- 
mittee to  explore  possibilities.  The 
result — a school  of  nursing  on  the 
graduate  level  was  established  at  the 
University.  (Miss  Martha  Ruth 
Smith  is  now  the  dean  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  at  B.  U.) 

“During  the  war  years,  I was 
president  of  The  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses’  Association.  Helen 
Lee  (M.G.H.)  was  the  executive 
secretary,  and  I shall  always  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  help  she  gave 
me,  for  those  years  were  very  diffi- 
cult ones  for  all  of  us.  We  spent  a 
good  part  of  our  time  on  the  pro- 
curement and  assignment  commit- 
tee which  recruited  nurses  for  the 
armed  services.  We  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  Personnel  Policies  Commit- 
tee which  is  active  to  this  day.  The 
A.N.A.  was  beginning  to  work  on 
Economic  Security  for  nurses;  we 
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ran  into  difficulty  trying  to  set  up 
such  a committee  in  Massachusetts. 
We  did,  however,  succeed  in  setting 
up  the  Professional  and  Counselling 
Committee,  and  though  the  first 
Counsellor  did  not  take  office  until 
1946,  provision  was  made  for  her 
before  that  date. 

“For  several  years  I had  been  in- 
terested in  nursing  legislation,  and 
at  one  time  was  chairman  of  the  leg- 
islative committee.  Between  1938- 
1940,  we  worked  on  a bill  to 
amend  the  nurse  practice  act  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  were  especially  in- 
terested in  four  things: 

1 . An  executive  secretary  for 
the  Board — 

2.  An  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Board  of  Registration  of 
Nurses — 

3.  The  licensing  of  attendants — 
and 

4.  Mandatory  Legislation  for  all 
nurses  who  nurse  the  sick  for 
wages. 

We  thought  we  had  a good  bill  when 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
on  January,  1941;  but  we  were 
sadly  disillusioned  by  the  time  it 
emerged  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
enacted  in  the  early  summer.  The 
present  nurse  practice  act  is  a chal- 
lenge to  all  nurses  today  to  try  and 
amend  it  in  a more  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  be  more  representative  of  the 
needs  and  goals  of  the  profession. 

“In  1940,  I was  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Registration,  and  in  1941, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  law,  to 
the  Approving  Authority.  Those 
were  interesting  years.  The  Approv- 
I ing  Authority  consists  of  seven 
members,  only  two  of  whom  are 
nurses.  This  is  not  an  ideal  setup; 


but  it  speaks  for  the  calibre  of  all 
concerned  that  standards  for  nursing 
education  in  Massachusetts  are  not 
covered  as  they  might  have  been  in 
our  eagerness  to  find  ‘hands  and 
feet’  for  hospital  service.  During 
this  period,  the  Approving  Author- 
ity issued  a minimum  curriculum 
and  syllabus  for  schools  of  nursing 
and  another  for  schools  of  attendant 
nursing.  These  were  not  ideal,  but 
were  a step  in  advance  over  the  pre- 
vious requirements. 

“On  the  Board  of  Registration  for 
which  I was  chairman  for  several 
years,  the  members  became  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  Nation- 
al Test  Pool  Examinations  were  pre- 
ferable to  those  drawn  up  and  cor- 
rected by  the  members  of  the  board. 
After  long  discussions  in  the  fall  of 
1950,  our  plans  were  realized;  and 
today,  with  all  other  states,  our 
graduates  are  taking  the  test  pool 
examination. 

“In  1950,  after  four  years  at  the 
Worcester  City  Hospital,  I decided 
I could  no  longer  do  administrative 
work  with  all  its  shortages  of  per- 
sonnel and  with  the  problems  of  a 
post-war  period  and  a profession  in 
transition.  I resigned  and  returned 
to  my  home  and  family  in  North- 
ampton. 

“My  retirement  was  short-lived. 
In  February,  1951,  Miss  Rose  Grif- 
fin (M.G.H.),  Director  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  at  Cooley  Dickenson 
Hospital,  urged  me  to  help  her  out 
as  a head  nurse  on  the  private  ward 
of  twenty-seven  patients.  It  was  a 
totally  different  nursing  experience 
from  anything  I had  had  since  my 
student  days  at  the  M.G.H.,  but  I 
was  glad  for  this  experience.  It 
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brought  me  up  to  date  with  new 
procedures,  new  equipment,  new 
medication,  new  schedules  of  hours, 
almost  new  everything,  except  per- 
haps the  needs  of  patients  which 
are  always  the  same,  caring  for  his 
bodily  needs,  and  ministering  to  his 
emotional  and  spiritual  needs,  a 
challenge  today,  as  ever  to  a busy 
ward  situation. 

“In  the  summer  of  1951,  Rose 
Griffin  was  unable  to  secure  an  in- 
structor to  teach  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology and  micro-biology  or  phar- 
macology. So  again  I agreed  to  help 
out  and  I’m  still  at  it.  I love  to 
teach,  I enjoy  the  students  and  I like 
observing,  in  a more  or  less  objec- 
tive way,  what  is  going  on  in  the 
hospitals  today,  and  trying  to  eval- 
uate the  future  needs  of  students,  es- 
pecially in  terms  of  preparation  for 
the  present  day  needs  of  the  hospital 
and  for  future  community  service. 

“Do  we  yet  know  just  what  are 
the  essentials  for  a nurse  to  have  to 
be  able  to  give  good  nursing  care  to 
her  patients?  As  1 observe  the  present 
day  students,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  adequate  preparation  in  funda- 
mentals, as  did  the  students  of  an 
earlier  generation.  They  seem,  also, 
so  immature  with  their  urge  for  mak- 
ing an  early  marriage,  which  is  in 
frequent  conflict  with  their  studies 
and  the  serious  responsibilities  of 
learning  the  skills  which  make  nurs- 
ing, when  practiced  as  an  art,  a most 
rewarding  experience.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  the  young 
women  of  today  are  a reflection  of 
the  pressures,  the  tensions,  and  the 
insecurities  they  have  experienced 
over  the  last  twenty  years. 

“Is  the  three  year  course,  then. 


the  .answer  for  the  preparation  of 
young  women  for  hospital  nursing, 
or  should  we  have  a shorter  course  of 
two  years?  We  will  always  need,  how- 
ever, the  better  prepared  students 
to  take  over  teaching,  administra- 
tion, and  public  health  nursing.  The 
university  schools  must  be  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  of  these 
young  women  for  nursing  service. 
I have  seen  tremendous  changes  in 
nursing  over  the  last  forty  years,  and 
there  will  be  many  more  changes 
and  adjustments  to  be  made;  but  I 
am  confident  that  the  problems  of 
today  and  tomorrow  will  be  met 
with  the  same  courage  and  devotion 
and  understanding  as  were  manifest- 
ed by  those  first  pioneers.  There 
are  many  problems  which  the  young- 
er generation  must  face,  but  I am 
confident  they  will  find  the  right 
answers. 

“After  these  forty  years  in  nursing, 
I am  looking  forward  to  my  life  here 
in  Northampton  with  my  two  sisters. 
We  have  a garden  and  it  takes  up 
much  of  my  leisure  time.  My  moun- 
tain climbing  days  are  over,  but  I 
can  still  collect  books  about  moun- 
tains. In  Boston,  I was  never  able 
to  see  many  birds;  now  my  sisters 
and  I are  developing  a hobby  of 
bird-watching  and  are  having  great 
fun  doing  it.  When  I am  able  to 
give  up  my  part-time  teaching  at  the 
hospital,  there  are  many  new  inter- 
ests I can  envision,  for  living  in  a 
college  town  always  presents  many 
opportunities  for  the  enchantment  of 
one’s  mind  and  soul.” 

The  answer  to  my  original  ques- 
tion regarding  the  motivation  which 
brought  Margaret  Dieter  into  nurs- 
ing has  been  answered  to  my  com- 
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plete  satisfaction,  for  was  it  not  the 
contagiousness  and  the  challenges  of 
the  great  personalities  she  had  met 
in  her  formative  years,  such  as  Pres- 
ident Seelye,  Dr.  Seelye  and  his 
wife,  Sara  E.  Parsons,  and  Helen 
Wood  which  stimulated  her  excel- 
lent mind  and  guided  her  foot-steps 
into  a life  of  most  unusual  service 
to  nurses  and  nursing  education. 
Her  leadership  has  brought  many 
of  the  changes  and  advantages 
which  nurses  are  enjoying  today, 
and  what  a debt  of  gratitude  we  all 
owe  to  her. 

I would  like  to  leave  with  our 
older  and  younger  graduates  one 
thought  as  we  read  Margaret  Dieter’s 
nursing  history.  May  I suggest  that 
we  all  evaluate  ourselves  in  terms 
of: 

1 .  What  contribution  am  I mak- 
ing to  nurses  or  to  nursing 
service  in  this  day  of  great 


need  for  dedicated  service  and 
inspired,  imaginative  leader- 
ship?— 

2.  How  many  young  women 
have  I,  through  the  conta- 
giousness of  my  love  of  nurs- 
ing, been  able  to  direct  into 
nursing  as  a possible  career? — 

3.  Lastly,  am  I a loyal  and  active 
supporter  of  our  Alumnae  As- 
sociation and  other  nursing 
organizations? 

Unless  we  can  answer  at  least  two 
of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
1 fear  we  are  not  living  up  to  the 
traditions  set  for  us  by  Miss  Dieter 
and  those  earlier  pioneers  in  nursing. 
Neither  are  we  assuming  the  social 
responsibilities  that  graduation  from 
a great  institution  like  the  M.G.H. 
has  every  reason  to  expect  from  all 
her  daughters.  May  “Gretchen’s” 
dedicated  life  in  nursing  be  a chal- 
lenge to  all  of  us. 


MGH  CAPS 

Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

3 for  $2.50  or  6 for  $4.50  postpaid 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

3 for  $3.00  postage  included 
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Stem  Teacher,  kindly  too,  withal 
Who  saw  the  faults  we  could  not  hide. 
And  building  on  our  better  selves. 

She  wrought  results  that  shall  abide. 

What  if  she  gave  us  arduous  toil. 

She  taught  us  reverence  for  our  work, 
To  ease  the  suffering,  lighten  pain. 
There  is  no  task  we  dare  to  shirk. 
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Where  life  and  death  are  side  by  side, 
And  creeds  and  races  strangely  blend, 
To  share  these  things  from  day  to  day 
She  helped  us  each  to  find  a friend. 

Oh,  Gracious  Guardian  of  our  past. 
Thy  children  rise  to  honor  thee. 

God  bless  and  keep  you,MGH, 

Secure  through  all  the  years  to  be. 
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BASEBALL  IS  MY  HOBBY 

by  MARY  MACDONALD,  1931 


Baseball,  the  major  national  spec- 
tator sport,  has  always  been  of  in- 
terest to  me.  I can  recall  rather 
vividly  as  a child  legging  it — with 
pigtails  flying — around  the  bases.  I 
remember  those  occasions  as  being 
exciting  and  joyous  and  breathtak- 
ing. 1 maintained  a comparatively 
mild  interest  in  baseball  through 
high  school  and  through  nurses’ 
training.  It  was  only  at  World 
Series  time  that  a little  of  the  old 
exciting  pitch  would  return.  Then, 
one  afternoon  about  six  years  ago, 
my  neighbor  across  the  hall  sug- 
gested that  I go  to  Fenway  Park 
with  her.  More  to  be  neighborly 
than  anything  else  I went  along. 
That  trip  was  my  undoing!!  We 
sat  in  the  bleachers,  and  it  was  very 
hot  that  day  in  Boston!  I don’t 
recall  being  conscious  of  the  heat 
during  the  game,  but  I distinctly 
remember  having  to  apply  an  icebag 
to  my  cranium  after  I arrived  home. 
However,  the  die  was  cast! 

The  next  day  I was  back  in  the 
Park  for  a double  header,  the  last 
game  of  which  went  1 6 innings  with 
Mel  Parnell  of  the  Red  Sox  and  Ted 
Gray  of  the  Detroit  Tigers  locked 
in  a pitchers’  duel!  It  was  8 p.m. 
when  I left  the  ball  park,  but  I re- 
member feeling  completely  refreshed. 
I hadn’t  thought  of  my  work  nor  of 
my  personal  responsibilities  during 
the  entire  25  innings  of  baseball.  I 
guess  you’d  call  that  recreation!  1 


began  to  study  baseball’s  multiplicity 
of  rules  and  regulations  and  then  to 
absorb  and  talk  the  terminology, 
language  or  lingo  of  baseball.  The 
more  I studied,  the  more  fascinating 
the  game  became.  I still  have  a lot 
to  learn.  I don’t  expect  that  I shall 
ever  know  everything  about  the 
game.  When  I’m  an  old  lady  I ex- 
pect to  be  “ambulating”  to  the  near- 
est ballpark  from  the  home  for  the 
aged  which  I shall  select  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  its  proximity  to  the 
ball  park — preferably  Fenway. 

Major  League  Baseball  is  just 
everything  one  could  wish  for  in  a 
recreational  pursuit.  It  is  a game  of 
luck,  of  inches,  of  narrow  margins. 
It  is  a game  calling  for  superb  neur- 
omuscular coordination  on  the  part 
of  the  players.  The  Supreme  Court 
just  recently  ruled  that  major  league 
baseball  is  a sport,  not  a business. 
I certainly  hope  it  will  always  be  so 
regarded.  When  you  know  and  like 
baseball  you  find  yourself  in  harm- 
ony with  several  million  others  rep- 
resenting a good  cross  section  of  all 
socio  economic  brackets.  Although 
you  may  argue — heatedly  at  times — 
regarding  the  merits  of  your  respec- 
tive teams  and  players,  yet  a definite 
kinship  is  felt  by  you  for  all  baseball 
fans.  I remember  being  caught  last 
year  in  a traffic  jam  at  one  of  the 
bridges  going  to  East  Boston  or 
Chelsea.  I was  driving  a VNA  car 
which  of  course  was  not  equipped 
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with  a radio.  A car  drew  up  beside 
me;  the  driver  was  listening  to  “the 
game.”  I inquired  how  things  were 
going  with  “my  team.”  He  gave  me 
a verbal  report,  then  maneuvered 
his  car  into  a more  favorable  posi- 
tion for  me,  lowered  his  window  so 
I could  better  hear  the  broadcast, 
and  although  — on  the  side  — he 
made  some  negative  comments  about 
some  of  my  favorite  ballplayers,  yet 
I thought  he  was  a very  nice  person 
indeed.  We  sat  oblivious  to  the 
blaring  horns  and  lost  tempers  all 
about  us.  Another  time  I arrived 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  early  in  the 
morning.  As  1 was  being  driven  to 
my  hotel  I inquired  of  the  cabdriver 
about  their  stadium.  He  immed- 
iately detoured  so  I could  actually 
see  their  immense  ballpark.  That 
afternoon,  I played  hookey  from  the 
convention  which  I was  attending 
and  went  to  the  ballgame.  An  am- 
bition of  mine  is  to  watch  a game 
in  all  the  major  league  ball  parks. 
So  far,  I’ve  seen  only  Fenway  Park, 
Braves  Field,  Cleveland  Stadium, 
and  Shibe  Park  in  Philadelphia. 
Whether  1 go  to  a convention  or  not 
is  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
whether  the  convention  site  is  in  a 
major  league  city. 

It  is  fun  and  sometimes  very 
amusing  to  introduce  my  friends  to 
the  game.  The  first — and  I think 
only — time  the  First  Vice  President 
of  our  distinguished  Alumnae  came 
with  me,  she  was  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearances doing  rather  well  at  fol- 
lowing the  game.  In  the  row  ahead 
of  us  sat  five  middle  aged  men  who 
obviously  were  seasoned  spectators 
of  the  more  restrained  species  which, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  very  fortunate 


for  us.  The  Red  Sox  pitcher  got 
into  trouble — a not  unusual  occur- 
ence for  Red  Sox  pitchers,  I might 
add — and  the  necessary  steps  were 
taken  to  have  another  pitcher 
brought  in.  The  first  V.P.  said, 
“Mary,  what’s  happening  now?”  I 
explained  that  the  pitcher  was  to  be 
removed;  whereupon.  Peg  said  in  a 
very  aggrieved  tone,  “But  won’t  his 
feelings  be  hurt?”  Immediately  five 
heads  rotated  as  one  unit  to  look 
back  at  us;  five  very  amused  smiles 
appeared  simultaneously;  and  then 
Peg  said  in  a whisper,  “What  did  I 
say?  Why  are  they  looking  at  me 
like  that?”  Another  one  of  my 
friends  caused  equal  consternation 
by  asking  at  about  the  fifth  inning, 
in  her  very  ladylike  voice,  “Who  are 
the  gentlement  in  black  out  on  the 
lawn?”  Everytime  I see  an  umpire 
I remember  that  allusion.  The  spec- 
tators in  themselves  can  be  very  en- 
tertaining. It  is  a rare  game  when 
some  “character”  doesn’t  provide  a 
great  deal  of  additional  amusement. 
Such  incidents  are  very  rarely  ob- 
jectionable. 

Scoring  a ballgame  contributes  a 
lot  toward  one’s  enjoyment  of  the 
game.  In  a word  association  test  I 
am  sure  that  I would  respond  to 
“643”  with  “Short  to  second  to  first” 
which  would  be  very  confusing  to 
the  psychologist  unless  he  too  were 
a baseball  fan,  in  which  case  he 
would  know  that  “643”  is  the  meth- 
od of  scoring  a double  play — mean- 
ing two  men  are  out  with  the  ball 
going  from  the  shortstop  (6)  to  the 
second  baseman  (4)  to  the  first 
baseman  (3).  A strikeout  is  scored 
with  a capital  “K,”  a homerun  with 
four  horizontal  parallel  lines. 
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Although  every  game  is  exciting, 
yet  each  fan  can  tell  of  certain  es- 
pecially thrilling  moments.  On  my 
first  trip  to  Braves  Field  1 watched 
Vern  Bickford  pitch  his  “no-hitter.” 
I remember  the  terrific  excitement 
which  built  up  during  the  last  two 
innings,  and  if  Earl  Torgeson  had 
missed  catching  that  last  final  “out” 
1 think  I would  have  died  right  then 
and  there!  For  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  who  are  not  fans,  a “no- 
hitter” is  a “no-hit  no-run”  game  or 
a game  in  which  a pitcher  wins  the 
game  and  permits  his  opponents  no 
base  hits  and  no  runs;  hence,  a rare 
feat.  Another  exciting  moment  oc- 
curred one  Sunday  afternoon  about 
three  years  ago  with  the  Red  Sox 
playing  Cleveland.  It  was  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ninth,  the  Sox  were  three 
runs  behind,  two  men  were  out,  but 
in  a characteristic  last  minute  rally 
the  Sox  had  loaded  the  bases  and 
Clyde  Vollmer  was  sent  in  as  a pinch 
hitter.  That  was  the  year  before 
“Dutch  the  Clutch”  became  famous 
for  his  “hot  streak.”  I had  seen 
Clyde  in  similar  situations  before. 
My  expectations  were  not  high  and 
I composed  myself  to  accept  defeat, 
but  Clyde  hit  the  ball  right  out  of 
the  ballpark — a grand  slam  homer! 
I like  baseball  because  there  is  al- 
ways hope  until  the  last  man  is  out. 
I have  seen  Ted  Williams  hit  many 
a homer  and  was  in  the  park  in  1951 
when  he  hit  his  tenth  grand  slam 
homer.  I am  a Ted  Williams  fan 
and  my  sentiments  were  expressed 
recently  by  a noted  Boston  sports 
writer  who  said:  “I  miss  the  Splen- 
did Splinter  — tantrums  and  all.” 
Dom  DiMaggio  is  another  of  my  fav- 


orite players.  The  “little  professor” 
plays  centre  field  brilliantly. 

Perhaps  I wouldn’t  be  such  an 
ardent  baseball  fan  if  1 did  not  have 
the  Red  Sox  as  my  team.  Last  year, 
a national  magazine  said  that,  to 
their  fans,  the  Red  Sox  were  not  a 
ball  team  but  a religion!  Perhaps 
there  is  some  truth  in  that  state- 
ment. You  may  not  always  be  ec- 
static about  their  playing  but  you 
will  never,  never  be  bored.  This 
year  the  team  is  made  up  of  “bobby 
soxers”  who  are  gaining  a reputa- 
tion for  speed  on  the  bases  and  de- 
fensive play.  I am  going  to  be 
brave  enough  to  predict  that  they 
will  finish  in  the  first  division. 

Much  more  could  be  written 
about  baseball  but  I’ve  tried  to  cover 
the  major  points  as  I see  them.  I 
have  succeeded  in  stimulating  home- 
bound  persons  to  listen  to  ball 
games  and  to  develop  an  interest 
in  major  league  contests.  In  prac- 
tically all  instances,  an  improvement 
in  mental  health  resulted.  To  be- 
ginners I recommend  the  Dictionary 
of  Baseball  by  Parke  Cummings, 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  Company, 
New  York.  In  addition  I suggest 
Who's  Who  in  Baseball  (current 
edition)  which  is  published  by  Base- 
ball Magazine  Company,  New  York. 
This  is  a pocket  edition  record  of  all 
major  league  players  including  an 
account  of  their  batting  averages, 
times  at  bat,  home  runs,  etc. 


Most  of  the  problems  that  affect  your 
happiness  are  complicated.  The  way  to  per- 
form a difficult  and  complicated  task  is  to 
go  to  it — somehow. 

The  place  to  take  hold  is  Here — the  time 

to  begin  is  Now. 
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^tu4enU  Pafe  . . . 

by  JULIA  D.  WILSON 


Springtime  again  comes  to  the 
General  and  with  its  appearance  we 
find  that  an  important  renovation 
has  taken  place — the  completion  of 
our  beautiful  new  dormitory,  Bart- 
lett Hall.  The  seniors  who  moved 
in  recently  are  thrilled  with  the  mod- 
ern three-room  apartments  and  ad- 
joining baths.  Built-in  bureaus, 
closets  and  full-length  mirrors  add 
to  our  admiration  and  have  you 
heard  about  the  glassed-in  recrea- 
tion room  on  the  roof? 

The  Broader  Horizons  group  has 
been  keeping  many  of  us  busy,  too. 
They  staged  a fashion  show  recently 
which  was  very  well  received.  We 
hear  this  committee  also  has  plans 
for  a piano  concert  and  a soft-ball 
league.  By  the  way,  our  basketball 
team  competed  successfully  during 
the  winter  with  other  nursing  schools 
in  the  city.  We  also  attended  a series 
of  music  appreciation  classes  which 
we  thought  highly  informative  and 
interesting. 

Recently  revived,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  class  of  March 
1955,  is  our  school  newspaper,  the 


“Drawsheet.”  We  have  some  really 
fine  newspaperwomen  in  that  class 
who  are  doing  a grand  job;  they 
have  already  published  several  is- 
sues. 

The  S.N.C.A.  is  still  doing  re- 
search on  an  honor  system  for  M.G. 
H.  They  have  looked  into  such 
systems  in  use  at  other  schools  and 
have  discussed  it  at  Mass  Meeting. 
There  appear  to  be  many  pros  and 
cons  toward  adopting  such  a plan, 
but  most  of  us,  1 think,  would  be 
willing  to  work  hard  toward  estab- 
lishing a good  honor  system  here. 

We  have  a new  class  with  us,  as 
of  March  first.  They  number  thirty- 
five  and  are  all  living  at  92  Charles 
Street.  Studying  hard,  we  surmise, 
for  as  yet  we  have  seen  very  little  of 
them. 

With  the  approach  of  summer  we 
hear  rumors  of  swimming,  sailing, 
and  beach  parties.  The  General’s 
trucks  will  be  kept  busy  toting  us  to 
and  from  Lynn  beach!  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a grand  summer  and 
hope  all  of  you  will  have  a nice  one 
too. 


(B/uown.  and,  Connallij,,,  Qnjc,. 

911  BOYLSTON  STREET  COpley  7-1511 

BOSTON  15,  MASS. 

Medical,  Nursing  and  Dental  Books  of  All  Publishers 
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MISS  SLEEPER  RECEIVES 
HONORARY  DEGREE 

On  June  8,  1953,  President  Har- 
old C.  Case  of  Boston  University,  in 
presenting  degrees  at  the  June  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  conferred  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
manities upon  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  Nursing  Service. 

President  Case  said,  “Ruth  Sleeper, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  Nursing  Service,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  since  1946;  Past 
President  of  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education;  First  President 
of  the  new  National  League  for 


Nursing;  distinguished  leader  in  the 
improvement  of  education  and  the 
use  of  the  services  of  nurses;  expon- 
ent and  friend  of  international  good- 
will; you  have  given  nursing  gra- 
ciousness, and  by  improving  its 
standards  you  have  enhanced  the 
health  for  many  people,  — on  the 
recommendation  of  the  University 
Council,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
Trustees  of  Boston  University  acting 
under  the  Statutes  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  I confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humanities,  and  admit  you  to  all  the 
honors,  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties thereto  appertaining.” 


^ ....... ....... 

\ Paramount  Uniform  Company 


TLumsia,  ^juL&iom,  and.  (Rsadi^-Jb-OJsaA. 


577  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Moss. 


544  Main  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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ALUMNAE  MEETINGS 

February — The  program  for  the 
evening  was  to  have  been  the  show- 
ing of  a Pan-American  film  “Around 
South  America”  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  attention  to  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Nurses  which  will 
be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  sum- 
mer. For  some  unexplained  reason 
the  film  was  not  delivered;  but  Miss 
Sleeper  came  to  the  rescue  gracious- 
ly and  discussed  the  National  League 
for  Nursing.  By  the  use  of  a dia- 
gram on  the  blackboard  Miss  Sleeper 
described  membership  in  terms  of 
divisions  and  departments.  The 
functions  of  these  divisions  and  de- 
partments were  also  discussed.  The 
problem  of  accreditation  was  re- 
viewed and  statistics  relative  to  mem- 
bership costs  were  pointed  out.  Miss 
Sleeper  also  mentioned  the  Hospital 
Aide  in  Psychiatric  Nursing  and  the 
consideration  being  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Aide  program  on 
a national  level.  The  magazine 
“Nursing  Outlook”  was  shown  to 
the  group.  It  is  printed  by  the  same 
publishing  company  as  that  which 
publishes  the  “American  Journal  of 
Nursing”  and  primarily  serves  the 
particular  interests  of  the  divisions 
and  inter-departmental  groups  con- 
cerned with  Nursing  Education  and 
Nursing  Service.  A discussion  pe- 
riod followed  Miss  Sleeper’s  talk. 

Hs  ❖ Hs  sH 

March — The  Senior  students  were 
guests  of  the  Alumnae  at  this  meet- 
ing. Rudolf  Elie,  Boston’s  well 
known  music  critic  and  columnist, 
described  his  tour  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  year.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  White  3A  and 
the  amphitheatre  was  packed  with 


an  overflow  crowd.  Mr.  Elie  pre- 
sented his  material  in  his  usually 
humorous  fashion.  It  was  obvious 
that  his  listeners  were  quite  en- 
tranced with  his  program. 

❖ 

April — The  average  heart  rate  of 
the  whale  is  12  beats  per  minute; 
that  of  an  elephant  is  35.  The  heart 
of  a mouse  races  along  at  a mere 
600  beats  in  60  seconds,  while  that 
of  the  tiny  humming  bird  flutters 
about  1000  times  in  the  same  span 
of  time.  And  there  are  authentic 
records  of  at  least  four  human  ath- 
letes whose  normal  pulses  were  be- 
low 40.  So  spoke  Dr.  Paul  White 
at  our  April  meeting  when  he  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  heart  studies  he 
has  performed  on  “Whales  and 
Other  Mammals.” 

Dr.  White  went  on  to  tell  us  a bit 
about  a study  on  a group  of  men  re- 
jected for  Service  in  1943  because 
of  Cardiovascular  symptoms  and 
then  re-examined  in  1947.  At  that 
time  about  one-third  of  the  men  had 
no  hypertension  whatsoever;  one- 
third  showed  some  symptoms;  and 
one-third  were  hypertensive. 

With  the  aid  of  a blackboard  dia- 
gram, our  speaker  described  the 
waves  shown  on  the  Electrocardio- 
gram. He  pointed  out  that  the  ECG 
range  is  not  completely  understood, 
especially  in  the  ranges  of  the  nor- 
mal. 

Dr.  White  concluded  his  talk  with 
a beautiful  colored  movie  taken  on 
his  trip  to  Alaska  where  he  went  to 
study  the  Electrocardiogram  of  the 
whale.  The  photography  was  a 
masterpiece  in  itself,  and  the  ap- 
paratus the  men  devised  to  obtain 
the  ECG  of  the  whale  still  in  the 
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water  was  ingenious,  to  say  the 
least.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that,  in  order  to  do  medical  re- 
search, a man  must  be  a combination 
of  medicine  man,  naturalist,  sports- 
man, inventor,  statistician,  and  num- 
erous other  things  rolled  into  one? 

THE  GRAY  BOOK 

For  several  years  the  Alumnae 
Association  has  been  receiving  in- 
quiries regarding  the  publication  of 
another  Gray  Book.  Our  last  pub- 
lication included  the  names  of  the 
graduates  up  to  and  including  the 
Class  of  1939. 

When  we  began  to  investigate  how 
much  the  Gray  Book  has  been  used, 
we  felt  that  possibly  there  was  an- 
other way  of  keeping  our  graduates 
informed  and  our  Alumnae  records 
complete  with  current  data. 

Since  the  publication  of  a Gray 
Book  is  a costly  venture  and  since 
by  the  time  information  is  gathered 
and  ready  for  publication,  many 
names,  addresses,  and  positions  have 
changed,  it  is  never  accurate  or  com- 
plete. When  last  published,  the 
School  of  Nursing  contributed  a 
large  sum  toward  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  project.  Also,  since  publica- 
tion in  1940,  our  Alumnae  now  has 
endeavored  to  keep  our  files  up  to 
date.  Therefore,  a new  Gray  Book 
does  not  seem  a necessity  at  this 
time. 

Many  other  Alumnae  Associa- 
tions have  kept  their  membership 
informed  through  their  magazine. 
The  Board  of  Directors  felt  that  our 
QUARTERLY  RECORD  possibly 
could  provide  the  information  that 
our  members  would  be  interested  in. 
The  Quarterly  Record  Committee 


is  very  willing  to  cooperate  in  pub- 
lishing class  lists. 

The  suggested  plan  is  to  publish 
a number  of  classes  in  each  issue  for 
a period  of  possibly  two  years.  At 
that  time  in  eight  issues  we  should 
have  information  equal  to  a Gray 
Book  Publication. 

A committee  has  been  appointed 
with  Helene  Lee  and  Barbara  Wil- 
liams as  co-chairmen.  Both  of  these 
Alumnae  members  have  worked  on 
the  publication  of  the  Gray  Book 
and  have  a real  understanding  of  the 
task  involved.  This  committee  will 
work  with  the  class  secretaries  in 
obtaining  lists  of  names  with  other 
information  regarding  our  graduates. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  all  Alumnae  in  sub- 
mitting information  to  your  class 
secretary  or  Mrs.  Alice  Friedman 
(Alumnae  Secretary)  regarding 
your  contemporaries  so  that  our  lists 
published  in  the  QUARTERLY  will 
be  as  accurate  as  we  can  possibly 
make  them  and  that  our  Alumnae 
office  will  be  better  able  to  serve 
our  Alumnae  in  providing  informa- 
tion that  you  wish. 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey 

SALLY  JOHNSON  HONORED 
BY  BOSTON  QUOTA  CLUB 

Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Director 
Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
was  honored  as  the  Woman  of 
Achievement  by  the  Boston  Quota 
Club  at  their  annual  Achievement  of 
Women  evening  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1953.  We  are  proud  of 
Miss  Johnson  and  the  recognition 
she  received  outside  the  nursing  cir- 
cles. 
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3n  iJIftnoriam 


iEmtlg 

Class  of  1904 

Mrs.  Emily  Ross  Rogers  who  was 
a member  of  the  first  class  to  enter 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  as  a group,  died  at 
her  home,  49  Orchard  Street,  Bel- 
mont, after  a long  illness,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1953. 

Widow  of  Dr.  Mark  Homer  Rog- 
ers, she  was  active  in  the  nursing 
profession  for  many  years.  During 
World  War  I she  served  as  a volun- 
teer during  the  flu  epidemic.  She 
was  active  for  many  years  in  the  Red 
Cross  District  Nursing  Association 
and  was  a prominent  member  of  All 
Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Belmont. 

She  leaves  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  Foster  and  four  grandchil- 
dren, two  sisters,  and  one  brother. 

3Ftmntr  (firkup)  ICaplmtiii 

Class  of  1908 

Mrs.  Fannie  Florence  (Pickup) 
Layland,  a veteran  of  World  War  I, 
and  a Simmons  College  graduate, 
died  March  3,  1953,  in  Arlington, 
Mass.,  where  she  has  lived  for  the 
past  18  years. 

She  was  a native  of  Lancashire, 
England,  who  came  to  this  country 
and  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of 
four  with  her  parents.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist,  the  mother  church 
of  Boston. 

Surviving  are  her  brother,  John 
H.  Pickup  of  Fieldale,  Va.,  and  four 
nephews. 


$1.  Gammon 

Class  of  1916 

Miss  Hazel  R.  Gammon  of  864 
North  Main  Street,  Brockton,  died 
Feb.  28,  1953.  She  served  overseas 
for  three  years  during  World  War  I 
with  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  unit. 

She  was  a nursing  instructor  at 
Rochester  General  Hospital,  N.  Y., 
at  Melrose  Hospital  and  Brockton 
Hospital  during  her  long  career. 

She  leaves  one  brother.  Dr.  Fred 
B.  Gammon,  a Brockton  dentist. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  Brock- 
ton. 


?Emtlg  U.  iarkjann 

Class  of  1952 

Miss  Emily  V.  Jackson,  21, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R. 
Jackson  of  57  Macey  Street,  Houghs 
Neck  died  March  16  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  She  was 
a member  of  the  hospital  staff  since 
her  graduation.  Her  death  followed 
a one-month  hospitalization. 

She  was  a member  of  the  young 
adults  group  of  Houghs  Neck  Con- 
gregational Church.  She  was  a na- 
tive of  Milton  but  spent  most  of  her 
life  in  Quincy,  graduating  from  the 
Quincy  High  School  in  1949. 

Besides  her  parents  she  leaves  one 
brother,  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  who  is  in  the 
Army;  and  a sister,  Miss  Clara  M. 
Jackson  of  Houghs  Neck. 
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1897 

Mary  Veronica  O'Reilly 
3 Whiting  Ave. 

Dedham,  Mass. 

To  my  Dear  Alumnae  members — Greetings 
and  gratitude  for  your  kind  remembrance 
(buried  out  here  “in  the  sticks”).  The 
thought  that  someone  still  cares  helps  one 
“Carry  on.”  Still  deeply  interested  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  MGH  where  I spent  most 
of  my  life. 

The  new  home  sounds  sumptuous.  I had 
a double-room  four-story  walk-up  when  I 
was  a student. 

I spent  a winter  in  England  with  the  Mar- 
shall K.  Fields  in  1900,  at  Wellesbourne  Hall, 
Warwick,  five  miles  from  Stratford  on  Avon, 
and  got  a bit  of  Paris  and  Germany  with 
them.  For  six  springs  I accompanied  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Swift  of  Pride’s  Crossing  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  Europe.  We  also  spent  one 
whole  year  there.  Glad  I saw  pre-war  Eu- 
rope. I have  memories  that  enrich  one’s  life. 
We  were  at  the  Opera  (Parsifal)  in  Munich, 
the  night  of  the  Sarajevo  incident.  The  Royal 
Family  left  their  box  and  we  knew  some- 
thing bad  was  brewing,  undaunted  we  did  a 
six  weeks  tour  of  the  British  Isles  and  came 
home  on  the  last  trip  of  the  Olympic.  Con- 
sidering my  exploits,  I was  two  days  out  on 
the  Olympic  when  the  Titanic  floundered, 
and  we  were  in  the  ice;  I marvel  that  I still 
exist.  My  nursing  life  gave  me  great  hap- 
piness, and  made  me  realize  what  a great 
career  nursing  can  be. 

To  your  Supt.,  to  Miss  Pitman  and  Miss 
Logan  my  kindest  remembrance  and  to  my 
dear  Alumnae  love  and  Happy  Holidays. 
Your  candy  is  wonderful. 

1910 

Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Director  Emeritus  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  was  honored  by  members  of  the 
Quota  Club  of  Boston  in  February.  The 
meeting  was  the  Club’s  annual  “Achievement 
of  Women  Evening.” 

1920 

B.  Williams, 

41  Hyde  St. 

Newton  Highlands 

Helen  Marble  (Mrs.  Ralph  Marble)  was 
for  many  years  the  Director  of  the  Visiting 


Nurse  Association  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Since 
her  marriage,  she  has  lived  in  Florida,  where 
she  and  her  husband  have  a large  orange 
grove.  Gladioli  are  grown  as  a side  product. 
Helen  is  bu.sy,  too,  in  the  community;  she 
has  been  Church  organist,  now  sings  in  the 
choir;  she  has  helped  out  occasionally  in 
public  health  projects.  She  will  welcome 
any  visitors  to  Sarasota. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk, 

34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass.  Tel:  As-7-6956 
Dear  Classmates:  By  the  time  you  read  this 
letter,  we  will  be  enjoying  summer  once 
more.  Have  a good  one.  Perhaps,  we  will 
have  met  at  the  Homecoming  and  perhaps 
heard  from  most  of  our  classmates.  Shall 
have  more  to  tell  in  my  next  letter,  Erma 
(Leitenberger)  Tracy  wrote:  “1952  was  a 
very  sad  year  for  me.  I lost  my  husband 
Jan.  6,  1952.  I went  to  California  to  my 
daughter’s  and  became  quite  ill.  Had  high 
fever  and  chills,  was  in  the  hospital  out  there. 
They  made  tests  and  tests  but  couldn’t  find 
the  old  bug.  My  sister,  who  lives  in  New 
York,  thought  that  if  I could  come  to  New 
York  they  could  find  the  trouble.  So  I flew 
from  California  to  New  York  and  the  doc- 
tor put  me  in  the  New  Rochelle  Hospital  in 
New  Rochelle.  Some  more  tests  and  they 
finally  found  the  bug.  It  was  an  influenza 
bug  causing  endocarditis.  I was  in  the  hos- 
pital for  5 weeks  then  felt  very  well  and 
thought  I was  doing  fine,  when  one  night  I 
had  a very  severe  pain  and  was  rushed  to 
the  hospital  and  had  3 large  gall  stones  re- 
moved. Now  I am  doing  fine  and  do  hope 
nothing  else  happens  to  me.  Would  love  to 
hear  from  the  girls.  I did  hear  from  Clara- 
belle  but  have  not  heard  from  her  for  a long 
time.  How  I would  love  to  see  all  the  girls 
and  have  a good  talk.  Wish  the  reunion 
were  to  be  in  April.  I think  I could  come 
then.  I have  been  with  my  auntie  here  in 
Springfield  this  winter  but  am  expecting  to 
go  back  to  California  before  June.”  Any 
mail  sent  to  Erma,  c/o  her  aunt,  65  River- 
view  Terrace,  Springfield,  Mass,  will  be  for- 
warded until  we  know  her  new  address. 
Good  luck  to  you  Erma  for  a brighter  fu- 
ture. 

Eva  (Hutchinson)  McGrath  wrote:  “I 

have  been  working  back  in  the  nursing  field 
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again  after  twenty-five  years  of  raising  a 
family.  It  was  difficult  at  first.  I felt  almost 
like  a probationer  the  first  week.  I’m  doing 
floor  duty  on  Maternity  11-7  a.m.  five  nights 
a week  at  Yonkers  General  Hospital.  I 
would  love  to  get  up  to  MGH  at  graduation 
time  but  am  not  sure  that  I can.  I think  I 
would  shed  a few  tears  at  seeing  the  old 
Bulfinch  Building  again,  and  when  I do  I’ll 
feel  as  though  I am  dreaming.  My  best  to 
all  the  old  friends  when  you  see  them.  I’m 
a grandmother  now.  My  oldest  daughter 
who  was  graduated  from  Presbyterian  was 
married  a year  ago  last  October  and  she 
has  a baby  girl.” 

Abby-Helen  (Dennison)  Hawes  wrote: 
“You  may  not  know  of  course  that  I am 
putting  all  my  mental  effort  into  our  own 
hospital  here.  Cornie  is  President  of  Staff 
and  I am  on  the  Board  of  Admissions  in 
the  Training  School  besides  being  assistant 
to  our  medical  librarian.  Will  write  you  a 
brief  for  the  QUARTERLY  before  long. 
Best  to  you  and  yours  and  any  and  all  of  my 
old  friends  you  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing.”  Good  luck  to  you  and  Cornie 
in  your  wonderful  venture  Abby-Helen. 

So  my  letter  writing  comes  to  a close  for 
now,  good  classmates.  Please  keep  the  let- 
ters coming.  Who  knows  what  a rich  and 
ripe  old  age  we  may  know  and  cherish  our 
friendships  more  with  each  passing  year. 

1927 

Mary  Coolidge’s  new  address  is  R.  F.  D. 
#2>9,  Barre,  Massachusetts.  She  hopes  to 
visit  the  hospital  soon  so  that  she  may  see 
the  many  changes. 

Elizabeth  Upton  Wright  writes  that  she 
saw  Jean  Moffat  Yates  before  and  after  her 
trip  to  Europe.  Jean  has  a son  who  is  an 
officer  in  the  Air  Force.  Uppie’s  address  is 
1320  York  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Turner  Paine  says  that  her  family 
keep  her  very  busy.  Randy  has  to  attend 
Army  Camp  this  summer  which  means  no 
New  England  vacation  for  the  Paines. 

Martha  Ruth  Smith  spent  a night  with 
Maybelle  Peverly  Failing  in  Dobbs  Ferry 
and  another  with  Mary  Baldwin  Rudden  in 
San  Francisco  before  she  sailed  for  her  trip 
of  “following  spring  for  a year.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Laird  (Harriet 
Harris)  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  Harriet  to  John  Shirley  on  Satur- 
day, December  13,  1952,  at  Marlboro,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  Tredennicks  (Reine  Gibeau)  took 
their  two  young  daughters  to  New  York  for 
their  spring  vacation. 

The  Donald  Failings  (Maybelle  Peverly) 


spent  an  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Black  (Ethel  Clow)  in  New  York  recently, 
another  with  the  Kennellys  (Mary  Varley), 
and  now  are  in  Florida.  “Pev”  still  gets 
around. 

Ethel  Clow  Black,  secretary  is  anxiously 
awaiting  replies  to  her  letters  about  a class 
gift  to  the  new  nurses’  home. 

1929 

Audrey  Merrow  Beloff  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  administrator  of  the 
new  Mary  Alby  Hospital  at  Marblehead, 
Mass. 

1931 

Georgianna  Hatch  Gifford  was  married 
on  December  4,  1952  to  Thomas  Gerald 
Bracewell.  Georgianna  is  now  living  in  a 
“super”  trailer  in  the  giant  redwood  country 
where  her  husband  is  a logging  contractor. 
Her  address  is  Myers  Flat,  California. 

The  engagement  of  Margaret  S.  Arey  was 
recently  announced.  “Peg”  is  planning  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Carl  Sandin  of  Boston  early 
in  the  fall. 

A recent  visitor  to  MGH  was  Grace  Ploy- 
art  Moody  of  Auburn,  Maine. 

1937 

Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski 
2Moreland  Place 
Everett,  Mass. 

Hope  you  all  have  a pleasant  summer. 
Please  send  me  some  news. 

Mary  H.  Staats  Lt.  U.  S.  N.  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea 
50,  Mass. 

1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean 
Secretary  Sept.  Section 
82  Lancaster  Terr. 

Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Jean  French  Richardson  (Mrs.  James)  is 
now  living  at  71  Beach  Street,  Melrose, 
Mass.  Jean  wrote  me  in  November  of  last 
year  and  I should  have  had  her  new  address 
in  the  QUARTERLY  before  now  so  that  if 
you  were  trying  to  contact  her,  I am  sorry 
to  be  so  late.  Jean  lost  her  Mother  last  June. 

Another  new  address  is  that  of  Loretta 
Guillemette  Holshouser  (Mrs.  Arthur)  who 
is  at  2701  Greensboro  Road,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina.  She  is  working  at  “Graylin” 
— a psychiatric  hospital — where  she  has  been 
working  for  the  past  20  months.  She  loves 
it  there.  Loretta  says  that  Caroline  Single- 
tary is  doing  private  duty  in  Winston. 

Received  a post  card  from  Flora  Colson 
Hary  (Mrs.  Emilio)  from  Daytona  Beach, 
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Florida.  She,  her  husband  and  their  three 
girls  spent  about  two  months  there,  not  re- 
turning home  until  April  1.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hickey  Murphy  (Mrs.  Henry)  also  went 
to  Florida.  She  stayed  at  Coral  Gables  for 
two  months  and  1 must  say  1 envy  these 
gals! 

Boston  had  a mild  winter  and  spring  came 
right  on  time.  On  March  24  I indulged  my- 
self and  bought  a new  car — a convertible. 
But  I must  say  I didn’t  reckon  with  the 
weather!  It  rained  the  day  I got  the  new 
car  and  it  rained  almost  every  day  until 
April  13  when  the  skies  really  opened  up 
and  sent  down  about  four  inches  of  snow. 
This  was  to  let  me  know,  I guess,  that  “they” 
aren’t  kidding  about  this  weather-in-Boston 
business.  So  if  you  see  a rusty  convertible 
running  down  the  street,  you  won’t  have  to 
look  twice.  You’ll  know  who  it  is. 

I hope  I will  see  you  all  in  June  at  Home- 
coming. It  is  going  to  be  a gala  affair  and  I 
hope  all  that  can  come  will.  I for  one  can’t 
wait  to  see  the  new  dormitory — Bartlett  Hall. 
It  is  a most  imposing-looking  building  and 
from  what  I have  heard  the  furnishings  in- 
side are  most  luxurious!  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  should  be  much  news  next  time. 

1941 

Miss  Frances  T.  Tomasunas  is  the  new  di- 
rector of  The  Memorial  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  and  Nursing  Service  Worcester  ac- 
cording to  a recent  announcement. 

1942 

September  Section 
Lt.  Barbara  Munroe,  NC  USN 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts 

A long  letter  from  Ruth  Smith  Bunting 
(Mrs.  W.  G.)  from  her  home  in  Castle  Com- 
fort, Dominica,  British  West  Indies.  She 
has  three  sons  and  a daughter.  Ruth  states 
that  life  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  pleas- 
and  easy  but  very  primitive.  She  has  four 
servants  but  says  it  takes  longer  to  see  that 
they  have  done  what  she  tells  them  to  do 
than  it  would  to  do  it  herself.  They  have 
no  running  water  or  electric  lights,  bake 
their  own  bread  and  pasteurize  the  milk 
they  use.  Ruthie  said  that  she  doesn’t  see 
how  anyone  could  manage  to  be  a mother  of 
small  boys  who  had  not  had  a nurses  train- 
ing, especially  the  course  on  bandaging. 

I hope  that  m the  next  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY I will  have  received  more  mail  to 
give  reports  fromi 

We  hope  to  see  many  of  you  at  the  Home- 
coming. 


1944 

Annette  Heinzle  Desmaris 
Secretary  February  Section 
92  Chapel  Street 
Holden,  Mass. 

Annette  Desmaris  writes  that  she  has  two 
children,  Steven  who  is  three  and  Linda,  14 
months  old.  Occasionally  she  works  in  the 
nursery  of  a Worcester  hospital. 

Blair  Cassell  Kelleher  (225  Garfield  Ave., 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.)  has  suggested  that  we 
start  plans  for  our  tenth  reunion,  next  year. 
The  Kellehers  have  three  children. 

Other  news  from  our  class:  Ann  LaVigne 
is  O.  R.  supervisor  at  Mass.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Anna  Budzyna  is  Medical-Surgical 
supervisor  at  Quincy  Hospital. 

Mary  Singleton  is  Pediatric  Supervisor  at 
Beverly  Hospital. 

1945 

Mary  Scanlon  Scavotto 

320  Vermont  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Greetings,  Classmates  All!  Sorry  to  have 
missed  the  last  issue  but  your  news  arrived 
a little  too  late  for  me  to  write  it  up  in 
time  for  the  Jan.  15  deadline.  However,  it 
couldn’t  have  happened  at  a better  time  as 
I was  a guest  on  the  Maternity  Service 
from  Jan.  2 on,  and  doubt  that  I could 
have  met  the  deadline  anyway. 

Yes,  the  big  news  for  1953  in  the  Scavotto 
home  was  the  arrival  of  baby  daughter,  Ellen. 
Her  two  older  brothers  are  justly  proud  of 
her  but  are  impatiently  awaiting  the  day 
when  they  can  make  a cowgirl  out  of  her. 

Other  new  citizens  whose  arrivals  have 
been  reported  are  a new  daughter  to  Chris 
Abrahms  Bernson  of  Pittsfield,  Mass,  and 
a second  son  to  Sandy  Scavotto  Cavrell. 
By  the  time  the  next  edition  goes  to  press, 

1 thoroughly  suspect  we  can  add  six  new 
names  to  the  roster. 

I was  very  happy  to  receive  a nice  chatty 
letter  from  Grace  Hebditch,  who  has  been 
too  long  silent.  Hebby  seems  to  have  come 
out  on  top  in  her  battle  with  T.  B.  as  she  has 
been  back  to  work  for  a year  now  and  feels 
fine.  Presently,  her  only  battle  is  with  the 
bulging  waistline.  Can’t  imagine  Hebby  with 
that  problem  can  you?  Just  now  she  is  work- 
ing as  industrial  nurse  in  a plant  with  about 
450-500  employees  and  no  doctor,  very  much 
her  own  boss,  yet  very  conscious  of  her 
responsibilities.  She  is  educating  the  em- 
ployers as  well  as  the  employees.  Having 
passed  up  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Cal- 
ifornia, she  is  living  with  her  parents  in 
Bridgeport  at  a new  address — 1274  Iranistan 
Ave.  Last  June  she  was  bridesmaid  for  her 
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brother’s  wedding  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hebby  is  anxious  to  get  to  Boston  for  a re- 
union, although  she  was  unable  to  make  the 
most  recent  one  held  in  January  in  Brockton, 
Mass,  by  Sonia  Wisotsky  Lingus. 

Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan  wrote  to  say 
that  all  is  well  with  her  and  her  family, 
having  survived  a broken  collarbone  episode 
with  young  Barbie  and  a bout  with  German 
Measles  by  daughter  Gail.  She  is  working 
on  a meeting  with  Jane  Milliken  Little  of 
Wolves  Hollow  Rd.,  Glen  Head,  L.  1.  in 
N.  Y.  soon,  and  is  also  hoping  to  visit  with 
Jeanne  Durell  MacWhirten  this  Spring  if 
Jeanne  can  get  up  N.  J.  way.  You  will  be 
happy  to  hear  that  Jeanne  is  so  much  better 
that  she  is  able  to  go  out  dancing  now  and 
also  volunteer  work. 

From  Sonia  Wisotsky  Lingus  came  a very 
newsy  account  of  the  reunion  held  in  her 
home  on  January  11,  for  which  I am  most 
appreciative.  Since  I was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, Sonia  acted  as  news  gratherer  for  you 
readers  who  also  could  not  be  there.  De- 
spite the  inclement  weather  Sonia  reports  it 
was  a spirited  affair.  The  news  which  follows 
was  taken  from  her  letter — or  I might  say 
manuscript,  eh  Sonia? 

Among  those  present  was  Pat  Finn  Mur- 
phy of  Sharon,  Mass,  looking  quite  won- 
derful and  happy  after  her  new  baby.  Pat 
mentioned  that  Norma  Goff  Malmstrom  with 
whom  she  corresponds  would  like  to  hear 
from  more  of  you  girls.  Her  address  is  Box 
104,  Melvin,  Texas.  Husband’s  name  Edsel. 
Norma  has  been  in  Texas  now  for  5 years 
and  although  something  periodically  comes 
up  to  prevent  a home-coming,  she  wouldn’t 
trade  it  for  the  best  city-life.  If  it  isn’t  plant- 
ing time  or  harvest  time,  a cow  or  sheep 
needs  attention.  Life  sounds  very  full  for 
you,  Norma. 

Mary  Foss  Murphy  of  34  Heramer  Rd., 
Hyannis,  Mass,  was  also  able  to  find  her 
way  to  Brockton  that  day.  Bob  is  still  sta- 
tioned at  Otis  Field,  Cape  Cod  so  they  plan 
to  be  in  Hyannis  through  the  summer.  To 
quote  Sonia,  “Everyone  should  look  to  Mary 
for  an  example  of  form,  figure  and  happy 
contented  disposition.’’  If  you  are  wonder- 
ing how  she  managed  to  skip  off  from  5 
children  she  didn’t.  She  brought  them  as  far 
as  Brockton  and  “Grandma’s  house”  and 
then  slipped  over  to  Sonia’s  for  the  after- 
noon. Nice  cooperation.  I’d  say. 

Dorothy  Gawthrop  Elliott  also  of  Sharon, 
Mass,  attended  in  company  of  Pat  Finn. 
As  previously  reported  Dotty  is  working 
nights  at  the  Norwood  Hospital  and  still 
loves  it. 

Pauline  Gendron  Farrell  put  in  her  ap- 
pearance all  the  way  from  115  Greenwood 


Ave.,  Rumford,  R.  I.  looking  as  smart  as 
ever.  Her  husband  is  in  the  insurance  field 
and  they  have  two  adorable  boys.  Recently 
they  purchased  a very  old  house  and  re- 
modeled it  to  something  out  of  this  world, 
even  to  a fireplace  in  the  kitchen. 

Trudy  Murphy  McCormack,  31  Harriet 
Rd.,  Abington,  Mass.,  was  there  “with  flying 
colors.”  Trudy  is  expecting  again  we  are 
happy  to  say.  She  was  a little  disappointed 
in  not  having  Mary  Fitzgerald  Williams  of 
25  Walnut  St.,  Lynn  accompany  her  as  pre- 
arranged. Perhaps  it  was  the  weather  that 
detained  her — or  possibly  the  baby  which 
she  and  Bob  adopted  at  Christmas  time. 

And  of  course,  last  but  not  least,  there 
was  Sonia.  Sonia's  two  daughters  are  grow- 
ing up  quickly.  Thalia  is  now  5,  and  Sonia, 
or  Toska  is  4.  Husband  John  is  now  head- 
ing the  Anesthesia  Dept,  at  Goddard  Hos- 
pital, Brockton.  The  Lingos  have  recently 
added  two  beautiful  Doberman  Pinschers  to 
their  possessions,  which  must  make  life  very 
gay. 

Several  other  girls  had  planned  to  be  pres- 
ent but  were  unable  to  be  there  the  last 
minute.  Perhaps  it  was  the  terrible  stormy 
weather  that  kept  them  away.  Among  these 
was  Carol  Barrows  Arnault,  who’s  new  ad- 
dress is  5 Bellevue  PI.,  Middletown,  Conn, 
and  Esther  McMoran  Mann  of  Acton.  Es- 
ther and  hubby  are  modernizing  an  old 
house.  He  does  all  the  work  from  the  plumb- 
ing right  through  to  the  carpentry.  The  in- 
terior decorating  falls  on  Esther’s  shoulders 
I imagine,  as  does  the  care  of  their  three 
children:  Elizabeth  4i,  Christy  3,  and  Char- 
lie 19  months.  Betty  Ann  Connors  Prizio, 
Eileen  Keneally  Ward,  and  Shirley  Richard- 
son Landers  were  also  among  the  missing, 
as  was  Lucille  MacKenzie  Hutchinson,  who 
has  a new  address  c/o  Capt.  Raymond  Hut- 
chinson, 151st  T.  A.  C.  Control  Group, 
Camp  Edwards,  Mass.  A new  address  for 
Betty  Fawcett  Maher,  3 Dee  Road,  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.  Betty  has  retired  to  the  role  of 
homemaker  in  her  new  home  after  six  years 
of  nursing. 

Many  of  the  girls  who  could  not  make  it, 
but  sent  greetings  along,  would  enjoy  hear- 
ing from  classmates.  Here  are  some  of  the 
addresses  not  already  mentioned.  So  pick 
yourself  a Pen  Pal  and  get  to  it.  Shirley 
Ansell  Brown  (Clarence)  Sunny  Acres, 
Cleveland  22,  Ohio;  Barbara  Barber  Kowal 
(Paul)  98  Idle  Lane,  W.  Brighton,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  Emma  Lou  Howe  Dashner 
(James)  2062  Careleon  Rd.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.;  Betty  Mullaney  Heintzelman  (Roland) 
359  Cabot  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass.;  Beverly 
Nichols  Martinsen  (Eveard)  40  Country 
Club  Rd.,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Virginia  Ross 
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Hartwell  (Frederick)  85  West  Union  St., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Lt.  Helen  Russell  Mt.  View 
House,  Mt.  View,  Idaho;  Shirley  Sibley 
Kleinhans  (Robert)  R.  F.  D.  :^2,  Duxbury, 
Mass.;  Agatha  Stravinsky  Lane  (William) 
100  West  Ayer  St.,  Methuen,  Mass.;  Evelyn 
Wafer  Fitch  (Stuart)  Littleton,  N.  H.,  and 
Tedda  Whalen  Walker  (Harold)  541  So. 
Broadway,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

For  Ruth  Kammler  who  requested  it  the 
latest  address  we  have  for  Muriel  Zelle 
Narvid  is  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Ruth  reported 
that  her  husband  is  in  the  Navy  and  is  pres- 
ently in  Japan.  They  have  three  children, 
a girl  4 years,  and  two  boys  one  2 years,  and 
the  other  a year.  Ruth  would  like  some  cor- 
respondence, but  Sonia  neglected  to  send 
her  address.  The  latest  one  I have  for  her 
is  Mrs.  Joseph  Walters  Jr.  5097  W.  Pt.  Loma 
Blvd.,  Ocean  Beach,  Calif,  and  I think  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  is  correct. 

Any  new  addresses  which  you  have  not 
reported  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Sev- 
eral girls  have  mentioned  their  desire  to  hold 
a reunion  in  the  spring  or  fall  in  the  form 
of  a picnic,  complete  with  box  lunches,  hus- 
bands and  children.  Perhaps  we  can  get 
working  on  this  idea  for  late  summer  or  fall. 
Any  suggestions  as  to  time  and  place  would 
be  most  welcome. 

I hope  that  in  the  next  issue  I shall  be 
able  to  report,  that  I met  several  of  you  at 
Home  Coming  in  June. 

1947 

February  Section 

Annia  Lowe  Giger,  Co-secretary 

169  East  Elm  Avenue 

Wollaston,  Massachusetts 

Mary  Wallace  Anderson,  Co-secretary 

127  Thacher  Street 

Milton,  Massachusetts 

After  six  years  of  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ice as  class  secretary,  Jean  Barrows  Mac- 
Dougall  deserves  a round  of  applause  from 
us  all.  She  has  conscientiously  recruited  and 
recorded  news  for  the  QUARTERLY  as  well 
as  members  for  the  Alumnae.  Mary  Wallace 
Anderson  and  Annia  Lowe  Giger  have  taken 
this  job  over  jointly  from  Jean  and  we  both 
thank  her  personally  for  the  assistance  she 
gave  us  upon  starting  this  new  and  interest- 
ing adventure. 

A surprise  Christmas  present  for  Bessie 
Pearson  Bickford  and  husband  arrived  De- 
cember 24,  1952  (third  child,  second  son). 
Norman  arrived  almost  a month  early  but 
is  a healthy  baby  nevertheless. 

We  hear  that  Louise  Rosa  is  still  a night 
supervisor  at  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  in 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 


Barbara  Fisher  Mayshark  is  now  living  in 
Indiana  with  her  husband  Cyrus  who  is  still 
attending  college.  Their  address  is  13-7 
Hoosier  Court,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Mary  Wallace  Anderson  has  moved  from 
165  to  127  Thacher  Street,  Milton,  Massa- 
chusetts. Her  two  girls  are  lively.  Wendy, 
who  had  had  quite  a seige  of  infant  diarrhea 
when  a baby,  now  is  a healthy  17  month 
old  youngster.  The  Anderson  family  enjoyed 
a lovely  scenic  vacation  in  Nova  Scotia  last 
summer. 

Annia  Lowe  Giger  has  a new  daughter, 
Joanne  Ellen,  who  was  born  October  8,  1952. 
Husband  Bob  landed  in  the  New  England 
Baptist  Hospital  with  acute  appendicitis  on 
the  following  month.  All  is  well  in  the  Giger 
household  now,  but  things  sure  were  hectic 
for  a while. 

Virginia  Topolski  is  still  teaching  science 
at  St.  Vincents  Hospital  in  Connecticut. 

“Mr.  Stork”  has  also  visited  several  other 
members  of  our  class.  Among  the  new  ar- 
rivals are: 

A boy,  Christopher,  to  Augusta  Christo- 
pher Geary  (Mrs.  Edward)  on  December 
17,  1952.  Husband  Geary  is  attending  North- 
eastern University  majoring  in  electrical  en- 
gineering. They  have  another  daughter, 
Linda,  who  is  going  on  four. 

A son,  James  Dominick,  to  Catherine 
Monaghan  Parnell  (Mrs.  Vincent)  on  July 
27,  1952.  Congratulations  and  good  luck  to 
the  family. 

A daughter,  Carol  Ann,  to  Rina  Battistone 
Fisher  (Mrs.  Bruce)  on  Sept.  23,  1952  at 
the  Fairmont  Hospital,  San  Leandro,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

A son,  Christopher  Robert,  to  Dorothy 
Laird  Norton  (Mrs.  William)  on  Sept.  16, 
1952  at  the  Mass.  Memorial  Hospital.  Their 
address  is  268  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts.  Bill  is  a reporter  for  the 
Record-American.  Dotty  also  does  part-time 
work  in  gynecology  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital. 

Best  wishes  to  a recent  bride,  Barbara 
Grant,  who  was  married  on  October  10, 
1952  to  Mr.  Joseph  Nathan  Hale  at  All 
Saints  Church,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Her  hus- 
band in  a student  and  Barbara  is  a nurse 
anesthetist  at  the  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary. 

Joan  Allen  Reardon  writes  from  Pittsfield 
that  she  has  been  doing  occasional  special- 
ing  in  surgical  nursing. 

Best  wishes  to  another  bride.  Mary 
Theresa  McGrady  was  married  on  October 
4,  1952  to  Mr.  Donald  Morely.  They  are 
residing  at  115  Evans  Street,  Watertown, 
Mass.  Her  husband  works  for  Cigarette 
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Service  and  Mary  is  an  obstetrical  supervi- 
sor at  the  Waltham  Hospital, 

Jane  Manuel  Shubert’s  husband  Lyle  re- 
turned last  fall  from  extended  Navy  duty. 
He  expects  to  finish  studies  at  Harvard. 

Last  fall,  Maryola  Warren  Brlyvich  came 
east  from  Gallop,  New  Mexico  for  a visit 
with  her  family  in  Vermont.  Her  little  girl, 
Beatrice  Julia,  is  three  now. 

Martha  Faulkner  Jones  (Mrs.  Douglas) 
has  two  little  boys  and  writes  that  they  are 
expecting  the  birth  of  their  third  child  any 
day  now.  Her  address  is  East  Northfield, 
Mass, 

Ann  Walsh  Haskell  and  her  husband  Clar- 
ence have  just  bought  a new  home  in  Mar- 
blehead, Mass.  The  address  is  54  Longview 
Drive.  Her  son  Leighton  is  a real  husky 
lively  youngster. 

An  interesting  letter  was  received  from 
Pat  Hallenbeck  Thomas  (Mrs.  Richard)  re- 
siding at  713i  Canyon  Road,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  They  have  two  little  girls — Kath- 
leen 3,  Deborah  2,  and  the  Thomas’  are 
expecting  a new  addition  to  the  family  in 
September.  Husband  Dick  is  an  artist  and 
designer  and  has  shown  his  versatility  in 
making  all  their  own  furniture.  He  also 
sculptures  and  exhibits  bowls.  Pat  finds  life 
fascinating  in  a community  where  three  cul- 
tures— Spanish,  Indian,  and  Anglo  live  to- 
gether in  relative  harmony.  She  herself  has 
worked  for  the  past  two  years  as  office 
nurse  for  an  internist  in  Santa  Fe. 

Barbara  Davis  Brodie  (Mrs.  George)  in- 
forms us  that  she  and  her  husband  are  still 
building  their  new  home  in  North  Easton, 
Mass.  Barbara  continues  in  private  duty 
nursing  while  George  is  waiting  for  civil 
service  appointment.  Their  hobby  is  raising 
Irish  Setters. 

We  understand  that  Florence  Soyka  has 
been  promoted  to  the  Baker  Memorial  Ad- 
mitting Office  from  Baker  Four. 

The  two  co-secretaries  are  welcoming 
further  news  from  all  classmates  as  we  wish 
to  renew  old  friendships  as  well  as  to  keep 
our  class  files  up  to  date.  Please  write  to 
us  any  changes  of  address,  births,  or  any- 
thing you  feel  is  of  interest  to  our  class- 
mates. We  promise  to  ackowledge  any  and 
all  correspondence  which  comes  our  way. 
Have  a wonderful  summer.  Everyone! 

1948 

Hazen  Schuerer  Jezierny 

July  Section 

178  Terrace  Ave, 

Riverside,  Rhode  Island 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  about  plans  for 
a reunion  Via  the  mails.  Several  of  us  are 
working  on  them  and  are  hoping  to  have 


a good  turn  out.  Nearly  five  years  have 
passed  since  graduation  and  it  would  be 
fun  to  get  together  again. 

If  you  have  not  been  contacted  and  would 
like  to  have  further  details,  which  are  not 
complete  at  this  writing,  write  to  me  at  the 
above  address. 

I have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  gather 
some  news  of  our  class,  as  there  has  been 
nothing  in  the  QUARTERLY  for  quite  some 
time.  Right  now  I have  little  news  so  shall 
wait  and  send  it  for  the  next  issue.  How 
about  a little  cooperation?  As  yet  I don’t 
have  a complete  list  of  addresses — so  drop 
me  a line  and  let  me  know  where  you  are 
and  what  you  are  doing. 

1949 

Lieutenant  Elizabeth  Grant  of  Dorchester 
has  returned  from  16  months  in  Korea  with 
the  11th  Evacuation  Hospital  and  her  en- 
gagement has  been  announced  to  Lieutenant 
Frederick  R.  Bridges  USA  of  Washington, 
Pa. 

1950 

Ruth  E.  Parker  medical  missionary  who 
left  New  York  for  Nigeria,  Africa  Feb.  6, 
1951  is  now  working  at  the  leper  hospital 
in  Sokoto  and  at  Oyi  River  Settlement  where 
she  is  in  charge  of  a dispensary  at  Keffi. 

From  8-10  a.m.  daily  she  works  at  the 
dispensary  and  then  bicycles  three  miles  to 
work  at  the  leper  hospital  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  She  has  100  patients  at  the  leper  hos- 
pital to  care  for.  Her  address  is  (Miss  Ruth 
E.  Parker  R.  N.,  Sudan  Interior  Mission, 
Keffi  via  Gudi  Nigeria,  West  Africa)  ac- 
cording to  her  mother  Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Parker, 
68  Brown  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

1951 

September 

Barbara  Whitlock  Sutherland 
22Grozier  Road 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

I believe  that  Alice  Adams  is  working  at 
the  New  England  Medical  Center. 

Ensign  Kay  Bradley  is  stationed  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dora  Capetti  is  now  with  the  VNA  and 
has  been  working  out  of  Blossom  St. 

Mary  Carlson  is  married  to  Jo  Campion’s 
brother  Bob.  They  have  a boy  named  Daniel, 
who  was  born  this  past  October. 

Jan  Connolly  Sylvester  is  in  Alabama  with 
Charlie,  who  is  stationed  down  there  with 
the  Army.  They  have  a boy,  David  Brian, 
born  March  4th,  1953. 

Gloria  Gilson  Kalb  is  attending  Simmons 
full  time.  She  and  Jim  live  in  Apt.  250, 
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West  Gate  West,  Cambridge  39,  Mass.  Jim 
graduates  this  June  from  M.l.T.  but  ex- 
pects to  get  his  Masters  next  year  while 
Gloria  finishes  up  at  Simmons. 

Dot  Gracie  is  working  at  the  Old  Soldier’s 
Home  in  Chelsea. 

Mary  Haggerty  is  back  at  the  MGH  work- 
ing as  assistant  HN  on  V3. 

Betty  Hale  was  engaged  in  February  to 
Charles  E.  Dunbar.  They  were  married  on 
March  28th  during  Easter  vacation.  Charles 
is  Athletics  Director  at  Perkins  Institute 
where  Betty  is  an  Infirmary  Nurse. 

Jeanine  Jacques  is  now  able  to  go  out  on 
a four  hour  pass  each  month.  It  must  seem 
good  to  get  out  of  the  San  for  even  a little 
while  and  go  home. 

Joyce  Kiley  is  married  to  Jerome  Craw- 
ford who  is  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Joan  McCarthy  is  working  for  the  Boston 
City  Health  Dept,  out  in  Dorchester  now. 

Joan  Perrault  is  now  Mrs.  Ronald  Beers. 
They  have  a boy,  Ronald  Paul,  born  this 
past  January. 

Vi  Persechino  is  now  private  scrub  nurse 
for  Dr.  Leland  S.  McKittrick. 

Ginny  Pierbello  is  stationed  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital,  St.  Albans,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Joan  Sator  was  married  to  Alfred  Meister 
December  10,  1952.  They  now  live  at  68 
Spring  St.,  Watertown,  Mass.  A1  is  going  to 
B.  U.  and  Joan  is  working  on  Wyman  at 
McLean.  She  was  a Science  Interne  at  MGH 
for  a year  following  graduation. 

Joyce  Severy  Jones  is  down  in  Morgan- 
ville,  Kentucky  near  where  Don  is  stationed 
in  the  Army.  Joyce  is  working  in  a local 
hospital  there. 

Anna  Skoog  is  Mrs.  John  Reggin  and  her 
address  R.R.  Wetaskiwin,  Alberta. 
Ernestine  Skoog  is  now  an  evening  supervisor 
at  MGH. 

Marilyn  Smith  is  now  Mrs.  David  Pheas- 
ant and  is  living  in  Winthrop.  She  did  staff 
duty  on  Whl2  and  was  assistant  HN  on  B3. 
She  is  not  working  now. 

I had  a nice  note  from  Jo  Taylor  Bliz- 
zard. She  said  that  Brian  is  in  the  Air 
Eorce  and  stationed  at  Montauk.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Box  j^lin,  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  She  says  she  misses  the  white  uni- 
forms but  not  the  hours. 

Ensign  Betty  Thomas  is  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Corona,  California.  She  sounds 
very  happy  particularly  at  being  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Ann  Zaniewski  is  doing  private  duty  at 
MGH. 

Many  thanks  for  the  news,  I hope  you  all 
keep  it  up.  I know  there  are  a number  of 
babies  expected  so  do  try  and  give  me  the 
details. 


COPIES  OF  MARCH  ISSUE  OF 
QUARTERLY  AVAILABLE 

In  anticipation  of  requests  from 
members,  the  Board  of  Directors  or- 
dered extra  copies  printed  of  the 
March  Issue  which  featured  “We 
Present  . . . Ruth  Sleeper.”  Copies 
may  be  purchased  for  50c  each  from 
the  Alumnae  Secretary  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts. 

M.G.H.  IN  THE  NEWS 

A short  history  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  “General  Store”  on  the 
occasion  of  its  twelfth  birthday  can 
be  found  in  the  March,  1953  issue 
of  the  M.G.H.  News.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  highlights  from  that  story. 

The  store  had  a very  inauspicious 
beginning  in  a corner  of  the  Moseley 
Building  in  March,  1941.  A $ 1 ,000 
legacy  to  the  Ladies’  Visiting  Com- 
mittee purchased  the  stock.  The 
“General  Store”  is  not  concerned 
with  profits  only,  for  the  money 
earned  over  these  past  years  has 
been  turned  back  to  the  M.G.H.  by 
the  Ladies’  Visiting  Committee.  This 
sum  of  $27,000  supports  the  varied 
good  works  of  these  loyal  workers 
rendered  to  the  M.G.H.  family  on 
many  occasions. 

Despite  its  growth  and  success, 
the  same  friendly  warm  atmosphere 
prevails  at  the  “General  Store,”  a 
tribute  to  the  personnel  who  admin- 
ister and  staff  this  enterprise. 

A Credit  Union  at  M.G.H.?  Yes 
Indeed!  Since  October,  1950,  when 
a few  far-seeing  individuals  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000  and  considerable 
ability  began  the  project,  it  has 
grown  to  over  300  members  and 
possesses  a capital  near  $40,000. 
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Membership  is  open  to  all  employees 
at  the  M.G.H.  and  the  Eye  and  Ear. 
Borrowing  and  Saving  can  be  ac- 
complished through  this  unique 
plan. 

The  World,  January  1953,  fea- 
tured this  account  of  the  progress  of 

the  M.G.H.  Credit  Union. 

* * 

Dr.  Edward  Churchill,  Chief  of 
Surgical  Services  at  M.G.H.,  flew  to 
the  Korean  battle  area  in  January 
as  Special  Consultant  to  the  Surgeon 
General.  The  M.  G.  H.  World, 
March,  1953  gives  a concise  report 
of  his  trip.  He  observed  surgical 
techniques,  especially  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  care  of  chest  wounds.  He 
noted  that  the  wounds  of  large  ar- 
teries are  being  sutured  and  the 
veins  are  used  as  grafts  to  bridge  the 
gaps  in  the  arteries.  Casts  are  being 
replaced  by  long  metal  rods  inserted 
down  the  marrow  cavity  of  fractured 
bones.  Despite  its  devastating  ef- 
fects on  human  lives,  war  does  bring 
progress  in  medicine  as  Dr.  Church- 
ill’s observations  reveal.  He  believes 
that  it  is  the  sociological  changes 
which  are  most  difficult  for  our 
soldiers  to  accept.  The  way  of  life 
in  Korea  is  so  alien  to  the  Americans 
that  loneliness  is  a prime  factor  for 
all  our  men. 

^ Hs  * 

Basic  to  the  success  of  any  hos- 
pital day  is  the  telephone  switch- 
board. Smooth  operation  of  this 
unit  does  not  just  happen  at  M.G.H.; 
it  is  the  result  of  careful  planning 
and  cooperation.  To  most  of  us 
who  have  used  the  services  of  these 
loyal  employees,  the  tribute  directed 
to  the  M.G.H.  Operators  by  the 
M.G.H.  World,  February,  1953  is 
indeed  well  deserved. 


These  are  some  of  the  little  known 
facts  about  the  intricacies  of  the 
hospital  switchboard.  There  are 
twenty-four  different  trunk  lines,  the 
telephone  bill  averages  $10,000 
monthly,  and  calls  concerning  pa- 
tients take  the  full  time  of  two  oper- 
ators each  day! 

H;  Hs  * 

Just  think  of  the  thought  provok- 
ing conversations  that  will  take 
place  when  the  copper  box  placed 
within  the  cornerstone  of  the  Bartlett 
Hall  Nurses  Home  is  opened  many 
years  hence.  These  are  the  items 
which  are  contained  in  the  box. 

( 1 ) A copy  of  the  Boston  Herald 
of  Monday,  December  8,  1952. 

(2)  A copy  of  Miss  Sleeper’s  re- 
marks made  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone, with  a picture  of  the  build- 
ing taken  on  December  8,  1952. 

(3)  A copy  of  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Bartlett  Noyes. 

(4)  A copy  of  the  current  cata- 
logue of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

(5)  A sample  of  the  cloth  used 
for  the  student  nurse’s  uniforms  in 
1952. 

(6)  A copy  of  the  Nurses’  Alum- 
nae Association  “Quarterly  Record” 
of  June,  1952. 

(7)  A count  of  nursing  personnel 
in  the  General  Hospital,  The  Out 
Patient  Department,  Baker  Memor- 
ial and  Phillips  House  on  December 
1,  1952. 

(8)  A copy  of  the  “Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  News”  of  Novem- 
ber, 1952. 

(9)  A copy  of  the  “Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  World”  of  No- 
vember, 1952. 

The  M.G.H.  News,  January, 
1953  provided  us  with  this  very  im- 
portant item. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 


Nu  rses  Alumnae  Associaf-ion,  Inc. 


Date 

I wish  to  join  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Married  name  

Maiden  name  ^ 

Please  print  and  give  zone  number 
Present  mailing  address  


Class 


Permanent  Address  


Name  of  person  or  institution  always  able  to  locate  you 


Your  occupation 


Suggestions  for  alumnae  activity 

Dues  $3.00  a year.  All  members  receive  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORD.  This  membership  no  longer  includes  membership  in  the 
state  or  national  nursing  organizations. 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  NURSES’ 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mail  to 

ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 
Box  344,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 
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Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Assaciation 

CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH  BIRTHDAY 
(1903-1953) 

It  was  on  February  26,  1903  that  a group  of  nurses 
and  other  interested  people  met  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the 
invitation  of  a committee  including  Mary  A.  McKenzie 
and  Jane  F.  Riley  of  the  M.G.H.  Alumnae  Association  to 
consider  a proposal  to  organize  a State  Association  which 
should  endeavor  through  legislation  to  secure  registration 
of  nurses.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  a constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  approved  and  the  permanent  organization 
had  begun  to  function. 

M.G.H.  alumnae  have  been  active  in  the  M.S.N.A. 
from  its  infancy  on  up.  We  can  be  proud  of  our  State 
Association  and  the  contribution  of  M.G.H.’ers  to  it. 

Congratulations  to  M.S.N.A.  on  50  years. of  fine  serv- 
ice to  nurses  and  nursing  in  Massachusetts.  May  the 
second  50  years  be  as  fruitful! 
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ANNOUNCING  A CONTEST 


All  Alumnae  Members  and  Students  are  Eligible 

We  are  looking  for  an  original  design  to  be  used  hereafter 
on  the  cover  of  each  Christmas  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Record. 


RULES : 

1.  Entries  must  be  on  white  paper. 

2.  Size  of  paper  must  be  one-half  inch  or  more  LARGER 
than  size  of  QUARTERLY  cover,  but  actual  design 
must  fit  the  true  cover  size. 

3.  Submit  design  in  colors  desired. 

4.  All  entries  must  be  in  by  November  1,  1953. 

A prize  of  $10.00  will  be  awarded  to  the  Winner. 

WINNER  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  DECEMBER  ISSUE 


Submit  Entries  to  Alumnae  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
June  5,  1953 

by  RUTH  SLEEPER 

Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Nursing  Service 


IT  IS  my  privilege  each  year  to 
give  a report  of  the  School  to  you 
of  the  Graduating  Class,  a summary 
of  the  activities  of  your  senior  year, 
a word  picture  of  the  School’s  prog- 
ress to  carry  with  you  as  you  move 
out  of  the  School  into  graduate  prac- 
tice. 

All  thoughts  now  at  this  year’s 
end  turn  naturally  to  the  new  resi- 
dence, as  many  of  the  activities  of 
the  School  this  year  have  revolved 
around  its  building.  Just  fifteen 
months  ago,  on  March  17,  1952, 
the  ground  was  first  broken  for  the 
building.  Only  six  months  ago,  on 
December  8,  1952,  the  corner  stone 
was  laid,  and  the  residence  named 
Bartlett  Hall,  in  memory  of  the  Rev- 
erend John  Bartlett,  the  minister 
whose  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
hospital  to  care  for  the  needy  sick 
aroused  influential  citizens  to  build 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know 
what  was  placed  in  that  corner 
stone:  a copy  of  the  will  of  Mary 
Bartlett  Noyes;  a catalogue  of  the 
School;  a piece  of  uniform  cloth  to 
show  what  the  School  uniform  as  de- 
picted in  the  catalogue  really  looked 
like  in  1952;  a copy  of  the  Alumnae 
Quarterly  magazine,  with  articles  de- 
scribing the  ground  breaking  cere- 
mony for  the  residence,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  School’s  experimental 
program  which  you  have  almost 
completed;  copies  of  the  monthly 
count  of  nurses,  student  nurses,  and 


other  nursing  personnel  to  tell  the 
numbers  and  types  of  persons  as- 
signed to  the  various  wards  and 
doors  in  the  hospital;  a copy  of  the 
daily  Boston  newspaper;  a copy  of 
the  MGH  News.  One  can  only  sur- 
mise the  type  of  nurse  who  may 
some  day  see  the  contents  of  that 
box,  or  the  divers  trends  which  nurs- 
ing will  follow  in  that  distant  era. 

The  School  of  Nursing  to  which 
this  residence  brings  long  hoped  for 
advantages  has  many  to  thank:  the 
Mary  Bartlett  Noyes  estate,  whose 
memorial  to  the  Reverend  John 
Bartlett  formed  the  major  donation 
for  the  building;  the  many  other 
friends  who  contributed  generously 
to  the  building  fund;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hospital  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  Administration  who 
supported  the  School’s  need  so  ef- 
fectively. 

Other  housing  facilities  have  been 
improved  too.  With  the  closing  of 
the  Southeast  end  of  Fruit  Street 
and  the  landscaping  around  Walcott 
House  we  anticipate  added  oppor- 
tunities for  sunshine  and  out-of-door 
recreation.  Indoor  improvements 
consisted  mainly  of  the  addition  of 
furniture  in  the  North  Grove  and 
Parkman  Street  Houses. 

The  School’s  appreciation  for  these 
new  advantages  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  a brief  statement  of  its 
contribution  to  the  Hospital’s  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  the  expressed  con- 
viction of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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to  the  School  and  of  the  Faculty 
that  a three-year  program  in  nursing 
can  be  operated  soundly  by  the  Hos- 
pital. In  such  a program,  if  the  cur- 
riculum is  honestly  planned  and 
wisely  conducted,  the  School  can 
fulfill  its  educational  obligations  to 
the  students  while  they  in  turn  con- 
tribute to  the  care  of  the  Hospital’s 
patients;  in  part  on  a working  schol- 
arship basis,  and  in  part  because 
nursing  care  is  a natural  by-product 
of  their  learning  activities. 

You  will  be  asked  many  questions 
when  you  are  away  from  the  MGH 
— such  as,  how  large  was  the  school? 
What  was  our  loss?  What  was  your 
program  like?  During  the  year  1952, 
112  students  were  graduated  from 
the  three-year  program.  Measured 
by  examination  standards  your  pred- 
ecessors as  a group  scored  high  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  Ex- 
aminations, and  rated  commendably 
on  the  Graduate  Nurse  Qualifying 
Examinations,  used  in  some  of  the 
Universities  to  rate  nurses  entering 
upon  advanced  study.  Sixty-six  plus 
percent  of  the  graduates  returned  to 
work  at  the  Hospital.  Measured  by 
their  ability  to  assume  graduate  re- 
sponsibilities, these  graduates  of  the 
School  also  stood  up  well  in  the  ac- 
tual application  of  their  learnings  in 
patient  care. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  students 
were  admitted  in  1952  to  the  three- 
year  program,  of  which  1 39  com- 
pleted the  six  months’  preclinical 
period  and  remained  to  start  the 
clinical  program. 

The  average  enrollment  in  this 
program  was  387.  A monthly  av- 
erage of  42  affiliating  students  was 
also  accepted  from  other  schools,  for 
instruction  and  experience  with  our 


students.  The  students,  in  all  429, 
were  grouped  on  a monthly  average 
as  follows:  70  were  in  the  preclin- 
ical period;  213,  including  the  in- 
coming affiliating  students,  were  in 
their  first  and  second  clinical  years; 
68  were  away  at  all  times  for  affilia- 
tions in  obstetrical,  psychiatric,  and 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  nursing; 
and  an  average  of  61 , including  some 
of  you,  were  student  nurse  interns. 

The  student  nurse  interns,  having 
completed  the  formal  teaching  pro- 
gram, were  the  approximate  equiv- 
alent of  graduate  staff  nurses,  in 
preparation,  in  hour  schedule,  and 
in  responsibility.  These  students  as 
nurse  interns  actually  equalled  in 
the  Hospital  61  graduate  nurses.  It 
should  be  recorded  here  also  that  to 
make  this  possible  you  had  had  an 
accelerated  program  for  the  first  28 
months  in  the  School;  that  your  as- 
signment as  nurse  interns  were  guid- 
ed in  large  part  by  educational  ob- 
jectives; and  that  your  ward  teach- 
ing program  was  adapted  to  your 
own  expressed  needs.  This  intern- 
ship, although  it  contributes  defin- 
itely to  the  Hospital’s  nursing  serv- 
ice, is  planned  to  continue  the  edu- 
cational experience  and  to  fulfil  the 
School’s  obligation  to  you  as  stu- 
dents. 

Compared  to  the  graduates  by 
hour  schedule  only,  the  171  first  and 
second  year  students  and  the  42  af- 
filiating students  could  be  said  to 
equal  174  graduate  nurses.  Com- 
pared in  knowledge,  in  maturity  of 
judgment,  in  effectiveness  of  nursing 
care,  and  in  stability  of  service,  their 
value  is  far  less.  And  we  should  ex- 
pect it  to  be  so.  The  assignment  of 
these  students  must  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  objectives  of  the  curricu- 
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lum,  and  their  practice  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  their  instruction  and 
their  learning  needs.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  these  students 
do  make  a valuable  contribution,  in 
some  instances,  equivalent  to  that 
made  by  a graduate  nurse,  at  times 
equal  only  to  a worker  with  less 
preparation  and  skill.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  for  the  student  begins 
without  skill,  and  she  must  have  op- 
portunity to  progress  to  the  point  of 
reasonable  familiarity  in  many  dif- 
ferent nursing  functions  which  re- 
quire a high  degree  of  skill.  She 
must  also  learn  some  other  activities 
which  she  may  seldom  carry  out  her- 
self in  order  that  some  time  she  may 
be  able  to  teach  and  supervise  aux- 
iliary workers  in  her  team.  Although 
the  School  would  recommend  fewer 
night  and  evening  assignments  as 
consistent  with  its  educational  plan, 
these  students  have  carried  approxi- 
mately 50-75%  at  times  of  the  night 
and  evening  assignments  in  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  Baker.  For  these  assign- 
ments no  other  except  a graduate 
nurse  could  usually  have  been  sub- 
stituted. 

The  Coordinated  Program  con- 
ducted with  Radcliffe  College  has 
also  progressed  this  year.  Five  stu- 
dents have  been  at  the  School  of 
Nursing  for  the  two  clinical  years, 
and  nine  were  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  at  Radcliffe,  bringing  the 
total  enrollment  in  September  1952 
to  twenty-nine.  This  program  differs 
from  the  common  trend  in  univer- 
sity education  for  basic  nursing 
schools  as  it  continues  to  require  a 
total  of  five  years  and  ten  months 
for  completion.  Since  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  a university  program  in 
nursing,  as  in  other  professions. 


should  produce  educated  women,  as 
well  as  nurses,  we  believe  the  plan 
to  be  a sound  one  and  one  which 
will  grow  because  of  its  differences. 

To  the  end  that  the  School  as  a 
whole  might  continue  to  admit  and 
retain  the  maximum  number  of  well 
prepared  candidates,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  most  especially  on 
three  areas,  recruitment,  curriculum, 
and  guidance.  Recruitment  has  been 
active  throughout  the  year.  The 
School  cooperated  with  the  recruit- 
ment program  of  the  Nursing  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Community  Serv- 
ices in  its  publication  Schools  of 
Nursing  in  Greater  Boston;  in  a 
meeting  planned  for  the  vocational 
counselors,  and  students  of  the 
Greater  Boston  High  Schools;  and 
by  furnishing  student  and  graduate 
speakers  for  high  school  career  days 
and  assemblies.  Other  invitations  to 
participate  in  high  school  vocational 
guidance  programs  were  also  ac- 
cepted. In  these  the  faculty  member 
was  sometimes  assisted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senior  Class.  Three  Op- 
en House  days  were  held  here  at  the 
School  for  high  school  students,  two 
for  girls  especially  interested  in  the 
three-year  program  and  the  third  for 
girls  interested  in  the  Coordinated 
Program.  Five  full  tuition  scholar- 
ships of  $300.00  each,  granted  by 
the  Trustees  in  October,  for  the 
March  1956  Class  were  given  wide 
publicity.  The  School  also  partici- 
pated with  Radcliffe  College  in  set- 
ting up  a competitive  examination 
for  applicants  to  the  Coordinated 
program  and  in  offering  a $1000.00 
scholarship  to  the  student  who  on 
this  examination  and  other  admis- 
sion credentials  showed  greatest 
promise.  National  publicity  was  giv- 
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cn  to  this  scholarship  by  Radcliffe 
College. 

Some  courses  in  the  curriculum 
have  been  revised  radically.  The  pre- 
clinical  courses  in  nursing  and  phar- 
macology and  portions  of  the 
courses  in  medical  and  surgical  nurs- 
ing were  rearranged  and  modified  to 
prepare  the  student  more  realistic- 
ally and  more  effectively  for  her  first 
assignments  to  patient  care.  The  con- 
tent in  pediatric  nursing  was  revised 
to  permit  more  teaching  in  the 
child’s  own  situation:  ward,  clinic, 
or  home.  Observations  for  some  stu- 
dents were  secured  in  the  Well  Baby 
Conference  and  selected  students 
have  been  taken  on  home  visits  by 
two  of  the  doctors  active  in  the  pe- 
diatric home  care  program.  The 
values  of  these  observations  were 
spread  to  many  other  students 
through  follow-up  reports,  and  case 
conferences.  The  content  of  the 
course  in  communicable  diseases  was 
studied  and  revised  to  make  the 
course  more  practical  and  effective, 
since  no  segregated  experience  is 
now  available  in  this  area.  Such 
experience  is  one  of  the  School’s 
lacks. 

The  ward  teaching  program  has 
been  revised  and  strengthened.  A 
clearly  defined  plan  now  exists  for 
students  having  the  first  medical  and 
surgical  nursing  experience.  This  is 
in  large  part  related  to  the  first  for- 
mal instruction  in  those  areas.  An- 
other plan  is  made  with  different  em- 
phasis for  students  returning  for  a 
second  experience,  and  a third  for 
the  nurse  intern  which  is  adapted 
to  her  level  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. Credit  for  this  progress  is 
due  not  only  to  the  full  time  teach- 
ing staff,  but  also  to  the  supervisors, 


the  head  nurses,  and  the  staff  nurses 
who  contribute  to  the  planning  and 
teaching,  and  who  facilitate  student 
attendance. 

The  faculty  have  continued  to  study 
the  guidance  program.  Resignations 
this  year  have  been  approximately 
8.2%  from  the  School  as  a whole. 
Compared  to  a national  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 30%  our  loss  is  not 
high.  The  number  of  students  who 
left  was  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween first  and  second  year  students 
and  preclinical  students.  This  repre- 
sents a higher  rate  of  resignation  for 
clinical  students  than  the  School  has 
had  for  several  years.  Some  resigned 
during  the  quarter  following  the  pre- 
clinical period  because  interest  lag- 
ged. Some  left  because  of  ill  health. 
The  larger  proportion  left  to  marry. 
Although  the  School’s  marriage  pol- 
icy was  relaxed  to  permit  a married 
student  to  remain  in  the  School  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  preclinical 
period,  this  policy  has  not  until  to- 
day been  given  wide  publicity. 

The  Palmer  Davis  Library  has 
been  used  to  better  advantage  this 
year,  both  by  student  and  graduate 
nurses.  This  fall  the  Library  Com- 
mittee culled  the  collection  with  care, 
so  that  we  may  now  report  2,589 
up-to-date  and  useful  books.  There 
are  1,338  titles  in  the  collection.  Ap- 
proximately 1,500  visits  were  made 
to  use  the  Library  this  year  by  stu- 
dent and  graduate  nurses  at  MGH, 
graduate  nurses  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  students  affiliating  from 
the  Household  Nursing  Association 
School. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  wonder 
how  many  different  students  in  nurs- 
ing come  to  the  wards  and  clinics 
of  the  MGH  for  experience  and 
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study?  In  1952  in  addition  to  the 
151  new  MGH  students,  there  were 
216  student  nurses  from  7 different 
schools  who  came  for  periods  of  ex- 
perience ranging  in  length  from  1 to 
15  months.  There  were  87  gradu- 
ates including  graduates  for  refresh- 
er courses,  and  courses  for  team 
leaders;  graduates  for  advanced  ex- 
perience from  Boston  University  and 
McGill  University  in  Montreal,  and 
1 7 student  attendants  affiliating  from 
the  Household  Nursing  School  for 
Attendant  Nurses.  Including  our 
own  entering  students  this  makes  a 
grand  total  of  470  new  students  to 
be  oriented  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  wards  and  meth- 
ods, and  taught  on  our  wards  during 
the  year.  In  addition  there  have 
been  nurses  from  8 foreign  countries, 
and  a segment  of  the  regularly  em- 
ployed nurses  and  non-nurses  who 
came  and  went  in  the  usual  pattern. 
But  there  were  many  standbys  who 
helped  us  to  nurse  more  patients 
than  a year  ago.  An  interesting  con- 
trast to  this  unstable,  shifting  group 
of  nurses  are  three  who  retired  from 
the  Phillips  House  in  July,  whose 
combined  service  at  MGH  equalled 
78  years.  No  one  can  ever  measure 
the  value  of  such  steadiness  of  work 
and  purpose  to  the  patients  and  to 
the  Hospital. 

We  have  talked  together  frequent- 
ly about  the  overdemand  for  nurses, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  your  re- 
sponsibility, with  us  all,  to  deter- 
mine how  to  use  the  available  nurs- 
ing time  to  best  advantage.  There 
is  the  po.ssibility  of  saving  time  by 
better  use  of  personnel  and  facilities, 
by  more  efficient  methods  of  work, 
by  changing  methods  of  supervision 
to  help  each  individual  make  her 


maximum  contribution,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  types  of  workers  to 
save  nursing  hours  for  nursing,  by 
reassignment  of  non-nursing  activi- 
ties to  others  who  can  do  them  bet- 
ter. Have  you  been  conscious  of 
what  has  gone  on  about  you  this 
year?  Have  you  realized  that  the 
Visiting  Staff  helped  by  bringing 
their  patients  to  the  General  Operat- 
ing Rooms  during  the  evening  and 
night,  that  all  operating  rooms  were 
combined  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  supervisor  for  management, 
scheduling,  and  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel; that  a full  time  instructor 
has  been  added  in  the  operating 
rooms;  that  all  men  aides  through- 
out the  Hospital  are  now  under  the 
general  direction  of  one  supervisor; 
that  Housekeeping  has  now  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  discharge  units 
in  both  Baker  and  General  Hospital, 
has  taken  over  the  housekeeping  of 
Bartlett  Hall  the  new  residence,  and 
is  working  with  us  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Central  Supply  Room; 
that  machines  to  wash,  dry,  and 
powder  gloves  have  been  installed 
in  Central  Supply;  that  evening  su- 
pervisors have  been  added  in  the 
General  Hospital;  that  in  addition  to 
White  1 1 , we  now  have  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  on  Baker  7 and 
Baker  3 and  White  6 to  free  the 
head  nurse  for  the  patients  and  staff; 
that  Bulfinch  3 and  the  Overnight 
Ward  now  have  secretaries  during 
the  early  evening  period;  that  from 
time  to  time  some  nurses  have  come 
from  the  Phillips  House  to  help  in 
the  General  Hospital;  that  an  in- 
service  program  for  team  leaders 
was  given  again  in  the  Baker  Me- 
morial; that  a special  plan  is  in  ef- 
fect for  orienting  all  new  nurses  who 
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come  to  work  with  us  in  any  part 
of  the  Hospital? 

Meeting  responsibilities  in  such 
an  institution  as  this  is  a cooperative 
affair.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  brief 
time  to  include  all  of  the  Depart- 
ments who  have  helped  with  our 
teaching  program,  such  as  Social 
Service  and  Dietary;  with  our  plan- 
ning, such  as  Pharmacy;  with  our 
patient  care  such  as  Pastoral  Care; 
with  our  publicity  such  as  Public 
Relations.  How  could  we  possibly 
play  without  Maintenance  and  Diet- 
ary? One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
sometimes  whether  we  are  too  con- 
stantly the  receivers,  whether  we  in 
nursing  think  frequently  enough  how 
we  could  lend  a helping  hand  to 
others  whose  shortages  equal  or  sur- 
pass our  own. 

Meeting  responsibilities  as  a grad- 
uate from  such  an  institution  as  this 
will  now  be  yours.  Much  will  be 
expected  of  you,  because  much  has 


been  offered  to  you.  But  whether 
at  home  or  away  you  can,  if  you  will, 
continue  to  feel  the  cooperative  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  MGH  and 
its  School.  The  interest  made  tan- 
gible through  the  support  of  the  edu- 
cational program  from  which  you 
are  about  to  be  graduated  and  the 
building  of  Bartlett  Hall  can  always 
be  yours. 

In  this  audience  today  are  mem- 
bers of  the  School’s  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation whom  we  welcome  back  at 
this  time  of  their  Alumnae  Home- 
coming. It  is  the  wish  of  all  of  us 
that  you  may  enjoy  in  retrospect 
your  student  days  at  MGH,  and  that 
you  may  find  in  your  associations 
here  both  pleasure  and  stimulation. 

To  the  graduating  class,  the  best 
of  wishes  from  all  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  and  the  members  of  the 
Nursing  Staff.  May  you,  too,  hence- 
forth join  with  your  sister  alumnae 
and  come  home  again  to  MGH. 
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"NURSING  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH" 

(Address,  Nurses  Commencement,  Sanders  Theatre,  June  5,  1953) 


by  DEAN  A.  CLARK,  M.D. 

General  Director,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


TT  IS  indeed  an  honor,  and  one 

which  I appreciate  deeply,  to  be 
invited  to  speak  at  your  graduation. 
You  know  it  is  not  always  that  a 
hospital  director  is  invited  to  speak 
at  a nurses’  commencement  cere- 
mony, particularly  at  one  for  his 
own  hospital’s  class.  Sometimes,  I 
regret  to  say,  hospital  directors  and 
nurses  seem  to  be  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  a tug  of  war  with  each  other. 
So  1 appreciate  this  invitation  the 
more  because  it  seems  to  me  to  sym- 
bolize, at  least  I hope  it  does,  that 
doctors  and  hospital  directors  and 
nurses  are  all  on  the  same  team, 
working  for  the  same  goals. 

One  day  last  week  1 told  one  of 
our  doctors — one  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Service  at  our  hospital — that  I was 
going  to  speak  at  this  graduation  and 
I asked  him  what  he  thought  I 
should  say  to  you.  He  looked  at  me 
very  seriously  and  replied  with  just 
one  sentence:  “Tell  them,”  he  said, 
“tell  them  to  be  tender  sisters  of 
mercy.”  Just  that,  nothing  more. 
It’s  a wonderfully  simple  statement, 
isn’t  it?  But  it  says  more  about 
nursing  than  many  volumes  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  In  fact,  1 feel  I 
could  almost  end  my  talk  right  here. 
That  one  sentence  is  a graduation 
address  in  itself. 

Let  me  illustrate  it  with  a true 
story.  A little  girl  of  five  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  for  a very 
delicate  eye  operation,  about  which 
she  was  terribly  frightened.  The  op- 
eration went  very  well,  but  in  the 


evening  of  the  day  of  operation  a 
nurse  came  into  her  room  and  said: 
“Here’s  some  medicine  you  have  to 
take.”  The  little  girl,  eyes  complete- 
ly bandaged,  asked,  “What  does  it 
taste  like?”  Nurse:  “That’s  got  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it — you  have  to  take 
it  anyway.  And  if  you  don’t  take 
it  you’ll  have  to  have  a needle  and 
that  will  hurt  plenty” — and  out  she 
stamped  banging  the  door. 

Is  that  nursing?  Obviously  not 
what  patients  call  nursing,  obviously 
not  what  you  would  call  nursing. 
But  1 didn’t  make  the  story  up;  it 
actually  happened  just  last  year  in 
a very  famous  institution  (not  M. 
G.H).  And  it  could  happen  any- 
where. You,  and  others  like  you,  are 
the  people  who  will  have  to  see  that 
this  kind  of  thing  does  not  happen, 
for  in  your  hands  is  the  future  of 
nursing. 

Most  of  you,  I am  sure,  came  into 
nursing  for  exactly  this  fundamental 
reason:  because  you  like  to  help 
people  and  especially  sick  people. 
And  that,  of  course,  is  the  essence 
of  nursing.  No  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, no  amount  of  skill  or  ability 
can  make  a person  into  a nurse  if 
this  essential  spirit  is  lacking.  We 
all  know  excellent  nurses  who  have 
had  little  more  than  the  barest  mini- 
mum of  training — they  were  born 
nurses,  you  might  say.  And,  alas, 
we  all  also  know  nurses  who,  though 
trained  in  the  best  schools  for  many 
months  or  years,  are  simply  hope- 
less in  the  care  of  patients.  Nursing, 
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in  short,  comes  from  the  heart,  not 
simply  the  head,  or  it  just  isn’t  nurs- 
ing at  all. 

Obviously,  though,  the  heart 
alone  is  not  enough.  A nurse  needs 
skill  and  knowledge,  too,  and  I am 
sure  that  what  you  have  learned  in 
the  years  of  hard  work  you  have 
put  in  here  has  done  much  for  head 
and  heart  alike.  Indeed,  the  very 
ability  to  follow  the  wisdom  of  our 
Service  Chief  depends  upon  having 
the  skill  and  the  knowledge  to  care 
for,  sick  people.  Without  these  you 
would  be  bunglers  or  doers  of  harm. 

I wonder  if  we  all  realize  what  a 
central  function  nurses  have  in  the 
health  services  of  today.  We  hear  a 
lot  about  the  “nursing  shortage” 
these  days.  Hasn’t  there  always 
been  a nursing  shortage?  No  indeed, 
not  of  graduates  educated  and 
trained  as  you  have  been.  Very  few 
graduate  nurses  were  needed  eighty 
years  ago  when  this  school  was  start- 
ed, the  third  oldest  in  the  United 
States.  In  those  days  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  very  lim- 
ited and  nursing  functions  were  very 
simple  and  could  easily  be  learned  in 
a few  months.  One  doctor  and  one 
nurse,  very  simply  trained,  could  do 
just  about  everything  that  medical 
science  knew  how  to  do  for  a pa- 
tient. In  1900  there  were  only  12,- 
000  graduate  nurses  in  the  entire 
United  States.  Even  in  1913,  the 
last  year  (until  this  one)  that  the 
Massachusetts  General  built  a 
nurses’  residence,  there  were  only 
25  graduate  nurses  on  the  staflf  of 
our  hospital. 

Today  there  are  probably  800,000 
graduate  nurses  in  the  country,  of 
whom  at  least  375,000  are  actively 
engaged  in  nursing  service;  the  M. 


G.H.  alone  has  more  than  350  on 
its  staff.  What  has  happened?  You 
know  as  well  as  I.  Medicine  has 
changed,  under  the  very  eyes  of 
many  in  this  audience,  from  a de- 
scriptive, though  well-intentioned, 
profession  usually  quite  unable  to 
prevent  disease  or  to  cure  it,  to  a 
complex  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge that  no  one  person  can  com- 
prehend, much  less  have  the  ability 
to  put  into  practice.  My  mother, 
who  is  still  alive,  was  twenty  years 
old  before  the  first  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis was  performed.  When  I 
was  ten  years  old,  and  that,  I hasten 
to  assure  you,  was  not  too  long  ago, 
there  were  still  at  least  100  cases  of 
typohid  fever  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  at  all  times  throughout  the 
summer. 

Yes,  things  have  certainly  changed 
and  this,  of  course,  is  what  has  made 
the  “nursing  shortage”  and  has  re- 
quired the  kind  of  education  for 
nurses  that  you  have  been  receiving. 
These  changes  have  brought  many 
other  problems.  For  instance,  they 
are  the  basic  cause  of  the  whole 
“medical  care  problem”  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  today. 

When  one  doctor  and  one  nurse 
could  do  all  that  could  be  done,  the‘ 
cost  of  medical  care  was  not  so  very 
high:  it  consisted  largely  in  provid- 
ing a reasonably  decent  livelihood 
for  these  two  people  plus  the  cost  of 
a few  drugs.  There  were  few  hospi- 
tals, no  x-ray,  little  laboratory 
equipment,  little  surgery,  no  anti- 
biotics or  hormones. 

Today,  besides  the  150,000  odd 
physicians  in  active  practice,  there 
are  at  least  1,500,000  or  2,000,000 
people  engaged  in  the  health  field. 
At  least  twelve  billion  dollars  a year 
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are  spent  on  health  services,  includ- 
ing education  and  research.  There 
are  thirty  recognized  fields  of  spec- 
ialization in  the  medical  profession 
(probably  too  many,  by  the  way). 
Besides  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses, 
we  cannot  do  a proper  job  today 
without  highly  trained  pharmacists, 
x-ray  and  laboratory  technicians, 
medical  social  workers,  physical  and 
occupational  therapists,  dieticians, 
medical  record  librarians,  and  a host 
of  others.  To  pay  for  the  lengthy 
training  of  all  these  groups,  and  to 
provide  a livelihood  for  them  after 
they  are  trained  costs  a lot  of  money. 

General  hospitals,  which  now  cost 
about  $20,000  per  bed  to  build,  and 
about  $6,000  a year  per  bed  to 
maintain,  have  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  so  that  we  now  have 
more  than  650,000  general  hospital 
beds  in  the  country.  Rates  of  ad- 
mission to  general  hospitals  have 
doubled  in  twenty  years,  having 
gone  from  5 1 per  1 000  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1931  to  more  than  111 
per  1000  in  1951. 

Why  do  1 mention  all  these 
things?  Just  to  show  how  complex 
and  expensive  health  services  have 
become.  No  wonder  we  hear  about 
how  high  the  costs  of  medical  care 
are;  no  wonder  the  community  is 
concerned  about  meeting  these  costs 
and  is  trying  to  devise  new  ways  of 
doing  so. 

But  producing  high  costs  is  not 
the  only  thing  the  advances  in  med- 
ical science  have  accomplished.  They 
have  also  made  medical  treatment 
worth  something.  They  have  made 
a product  that  people  want  to  have. 
If  you  will  look  back  at  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  of  a hundred 
years  ago,  you  will  see  that  the  pub- 


lic didn’t  think  so  much  of  its  doc- 
tors and  its  hospitals. 

When  they  were  sick,  they  often 
didn’t  care  too  much  whether  they 
had  a doctor  or  not  because,  except 
for  relief  of  pain  with  drugs,  there 
was  so  little  he  could  do.  As  the  late 
Lawrence  Henderson,  professor  of 
biochemistry  at  Harvard  once  put 
it:  “The  year  1912  was  the  first  in 
human  history  when  a random  pa- 
tient, with  a random  disease,  con- 
sulting a doctor  at  random,  had  a 
better  than  fifty-fifty  chance  of  bene- 
fitting  by  the  encounter.”  No,  today 
people  know  that  doctors  and  nurses 
and  hospitals  can  do  a lot  for  them 
and  they  insist  upon  having  their 
services. 

Many  new  developments  have 
sprung  from  these  results  of  scienti- 
fic advance,  that  is,  from  the  high 
(and  unpredictable,  for  the  individ- 
ual) costs  of  health  and  medical 
services,  their  complexity,  and  their 
desirability  when  needed.  Funda- 
mentally, they  are  the  cause  for  the 
establishment  of  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield,  and  of  health  cooperatives, 
for  the  great  growth  of  commercial 
insurance  for  hospitalization  and 
surgery,  and  for  the  talk  about  na- 
tional health  insurance. 

How  does  all  this  affect  nursing 
and  community  health?  Quite  ob- 
viously it  is  these  very  changes  which 
determine  what  nurses  are  needed 
for  and  can  do  today  whether  in  the 
hospital,  where  over  two-thirds  of 
them  work  either  as  staff  or  private 
duty  nurses,  or  in  industry,  doctors’ 
offices,  public  health,  visiting  nurse 
services,  or  nursing  education.  It  is 
the  wide  variety  of  things  that  nurses 
are  now  needed  for  that  has  made 
the  “nursing  shortage.”  That  plus 
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one  other  fact — that  most  nurses  are 
girls,  and,  being  girls,  they  some- 
how seem  to  like  to  get  married  and 
have  babies.  Too  bad,  isn’t  it?  But 
don’t  be  discouraged,  girls,  you  can 
be  married  and  have  babies  and  be 
a good  nurse,  too, — indeed  you  may 
become  a better  nurse  because  of 
it.  And  you  may  very  well  do  pro- 
fessional nursing,  too,  perhaps  later 
on.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  propor- 
tion of  married,  active  nurses  has 
been  steadily  rising  and  now — you 
may  find  this  hard  to  believe  but  it 
is  true— more  than  half  the  nurses 
now  in  active  practice  in  the  coun- 
try are  married. 

So  there  are  almost  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  you.  Actually,  I pre- 
sume, many  of  you  who  like  to  care 
for  people  will  want  to  spend  your 
active  years  in  hospital  work.  You 
are,  I think,  particularly  fortunate 
because  a hospital  like  ours,  which 
is  both  a teaching  and  a community 
hospital  is,  in  many  ways,  the  ideal 
place  to  be  a nurse.  This  is  the  kind 
of  institution  that  exists,  first  and 
foremost,  for  its  patients,  but  also 
has  the  stimulus  of  continuing  edu- 
cation and  research.  Here  you  can 
put  your  hard-won  knowledge  and 
skill  to  work  for  people  from  not 
only  this  community,  but  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
the  world.  For  a girl  who  really 
loves  nursing,  nothing,  I should 
imagine,  could  be  more  satisfying 
than  to  be  caring  for  the  people  in 
our  kind  of  hospital. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  also  a need 
for  community  hospitals  widespread 
throughout  the  country,  and  I do 
not  mean  to  belittle  them.  There  a 
nurse  has  advantages  too,  in  the 
more  intimate  surroundings  and  her 


personal  service  to  a community 
which  she  knows  well. 

But  “community  health”  involves 
much  more  than  hospital  care.  It 
involves  all  the  health  services  of 
the  community,  public,  voluntary, 
and  private.  It  also  involves  an  at- 
titude, an  attitude  that  1 like  to  call 
“preventive.”  Now  you  may  think 
of  preventive  medicine  as  just  those 
public  health  measures — good  water, 
milk  and  food  sanitation,  sewage 
disposal,  mosquito  control,  immu- 
nizations— which  have  stopped  the 
great  plagues  of  the  past — typhoid, 
diphtheria,  malaria,  etc.  But  the  at- 
titude / am  talking  about  is  much 
broader.  It  is  the  attitude,  on  the 
part  of  nurse,  doctor,  hospital,  in- 
deed all  of  us,  the  patient  included, 
which  demands  not  only  absolute 
prevention  of  disease,  when  that  is 
possible,  but  when  that  is  not  pos- 
sible demands  that  disease  be  de- 
tected and  treated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  that  a full  range 
of  service  of  high  quality  be  avail- 
able to  the  individual  at  the  time 
he  needs  them,  and  wherever  they 
should  be  provided — home,  office 
or  hospital — and  at  a cost  he  can 
alford;  that  treatment  should  limit 
the  patient’s  remaining  disability  to 
the  absolute  minimum  that  is  med- 
ically possible.  Finally,  it  demands, 
if  serious  disability  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, that  the  patient  have  an  op- 
portunity for  the  best  rehabilitation 
service  and  special  vocational  guid- 
ance and  training,  if  need  be,  so  as 
to  restore  him  or  her  to  useful  work, 
to  running  the  household,  to  going 
to  school.  That’s  what  I mean  by 
the  preventive  attitude. 

Now  it  doesn’t  matter,  does  it, 
where  a nurse  is  working?  She  can, 
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and  I think  should,  have  that  atti- 
tude wherever  she  is.  If  she  is  in 
public  health  or  visiting  nurse  work, 
the  “preventive”  side  will  perhaps 
seem  more  directly  involved.  But 
what  about  industry?  There  nurses 
are  doing  enormous  jobs  in  helping 
reduce  accidents  and  other  hazards 
and,  by  prompt  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  to  help  prevent  serious  conse- 
quences in  many  an  illness  or  in- 
jury. In  the  doctor’s  office,  clinic, 
or  hospital,  the  nurse  with  the  “pre- 
ventive” attitude  will  find  a thou- 
sand ways  of  promoting  the  health 
of  her  patients  (health  education  for 
patients,  by  the  way,  is  something 
we  have  much  neglected  in  our  hos- 
pitals and  it  can  be  extremely  im- 
portant in  prevention),  in  assisting 
them  to  obtain  prompt  treatment, 
help  limit  disability,  and  assist  in 
rehabilitation. 

One  final  thing,  and  all  I have 
said  before  goes  to  illustrate  it,  com- 
munity health  today  requires  all  of 
us  to  be  part  of  a health  team.  Team- 
work— ability  to  work  with  others 
— is  therefore  essential  to  a nurse 
today.  She  is  a member  of  a team 
not  only  with  doctors  but  all  the 
other  professional  and  technical 
groups  I have  talked  about.  Fur- 
ther, she  is  a member  of  a nursing 
team  which  includes  many  others 
besides  the  professional  nurse.  Prac- 
tical nurses,  student  nurses,  floor 
secretaries,  nursing  aides,  make  up 
this  team  in  most  nursing  service  to- 
day, and  the  professional  nurse 
should  gladly  take  her  place  with 
the  others  on  the  team,  gladly  share 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
nursing  with  them;  and  recognize 
the  value  of  every  other  team-mem- 
bef’s  contribution.  The  professional 


nurse  can  be,  in  a very  real  sense, 
the  leader  of  this  nursing  team.  But, 
like  any  true  leader,  she  will  use  her 
position  of  leadership  to  encourage 
and  dignify  her  followers  and  to  ap- 
preciate and  praise  their  work.  This, 
surely,  is  squarely  in  the  tradition  of 
the  spirit  of  good  nursing. 

And  now  you  are  about  to  gradu- 
ate and  it  will  more  and  more  fall 
upon  you  to  carry  on  and  to  broad- 
en this  spirit.  It  is  a big  responsibil- 
ity that  you  are  assuming,  but  it  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  gratifying  of 
all  human  occupations.  After  all,  it 
is  the  nurse  who  really  delivers  nine- 
tenths  of  the  medical  care  a hospital 
patient  gets.  The  doctor  does  the 
operation  or  gives  the  orders,  but 
unless  the  nurse  is  there  to  care  for 
the  patient  and  carry  out  the  orders, 
the  doctor  is  helpless;  and  in  these 
days  when  nurses  with  good  training 
are  being  given  more  and  more  re- 
sponsible tasks,  nursing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  demanding,  but  also 
more  and  more  fascinating,  more 
and  more  stimulating. 

So  with  all  the  responsibility  and 
plain  hard  work  that  your  profession 
demands,  1 think  you  are  fortunate 
— fortunate  to  be  nurses,  and  for- 
tunate, too,  to  be  nurses  in  a time 
when,  through  the  amazing  advances 
in  science,  you  (together  with  the 
other  members  of  the  medical  care 
team)  can  do  so  much  to  help  pa- 
tients get  well,  to  bring  them  back 
to  happiness  and  usefulness.  The 
nurse  today  can,  as  never  before, 
gain  satisfaction  from  seeing  direct- 
ly, and  often  incredibly  rapidly,  the 
successful  result  of  her  labors — a 
patient  returned  to  health. 

It  is  a big  job,  a hard  job,  and  a 
satisfying  job,  but  there’s  one  thing 
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more,  it’s  a job  people  appreciate. 
Every  one  who  has  been  a patient 
knows  how  much  the  nurse  has  done 
to  help  him  get  well,  to  keep  him 
comfortable  and  cheerful.  And  he 
never  forgets  this — so  that  nurses 
can  always  count  on  the  personal 
appreciation  of  what  they  have  done, 
even  though  this  appreciation  is  not 
always  expressed  in  words.  This, 
too,  adds  to  the  joy  that  a good 
nurse  has  in  her  profession. 

So  on  this  graduation  day,  I con- 
gratulate you:  first,  for  having  suc- 
cessfully completed  a long  and 
tough  period  of  training,  but,  most, 
simply  for  being  nurses.  And  remem- 
ber, “Be  tender  sisters  of  mercy.” 
Good  luck! 

^ ^ 


Happiness  is  a kind  of  energy;  and  an 
energy  is  evidently  produced,  and  not  like 
property  merely  possessed. — Aristotle 


FOOD  SALE 

On  Thursday,  October  29,  the 
Alumnae  Association  will  hold  a 
food  sale  in  the  Brick  Corridor  of 
the  hospital.  Proceeds  from  this 
sale  to  go  to  the  Sally  Johnson 
Scholarship  Fund.  One  Alumnae 
member  has  already  benefitted  from 
this  fund  and  we  hope  many  more 
will  also. 

Will  you  help  to  make  this  sale 
a success?  Contributions  of  food 
(pies,  cakes,  cookies,  bread,  etc.) 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Super- 
visors’ Dining  Room,  White  Build- 
ing, the  morning  of  the  sale  with  the 
suggested  price  attached.  If  you 
have  “Time”  to  offer,  saleswomen 
will  be  needed  from  about  nine  a.m. 
to  two  p.m.  If  you  have  a car  to 
offer,  pick  up  service  of  the  food 
for  sale  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. Will  you  spread  the  word 
around? 

Let  the  Alumnae  Secretary  know 
what  you  are  free  to  do. 


Notes  from  M.G.H.  Homecoming  June  5-7,  1953 


Registration:  219  paid  regis- 

trations. 

Alumna  coming  from  greatest  dis- 
tance — Barbara  Everberg  White- 
head  ’46,  Seattle,  Washington.  Old- 
est alumna  — Grace  Neal  1902. 
Youngest  alumna  — Mary  Weston 
1953.  Registration  by  states:  Conn. 
— 14,  N.  Y. — 6,  N.  H. — 4,  Maine 
— 5,  N.  J. — 4,  Canada — 2,  and  1 
each  from  Alabama,  Florida,  Mary- 
land, Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Ver- 
mont, and  Washington. 

Helene  Lee 

Banquet:  The  Banquet  was  a 

delightful  affair.  It  was  held  in  the 


Balinese  Room  of  the  Hotel  Somer- 
set on  Saturday  evening.  About 
eighty-five  MGH’ers  were  present 
with  a fair  sprinkling  from  many  of 
the  classes.  The  food  was  delicious 
and  well  served  and  a pleasant  feel- 
ing radiated  throughout  the  room. 
Flowers  on  each  table  had  been 
tastefully  arranged.  Mary  Macdon- 
ald was  toastmistress  and  all  famil- 
iar with  her  talents  in  that  direction 
knew  that  a treat  was  in  store  for 
them  with  her  pertinent  and  apt  re- 
marks concerning  each  one  of  whom 
she  spoke.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Berg, 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Re- 
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search  and  Education  and  Assistant 
Physician  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  gave  a most  interest- 
ing talk  on  research  in  various  areas. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  well  appre- 
ciated also. 

It  was  a most  pleasant  occasion. 
Old  friendships  were  renewed  and 
one  came  away  feeling  that  it  wasn’t 
so  very  long  ago  after  all  since  one 
had  left  the  MGH  as  a new  gradu- 
ate. It  couldn’t  really  have  been  the 
number  of  years  that  one  knew  in 
one’s  mind  that  it  actually  had  been. 

Margaret  S.  Arey  ’31 

M.G.H.  Night  at  '"Pops”:  “Home 
Coming”  at  M.G.H. , like  the  Boston 
“Pops,”  is  becoming  a traditional 
event  and  it  seems  inevitable  and 
fitting  that  music  be  included  in  the 
program.  Our  increasing  interest  in 
good  music  is  the  result  of  the  grow- 
ing search  for  broader  horizons,  and 
it  is  a source  of  inspiration,  recrea- 
tion and  spiritual  satisfaction. 

The  program  Committee  chose  a 
night  at  “Pops”  for  our  musical  in- 
terlude, and  after  a day  spent  in  the 
exciting  turmoil  of  registration, 
meeting  old  friends,  enjoying  a splen- 
did lunch,  hearing  Dr.  Clark  as  he 
briefed  us  on  the  plans  for  extended 
service  of  M.G.H.  to  the  public,  a 
fine  lecture  by  Dr.  Cope  and  Miss 
Travis  it  seemed  a splendid  idea  to 
go  to  Symphony  Hall  and  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  three  hundred 
members  of  the  M.G.H.  Family  plus 
friends  and  members  of  Northeast- 
ern University  and  Wheelock  Col- 
lege Alumnae,  relax  and  enjoy  a 
beautiful  selection  of  music  from 
the  “Masters”,  Tchaikovsky,  Debus- 
sy, Weber  and  Handel,  varied  by 
renditions  of  Broadway  hits  in  the 
now  famous  “Fiedler”  style. 


During  intermission  I roamed 
through  the  section  of  the  floor  as- 
signed to  our  group  and  spoke  with 
many  members  of  the  Alumnae  who 
so  happily  came  to  be  with  us  at 
this  reunion.  They  were  too  numer- 
out  to  list  entirely  but  I cannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  just  a few  by 
name:  Ethel  Brooks  (1926),  Ma- 
rion Burnham  Segree  (1924),  Mary 
Weston  (1924),  Mary  Hundley 
(1919),  Gertrude  N.  Sharpe 
(1912),  Margaret Matheson(  1912), 
Catherine  Carlton,  Florence  Colby 
and  Harriet  Towle  all  from  the  class 
of  (1910),  Anna  Griffin  and  Sally 
Johnson  also  from  the  class  of 
(1910).  Frances  West  and  Mary 
Gray  Shaw  (1906).  The  class  of 
1940  was  well  represented  by  eight 
members,  Julia  Binns  Cady,  Esther 
Snyder  Stockton,  Madeline  Brown, 
Grace  Kirmes  Busbee,  Irene  Tirelis 
Reilly,  Eleanor  Call,  Carolyn  Dean 
and  Phyllis  Prescott  MacGregor. 

An  added  pleasure  for  the  audi- 
ence was  the  singing  by  the  North- 
eastern University  Choral  group. 
They  were  excellent  and  much  ap- 
preciated by  everyone. 

“Pops”  was  not  the  finale  of  our 
three-day  program,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  highlights  and  I am  sure  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
events  to  be  looked  forward  to  each 
year. 

Eleanor  Pitman 

M.G.H.  Graduation:  One  of  the 

first  thoughts  on  the  awakening  of 
those  responsible  for  a graduation 
is  directed  to  the  weather,  especially 
if  outdoor  exercises  are  contemplat- 
ed. So,  when  Friday,  June  fifth, 
started  out  by  being  gray  and  humid, 
it  was  with  a sigh  of  relief  that  we 
thought  of  our  plans. 
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Because  of  all  of  the  adjacent  op- 
erations, the  Bulfinch  yard  must  still 
be  far  from  restored.  Since  our 
graduating  classes  number  over  one 
hundred  and  the  audience  is  about 
seven  hundred,  we  have  no  hall  at 
M.G.H.  to  accommodate  us. 

So,  as  in  some  previous  years, 
graduation  was  held  in  Sanders  The- 
atre of  Harvard  University.  The 
graduating  class,  resplendent  in  their 
new  white  uniforms,  sit  in  the  front 
of  the  auditorium  facing  the  stage. 
The  families  and  friends  sit  behind 
them  and,  since  the  floor  is  raised 
in  that  portion  of  the  hall,  the  au- 
dience can  see  and  hear  very  well. 
At  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the 
stage  are  seats  for  the  faculty.  Visu- 
alize now  a grand  piano,  lovely  flow- 
ers, and  plants,  generously  loaned 
by  our  friends  at  McLean  Hospital 
each  year,  chairs,  and  the  podium. 

As  the  bell  in  the  tower  an- 
nounced three  o’clock,  people  who 
were  to  sit  on  the  stage  appeared. 
These  included  Mrs.  Homans  for 
the  Trustees  of  M.G.H. ; Mrs.  Lloyd 


Brace,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  the  School  of  Nursing; 
Mrs.  Twomey,  President  of  the  M. 
G.H.  Alumnae  Association;  Miss 
Sleeper  and  Miss  Perkins,  represent- 
ing the  School;  Mr.  John  E.  Law- 
rence, Chairman  Trustees’  Commit- 
tee on  Nursing,  and  Dr.  Dean  Clark, 
our  General  Director  and  graduation 
speaker. 

As  the  name  of  each  student  grad- 
uating is  called,  she  comes  up  to  the 
platform  to  receive  her  diploma  and 
a most  cordial  handshake  from  Mr. 
Lawrence.  It  is  very  impressive  to 
see  one  after  another  approach  and 
leave  the  platform.  As  one  student 
leaves  another  is  coming  in  a syn- 
chronization that  suggests  the  disci- 
plined approach  and  presence  to  a 
large  degree  attained  on  the  wards 
of  M.G.H.,  those  proving  grounds 
par  excellence.  That  they  are  still 
warm  human  beings  bubbling  over 
inside  is  soon  evident  as  they  greet 
family  and  friends  outside. 

Sylvia  Perkins 


SPEECH  OF  MRS. 

at 

DEDICATION  OF 

V^OU  young  women  who  are  here 
with  us  at  this  dedication  may 
be  able  to  take  this  building  calmly 
in  your  stride  as  just  another  dor- 
mitory— but  to  us  older  ones  it  is 
something  more — the  realization  of 
a dream  that  has  been  dancing  be- 


ROBERT  HOMANS 


BARTLETT  HALL 

fore  our  eyes  and  teasing  us  for  the 
last  forty  years, — and  now — here  we 
are  dedicating  it,  and  in  so  doing 
we  want  you  who  are  to  use  it  to  see 
it  in  that  light  too,  as  a bright  fairy 
castle,  not  just  a utilitarian  sleeping 
place. 
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The  hospital  family  has  literally 
sweated  blood  over  this  building.  We 
knew  long  ago  that  a certain  sum  of 
money  was  coming  to  us  for  a 
Nurses’  Home  through  the  will  of 
one  of  our  generous  benefactors — 
Mrs.  Noyes  — whose  great  grand- 
father was  interested  in  the  hospital 
and  whose  name  this  building  now 
bears — but  during  the  inflationary 
years  we  watched  powerlessly  while 
we  saw  our  cherished  legacy  shrink 
in  value  as  the  dollar  fell  to  half  its 
former  worth,  while  building  costs 
skyrocketed  to  record  heights.  How- 
ever, with  that  challenge  came  a rise 
in  tone  where  everyone  concerned 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  so 
that  when  the  legacy  finally  came  we 
were  able,  with  Miss  Sleeper  as  a 
spearhead,  to  go  ahead  without  un- 
due delay.  You  girls  have  probably 
never  bothered  your  heads  over  in- 
flation, or  building  costs,  you  have 
had  other  interests — but,  believe  me, 
they  are  mighty  important  things 
when  it  comes  to  replacing  antiquat- 
ed equipment  or  providing  modern 
conveniences.  Yet — here  we  are  at 
last  and  our  dream  has  come  true. 
We  are  very  happy  about  it  and  are 
no  longer  ashamed  that  you  girls 
are  not  adequately  housed — for  we 
value  your  work  enormously  and 
want  you  to  feel  as  proud  of  the  hos- 
pital as  we  do  of  you.  But — always 
remember  that  this  building  repre- 
sents something  more  vital  than  just 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  while  you 
use  it  respect  it,  and  while  you  en- 
joy it  help  to  maintain  it  as  it  is 
today. 

In  some  respects  you  young  wom- 
en are  qualifying  to  take  your  place 
in  one  of  the  most  exciting  times  in 
the  world’s  history.  Careers  for 


women  are  opening  up  like  a fan, 
and  of  all  the  professions  none  is 
more  adapted  to  a woman’s  talents 
than  the  nursing  field,  in  which  op- 
portunities for  trained  women  are 
now  boundless.  With  your  experi- 
ence at  this  hospital  you  have  a wea- 
pon in  your  hands  with  which  you 
can  play  a vital  part  in  your  chosen 
calling.  Your  education  is  your  pass- 
port— don’t  throw  it  away — keep  up 
to  date — and  keep  your  interest  in 
what  is  going  on  around  you.  You 
have  one  great  obligation,  not  only 
to  yourself  but  to  your  profession  as 
well — and  that  is  to  rise  to  your  full 
stature  and  develop  every  capacity 
that  you  have  in  you.  You  are  one 
of  the  finest  groups  produced  in  this 
country  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  prove 
it  by  rising  to  your  full  height  and  by 
living  up  to  the  honorable  traditions 
of  service  that  you  have  behind  you. 

Now  I have  been  sanctimonious 
enough — but  I want  to  say  one  word 
on  that  controversial  subject — mar- 
riage. All  of  us  believe  in  marriage, 
believe  that  it  is  far  and  away  the 
best,  and  on  the  whole,  the  most 
successful  institution  ever  devised, 
but  it  isn’t  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  everything  — so  don’t,  for 
goodness  sake  feel  that  you  must 
lead  a dedicated  or  unbalanced  life. 
I always  loathed  Lord  Byron’s  smug 
sentiment  that  “Love  is  of  man’s  life 
a thing  apart,  ’tis  woman’s  whole  ex- 
istence.” Nonsense — don’t  believe  a 
word  of  it.  Go  into  marriage  with 
your  head  as  well  as  your  heart,  but 
when  you  do,  take  it  naturally — 
have  a good  time — do  a good  job 
and  bring  up  your  children  to  be  de- 
cent human  beings — and  then,  when 
they  are  grown  up,  let  them  go — 
don’t  cling  to  them — and  then  get 
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busy  yourself,  for  you  may  have 
twenty  useful  years  ahead  of  you. 
Don't  be  a dead  weight  because  you 
have  turned  fifty.  Take  up  your  pro- 
fession again,  there  are  always  “re- 
fresher” courses  available — for  with 
your  skill  and  training  you  can  al- 
ways pull  your  share  in  the  boat. 

And  now  one  more  thing — hold 
onto  your  belief  in  the  future,  and 
don't  let  your  emotions  atrophy. 
Read  the  newspapers  but  read  the 
great  masterpieces  of  literature  as 
well  and  see  if  you  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a platitude  and  the 


great  truths  on  which  our  lives  de- 
pend. Read  your  facts,  and  then 
use  your  common  sense  and  the 
brains  that  God  gave  you.  Make 
up  your  own  mind,  stand  on  your 
own  feet,  and  for  all  our  sakes,  cher- 
ish and  enjoy  this  lovely  building. 

Good  luck. 


Editor’s  Note:  This  past  Spring  the  first 
students  moved  into  their  spacious,  ultra- 
modern quarters  in  Bartlett  Hall.  The  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  visitors  to  the  Open  House 
and  the  Homecoming  have  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
beauty  which  they  found  there.  We  hope  to 
tell  you  more  about  it  in  another  issue  of 
the  QUARTERLY. 


Our  Alumnae  Secretary  is  still  collecting  addresses  for  the 
Gray  Book  revision.  Does  she  have  yours  and  your  friends? 
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^tudeHti  Pafe  . . . 


It  hardly  seems  possible  that  sum- 
mer is  already  past  and  fall  is  on  its 
way.  There  has  been  so  much  going 
on  here  at  the  General — not  only 
numerous  picnics  and  such  fun,  but 
still  more  renovations  have  taken 
place. 

Workmen  have  recently  completed 
a large  tennis  court  in  front  of  Bart- 
lett Hall  and  are  now  in  the  process 
of  re-landscaping  Bulfinch  lawn. 
Several  paths  have  been  laid  out; 
bull-dozers  are  turning  over  mounds 
of  earth  so  that  there  will  be  new 
and  beautiful  lawns  here  next  spring. 
They  have  also  torn  down  part  of 
the  old  Parkman  Street  residence 
and  Lowell  House. 

Many  of  us  took  advantage  of  a 
picnic  and  swim  at  Minot’s  Light 
to  which  we  were  invited  by  Mrs. 
Augustus  Thorndyke.  The  classes 
of  September  ’51  and  March  ’52 
celebrated  their  second  anniversary 
at  Lynn  Beach  on  August  28th. 
Beneath  the  moonlight  we  stuffed 
ourselves  with  birthday  cake  and 
hotdogs  and  a grand  time  was  had 
by  all. 

We  became  very  short  of  help 
this  summer  as  many  of  our  gradu- 
ates went  on  vacation  and  so  were 
very  grateful  when  some  thirty  odd 
navy  corpsmen  from  the  Chelsea 
Naval  Hospital  came  in  to  help  us 
out. 

The  new  senior  class  has  already 
held  elections  — Miss  Charlotte 
Brown  was  elected  president.  They 
have  even  begun  plans  for  the  an- 
nual show  which  aids  the  senior 
class  in  meeting  their  activities  ex- 
penses. 


We  hope  that  all  of  our  alumnae 
will  be  in  the  audience  at  curtain 
time  to  enjoy  what  we  believe  will 
be  the  best  variety  show  ever  put  on 
by  the  M.G.H. 

FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING 

What  distant  points  Miss  Sleeper 
has  reached  since  the  last  issue  of 
QUARTERLY  went  to  press! 

Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  as  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses 
since  June  1947  attended  the  follow- 
ing meetings:  July  6th  to  1 1th  Board 
of  Directors  and  Grand  Council 
meetings  at  University  School  of 
Nursing,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  July 
12th  to  19th  I.C.N.  Tenth  Quad- 
rennial Congress,  Hotel  Quitandin- 
ha,  Petropolis,  Brazil.  Before  com- 
ing home  Miss  Sleeper  expected  to 
have  one  or  two  days  in  Rio,  a day 
in  Lima,  Peru,  and  a day  in  Panama 
City. 

Miss  Sleeper  also  attended  Sixth 
World  Health  Assembly  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland  as  State  Department  ap- 
pointee to  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation, May  4-May  20,  1953.  The 
World  Health  Assembly  is  made  up 
of  74  active  member  countries.  It 
meets  annually  to  plan  the  program 
and  budget  for  the  World  Health 
Organization.  The  World  Health 
Organization  has  six  regional  offices 
throughout  the  world  so  that  those 
planning  for  the  area  can  know  the 
local  problems.  The  Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Delegation  was  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public 
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Health  Service,  Doctor  Leonard 
Scheele.  The  two  other  delegates 
were  doctors,  one  the  president  of 
a university,  the  other  a private  prac- 
titioner. The  advisors  included  three 
doctors  from  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  two  of  whom  are 
in  the  Division  of  International 
Health;  two  congressmen;  three  doc- 
tors from  the  military  services;  one 
state  health  officer;  two  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  State  De- 
parment;  and  Miss  Sleeper. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  day 
nursery  at  M.G.H.? 

For  a period  of  about  two  months 
the  Hospital  is  experimenting  with 
a day  nursery  to  care  for  pre-school 
children  of  married  graduates  who 
wish  to  work  part-time.  The  old 


medical  laboratory  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  east  end  of  Bulfinch  is  being 
used.  This  provides  a sunny,  spa- 
cious room  with  an  entrance  to  the 
yard  where  the  children  can  play 
in  fine  weather.  Bright  paint,  ap- 
propriate furniture,  and  a sandbox 
completely  conceal  any  relationship 
to  a hospital  or  to  sickness.  A quali- 
fied teacher  has  been  secured  and 
she  is  assisted  by  volunteers.  There 
is  no  charge  for  the  children.  If  the 
project  is  as  successful  as  is  antici- 
pated, needed  nursing  service  will 
be  secured  for  the  Hospital  and 
nurses  may  combine  the  satisfactions 
of  family  and  profession.  Bobby 
Milnes,  the  two-year-old  son  of  Ev- 
elyn Sobala  Milnes  ’48  was  the  first 
pupil  enrolled. 


Paramount  Uniform  Company 

TLuAdJiA,  and-  ^isadi^-io-ldsah- 

Uni^tfunA, 


577  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


544  Main  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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We  PteJent 

MARY  ELLA  CHAYER,  1910 

by  MARJORIE  STIMSON,  1921 


TN  1930  when  I found  myself  seat- 

ed  elbow-to-elbow  with  another 
new  instructor  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  and  found  her  to  be  the 
authority  on  the  work  of  the  nurse 
in  schools  on  whose  writing  I had 
depended  for  wise  counsel  in  my 
rural  nursing  I was  awed  and  ex- 
cited. I soon  discovered  that  Miss 
Chayer  was  in  the  last  steps  of  com- 
pleting the  first  text-book  on  school 
nursing;  was  a consultant  for  the 
Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of 
School  Experimentation;  and  was 
serving  on  so  many  committees  that 
there  was  little  chance  to  reminisce 
with  me  about  M.G.H.  I suspect, 
also,  that  she  was  living  so  com- 
pletely in  the  present  with  its  urgent 
demands  and  was  so  involved  in 
building  a sound  future  for  the  pub- 
lic health  nurse  that  she  could  not 
take  time  to  recall  the  milestones  of 
her  own  personal  progress.  I have 
rarely  encountered  one  so  skilled  in 
concentration. 

Miss  Chayer  is  not  coy  about  her 
age.  She  states  flatly  “ — born  May  5, 
1885  in  Bolton,  Vermont,  (it’s  now 
the  site  of  a dam),  one  of  nine  chil- 
dren, six  girls  and  three  boys — .” 
When  I interrupted  to  say  I had 
used  her  childhood  as  an  example 
of  what  native  intelligence  and  a 
wise  mother  could  contribute  to  a 
fine  career — and  that  a big  library, 
modern  plumbing,  daily  newspapers, 
and  such  stimuli  were  unnecessary 
provided  one  of  the  available  books 
was  the  Bible,  she  laughed  and  said 
rural  Vermont’s  facilities  were  not 


as  limited  as  my  description.  She 
admitted  she  left  Bolton  to  find  a 
High  School,  the  Montpelier  Semin- 
ary, where  she  graduated  in  1905. 
During  this  period  she  acquired  her 
first  interest  in  science  and,  after 
hearing  Professor  Comm,  a visiting 
lecturer,  talk  on  Yeasts  and  Molds, 
she  outlined  a home-study  course  for 
herself.  After  teaching  for  two  years 
in  rural  schools  she  started  training 
at  a Sanatorium  where  she  imme- 
diately sized  up  the  situation.  She 
had  not  picked  a “school”.  She  lo- 
cated some  Journals  and  found  M. 
G.H.  listed  among  the  “three  best”. 
So,  she  started  for  Boston  and  kept 
mum  about  the  fact  that  she  had  al- 
ready learned  to  read  a thermom- 
eter! Beeause  she  had  been  a teaeh- 
er,  she  was  one  of  ten  chosen  to 
take  a semester  of  sciences  at  Sim- 
mons College.  Sally  Johnson  and 
Hazel  Wedgewood  were  also  in  the 
group  and  Mary  Ella  would  help 
them  remember  tough  words  like 
“azygous”  by  composing  jingles  to 
the  rhythm  of  which  they  would 
tramp  from  1 0 Amory  Street  to  300 
The  Fenway.  I can  imagine  Back 
Bay  matrons  smiling  as  these  un- 
mated females  chanted — 

Azygussies  we  all  are 
But  not  from  inclination. 

We’d  travel  many  a mile  and  far 
For  a man  of  cultivation. 

Such  a man  as  Billy,  who 
Was  made  for  Sally  Johnson. 

We  hope  there’re  others  such  as  he 
For  “Azygussies”  wants  ’em. 
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Miss  Dolliver  would  usually  be 
the  one  to  chaperone  this  group  at 
night.  The  consummate  skill  with 
which  she  could  carve  a small  chick- 
en into  eleven  equal  portions  filled 
them  with  admiration.  No  one  hint- 
ed that  a second  bird  had  been  se- 
creted in  the  basement  kitchen  for 
a midnight  feast. 

During  her  three  years  at  the 
General  Miss  Chayer  had  assign- 
ments as  head  nurse  on  the  Chil- 
dren’s Ward  and  in  the  OPD.  For 
six  weeks  she  was  Night  Superin- 
tendent with  only  student  nurses  to 
help  her.  The  tense  nights  always 
ended  by  a trip  to  the  roof  of  Thayer 
where  she  would  give  the  final  sum- 
mary of  her  work  to  Miss  Dolliver, 
swathed  in  a scarf  as  blue  as  her 
eyes,  with  her  hair  as  shining  white 
as  the  pillows  piled  high  behind  her 
head. 

Miss  Chayer  graduated  in  1910 
and  worked  for  a few  months  at 
Corey  Hill  until  she  could  earn 
^ enough  for  white  uniforms.  She 
then  moved  to  the  nurses’  rooming- 
house  at  425  Marlboro  and  took 
private  cases  for  about  three  years. 
She  went  to  Detroit  with  one  of  her 
patients  and  stayed  on  at  Harper 
, Hospital,  continuing  with  private  du- 
ty until  she  heard  of  the  need  for  a 
Child  Welfare  Nurse  in  Flint,  Mi- 
chigan. Here  she  kept  very  busy  with 
clinic  and  home  visiting,  trying  to 
reduce  the  deaths  of  infants  from 
diarrhea.  When  war  was  declared 
she  joined  the  Harper  Hospital 
group,  the  first  Michigan  Unit  to  go 
overseas.  She  served  with  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  until 
1919,  most  of  the  time  in  the  Dijon 
area.  When  she  returned,  since  there 
were  no  GI  funds  for  education  in 


those  days,  she  dipped  into  her  slim 
Army  savings  for  a short  course 
organized  by  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  Cleveland  and  taught  by  Ann 
Stanley,  the  Supervisor  of  School 
Nurses  there.  She  returned  to  Flint 
as  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Nurses,  remaining  for  four  years. 
During  this  period  she  attended  a 
conference  at  Lake  Mohawk  with 
100  other  health  experts,  among 
them  Ada  Carr,  editor  of  the  Public 
Health  Nursing  magazine.  Miss  Carr 
asked  for  an  article  about  her  work. 
The  December  1922  issue  included 
the  first  of  many  articles  Miss  Chay- 
er was  to  write — “The  School  Nurse 
— a Nurse,  a Teacher,  a Social 
Worker.”  Twenty-six  years  later, 
when  she  wrote  “Of  Books  and  Au- 
thors” for  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing,  she  described  poignantly 
the  desperate  frenzy  of  creative 
work,  the  abandoned  holidays,  ne- 
glected friends,  and  the  hours  stolen 
from  needed  rest  or  the  demands  of 
a full-time  job — all  these  offered  for 
rewards  that  were  uncertain  finan- 
cially and  critically.  This  first  ar- 
ticle was  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form 
and  was  in  such  demand  that  Miss 
Carr  persuaded  her  to  enter  the 
American  Child  Health  Association 
contest.  She  was  awarded  a $250 
scholarship  which  was  sufficient  to 
cover  a summer  session  of  study  at 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia.  She 
chose  courses  in  The  Curriculum  in 
Health  Education  which  she  expect- 
ed would  help  her  in  improving  the 
Flint  curriculum.  This  was  the  first 
of  many  sessions  at  “T.C.”,  and 
even  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a 
major  in  Teaching  did  not  make  her 
complacent.  1 doubt  whether  there 
is  an  end  to  that  ladder  of  learning 
and  sharing  of  wisdom  which  she 
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started  to  climb  in  the  summer  of 
1923. 

When  the  Flint  Health  Officer 
left  to  go  to  Saginaw  he  took  Miss 
Chayer  with  him  as  Supervisor  of 
the  Health  Department  Nursing 
Staff.  Two  years  later  she  was  asked 
by  Dr.  Fred  Moore  of  Des  Moines 
to  serve  as  Supervisor  of  School 
Nurses.  In  addition  to  the  twenty- 
five  nurses  on  the  staff,  she  super- 
vised the  health  instruction  of  75 
physical  education  teachers.  Dr. 
Studebaker,  who  was  the  Superin- 
tendent, later  became  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  She  has 
said  that  the  leadership  of  these  two 
fine  men  taught  her  more  in  the  next 
five  years  than  she  learned  in  any 
other  comparable  period  of  her  ca- 
reer. That  she  met  the  challenge 
well  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation’s survey  of  schools  rated 
Des  Moines  first  for  cities  of  its  size, 
and  third  of  all  the  cities  studied. 

Miss  Chayer  left  Des  Moines  in 
1930  to  go  to  Columbia  as  Instruc- 
tor in  Nursing  Education  and  part- 
time  Consultant  in  Health  Curricula. 
She  collaborated  in  the  production 
of  two  publications — Jersild  et  als, 
“Child  Development  and  the  Cur- 
riculum” and  Stratemeyer  et  als, 
“Developing  a Curriculum  for  Mod- 
ern Living.”  Either  one  of  these 
tasks  alone  would  be  overwhelming 
to  most  of  us  but  Mary  Ella  found 
time  in  addition  to  complete  her 
own,  long-awaited  text  — “School 
Nursing — A Contribution  to  Health 
Education.”  One  reviewer  said,  “We 
have  waited  a decade  or  more  for 
this  book.  It  is  so  good  it  is  worth 
waiting  for — . No  one  is  more  emi- 
nently fitted  by  general  and  profes- 


sional education  and  teaching  and 
public  health  nursing  experience  to 
write  such  a textbook.”  Three  years 
later  she  published  “A  Bibliography 
in  Health  Education  for  Schools”; 
in  1937,  a revision  of  “School  Nurs- 
ing”; and  finally,  in  1947,  what 
many  feel  is  her  finest  contribution, 
“Nursing  in  Modern  Society.”  Dur- 
ing these  years  she  was  teaching 
large  classes,  conducting  institutes, 
and  leading  committees  in  the  vital, 
democratic  manner  that  today  we 
label  “group  dynamics.”  She  was 
also  showing  evidence  of  what  she 
calls  an  “itchy  foot.”  Her  trek  from 
New  England  to  the  Midwest  was 
only  the  beginning.  In  1939  she 
spent  three  months  in  Europe  visit- 
ing hospitals,  health  centers,  and 
schools  of  nursing  in  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Poland,  Sweden, 
Finland.  Declaration  of  World  War 
II  cut  short  her  trip.  It  was  hard 
to  turn  her  back  on  the  many  former 
students  and  new-found  friends 
knowing  that  so  much  of  their  fine 
work  was  being  disrupted.  Over  the 
years,  in  attending  biennial  conven- 
tions, conducting  workshops,  and 
speaking  at  meetings  she  has  seen 
nearly  all  the  United  States.  She 
was  barely  “retired”  — so-called  — 
when  she  was  asked  to  go  to  Japan 
as  one  of  17  carefully  picked  edu- 
cators to  work  for  four  months  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Civil  Information  of  the  S.C.A.P. 
— Far  East  Command.  I was  with 
her  in  her  charming  home  in  Ames- 
bury  when  the  call  came  from  Wash- 
ington. Her  poise  was  such  that  one 
would  think  she  had  been  asked  to 
go  to  Boston  for  the  week-end.  We 
finished  our  supper  of  asparagus  and 
strawberries,  raised  by  her  in  her 
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own  garden,  and  then  her  sister 
Dema  and  I offered  all  we  knew  of 
Japan’s  customs,  climate,  etc.  Still 
Mary  Ella  showed  no  sign  of  excite- 
ment. She  was  as  calm  as  a Buddha. 
Her  chief  concern  seemed  to  be  the 
care  of  the  lawn  and  keeping  the 
house  warm.  She  said  as  we  started 
washing  dishes,  “Well,  I can  get  a 
power  lawn-mower  and  double  win- 
dows for  the  house!” 

Technically  Miss  Chayer  is  “re- 
tired,” at  least  as  a full  Professor  of 
Nursing  Education  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, but  since  June  1950,  she  has 
conducted  workshops  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  of 
Massachusetts  and  for  West  Vir- 
ginia; she  has  pioneered  as  Director 
of  Field  Training  for  the  Massachu- 
setts public  health  nurses;  and  she 
has  given  the  key  inspiration  speech 
to  the  school  nurses  meeting  in 
Cleveland  for  the  first  biennial  of 
the  N.L.N.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
typical  rocking-chair  life.  Looking 
ahead  there  are  countless  articles 
still  to  be  written,  many  research 
tasks  that  she  herself  suggested  in 
her  last  book  to  be  undertaken  be- 
fore she  can  relax  with  her  hobbies 
or  visit  the  forty-odd  relatives  that 
would  like  to  share  her  time.  That 
she  has  such  a zest  for  constructive 
work  when  her  years  are  so  far  be- 
yond the  fair-forties  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  her  rugged  Vermont  for- 
bears or  by  some  inner  drive  toward 
perfection.  She  is  still  dreaming 
dreams  and  searching  for  new  truths. 
Read  her  fable  in  “Shall  We  Teach 
Them  All  to  Fly”  or  see  her  stand 
smiling  in  a rosy  gown  of  Japanese 
silk  and  then  dare  to  pigeon-hole 
her  as  “teacher-retired.”  Who  can 
predict  the  best  which  is  “yet  to  be” 
for  her  career? 


Courtesy  G.  P.  Putnam  Son 

MARY  ELLA  CHAYER,  1910 


, , , 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 

A HOBBY? 

by  MARY  ELLA  CHAYER,  1910 

^ ought  to  have  a hobby  ? So? 

Before  we  agree  or  disagree  with 
this  statement  let’s  decide  what  it 
means  and  what  we  are  letting  our- 
selves in  for.  My  dictionary  defines 
a hobby  as  “A  subject  to  which  one 
constantly  reverts;  a favorite  sub- 
ject for  discourse,  thought  or  effort.” 
According  to  this  definition,  a hobby 
is  a jealous  hussy  who  requires  all 
of  one’s  time  and  attention  to  the 
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virtual  exclusion  of  all  other  lovers. 
So,  you  should  have  a hobby!  Why? 
In  order  to  become  a bore  to  your 
friends?  In  order  to  achieve  for  your- 
self a sense  of  superiority  over  those 
less  well-versed  in  the  all-pervading 
subject  to  which  you  are  devoting 
your  leisure  hours? 

As  for  me,  I have  no  hobby,  for, 
as  you  see  from  the  definition  you 
cannot  have  hobbies,  only  one  hob- 
by: one  all-pervading  interest  to 
which  you  constantly  revert.  I have 
no  such  subject  or  interest.  And 
what  is  more,  I can  write  these  aw- 
ful w'ords  with  no  feeling  of  guilt. 
That  proves  to  you  without  a doubt 
what  a callous  individual  1 have 
become. 

Oh.  yes,  I go  fishing,  indeed  have 
gone  fishing  ever  since  I can  re- 
member, getting  up  long  before 
dawn  and  literally  wallowing  in  the 
dewy  grass,  wet  to  my  waist,  in  or- 
der to  get  to  a brook  trout  stream 
before  breakfast.  Mind  you  it  mat- 
tered not  whether  our  efforts  were 
rewarded  with  a trout  breakfast. 
The  fun  was  in  the  doing — that  ex- 
pectation of  a bite,  that  gnawing 
of  the  tiny  minnow  which  told  you 
your  worm  had  gone  to  no  purpose. 
Yes.  the  fun  was  in  the  doing  not 
in  the  reward.  Yet,  I am  no  fisher- 
man. 1 have  no  skill  with  rod  and 
reel.  I don’t  know  the  difference,  in 
performance,  between  a dry  fly  and 
a wet  one.  T spend  no  money  for 
adequate  equipment,  being  satisfied 
to  borrow  from  my  brother.  Nor  do 
I have  any  tall  tales  of  the  fish  which 
got  aw'ay,  nor  of  the  one  1 caught 
on  the  day  before  the  law  allowed 
and  had  to  throw  it  back  (there 
being  witnesses  to  my  honest  sac- 
rifice ) . 


But,  you  say,  what  about  garden- 
ing since  you  now  live  in  the  coun- 
try surrounded  by  fourteen  acres  of 
arable  land?  Yes  we  have  a small 
vegetable  garden,  thanks  to  my  no- 
ble sister  who  weeds  it  after  I have 
planted  the  seed  and  then  left  town 
to  conduct  a June  workshop.  But 
I have  yet  to  achieve  a perfect  rad- 
ish, though  every  year  I try.  I am 
not  discouraged  however  since  the 
horticulturists  say  that  when  you 
have  mastered  the  science  of  pro- 
ducing invariably  a good  radish  you 
have  found  the  key  to  successful 
gardening.  That  key  is  still  secure- 
ly buried.  To  change  the  subject 
you  should  see  our  bearded  iris  in 
shades  of  heavenly  blue,  extending 
the  whole  east  side  of  the  cottage 
and  reaching  to  the  window  sills. 
I have  kodachrome  pictures  to  prove 
this  statement.  Or  our  Paul  Scar- 
lets arching  over  the  walk  and  our 
Dr.  Van  Fleets  climbing  to  the  roof 
on  each  side  of  the  front  entrance. 

Hiking?  Camping?  Yes,  1 have 
done  these  in  my  youth  and  am  still 
open  to  suggestion.  Once  or  twice 
I drove  through  from  Iowa  to  Ver- 
mont and  returned  in  a Model  T 
Ford  with  a tent  fastened  to  the  then 
available  running  board,  and  carry- 
ing such  simple  cooking  utensils  as 
canned  heat,  kindling  wood  for  a 
fire  and  a blackened  coffee  pot.  Life 
was  really  simple  in  those  days.  One 
merely  pitched  the  tent  (why  are 
tents  always  pitched?)  on  a lake- 
shore  or  in  a farmer’s  meadow.  The 
fresh  butter  and  milk  secured  from 
the  said  farmer  keeps  nice  and  cool 
for  breakfast  if  you  remember  to 
hide  it  in  the  tall  grass  before  you 
go  to  bed.  But  I have  never  be- 
longed to  a hiking  club  or  slept  in 
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a sleeping  bag  under  the  stars,  nor 
hob-nobbed  with  porcupines  in  a 
mountain  cabin  as  my  niece  has 
done.  My  Iowa  friends  can  tell  you, 
though,  of  a night  out  in  May  when 
we  did  calisthenics  in  the  moonlight 
in  our  nightcaps,  not  for  sheer  joy 
of  being  alive  but  for  sheer  necessity 
of  keeping  from  freezing  until  sun- 
up. 

Now  you  have  the  truth.  1 am  a 
collector  of  after  dinner  coffee  cups. 
They  come  from  some  twenty-five 
different  countries,  and  many  a nurs- 
ing student  from  outside  U.S.A.  has 
found  and  fondled  the  cup  which 
came  from  her  country.  I have 
started  to  catalog  these  cups  by  re- 
producing them  in  water  color;  but 
although  I am  a collector  of  sorts, 
this  has  never  reached  the  propor- 
tions of  a hobby,  for  only  a few  have 
any  value  except  to  the  owner  who 
is  able  to  desist  from  paying  exor- 
bitant prices  for  any  coveted  piece. 

And,  speaking  of  collections,  I 
have  some  6000  stamps,  but  again, 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  I call  myself  a philatelist.  My 
collection  is  of  no  monetary  value; 
I care  not  whether  a stamp  is  can- 
celled or  uncancelled;  1 have  never 
bought  sheets  or  even  four  together; 
1 have  never  belonged  to  a philatel- 
ist club,  nor  am  I a fellow  traveller. 
I say  this  without  danger  of  self- 
incrimination. 

Someone  recently  accused  me  of 
having  the  hobby  of  rug  hooking. 
I plead  guilty  to  this  charge.  I leave 
it  to  you  if  the  hooking  of  one  soli- 
tary rug,  not  with  strips  of  wool  cut 
into  shoestring  widths,  but  made  in- 
stead of  perfectly  good  new  and  beau- 
tiful yarn — I leave  it  to  you  if  this 
constitutes  a hobby  of  hooked  rug- 


ging. 1 also  have  one  piece  of  nee- 
dlepoint which  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Unicorn  tapestries  in  the  New 
York  Cloisters  branch  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.  My  uni- 
corn, which  took  me  weeks  to  de- 
sign, stands,  starry-eyed  (the  eye 
fashioned  with  three  stitches  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  blue)  in  the  three- 
railed  fence  enclosure  surrounded 
by  leaves  and  flowers.  This  piece  of 
needle  point  was  designed  to  adorn 
a chair  seat  but  when  it  was  finished 
I had  it  framed  and  hung  on  the 
wall  for  all  to  admire  and  to  see. 

During  and  since  my  recent  trip 
to  Japan  I have  had  fun  with  koda- 
chrome  photography  and  1 do  be- 
long to  a camera  club;  but  1 own 
no  expensive  equipment.  Like  the 
man  who  was  being  high  pressured 
to  purchase  a foreign  make  of  cam- 
era, I too  say  “I  no  Leica.” 

Now  don’t  let  anybody  insult  you 
by  telling  you  that  you  should  have 
a hobby,  even  with  the  stories  of 
how  someone  got  rich  with  his  hob- 
by. Of  course  they  forget,  the  tell- 
ers of  these  yarns,  that  the  moment 
you  earn  a living  from  a hobby  it 
ceases  to  be  a hobby  and  becomes 
a way  of  earning  a livelihood.  Our 
interests  grow  as  we  develop  the 
many  facets  of  our  personalities, 
rather  than  some  one  aspect.  Let’s 
have  fun  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

o 

“The  M.G.H.  Official  Flag  is  flown  when 
the  Board  of  Trustees  is  to  meet  on  alternate 
Friday  mornings.  It  also  flies  to  signify 
special  events  such  as  Holidays  and  hospital 
celebrations;  for  example,  Ether  Day  on  Oc- 
tober 16th,  or  the  opening  of  a new  build- 
ing.” 

—From  the  M.G.H.  World, 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  NURSING  CONVENTION 


The  first  Biennial  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  was  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  from  June  22-26, 
1953.  The  theme  of  this  convention 
was  “Concerted  Action  to  Meet  the 
Nation’s  Nursing  Needs”.  Total  reg- 
istration, including  students,  was 
4,523 — representing  48  states  and 
many  countries. 

A daily  news  sheet  called  the 
“Convention  Outlook”  kept  Conven- 
tion goers  acquainted  with  the  hap- 
penings and  reports  of  meetings. 
Since  the  League  is  organized  into 
the  Divisions  of  Nursing  Service  and 
Nursing  Education  with  four  De- 
partments— Hospital  Nursing,  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing,  Diploma  and 
Associate  Degree  Programs,  and 
Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree 
Programs  — this  informative  paper 
served  an  important  part  in  present- 
ing the  overall  program  of  the  con- 
vention to  its  readers. 

The  NLN  now  has  three  Inter- 
divisional  Councils — Psychiatric  and 
Mental  Health  Nursing,  Occupation- 
al Health,  and  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  These  councils  provide  an 
opportunity  for  organized  nursing 
groups  to  meet  together  and  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  prob- 
lems and  improving  service  and  edu- 
cation within  their  special  interests. 

The  history-making  event  of  this 
national  convention  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Student  Nurse 
Association.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Convention  Outlook,  “thun- 
derous rounds  of  applause  shook  the 
rafters  as  the  final  voting  climaxed 
the  acceptance  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
N.S.N.A.  on  Wednesday  afternoon.” 
About  1300  students  attended  the 


meetings.  Three  M.G.H.  students 
were  present  at  this  memorable  oc- 
casion; Christine  Jones,  President 
of  the  Student  Nurses  Cooperative 
Association  at  M.G.H.,  Sally  Nash, 
and  Bonnie  Gough,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Student 
Nurses. 

Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  ’22,  as  presi- 
dent of  N.L.N.,  presided  at  the  busi- 
ness meetings.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant amendments  passed  at  the 
opening  meeting  was  the  acceptance 
of  qualified  practical  nurses  for 
membership  in  the  NLN.  Another 
amendment  which  will  stimulate 
more  interest  and  participation  at 
the  local  level  was  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  providing  for  asso- 
ciate membership  in  the  local 
leagues.  MGH  can  well  be  proud 
of  Miss  Sleeper.  The  general  com- 
ment from  those  attending  was  the 
gracious  manner,  efficiency,  and  the 
ease  with  which  she  presided  and 
conducted  the  meetings.  Miss  Sleep- 
er was  re-elected  as  President  of  the 
NLN.  Another  alumna  who  was  re- 
elected to  the  office  of  3rd  Vice- 
President  was  Dorothy  Wilson  ’29. 

Other  MGH  people  participating 
in  the  program  were: 

Mrs.  Soma  Weiss,  Community 
Relations  Consultant  at  MGH. 

Mary  Foster  ’29 — Mental  Health 
Consultant,  N.Y.C.  Department  of 
Health. 

Mary  Ella  Chayer  ’10 — Professor 
Emeritus,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 

The  informal  dinner  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  provided  the  oc- 
casion for  celebrating  the  first  birth- 
day of  the  NLN.  Miss  Sleeper,  as 
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President,  accepted  an  enormous, 
beautifully  decorated  cake  with  one 
candle  on  behalf  of  the  “family.” 
It  was  an  informal,  happy  gathering. 
Miss  Sleeper  referred  to  the  family 
as  one  “which  comes  to  celebrate 
and  share  in  the  festivities,  a family 
which  has  shared  the  hopes  and  un- 
certainties of  an  eventful  first  year 
— a year  marked  by  steady  growth 
and  increasing  strength  in  the  new 
organization.”  Those  attending  the 
dinner  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  officers,  board,  and  staff  of  the 
NLN. 

Another  highlight  of  the  week 
was  the  Wednesday  evening  meeting 
at  which  Dr.  Alan  Gregg,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
was  the  chief  speaker.  Dr.  Alan 
Gregg  also  belongs  to  the  MGH 
family.  He  was  a former  West  Med- 
ical House  Officer.  Alumnae  mem- 
bers who  were  at  the  hospital  in 
1917  will  probably  remember  him. 
His  message  was  both  inspiring  and 
thought  provoking. 

Edna  Lepper  ’26  was  elected  to 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hospital  Nursing. 

Katherine  Hardeman,  Supervisor 
of  Clinical  Instruction,  a present 
member  of  the  MGH  family,  was 
elected  to  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Diploma  and  As- 
sociate Degree  Programs. 

The  M.G.H.  breakfast  provided 
an  opportunity  to  bring  Alumnae 
and  friends  up  to  date  with  the  hap- 
penings of  the  school  and  the  hospi- 
tal. Miss  Sleeper  and  her  associ- 
ates presented  short  summaries  of 
changes,  progress,  and  future  plans. 

Those  present  at  the  breakfast 
were: 

Christine  Jones,  M.G.H.  student. 


Sally  Nash,  M.G.H.  student. 

Helen  Clark  Towner  1931,  Board 
Member  from  Bramford,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mae  Holly  Hazard  1931,  Board 
Member  of  several  agencies  includ- 
ing the  Guidance  Clinic  and  Nurs- 
ing Council  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Leona  White  1906,  Director  of 
Nursing,  Lawrence  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Winchester,  Mass. 

Agnes  Murphy  1918,  Assistant 
Director,  Nursing  Service,  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Rachel  Colby  1920,  Director  of 
V.N.A.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Margaret  Giffin  1940,  NLN  Staff, 
Assistant  Director,  Department  of 
Hospital  Nursing. 

Ruth  Riley  Bergamini  1935,  As- 
sociate Director,  V.N.S.  of  New 
York. 

Dorothy  Wilson  1929,  Director, 
New  Haven  V.N.A. 

Jessie  P.  Halbert  1929,  Director 
of  V.N.A.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Kathleen  Atto  1922,  Director  of 
Nursing,  V.A.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Pearl  I.  Castile,  Director  of  Nurs- 
ing, University  of  California. 

Lorna  Thigpen  1944,  Education- 
al Director,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ethel  Brooks  1926,  Director  of 
Nursing,  Hartford  Hospitals,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Ruth  Olsen  1923,  Consultant, 
Connecticut  Department  PHN. 

Edna  Lepper  1926,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Nursing  Service,  MGH. 

Hazel  Goff  1917,  Accreditation 
Service,  NLN. 

Margaret  Murray  Matthie  1927, 
Assistant  Director  of  Nursing  Serv- 
ice, Out-Patient  Dept.,  MGH. 

Louise  Carlson  Hendrickson  1936, 
Allegheny,  Penna. 
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Claire  Favreau  1925,  Director  of 
Nursing,  Hunter  College,  New  York. 

Frances  Dillard  1948,  Graduate 
Student  in  Public  Health,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Marjorie  Stimson  1921,  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frances  Thomasunas  1941,  Di- 
rector of  Nurses,  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Worcester,  Mass. 

Alice  Dempsey  1942,  Assistant 
Director,  V.N.A.  of  Boston. 

Katherine  Faville  1921,  Director 
of  Nurses,  Wayne  University,  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Stephanie  Convelskie  1933,  re- 
cently assisted  in  opening  a new  hos- 
pital in  Michigan. 

Marion  Woodbury  Hall  1920,  Di- 
rector of  Nurses,  St.  Lukes,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey  1931,  Men- 
tal Health  Consultant,  V.N.A.  of 
Boston. 

Friends  of  MGH  present  were 
Claire  O’Neil  who  was  a former  su- 
pervisor and  instructor  in  O.P.D. 
at  MGH,  now  in  Concord,  N.  H. 

Katherine  Hardeman  now  at 
MGH  as  Supervisor  of  Clinical  In- 
struction. 

Florence  Kempf,  formerly  Educa- 
tion Director,  now  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

Theresa  Mueller,  now  with  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  In- 
diana. 

Marian  Chase,  now  with  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health,  Indiana. 

The  breakfast  was  arranged  for 
by  Mae  H.  Hazard  and  Marion  W. 
Hall.  The  tables  were  colorfully 
decorated  with  flowers  chosen  of 
M.G.H.  colors. 

Dorothy  Perkins  Newcomb,  a 


member  of  the  M.G.H.  family  was 
unable  to  attend  the  breakfast.  Mrs. 
Newcomb’s  manual  on  the  Team 
Plan  which  is  to  be  presented  in  Au- 
gust was  on  display  at  the  Conven- 
tion. 

We  feel  that  it  has  been  a great 
privilege  to  have  attended  the  first 
biennial  convention  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing.  We  both  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  the  M.G.H.  and 
the  Alumnae  at  this  history-making 
convention. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  with 
the  atmosphere  and  splendid  atti- 
tude, vital  interest,  and  zeal  of  those 
attending  the  NLN  meetings.  We 
must  all  support  our  national  or- 
ganizations, so  that  we  can  look  for 
an  exciting  and  successful  future  for 
those  women  who  have  chosen  nurs- 
ing as  their  profession. 

Margaret  Murray  Matthie  1927 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey  1931 


HOMECOMING  LUNCHEON 
—JUNE  6,  1953 

Highlighting  the  many  wonderful 
activities  of  Homecoming  was  the 
delightful  luncheon  given  by  the 
Hospital  Trustees.  The  genial  atmos- 
phere of  “Welcome  Home”  made  us 
all  very  happy.  How  good  it  was  to 
sit  down  with  old  friends  and  relive 
the  memories  of  our  days  at  M.G.H.! 
How  nice  to  see  so  many  familiar 
faces  and  once  again  be  a part  of  the 
M.G.H.  family  at  lunchtime! 

Doctor  Dean  Clark  was  the 
speaker.  How  proud  he  made  us 
feel  when  he  discussed  plans  for 
providing  the  best  facilities  avail- 
able for  all  M.G.H.  patients. 
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1907 

Emily  Hoar  Sheldon  (1907),  (Mrs.  Frank 
H.  Sheldon)  President  and  founder  of  Shel- 
don Family  Association  of  Sheldon  Museum 
of  Middlebury,  Vermont.  She  would  like  to 
contact  all  Sheldons.  Write  to  her  at  71 
Center  Avenue,  Chatham,  N.  J.  or  to  Shel- 
don Museum,  Middlebury,  Vt.  Annual  meet- 
ings are  held  at  the  Museum  in  August  of 
each  year. 

Information  given  at  registration  desk  at 
Homecoming  in  June  1953. 

1920 

Louise  Metcalfe  McManus  sent  greetings 
from  London  and  the  Coronation  to  the 
Homecoming.  She  was  sorry  to  miss  the 
weekend  but  was  in  England  for  the  Florence 
Nightingale  School  to  study  the  development 
of  post-graduate  programs. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  1924 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass.,  AS  7-6956 

Dear  Classmates:  It  is  the  concensus  of 
opinion  of  our  classmates  that  the  recent 
Homecoming  was  a splendid  success  once 
more.  The  class  of  1924  did  not  have  the 
turnout  as  in  1948  but  it  was  satisfying.  Other 
classes  made  up  for  our  absence.  Again,  your 
secretary  did  not  do  much  to  contact  you 
as  in  the  past  because  of  a conflicting  Euro- 
pean trip.  She  thanks  those  classmates  who 
did  help  in  contacting  some  of  you.  Many 
of  the  girls  who  were  not  Alumnae  mem- 
bers at  the  time  Mrs.  Friedman,  our  Alumnae 
Secretary,  sent  out  the  notices  did  not  know 
about  the  Homecoming  until  the  last  mo- 
ment and  were  unable  to  change  their  plans. 
It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  could  enlist  the 
majority  of  our  1924  class  to  join  now  and 
use  the  Class  Letter  as  a media  for  inter- 
change of  class  information.  You  will  hear 
further  from  your  secretary  about  this.  The 
MGH  has  improved  and  changed  so  much 
that  those  who  were  here  in  1948  will  have  a 
pleasant  surprise,  I had  not  been  back  to 
see  the  new  buildings  and  did  not  recognize 
the  entrance. 

Mary  Weston  came  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
the  first  trip  since  1930,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  the  growth  of  her  beloved  MGH  since 
that  time.  She  spent  a few  nights  with  Mar- 


The  ClaMe^ 

garet  Kirby  FitzPatrick  and  Helen  Curley 
LaVey.  She  has  not  lost  her  lovely  southern 
drawl  and  her  expression  of  “fascinating  as 
mud” — “mud”  is  a beauty  treatment  in  more 
ways  than  one.  She  wished  to  be  remem- 
bered to  all  her  class  and  would  love  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  a minute  to  write.  Mar- 
garet, Mildred  Haskins  Anderson,  Mary  and 
I had  tea  together  the  following  Thursday 
after  graduation  and  had  a delightful  time 
reminiscing.  We  all  thank  Margaret  for  her 
“surprise”  tea  party,  beautifully  executed  in- 
deed! 

Mildred  Haskins  Anderson  looked  won- 
derfully well  and  her  sweet  smile  was  the 
same  after  all  these  years.  She  spends  a good 
deal  of  her  summer  time  at  her  cottage  at 
Falmouth  where  she  has  a lovely  garden. 
She  wanted  to  be  remembered  to  all. 

Margaret  Kirby  FitzPatrick  looked  equally 
well  and  was  a busy  bee  with  her  15  year 
old  daughter  and  husband.  She  was  just 
getting  ready  to  go  to  her  Scituate  cottage 
for  the  summer.  She  sent  her  best. 

Helen  Curley  LaVey  was  asked  to  get  the 
list  of  names  and  addresses  from  several 
classes,  ours  included,  for  the  forthcoming 
Grey  Book.  I sent  in  the  latest  lists  I had  on 
hand.  If  any  classmate  has  changed  her 
address,  please  let  me  know  immediately  so 
that  I may  send  it  in  to  Helen.  Helen  is  as 
busy  as  ever.  She  is  making  a change  in 
the  Fall  from  Cambridge  City  to  Beth  Israel 
Teaching  Staff.  Her  impression  of  the  reun- 
ion was  especially  fine  and  she  was  pleased 
with  the  turnout  of  1924.  She  wished  to  be 
remembered. 

Edna  and  Kal  Logan  enjoyed  the  reunion 
very  much.  Kal  has  had  trouble  with  her 
back  since  her  accident.  She  and  Edna  are 
leaving  for  Fredricton,  N.  B.  June  17  for  a 
two-months’  stay  in  the  hope  that  Kal  will 
improve  more  rapidly.  They  will  stay  with 
their  two  married  sisters. 

Helen  Klein  Burke  has  been  extremely 
busy  with  her  Podiatry  and  was  unable  to 
attend  the  reunion.  She  wished  to  be  re- 
membered to  all. 

Marion  Gile  Kant  enjoyed  the  reunion. 
She  said  that  she  met  Eunice  Logue  earlier 
in  the  year  and  that  she  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently from  her  arthritis  to  be  able  to  drive 
her  own  car  and  do  suitable  work  at  the 
T.B.  Rehabilitation  Center,  Rutland,  Mass. 
She  was  apparently  happy  about  it.  Marion 
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is  Mill  doing  her  visiting  nursing  at  the  cen- 
ter started  by  Phil  DiCiccio  and  enjoying 
every  minute  of  it.  Her  son  is  going  to 
Camp. 

Winnie  Wilson  said  that  she  had  seen 
Zleda  Torrey  Tinker  who,  she  said,  spent  her 
time  between  specialling  at  Phillips  House 
and  her  home  in  Maine. 

Mary  Shepard  attended  the  reunion  and 
enjoyed  it  with  the  classmates. 

Louise  (Agnes)  Holmes  Copp  sent  me  a 
note  which  was  forwarded  to  me  in  Paris — 
Was  glad  to  get  mail  there  Louise!  We  do 
the  same  kind  of  singing  which  you  heard 
performed  in  Pasadena.  How  thrilling  for 
.loey  to  be  able  to  go  with  you  and  Foster 
to  these  performances.  Myra  Sands  had 
heard  several  of  our  rehearsals  and  loves 
them.  Our  classmates  were  asking  for  you. 

Evadine  Cady  O’Connor  had  planned  up 
to  the  last  minute  to  be  at  the  reunion  but 
found  she  was  unable  to  do  so.  She  wrote 
“During  the  Easter  vacation.  Bill,  Evadine. 
Jr.  and  I visited  the  Walkers  at  their  home 
in  Miami,  Fla.  Their  hospitality  and  the 
warm  weather  were  immensely  enjoyed.  Mrs. 
George  Walker  is  the  former  Frances  Re- 
near. Our  friendship  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  Nan  was  Supervisor  of  the  Nursery  at 
the  Wesson  Maternity  in  Springfield,  Mass, 
and  later  when  she  and  Winnie  Wilson  ran 
their  own  hospital  in  Springfield.  Evadine 
is  nearly  thirteen  and  is  beginning  to  think 
of  what  she  would  like  to  study.  A little 
association  in  the  Homecoming  may  give  her 
an  idea.”  Sorry  Evadine  had  to  miss  the 
reunion.  However,  there  will  be  more  gradu- 
ations and  she  may  be  able  to  attend  next 
June.  There  are  enough  classmates  around 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  up  our 
own  reunion  in  1954. 

Marion  Burnham  Segee,  Dorothy  Ricker 
Corbett,  Alice  Peterson,  and  Esther  Robin- 
son Johnson  were  at  the  reunion.  Am  sorry 
I missed  them.  Those  who  did  attend  said 
that  they  had  the  most  enjoyable  time  to- 
gether. As  for  your  secretary,  I registered 
the  first  day  and  went  to  the  graduation  in 
Sanders  Theater  at  Cambridge.  It  brought 
back  memories  of  a like  day  many  years 
ago  and  yet  it  seemed  like  yesterday.  Un- 
fortunately and  unknowingly,  that  was  the 
only  day  that  1 was  able  to  attend.  I hope 
that  the  above  recounts  of  our  classmates 
will  enlighten  you.  The  QUARTERLY  will 
enlarge  on  the  major  happenings  of  the 
Homecoming.  1 am  sorry  that  1 missed  the 
other  girls. 

My  experience  in  Europe  was  wonderful. 

I left  here  April  10,  6 a.m.,  by  Greyhound 
bus  for  New  York,  boarded  the  Liberte  at 
1 :30  p.m.  and  set  sail  at  4 p.m.  with  a thick 


fog  excluding  the  view  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. The  crossing  was  a dull  and  rough  one 
but  I know  now  that  I am  a good  sailor! 
We  landed  in  LeHavre  April  16  at  5 p.m. 
and  went  by  private  bus  to  Paris,  landing  at 
11:30  p.m.  starved!  The  hotel  had  dinner 
ready  for  our  68  members  and  we  ate  and 
then  tumbled  into  bed.  Then  followed  ten 
fascinating  days  of  sightseeing  and  rehears- 
ing. It  is  amazing  what  68  determined  peo- 
ple can  see  and  do  sandwiched  in  between 
rehearsals — two  a day!  There  is  little,  if 
asked,  that  we  could  not  give  a report  about. 
Then  came  the  exciting  concert  in  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral  April  23.  It  was  the  first 
foreign  group  to  sing  there  and  to  an  audi- 
ence of  8000  and  more  standing  outside  of 
the  cathedral.  According  to  the  newspapers, 
the  crowds  came  to  hear  us  as  a grateful 
gesture  for  the  intention  in  back  of  our  en- 
deavor but  left  with  the  knowledge  that 
young  America  has  more  musical  talent  than 
they  had  anticipated.  We  next  performed  at 
the  Chapel  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles.  This 
was  another  wonderful  and  awe-inspiring  ex- 
perience. It  was  a liberal  education  to  gaze 
on  so  much  beauty  in  paintings,  tapestries, 
etc.  History  books  could  never  tell  of  the 
extravagant  ways  of  Louis  XIV.  The  grounds 
in  their  original  beauty  must  have  been  mag- 
nificent. Even  today,  in  their  poor  condition, 
they  stretch  the  imagination.  The  following 
morning.  April  28,  we  started  for  Dijon  then 
on  to  Strasbourg  where  we  were  received 
with  signal  honor  and  nothing  was  too  good 
for  us.  Mr.  Munch’s  brother  had  a choir  in 
Strasbourg.  He  paid  us  high  honor  in  at- 
tending and  in  complimenting  us.  The  peo- 
ple stomped  and  cried  out  “bravo.”  We  gave 
encores  and  had  to  bring  our  concert  to  a 
close  by  singing  The  Marseillaise.  Then  on 
we  went  to  Reims,  stopping  over  at  Nancy 
for  lunch.  The  countryside  from  Dijon  to 
Strasbourg  to  Reims  was  beautiful.  We  were 
fortunate  to  have  ideal  weather  all  along  the 
way.  At  Reims,  we  were  taken  through  the 
Champagne  cellars.  At  night  after  the  per- 
formance, we  were  given  a wonderful  recep- 
tion by  Princess  J.  de  Caraman-Chimay  at 
her  home.  The  following  morning,  we  went 
on  to  Lille,  where  we  gave  two  performances. 
Then  we  went  on  to  Amiens.  We  passed 
many  military  graveyards  and  saw  the  fa- 
mous Vimy  Ridge  Memorial  on  a distant 
mountainside.  Then  on  to  Rouen,  our  last 
concert  town.  There  we  saw  great  devasta- 
tion to  beautiful  Gothic  structures  that  you 
immediately  knew  could  never  be  replaced 
with  any  amount  of  money,  nor  lives  restored 
that  were  lost.  We  gave  our  last  concert  with 
great  enthusiasm  shown  by  our  audience  as 
always.  Then  came  the  blow!  The  French 
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Line  had  gone  on  strike!  Prof.  French,  our 
President,  went  to  Paris  the  following  morn- 
ing and  returned  the  same  night  with  the 
good  news  that  in  six  days  we  would  be  taken 
home  on  the  S.S.  United  States.  You  should 
have  heard  the  shout  of  joy!  Then  what  to 
do  with  the  six  days.  Many  took  short  tours 
to  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium  and 
England  and  some  stayed  around  Rouen  go- 
ing on  shorter  tours.  The  days  passed  quick- 
ly. We  were  taken  to  Le  Havre  once  more 
and  boarded  the  big  liner.  During  the  next 
four  days  aboard  ship,  we  relaxed  and  rem- 
inisced, so  much  beauty  in  so  short  a time — 
the  countryside,  the  Gothic  (French)  archi- 
tecture, the  art  works,  the  people,  the  towns 
and  cities!  We  had  lived,  eaten,  slept  and 
spoken  where  early  history  was  made  and 
had  seen  things  that  did  not  seem  possible  in 
craftsmanship.  France  is  truly  a wonderful 
place  and  its  people  are  truly  individualists. 
We  all  agreed  that  we  would  like  to  return 
some  day  and  tour  the  south  of  France.  So 
ends  my  story  and  what  a hobby  can  get  you 
into.  Let  me  hear  from  you. 

1925 

The  Alumnae  office  has  recently  heard 
from  Annette  Woodrow  Clark  who  is  living 
in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  She  has  had  several  seri- 
ous illnesses  in  the  last  few  years  and  hasn’t 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  active  nursing. 

1931 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
20  Mechanic  St. 

Milton  86,  Mass. 

Greetings  to  everybody.  1 hope  that  you 
and  your  families  have  had  a very  good  sum- 
mer. 

When  this  goes  to  press  1 shall  have  com- 
pleted giving  a weeks’  Institute  in  the  special 
field  of  Mental  Hygiene  at  the  University  of 
N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  I know 
there  are  M.G.H.  Alumnae  living  within  the 
vicinity  of  the  campus,  but  none  of  my  class- 
mates. The  following  class  members  attend- 
ed the  Homecoming. 

Margaret  Arey  of  Boston. 

Violet  Maclsaac  Dannenberg  came  up 
from  Milford,  Connecticut. 

Virginia  Gay  d’Elseaux  of  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Alice  Brown  Doherty,  also  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Margaret  Flatley  Foley  of  Gloucester. 

Miriam  Huggard,  of  Boston.  Miriam  re- 
cently took  part  in  a Workshop  in  Staff  Edu- 
cation at  Boston  University. 

Mary  Macdonald  of  Boston. 

Barbara  Holmes  Makin  is  now  residing  in 
Charlton,  Mass. 


Louise  Hull  Mills  of  Rockport,  Mass. 

Helen  Clark  Towner  of  Beamford.  Con- 
necticut. Helen  is  active  as  a Board  mem- 
ber of  the  Bramford,  V.N.A.  and  also  the 
Garden  Club. 

1 saw  Mae  Holly  Hazard  when  1 was  in 
Cleveland.  Mae  is  very  active  in  Commun- 
ity Functions,  serving  as  a Board  Member 
for  the  Nursing  Council  and  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic. 

1 would  greatly  appreciate  any  news.  Just 
a 2-cent  postcard  and  I shall  be  delighted  to 
send  it  to  our  classmates  through  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. 

Helen  C.  Latham  is  now  Educational  Su- 
pervisor, Indiana  State  Board  of  Nurses' 
Registration  and  Nursing  Education.  She  re- 
signed from  the  faculty  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  June  to  accept  this  position. 

1934 

Adele  Corkum  is  now  Assistant  Director 
of  Nurses,  Baker  Memorial  Hospital.  She 
has  been  on  a sabbatical  leave  for  four 
months  and  has  been  studying  at  Boston 
University. 

1935 

Lillian  Fletcher  Warley  has  moved  to  her 
new  home  in  South  Easton,  Mass.  She  and 
her  husband  are  enjoying  life  in  the  country. 
She  sent  her  regrets  at  missing  the  Home- 
coming but  moving  prevented  her  attending. 

1937 

Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski 
September  Section 
2 Moreland  Place 
Everett,  Mass. 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  is  now  in  Germany 
with  her  family.  Her  address  is  83  Bismark 
Strasse,  Koblenz,  Germany.  They  expect  to 
return  to  the  U.  S.  in  May,  1954. 

In  June,  a group  of  the  class  of  ’37  met 
at  the  home  of  Elva  Sawyer  Proctor.  Those 
present  were  Adrian  Fields  Williams  and 
daughter  Susan,  Florence  Breen  Larracey, 
her  son  Richard  and  daughter  Clare,  Eliza- 
beth Smith  Hollidge,  her  son  Ted,  and  daugh- 
ter Ann,  yours  truly  and  son  Billy,  also  El- 
va’s  daughter  Jane.  Elva  and  Gordon  are 
raising  tropical  fish.  They  have  countless 
numbers  of  them,  two  of  which  won  awards 
at  a show,  and  the  children  were  fascinated 
by  them.  Adrian’s  husband  presented  her 
with  an  English  Ford,  which  will  come  in 
very  handy  at  Lake  Baboosic  in  N.  H.  where 
she  spends  the  summer. 

Mabel  Crowe  Sias  and  her  family  vaca- 
tioned at  Fryeburg,  Maine. 

We  spent  part  of  our  vacation  at  West 
Yarmouth.  Cape  Cod. 
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Ann  Fulton  is  now  supervisor  of  public 
health  in  Woburn.  Previously  she  held  the 
same  position  in  Canton  for  thirteen  years. 
More  than  two  hundred  fifty  people  attended 
the  testimonial  given  her  as  a farewell  from 
that  town. 

1939 

Rosemary  McCann  Macisaacs  received  her 
M.A.  from  Harvard  in  June.  She  is  now- 
consultant  in  the  cancer  division  of  the  Mass. 
Dept,  of  Public  Health. 

1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean 
Secretary,  September  Section 
82  Lancaster  Terrace 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Eleven  of  us  attended  Homecoming.  They 
were  Eleanor  Belcher  Call,  Madelene  Brown, 
Grace  Kirmes  Bushee,  Irene  Tirelis  Reilly, 
Esther  Snyder  Stocklin,  Barbara  Shattuck 
Bianco,  Mary  Galbraith  Wahl,  Bertha  Cady 
Stevens,  Judy  Binns  Cady  and  yours  truly. 
Teddy  (Thelma)  Johnsen  ran  in  for  a tour 
on  Saturday  morning,  they  tell  me.  I didn’t 
see  her.  I talked  to  her  on  the  phone  though. 
Teddy  was  quite  busy  as  she  was  to  be  mar- 
ried on  June  19,  1953,  to  Herbert  Sturgis. 
They  are  living  at  21  Conway  Street,  Roslin- 
dale,  Massachusetts.  Thelma  is  teaching  first 
grade  in  the  Needham  Schools.  There  were- 
n’t too  many  of  us  at  the  dinner  Friday  night 
as  most  everyone  came  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Mary  Wahl  came  Saturday  in  the  a.m. 
and  left  around  5 p.m.  Judy  Binns  Cady 
and  Bertha  Cady  Stevens  came  up  on  Satur- 
day. Judy  spent  the  night  with  Eleanor  Pitt- 
man while  Bertha  stayed  with  relatives  in 
Quincy.  Madelene,  Judy,  Eleanor,  Esther. 
Grade,  Sunny  (Irene),  Phyllis  Prescott  Mac- 
Gregor ’39  and  myself  went  to  Pops  on  Sat- 
urday night.  We  all  had  a wonderful  time 
and  a most  exciting  ride  to  Eleanor  Call’s 
home  in  Randolph  afterwards.  Exciting  be- 
cause 1 had  seven  in  my  five-passenger  Hill- 
man-Minx  and  we  felt  all  the  bumps  from 
Boston  to  Randolph.  (Judy  wasn’t  with  us 
as  she  had  left  with  Eleanor  Pittman.)  It 
was  well  after  12  midnight  when  we  dropped 
Phil  Prescott  MacGregor  at  the  front  door 
of  the  M.G.H.  She  was  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  to  have  a room  for  the  night  in  the 
new  Nurses’  Home — Bartlett  Hall.  Phil  had 
that  “old  feeling”  suddenly  come  over  her 
as  she  realized  where  she  was  and  that  to 
get  to  her  room  she’d  probably  have  to  ask 
someone  to  let  her  in.  I wonder  if  she  was 
up  by  8:30  the  next  morning! 

Irene  Reilly  “discovered”  the  locks  on 
the  doors  at  Bartlett  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 


noon while  we  rested  in  Phil  Prescott  Mac- 
Gregor's room!  There  is  not  enough  room 
here  to  adequately  descri’oe  Bartlett  Hall. 
I can  only  say  that  if  you  should  ever  come 
within  a fifty-mile  radius  of  Boston  and 
haven’t  seen  it,  the  trip  will  be  well  worth 
your  while.  Its  modern  decor,  sunken  living- 
room,  glassed-in  recreation  room  on  the 
roof  complete  with  radio,  TV  and  piano, 
ping  pong  table,  etc.  and  balcony  off  of  the 
kitchen — dining — laundry  room  on  each  floor 
only  make  nursing  100%  more  interesting 
for  the  students  and  the  “old  grads”  hearts 
fill  with  envy.  There  was  a children’s  party 
and  tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  conclude 
the  activities.  It  was  nice  to  see  Bertha  Cady 
Stevens’  little  boy  and  girl  and  to  meet  her 
husband,  too.  Grace  K.  Bushee  brought  her 
two  boys  and  Eleanor  Belcher  Call  her  two 
girls.  Irene  Tirelis  Reilly  came,  too,  with 
little  Billy  and  Maureen. 

I’m  sorry  more  of  you  didn’t  come.  Mary 
Hickey  Murphy  almost  came,  but  it  was  too 
busy  a weekend  for  her.  She  wrote  that 
Virginia  Bell  Eckhardt  was  making  slow 
progress  from  polio.  Ginny  has  three  boys — 
Johnny  is  10  years  old,  Ricky  about  8 and 
Billy  about  7.  Mary  also  hoped  that  Vir- 
ginia Griswold  Guthrie  would  come  North 
to  the  Cape  this  summer. 

Irene  Tirelis  Reilly’s  father  died,  but  I 
do  not  know  when — since  Homecoming 
though.  Grace  K.  Bushee  and  her  family 
vacationed  at  Lake  Sunapee.  They  had  the 
Calls  as  house-guests  for  two  or  three  days 
and  all  had  a gay  time. 

I’ve  had  a busy  summer  thus  far  but  hope 
to  get  some  relaxing  in  the  last  two  weeks  of 
August.  Hope  you  all  had  a nice  summer 
and  write  when  you  get  a minute! 

1943 

Jessie  Brown  has  recently  been  transferred 
from  Texas  to  Germany  where  she’s  with  the 
27th  General  Hospital  working  in  the  neuro- 
psychiatric section.  She  recently  was  pro- 
moted to  Captain. 

1944 

Annette  Heinzle  (Mrs.  Adrien  Desmarais) 

92  Chapel  St.,  Holden,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Feb.,  1944 
Hello  All, 

Sorry  to  have  missed  the  homecoming,  I 
had  looked  forward  to  it,  but  it  came  at  the 
same  time  we  went  to  Annapolis  to  see  my 
brother-in-law  graduate  from  the  Academy. 
Two  days  after  our  return  the  tornado  struck 
our  town  and  others.  We  were  fortunate  in 
that  it  missed  us  by  a half  mile.  The  dev- 
astation is  unbelievable  unless  you  actually 
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see  il.  After  driving  me  up  to  the  local  hos- 
pital to  help,  my  husband  went  to  the  strick- 
en area  and  helped  pull  people  from  the 
wreckage  until  late  at  night.  The  hospital 
has  a capacity  of  35  beds,  and  in  a two-hour 
interval  admitted  about  90  patients.  Help 
and  supplies  poured  in  from  everywhere.  It 
was  wonderful  to  behold.  It  was  a night 
that  I’ll  never  forget. 

Since  taking  over  the  class  secretary’s  job 
I’ve  tried  to  get  in  contact  with  all  members 
of  the  class.  I’ve  written  to  each  of  you 
whose  addresses  I have  and  those  of  you 
who  answered  were  kind  enough  to  include 
some  that  were  blank  on  my  list.  Even  so, 
the  results  have  been  disappointing.  How 
about  a show  of  class  spirit  so  that  we  can 
make  this  address  list  complete.  It  will  fa- 
cilitate matters  when  it’s  time  to  contact  you 
all  about  a class  reunion  next  year. 

Barbara  Raimer  writes  from  Iowa.  She’s 
been  working  at  the  University  Hospitals  in 
Iowa  City  for  nearly  three  years  as  head 
nurse  on  a 44-bed  male  urological  ward  and 
enjoys  it  tremendously.  She  says,  “The  old 
men, — and  here  in  Iowa  people  do  live  a 
long,  long  time — are  wonderful.’’  The  chief 
of  staff  there  does  a great  deal  of  work  in 
the  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  prostrate 
with  radio-active  gold  therapy. 

Mary  Fagan  is  now  Mrs.  Richard  Good- 
hue  of  Sewall  Road,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hamp- 
shire. She  and  her  husband  have  been  liv- 
ing there  most  of  the  time  since  they  re- 
turned from  the  west  coast  in  1946.  They 
have  a daughter,  Janet,  eight  years  old,  and 
a son  Billy,  four,  who  started  life  as  a three- 
pound  premature  infant.  Mary  has  been  do- 
ing private  duty  at  the  Huggins  Hospital  in 
Wolfeboro. 

Congratulations  to  Natalie  McCrillis  (Mrs. 
William  Duprey,  North  Conway,  New  Hamp- 
shire.) Her  third  child,  Stephen  Michael, 
was  born  on  June  first.  She  also  has  a 
daughter  8,  and  a son  5.  She  writes,  “I 
married  that  man  from  Tufts  Medical  re- 
ferred to  in  our  year  book  and  spent  61 
years  in  training.  He  specialized  in  general 
surgery  and  is  a candidate  for  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  We  came  back  to 
our  home  town  a year  ago  last  December 
and  have  been  in  private  practice  since.” 

Doddy  McMorran  is  married  to  an  elec- 
trical contractor.  Her  married  name  is  Mrs. 
Edward  W.  Obeslo,  and  she  lives  at  1604  So. 
9th  Ave.  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  She 
has  three  girls  and  a boy  who  keep  her  busy 
enough  to  put  all  thoughts  of  nursing  far 
away  into  the  future.  They  are  planning  to 
come  back  east  this  winter  for  an  extended 
visit  at  which  time  Doddy  plans  to  catch  up 
on  old  acquaintances. 


Helen  Kneeland  has  been  a staff  nurse  at 
a V.A.  hospital  for  almost  7 years  and  likes 
it  very  much.  Her  address  is;  Nurses  Quar- 
ters, Wadsworth  V.A.  Hospital,  West  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Lucky  girl;  during  her 
vacation  in  August  she  and  another  nurse 
are  planning  to  go  to  Mexico  City.  Last 
year  she  took  a tour  of  the  Canyons,  includ- 
ing Zion,  Grand  Canyon  and  Bryce. 

Ruth  Pedley  (Mrs.  Dean  R.  Smith.  Box 
293,  Storrs,  Conn.)  and  her  family  were  up 
to  visit  us  for  a weekend  several  months 
ago.  In  June  Ruth  received  her  degree  in 
nursing  from  the  University  of  Conn.  She 
is  working  part  time  in  a local  hospital  at 
present,  but  her  heart  lies  in  doing  public 
health  work. 

I have  no  addresses  of  the  following:  Aino 
Berg,  Pearl  Foss,  Elaine  Gordon,  Jean  Gra- 
velle,  Nancy  Hardy,  Pat  Hart,  Carleen  Marr, 
and  Lorna  Thigpen.  If  anyone  knows  of 
their  whereabouts.  I’d  appreciate  hearing 
from  them. 

1945 

Mary  Scanlon  Scavotta 
1945  Sept.  Section 
320  Vermont  St. 

West  Roxbury  32,  Mass. 

As  I loll  lazily  here  under  the  Maine  pine 
trees,  our  Alma  Mater,  M.G.H.,  seems  far 
away  indeed.  However,  pleasant  thoughts 
are  recalled  effortlessly,  so  I shall  endeavor 
to  give  you  glimpses  of  our  class  at  Home- 
coming, which  was  held  in  June. 

Arrived  about  11:30  a.m.  on  a hot  Satur- 
day. Registered  in  a rather  deserted  Ro- 
tunda. Happily  noticed  several  names  listed 
under  class  of  ’45.  Added  my  own  and  won- 
dered how  to  track  down  these  gals.  Sud- 
denly surrounded  by  gay  voices,  smiling 
faces.  Problem  solved.  Greetings  exchanged 
with  Ethel  McMorran  Mann,  Maude  Gritz- 
macker  Dugan,  Betty  Fawcett  Maher,  Betty 
A.  Connors  Prizio,  Agatha  Stravinsky  Lane, 
Shirley  Sibley  Kleinhans.  Since  the  girls  were 
“dog-tired”  from  tours,  we  moved  en  masse 
to  Bartlett  Hall.  All  eager  to  see  new  nurses’ 
home.  Once  inside  door,  we  all  gaped  and 
gazed!  In  the  current  vernacular — “It's  the 
greatest!”  Ultra-modern  — streamlined,  yet 
restful.  Here  we  added  Edith  Dunnells  East- 
man to  our  number  and  settled  in  comfort- 
able fashion  before  modern  fireplace  for  a 
chat.  Snaps  of  offspring  exchanged.  Bits  of 
news  passed  around. 

Learned  that  Ethel  Shaw  has  been  work- 
ing about  two  years  as  an  Industrial  Nurse 
for  a Construction  Company  in  Casablanca, 
French  Morroco!  Also,  Ethel  had  been  seen 
by  a couple  of  the  girls  on  a popular  T.V. 
show — “Welcome  Traveler” — I believe. 
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Barbara  Barber  Kowal  had  second  son 
on  March  17,  appropriately  named  Kurt 
Patrick. 

Maude  G.  Dugan  and  Edith  D.  Eastman 
expect  to  be  vacationing  at  some  spot  this 
summer.  Shirley  S.  Kleinhans  and  hubby 
have  gone  nautical  with  purchase  of  their 
sailboat,  in  which  they  explore  the  waters 
about  Duxbury,  Mass.  Even  made  a trip 
to  Provincetown,  Mass,  which  was  quite  a 
venture  for  their  small  craft. 

Betty  A.  C.  Prizio  involved  in  the  task 
of  househunting  for  her  family  of  three  boys. 

Betty  F.  Maher,  now  settled  in  Lexfngton, 
VI ass.,  had  Maude  G.  Dugan  as  her  house 
guest  for  the  weekend.  Betty  contemplating 
job  of  school  nurse  in  her  adopted  town. 
-Maud  enjoying  her  first  vacation  from  three 
children.  She  said  Ray  volunteered  to  baby 
sit,  but  1 wonder. 

Ethel  McMorran  Mann  promising  to  bring 
children  to  party  next  day  if  some  one  else 
would  be  brave  too.  Like  1 said,  Esther,  the 
only  thing  that  would  keep  us  away  was  ill- 
ness and  that’s  exactly  what  happened. 
Whole  family  miserable  next  day  with  colds, 
earaches,  etc.  but  none  more  miserable  than 
I at  having  to  miss  the  “party.”  Do  hope  it 
was  successful  enough  for  them  to  attempt 
another  some  day. 

-As  we  proceeded  with  our  tour  of  Bartlett 
Hall,  we  met  Sonia  Wisotsky  Lingos  in  the 


rooftop  recreation  room.  Sonia  never  seems 
to  change — in  looks  or  vitality.  Soon  pro- 
ceeded to  dining  room  and  delicious  and  wel- 
come lunch,  after  which  we  parted  regret- 
fully and  went  our  various  ways  ’til  the  next 
reunion  should  reunite  us. 

Grace  Hebditch  was  attending  an  Indus- 
trial Nurses’  Conference  in  Conn,  that  same 
weekend  and  so  was  unable  to  be  with  us. 
She  was  planning  to  tour  Canada  by  auto 
with  her  parents  in  July. 

Carol  Barrows  Arnault  had  attended  hus- 
band Don’s  Harvard  reunion  the  previous 
weekend,  and  did  not  think  it  wise  to  make 
it  tw'o  weekends  in  a row  away  from  her 
family  responsibilities. 

Pat  Finn  Murphy  and  family  had  business 
or  pleasure  in  N.  H.  that  weekend,  as  did 
Ginny  Ross  Hartwell  and  family. 

In  the  last  issue,  many  names  and  ad- 
dresses were  printed  for  your  benefit.  How- 
ever, I think  Sandy  Scavotto  Cavrell’s  new 
address  was  omitted.  It  is  Elderberry  Rd.. 
Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  and  she  is  enjoying  her 
new  home  immensely. 

Fiom  New'  Britain,  Conn,  comes  word  that 
Nickie  (Beverly  Nichols)  Martinsen  had  her 
first  child,  a boy,  born  June  18,  1953 — Ste- 
phen Paul.  Congratulations  to  you,  Nickie. 
And  to  you  all — a happy  and  enjoyable 
summer.  And  may  we  hear  about  it  later? 
Please. 


tHa^apHc  Pt^ject 


New,  renewed,  and  gift  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  us  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  Eighty  well-known  magazines  may  be  or- 
dered through  this  project  and  the  association  receives  a substan- 
tial commission.  Consult  your  brochure  for  prices  or  write  the 
alumnae  office. 


hAake  out  checks  and  money  orders  to 

MGH  NURSES'  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 
Box  334  MGH 
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1947 


1946 

Jaaet  French  Gilson 
5747  Oxholm  Street 
Long  Beach  8,  Calif. 

Secretary,  July  section  1946 

Many  apologies  for  the  lack  of  news  in 
the  June  QUARTERLY  but  there  didn’t 
seem  to  be  any  news  to  report. 

However,  1 had  a nice  long  telephone  chat 
with  Jean  Swart  Robbie  the  other  day  and 
iound  Sylvia  Wistotsky  White  and  Laurie 
are  now  in  England  where  Laurie  has  a 
year's  fellowship, 

Janet  White  Averill  and  Jim  have  located 
in  Northampton,  Mass.  Here  Jim  is  practic- 
ing internal  medicine  and  cardiology.  They 
have  bought  a lovely  nine-room  home  at  249 
Cresent  St.  in  Northampton.  Best  of  luck 
to  you  both,  Jan. 

Jean  Finlay  Rogers  and  Don  are  also  per- 
manently established  in  Northampton  where 
Don  has  also  started  his  practice.  The  very 
best  of  everything  to  you  two,  also,  Jean. 

Word  also  reached  me  that  Dorothy 
“Creep”  Etting  was  married  in  June  to  a 
civilian  from  Syracuse.  Does  anyone  have 
any  of  the  particulars? 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Betty 
Jane  Cassidy  Evans  and  Bob  on  the  birth 
of  a daughter  on  May  2nd. 

We  have  a new  address  for  Connie  Miller 
Davis  who  is  in  Germany  with  her  husband. 
She  receives  all  her  mail  through  her  hus- 
band— A 2/c  Ross  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  Af  11-222- 
121  60th  Med  Gp.  A.P.O.  57,  c/o  Post- 
master, New  York. 

1 was  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Carolyn 
Furness  has  been  ill  and  in  the  hospital  at 
Sampson  AEB.  By  this  time,  we  hope  she 
is  well  once  again  and  has  returned  to  active 
duty. 

Before  1 sign  ofl'  for  this  time,  let  me  ask 
you  all  two  questions:  “Have  you  returned 
your  questionnaires?”  Still  missing  are  the 
addresses  of  Edith  Celley  Rogers,  Pauline 
Copeland  (?),  Marion  Davis  Soule,  Eliza- 
beth Hartford  (?),  Aleene  Hiller  (?),  Mary 
Kewer  Munroe,  Anna  Lawrence  (?),  Phyllis 
Robinson.  “Can  you  help?” 

The  Alumnae  office  has  just  learned  that 
Carolyn  Furness  was  promoted  in  April. 
She  is  now  a captain  in  the  Air  Force  Nurse 
Corps. 


Lean  liberty  is  better  than  fat 
slavery. 


February  Section 
Annia  Lowe  Giger,  Co-secretary 
169  East  Elm  Avenue 
Wollaston,  Massachusetts 
and 

Mary  Wallace  Anderson,  Co-secretary 
127  Thacher  Street 
Milton,  Massachusetts 

Lt.  Dolores  Soderston  writes  us  from  the 
Tokyo  Army  Hospital  of  her  spring  engage- 
ment to  Major  Paul  Dupuis  who  is  with  the 
45th  Division  in  Korea,  Our  best  wishes 
to  you  both,  Dolores.  Dolores  is  working  in 
the  operating  room.  Her  change  of  address 
is: 

Lt.  Dolores  Soderston  A.N.C. 

Tokyo  Army  Hospital 

A.P.O.  1052  C/'o  Postmaster 

San  Francisco,  California 

Our  co-secretary  Mary  Wallace  Anderson 
expects  to  spend  the  entire  summer  up  in 
Maine.  Her  husband  was  transferred  to 
Maine  for  the  summer  and  after  he  finds 
proper  housing,  the  rest  of  the  family  will 
join  him  there  for  what  promises  to  be  a 
delightful  summer.  Mary  and  Annia  at- 
tended the  Saturday  activities  of  the  M.G.H, 
Alumnae  Homecoming  on  June  6th.  We  were 
happy  to  meet  one  other  classmate  Yvonne 
Withers  who  came  up  from  Attleboro  for 
the  occasion.  We  regret  that  more  members 
of  our  class  were  unable  to  attend.  An  en- 
joyable highlight  of  the  day  was  the  de- 
licious luncheon  given  the  Alumnae  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Hospital.  In  this  short  hour 
we  became  reacquainted  with  other  school- 
mates as  well  as  enjoying  an  impromptu  talk 
by  Dr.  Dean  Clark. 

Minnie  Sherman  Glines  is  busy  with  her 
two  daughters  Evelyn  4 yrs.  and  Debra  Ellen 
1 yr.  The  Glines  hope  to  be  in  their  new 
home  in  Natick  by  late  summer.  In  her 
spare  time  Minnie  helps  her  husband  who 
is  a radio  announcer  over  WVOM  in  Brook- 
line with  his  fan  mail.  Minnie  has  had  her 
middle  name  Evelyn  legally  changed  to 
take  the  place  of  Minnie.  It  now  legally  is 
M.  Evelyn  Glines. 

Anna  Schultz  Chemel  (Mrs.  Anthony)  has 
changed  her  address  from  Taunton  to  102 
Edgewood  Avenue,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island. 
,'\t  time  of  w’riting  Anna  was  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  third  child. 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall  writes  that 
Betty  Anderson  is  engaged  but  no  further 
details  are  known.  Jean  has  been  busy  with 
Girl  Scout  activities  in  Falmouth. 

Pleasant  news  reached  us  from  Marjorie 
Wood  from  New  York  City.  Marjorie  w^as 
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quietly  married  in  the  early  Spring  and  is 
now  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Gionet.  Temporarily 
her  address  is  616  W.  137th  Street,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  Apt.  3D.  They  expect 
to  leave  for  Venezuela  around  December. 
Her  husband  is  with  International  General 
Electric. 

Congratulations  to  Michael  and  Barbara 
Watson  Parillo  on  the  birth  of  their  second 
son  Mark  Sven  on  June  29th  at  Richardson 
House.  Another  new  mother  is  Dorothy 
Drury  Johnson  (Mrs.  John)  of  5 Foundry 
Street,  Waltham.  Their  baby  boy  arrived 
last  March.  Double  congratulations  to  Bar- 
bara Fisher  Mayshark  and  her  husband  Cy. 
Twin  girls  were  born  to  them  on  May  5, 
1953  at  Bloomington,  Indiana.  Linda  and 
Laura  weighed  in  at  4 lb.  1 oz.  and  5 lb. 
5 oz.  respectively.  We  mothers  who.  with 
one  or  two  children,  feel  frustrated  when 
things  at  home  do  not  move  smoothly 
should  look  to  Barbara  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. We  understand  that  she  manages 
her  family  of  five  wonderful  daughters  plus 
one  husband  with  comparative  composure 
and  ease.  All  the  best  to  your  grand  family, 
Barbara. 

1947 

Rena  Scanlon  Bower 
Sept.  Section  1947 
29  Wilson  Park 
Brighton  33,  Mass. 

I’m  sorry  girls,  I have  no  excuse  for  miss- 
ing the  last  issue,  the  date  just  slipped  by 
before  I knew  it.  You’ll  never  guess  where 
this  is  being  written — no  other  than  the  sun- 
porch  at  B.L.I.  On  June  10  my  7-lb.  9-oz. 
daughter  arrived  and  all’s  well,  but  believe 
it  or  not  after  nine  months  of  waiting  I still 
haven’t  decided  on  a name.  June  Haywood 
beat  me  by  four  days.  On  June  6 she  had 
her  second  son  and  favors  David  for  a name, 
nothing  definite  though.  The  two  early  birds 
of  the  Spring  were,  Tres  Mahoney  Regan 
and  Phyl  Hussey  Stoecker.  Tres  has  a daugh- 
ter, Marguerite  Lee,  6 lbs.  4 oz.  born  on 
March  5;  mother  and  daughter  both  fine. 
Phyl  has  her  second  daughter,  Patricia  Ann 
born  on  April  1st  and  weighed  in  at  7 lbs. 
13  oz;  both  coming  along  just  fine.  I always 
like  to  get  the  births  written  up  first  because 
that’s  really  big  news,  at  least  to  us,  the 
mommies. 

I had  a baby  shower  for  Tres  in  February 
to  which  all  the  Bostonians  and  suburbanites 
of  our  class  came.  Peg  Harrington  Anderson 
was  visiting  here  in  the  east  from  California 
so  we  got  a chance  to  see  her  at  the  shower. 
Peg  has  a teaching  position  in  one  of  Cali- 


fornia’s veteran’s  hospitals  and,  if  Tm  not 
mistaken  it's  psychiatry  she  is  teaching  the 
student  nurses  there. 

In  April  Shirley  Bayliss  Donnelly  had  a 
bridal  shower  for  Mary  Gardner  so  we  all 
had  another  night  out  with  the  girls.  Mary 
was  married  on  Saturday  morning  April  11. 
at  a church  ceremony  in  Ayer,  Mass,  to 
Walter  Simcock  of  Watertown,  Mass.  The 
happy  couple  are  now  living  in  Auburndale, 
Mass.  Mary  is  continuing  to  work  at  Baker, 
teaching  aides. 

Margie  Maher  is  out  of  the  Navy  and 
living  at  home.  Margie  has  taken  a position 
in  the  Baker  nursing  office  until  Aug.  22, 
when  she  is  being  married.  Margie  looks 
just  the  same  with  exception  of  a real  south- 
ern tan,  but  no  drawl. 

We’ve  had  two  nice  chatty  letters,  one 
from  Judy  Bright  Colby  (Mrs.  R.  E.).  21 
Marvin  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt.  Her  husband. 
Ray,  is  established  there  as  part  owner  of 
an  office  machines  business  and  they’ve  re- 
cently bought  their  own  home.  Judy’s  three 
youngsters,  Ann  3i,  Robin  li,  and  son 
James  9 months  keep  her  on  the  go.  Ray 
and  Judy  have  a magic  act  that  they  do  at 
shows  nearby.  Magic  being  Ray’s  big  hobby. 
As  Judy  says  “I  had  no  idea  I was  prom- 
ising to  love,  honor  and  float  in  the  air. 
To  say  nothing  of  having  to  take  a card, 
any  card  when  I'm  washing  dishes  or  some- 
thing.” Judy  would  love  to  see  some  M.  G. 
H.’ers  so  you  gals  vacationing  in  her  vicin- 
ity be  sure  to  look  her  up. 

Judy  also  sent  new's  of  Rose  Beaulieu. 
Rose  is  working  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  in  New  York  City.  Her  ad- 
dress is  210  E.  64th  St.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 

Helen  Asiala,  1244  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  was  our  second  correspondent  with 
a nice  newsy  note.  Helen  is  doing  public 
health  nursing  on  the  staff  of  the  V.N.A.  in 
Brooklyn  and  finds  it  very  interesting  and 
challenging.  Helen  says:  “My  particular 

health  area  has  particularly  poor  housing, 
low  incomes,  and  all  the  problems  that  go 
hand  in  hand  under  such  conditions — lots 
of  illegitimate  and  premature  babies  and 
high  infant  death  rate.  You  just  never  can 
foresee  the  problems  you'll  meet  when  you 
knock  on  the  door  for  the  first  visit!  I've 
grown  to  be  quite  enthusiastic  over  N.Y.C. 
with  all  its  goings-on  and  have  been  taking 
classes  in  watercolor  painting  by  way  of  a 
hobby;  and  of  course  everyone  in  Brooklyn 
is  a Dodger  fan,  or  else!” 

Peg  Bishop  is  working  in  anaesthesia  in 
the  Baker  O.R.  Elaine  Cannell  will  be  send- 
ing out  those  little  announcements  next 
September. 
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1948 

Hazen  Schuerer  Jezierny 
178  Terrace  Ave. 

Riverside,  Rhode  Island 
Secretary,  July  Section  1948 

On  June  4th  we  held  our  reunion  at  the 
Bellevue  Hotel  in  Boston,  thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Catherine  Connery  Simpson,  Mary 
Gainey  Gillespie  and  Sheila  Casey  Marble. 
Fifteen  of  our  class  were  there  and  we  all 
had  a grand  time  catching  up  on  the  news 
and  laughing  over  long  forgotten  situations 
of  our  student  days. 

Those  present  were;  Mary  Salmi  Kor- 
penin  (Mrs.  Edward),  108B  Plympton  St., 
Middleboro,  Mass.  Mary’s  husband  is  work- 
ing in  the  cranberry  industry  and  they  have 
two  daughters,  Cheryl  4 and  Brenda  2F. 
Mary  worked  at  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary for  a short  time  before  her  marriage. 

Mildred  Saudie  Tellier  (Mrs.  Robert) 
lives  at  101  Cote  Ave.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Her  husband  is  a salesman  for  a home 
products  company.  They  have  a daughter, 
Janine  2,  a son  Kenneth  1,  and  are  expect- 
ing another  this  winter.  Milly  works  occa- 
sionally at  the  Woonsocket  Hospital. 

Mary  McQueston  Patterson  (Mrs.  Otis) 
of  643  Main  Street,  Agawam,  Mass,  expects 
to  be  moving  into  her  new  home  in  Con- 
necticut soon.  They  have  two  sons,  Todd 
aged  three  and  Joel  who  is  a year  old. 

Pauline  Nelson  O’Brien  (I’m  sorry  but 
I don’t  have  her  husband’s  first  name)  is 
living  at  85  Leach  Street,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Her  husband  is  a terminal  manager.  They 
have  a son  David  2 and  are  expecting  a 
brother  or  sister  for  him  in  January. 

Jean  Williams  was  at  M.G.H.  for  a year 
after  her  graduation,  then  went  to  Simmons. 
Since  then  she  worked  in  New  York  City, 
four  months,  Seattle,  Washington  for  H 
years  and  then  at  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
- Academy,  in  New  London,  Conn,  for  ten 
months.  She  recently  resigned  this  position 
and  by  now  has  begun  working  with  a 
Conn.  V.N.A.  Will  you  please  send  me  your 
new  address,  Jean? 

Roymayne  Layaou  worked  at  M.G.H.  in 
Pediatrics  until  last  August.  At  present,  Ron- 
nie is  at  Children’s  Hospital  as  clinical  in- 
structor for  the  new  college  program.  Her 
address;  24  Daniels  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Norma  McEdward  Dodge  (Mrs.  Charles), 
47  Beacon  St.,  Dedham,  Mass,  has  two  chil- 
dren, Nancy  who  will  be  3 in  September  and 
Charles  who  was  a year  old  in  July.  Her 
husband  is  connected  with  the  Hotel  RR 
News,  Boston  Post  and  Globe. 


Phyllis  Leshane  Anderson  (Mrs.  Walter) 
is  living  at  48i  Pleasant  St.,  Ayer,  Mass. 
Andy  teaches  History  and  Problems  of 
American  Democracy  in  the  high  school 
there.  He  also  has  charge  of  the  sports. 
They  have  two  children,  a boy  2F  and  a 
girl  H.  For  some  reason  I neglected  to  get 
their  names.  Phyl  started  a round  robin 
letter  some  time  ago  and  perhaps  some  of 
you  have  already  received  it. 

Mary  Gainey  Gillespie  (Mrs.  Luke)  is 
now  living  at  44  Sumner  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass.  Mary’s  husband  is  an  obstetrician. 
They  now  have  three  boys,  Luke,  Jr.  4, 
Jeff  3,  and  the  new  baby  who  was  born  in 
April.  Sorry,  I can’t  remember  his  name. 

Bette  Wardwell  Simpson  (Mrs.  Robert) 
is  living  at  183  Crestwood  Blvd.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Bob  is  a captain  in  the  Air  Force 
and  is  teaching  an  ROTC  unit  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  They  have  two  sons; 
Rickie  4 and  Bruce  2.  Bette  has  moved 
around  quite  a bit,  Alabama,  Oklahoma, 
and  Montana  for  short  periods.  They  have 
been  in  Rochester  for  two  years,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  there  another  two  years. 

Katie  Connery  Simpson  (Mrs.  S.  J.),  33 
High  St.,  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.  Jim  works 
for  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  in  the 
Research  Dept.  They  have  a son,  Johnny, 
born  last  October.  Katie  worked  at  Beverly 
Hospital  before  her  marriage  and  also  as 
an  office  nurse  for  a while. 

Helen  Wanionek  is  a night  supervisor  at 
the  Baker  Memorial.  She  worked  as  a staff 
nurse,  AN,  HN,  and  has  been  a night  su- 
pervisor for  three  years.  In  the  fall  Helen 
plans  to  go  back  on  days  and  attend  college 
too.  Her  address  is  36  School  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Sheila  Casey  Marbel  (Mrs.  Robert)  is  liv- 
ing at  131  Highland  Ave.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Bob  sells  textbooks  to  schools.  They  have 
one  son  Dennis  aged  4. 

Barbara  Eckersall  Brown  (Mrs.  Paul)  is 
at  present  living  at  29  Evergreen  St.,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass.  Ecky  spent  some  time  in 
Japan  while  her  husband  was  stationed 
there.  She  was  working  at  a Veterans  Hos- 
pital, but  by  now  has  resigned  as  they  are 
expecting  their  first  child  in  October.  Paul 
is  a resident  at  Children’s  Hospital. 

Those  of  us  who  have  children  naturally 
brought  their  pictures  with  us  and  passed 
them  around.  Can  you  imagine  what  a 
turmoil  there  would  be  if  they  all  got  to- 
gether? 

Joyce  Mackey  Butts  (Mrs.  George),  8 
Greenville  Ave.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  has  a 
daughter  Linda  3,  and  a son  Mark  who  was 
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2 in  August.  Joyce  works  two  nights  a week 
in  the  case  room  at  the  Woonsocket  Hos- 
pital. Millie  Saudie  Tellier  and  Joyce  were 
living  in  the  same  house  until  Joyce  moved 
recently.  They  still  see  each  other  often. 

Frances  Dillard  has  been  at  Western  Re- 
serve in  Ohio  but  is  back  East  now.  Her  let- 
ter said  she  was  planning  to  be  married  on 
August  22.  Let  me  know  of  your  new  ad- 
dress please.  You  all  may  not  know  that 
F'rannie  received  the  John  Hay  Whitney 
scholarship  a while  ago.  She  sent  along  a 
snapshot  and  looked  fine. 

A letter  from  Anita  Gosselin  Egan  (Mrs. 
Robert)  c/o  P.O.  Box  426,  Sharon,  Mass, 
informed  us  that  she  has  three  children;  a 
girl  who  was  3 in  August,  a boy  l i and  a 
boy  who  is  about  6 months  old  now.  Anita 
works  five  nights  a week  at  the  Norwood 
Hospital  and  must  be  busy  every  moment  at 
home  too! 

There  was  also  a letter  from  Connie  Ward 
McLeod  (Mrs.  James  P.)  She  worked  in 
Panama  from  October  1948  until  August 
1950  in  a hospital  owned  by  the  United  Fruit 
C'o.  While  there  Connie  became  a practicing 
midwife.  She  was  married  in  September 
1950.  A daughter  Carol  was  born  August 
12,  1951  in  Panama.  They  returned  to  the 
States  in  January  1952  and  are  living  at  the 
Buckfield  Plantation,  Yemassee,  S.  C.  They 
also  have  a son  Ward,  born  December  23, 
1952.  Connie’s  husband  is  a cattleman  on 
the  1 (),()()()  acre  plantation. 

Another  letter  was  from  Jean  Stockwell 
Patch  (Mrs.  Howard)  explaining  that  she 
was  unable  to  attend  because  she  was  ex- 
pecting twins!  Since  then  I received  an  an- 
nouncement from  her.  She  had  twin  daugh- 
ters Rebecca  Jean,  who  weighed  5 lbs.  2 oz. 
and  Sharon  Lee  who  weighed  5 lbs.  2i  oz. 
They  were  born  7 minutes  apart.  Jean  has 
another  daughter  Susan  who  was  2 in  May. 


Eunice  Cooley  Demming  (Mrs.  Charles) 
was  unable  to  attend  as  she  was  moving  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Does  anyone  know  her  new 
address? 

Speaking  of  new  addresses — here's  one  for 
Marcia  Wade  Priscu  (Mrs.  Nick),  1302  Gar- 
den St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Marcia  was  married 
April  5,  1952  in  Key  West,  Florida  where 
she  was  stationed  in  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 
Shortly  after  her  marriage  she  was  discharged 
and  until  this  past  Spring  worked  in  the 
Accident  Room  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital 
in  New  York  City.  They  are  expecting  their 
first  child  in  October.  Marcia’s  husband  is 
an  engineer  in  the  Merchant  Marine. 

As  for  me — 1 have  two  children,  Susan  4 
and  Steven  who  was  a year  old  in  May. 
George  received  his  degree  last  year  and  is 
working  for  an  architectural  firm  in  Provi- 
dence. I worked  for  two  years  while  he  was 
in  school  and  am  now  happy  to  stay  at  home 
except  for  an  occasional  return  for  the  fam- 
ily. Recently  1 specialled  George’s  Father 
at  the  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in  Bridgeport. 
Conn,  after  a laminectomy  and  spinal  fusion. 
All  my  experience  on  Baker  5 sure  came  in 
handy.  George’s  cousin  Virginia  Topolski. 
MGH  Feb.  1947,  is  an  instructor  of  the 
sciences  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital!  Her  of- 
fice was  on  the  same  floor  and  between  times 
we  talked  about  everything  imaginable  con- 
cerning M.G.H. 

1 have  an  almost  complete  list  of  address- 
es, only  Claire  Sturtevant  Manning’s  and 
Marjorie  Webb’s  are  missing.  If  any  of  you 
know  them  would  you  please  send  them 
along  to  me?  Any  news  you  might  have 
would  also  be  welcomed.  Our  missing  sec- 
retary was  never  found  so  1 have  taken  over 
the  job.  Believe  me  I’ll  need  your  help  to 
do  it.  So  long  till  next  time,  1 hope  by  then 
to  have  news  of  some  of  the  other  girls. 


(Bjwwk,  amt  9njc^. 

911  BOYLSTON  STREET  COpley  7-1511 

BOSTON  15,  MASS. 

Medical,  Nursing  and  Dental  Books  of  All  Publishers 
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1949 

Lt.  Kathleen  Weare  Porter 
424  Smith  Drive 
Killeen,  Texas 

I want  to  thank  you  all  for  the  fine,  speedy 
replies  to  my  cards.  There  is  quite  a bit  of 
news,  some  old,  some  new,  so  I’ll  go  right 
on  with  it. 

■Sylvia  (Anderson)  Bridges  (Mrs.  Gordon) 
has  one  daughter,  Deborah,  and  is  still  living 
at  1629  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Brown  is  at  home  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  is  doing  private  duty.  She 
hopes  to  go  to  Chicago  some  time  this  fall. 

I was  very  glad  to  hear  from  Nan  because 
1 hadn’t  heard  one  little  bit  of  news  about 
her  since  before  I went  into  the  army.  Her 
address  is  28  Arnold  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Peg  (Connors)  Bernier  (Mrs.  Girard)  is 
still  an  industrial  nurse  at  Heywood-Wake- 
fieid  Co.  and  is  active  in  the  Worcester 
County  Alumnae. 

Nancy  (DiMattia)  Sannella  (Mrs.  Mi- 
chael) is  busy  decorating  her  six  and  one- 
half  room  house  with  emphasis  on  the 
nursery  which  will  be  occupied  in  the  fall. 

Shirl  (Gordon)  Keller  (Mrs.  Richard)  and 
Dick  are  buying  a bungalow  in  Wilmington. 
Between  the  boys,  Doug  and  Ricky,  garden- 
ing and  cleaning,  Shirl  sounds  quite  busy. 

Betty  Grant  became  the  bride  of  Lt.  Fred- 
erick Bridges  the  fourth  of  June  at  Madigan 
Army  Hospital  Chapel.  Betty  said  that  she 
was  going  to  resign  her  regular  army  com- 
mission and  become  a “plain  housewife’’  as 
soon  as  possible.  Fred  has  three  years  more 
to  serve  in  the  army  and  they  hope  to  go 
to  Europe  in  the  fall. 

Phyl  (Hayden)  McClain  (Mrs.  D.  B.) 
wrote  a nice,  long  letter  about  her  travels 
since  the  last  time  I saw  her.  She  is  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  where  her  Don  is  studying 
electrical  engineering.  A baby  is  expected 
1 1 July.  Present  address;  48-A  Fenway  So., 
Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Sel  (Herrmann)  Prekup  (Mrs.  J.)  had 
another  daughter,  Karen  Sue,  May  30.  She 
and  Joe  are  living  in  one  of  the  cottages 
at  McLean  (lucky!) 

Podee  (Jacobs)  Hopkins  (Mrs.  S.  W.)  is 
busy  in  Haverhill  with  her  two  daughters, 
Hillary  and  Heidi.  She  and  Stew  are  ex- 
pecting a third  “daughter’’  in  October. 

Kaye  (Kennedy)  Kelly  (Mrs.  Robert)  re- 
turned to  the  states  in  December;  stayed  in 
Wollaston  for  a while  because  of  illness  in 
the  family;  and  by  now  should  be  at  Kirt- 

’■'d  Air  Force  Base  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  Bob’s  new  assignment. 

Mary  (Morris)  Gregory  (Mrs.  Warren) 


is  still  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  She  did  private 
duty  for  a while  then  decided  to  stay  home 
and  await  the  arrival  of  their  first — sometime 
in  June. 

Barb  (Richardson)  McCann  (Mrs.  S.  M.) 
is  home  again,  as  you  all  know,  keeping  the 
little  ones  happy.  Its  nice  to  hear  from 
Barb  the  letters  are  always  so  interesting. 

Barb  (Roser)  Manoni  (Mrs.  Lawrence) 
is  busy  with  little  Lee,  the  home  and  garden. 
Also  has  plans  for  a new  addition  in  Aug. 
Barb  is  still  playing  bridge  and  is  chairman 
of  the  Women’s  Organization  in  Wethers- 
field. 

Clara  (Skowyra)  Sellon  (Mrs.  Charles) 
has  a sixteen-month  old  boy,  Roderick,  and 
is  expecting  again  in  August.  Clara  has  been 
working  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  so 
probably  some  of  you  have  seen  her.  Address 
6 Upland  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

1 was  married  at  home  the  eleventh  of 
April.  I had  planned  to  see  some  of  my  old 
classmates  but  couldn’t  get  enough  leave 
time  to  cover  the  waiting  period,  last  min- 
ute preparations,  and  the  honeymoon.  Gene 
and  1 saw  most  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  on  our  trip,  then  came  back  to 
Texas  to  finish  out  my  three  years  in  the 
army,  1 wrote  the  national  anethesia  exam- 
ination in  May  and  just  got  word  that  I’d 
managed  to  pass.  I should  be  out  of  the 
army  the  latter  part  of  August — then  Gene 
and  1 will  be  able  to  go  back  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  start  on  our  own  plans.  I have  no 
idea  what  my  address  will  be  so  will  send 
out  more  cards  later. 

When  Bea  Comstock  lights  in  one  spot 
long  enough,  1 will  have  some  news  about 
her  for  you. 

Just  received  a letter  from  Lois  (Froth- 
ingham)  Feeney  who  is  in  Coeur  D’Alene. 
Idaho.  Lonnie  is  still  traveling  with  the 
telephone  company — they  expect  to  be  there 
until  the  middle  of  August,  after  that  they 
aren't  sure.  Lois  says  that  Idaho  is  much 
like  Maine  so  she  doesn’t  get  too  homesick. 
Bureau  of  Missing  49’ers; 

Jean  Chiron 
Jo  Cislo 
Dot  Curtis 
Catherine  Hrycay 
Dot  Iwanicki 
Emily  Swierad 
Jane  Woodbury 

If  any  one  knows  of  their  whereabouts, 
please  notify  me  before  the  next  news  is 
due  in  Sept. 


It's  what  you  do  today  that  means  some- 
thinti,  not  what  you  intend  to  do  some  day. 
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1951 

Barbara  Whitlock  Sutherland 
September  1951 
22  Grozier  Road 
Cambridge  38,  Mass.,  K1  7-2541 

Somehow  1 don’t  seem  to  have  very  much 
news  this  time  as  I am  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  summer  and  was  unable  to 
get  details  on  various  events  before  we  left. 
David  and  I have  jobs  at  a small  boys  camp 
on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  near  Wolfeboro. 
Dave  is  riflery  and  sailing  counselor,  and  I 
am,  of  course,  the  nurse.  Hunt  is  here  and 
loves  it.  It  seems  to  be  a very  pleasant  way 
to  spend  the  summer.  Betty  Hale  Dunbar 
is  at  a camp  just  up  the  lake  from  us.  Char- 
lie is  waterfront  director,  and  she’s  also  the 
nurse. 

John  and  Ruth  White  (Ruth  Baker)  now 
have  a baby  boy  named  John,  Jr.  born  April 
20th.  John  was  still  in  Korea  the  last  I 
heard. 

Marion  Decker  and  Mary  Sargent  are 
back  in  Boston  and  living  at  123  Park  Drive. 
They  are  working  at  the  Lahey  Clinic. 

Shirley  Duncan  Boggs  is  being  married 
the  25th  of  July  to  Major  Paul  Driscoll.  He 
is  stationed  out  at  Chanute  where  she  has 
been  for  quite  awhile.  We  all  send  you  our 
best  wishes,  Shirley. 

I received  a nice  note  from  Pat  Mac- 
Innis  saying  that  she’d  enjoy  hearing  from 
some  other  members  of  the  class.  Her  ad- 
dress is: 

Ens.  Patricia  M.  Macinnis  (NC)  USNR 

U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Naval  Base 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Pat  said  that  she  would  particularly  like  to 
hear  from  others  in  the  Navy. 

Vi  Persechino  has  recently  returned  from 
a two-week  cruise  to  Bermuda.  I envy  her 
myself,  particularly  after  talking  with  J.  B. 
Stocks.  J.  B.  is  back  at  MGH  working  with 
the  Simmons  probies  as  she  did  last  sum- 
mer. 1 did  not  see  her  but  she  sounded 
great. 

Kay  Pinckney  was  married  on  May  9th 
to  Ronald  Brooks,  George  Brook’s  younger 
brother.  They  are  now  living  over  in  Indian 
Town  Gap  where  Ronnie  is  stationed  with 
the  Army. 

That  is  all  until  fall  so  lets  hear  more 
news  by  then. 

1952 

Beverly  J.  Thoren 
4 No.  Grove  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  response  to  my  S.O.S.  was  gratifying, 
and  the  news  most  welcome.  As  you  will  see, 

I am  missing  a good  many — and  I solicit 


your  help  in  locating  names  and  addressses 
for  Joan  Kelly,  Lorraine  Baker,  Estelle  Dou- 
cette, and  Sally  Staudinger. 

The  first  news  came  from  Inge  (Mrs.  Fred 
Richardson,  Box  67,  Orford,  New  Hamp- 
shire) who  reports  an  OBS.  problem  due 
mid  to  late  October,  with  a hint  that  “it” 
may  be  “they”!  Meanwhile  she  is  working 
for  the  Lyme  Medical  Associates,  doing 
BMR’s,  laboratory  and  office  work,  all  of 
which  she  finds  interesting  and  fun. 

Edie  Beauchamp  is  working  at  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago  for  the  summer, 
and  reports  Boston  and  MGH  will  look 
mighty  good  in  the  fall,  when  it’s  back  to 
the  books  again. 

“Billie”  (Mrs.  Fred  Oczkowski,  9 Merri- 
mac  Terr.,  Dracut,  Mass.)  was  next  with 
news  about  Linda  Ann,  born  in  April.  Fred 
has  been  discharged,  and  considering  a po- 
sition with  the  State  Police.  “Billie”  does 
some  private  duty  from  time  to  time. 

Barbara  Lumbra  (Mrs.  Vincent  Piraino, 
12  B St.,  Belmont,  Mass.)  is  the  proud 
mother  of  Elaine,  born  June  9th,  4 lbs.  2 
ozs.,  doing  veiy  nicely.  She  mentioned  that 
Pat  Rourke  (Homberg)  has  Nancy  Jean, 
born  Jan.  1st,  and  is  their  pride  and  joy 
(397  Ferry  St.,  Malden,  Mass.) 

Carlyn  took  time  out  from  her  busy  wed- 
ding plans  for  August  1st,  to  write  a won- 
derful newsy  letter.  What  are  your  resources? 
Can  I tap  them?  She  will  become  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Spooner  on  THAT  day,  and  they  ex- 
pect to  be  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  as  Dick 
has  another  year  of  school  at  Indiana  Tech. 
“Cheesy”  Gaber  (and  Dave)  own  Jonathan 
born  in  June,  tipping  the  scales  at  8 lbs.  4 
ozs.  They  are  back  in  Boston  on  Mt.  Ver- 
non St.,  until  the  fall  when  they  will  be  going 
back  to  California,  as  Dave  will  be  working 
for  his  degree  in  Business  Administration. 

Still  from  Carlyn,  Phyl  Lydon’s  prosperous 
Air  Force  career  has  enabled  her  to  buy  a 
car,  take  up  golf  and  evidently  is  leading  a 
gay  life  at  the  3700  Medical  Group,  Lack- 
land  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
(Haven't  heard  from  or  about  the  other  girls 
in  the  service!) 

Mary  Santulli  seems  to  be  a lady  of  lei- 
sure at  home,  after  a trip  to  Florida  with 
Carlyn. 

Dawn  Ames  (Mrs.  Darwin  Pinkham,  22 
Broad  St.,  Weymouth,  Mass.)  is  doing  pri- 
vate duty  at  the  So.  Shore  Hospital,  along 
with  keeping  her  apartment. 

“Mac”  (Mrs.  Larry  Rose,  21  East  Street, 
Stoneham,  Mass.)  is  another  office  nurse — 
working  for  a Wakefield  doctor,  office  work, 
BMR’s,  EKG’s,  learning  much  and  being 
kept  busy,  with  her  apartment  too.  Larry  is 
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out  in  the  Mediterranean  again,  and  is  ex- 
pected back  in  October  for  awhile. 

Pat  Coburn  (Mrs.  Fred  Price,  as  of  April, 
Box  244,  Bradford,  Vt.)  writes  that  she  has 
been  doing  some  private  duty  and  keeping 
house,  going  fishing — sounds  like  “the”  life!! 

Flo  Bell  (Mrs.  Robert  Dillon,  49  Sterling 
St.,  Malden,  Mass.)  is  relief  head  nurse  on 
Baker  7,  while  Bob  works  the  “relief”  shift 
at  G.E. 

A note  from  Marie  LeBlanc  (Mrs.  A. 
Krinsky,  Box  57,  Worcester,  Mass.)  saying 
they  have  just  come  back  from  Los  Angeles. 
A1  has  a psych  residency  at  Worcester  State. 

“Billingsley”  (Mrs.  Stanley  Woodacre)  is 
proud  that  Nancy  came  to  live  with  them 
on  Alice’s  birthday,  April  28.  I was  down 
to  see  the  happy  family  at  108  Peckham 
St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  recently. 

Joyce  (Mrs.  R.  Corvello,  52  Cedar  Drive, 
Havelock,  North  Carolina),  is  working  at 
housewifely  chores.  Red  Cross  volunteer, 
church  vocalist,  etc.,  and  thinking  of  going 
back  to  school  this  fall,  as  Rick  may  be 
going  overseas. 

Alice  Bousquet  (Mrs.  Mitchell  Duda)  is 
kept  busy  with  Kenneth  Mitchell,  born 
March  22nd. 

Jane  Eckersall  is  busy  making  plans  for 
wedding  bells  to  ring  on  August  29th  when 
she  will  become  Mrs.  Tom  Markey.  Janie 
is  working  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Cathy  Harrington  is  hearing  the  same  kind 
of  bells — her  wedding  date  is  set  for  Septem- 
ber 6th.  At  the  same  time  she  is  kept  busy 
as  asst,  head  nurse  on  White  6. 

Joey  (Mrs.  Allen  Held)  has  Linda  Joan, 
born  in  April.  They  are  at  a trailer  camp 
at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina. 

Beverly  Hanson  became  Mrs.  Norman 
Carson  in  early  June,  and  they  are  out  in 
Chicago,  where  Norman  has  a pastorate. 

Helen  (Mrs.  Wm.  Batten,  465  Putnam 
Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.),  is  kept  busy  as 
floating  head  nurse  in  the  O.  P.  D.  for  sum- 
mer vacations.  She  likes  it  quite  well,  and 
it  fits  in  with  her  housewife  duties. 

Dot  “Moany”  is  camp  nursing  for  the 
summer  in  Gloucester.  She  finally  had  her 
fill  of  Burnham  4 night  duty,  and  will  be 
back  as  clinical  teaching  interne  in  the  fall. 

Roselle  (Mrs.  Raheim  Mojallali)  is  living 
in  Maine,  I hear.  Her  son  must  be  quite  a 
boy  by  now. 

Lee  Campbell  became  Mrs.  Jerry  Mans- 
back  not  long  ago  in  Chicago.  She  and 


If  you  have  a had  habit  that  is  throttling 
you,  take  hold  now.  You  must  conquer  it 
some  time,  so  why  not  start  now. 


Pam  are  working  in  Pediatrics  at  Billings 
Hospital,  while  going  to  Chicago  University. 
(For  a Mrs.  Degree????) 

Robbie,  Clyde  and  Sandy  are  living  in 
Fall  River,  where  Clyde  has  a new  job.  (Mrs. 
Clyde  Sallows). 

Yours  truly,  well.  I’m  doing  head  nursing 
on  Baker  10,  after  a year  as  Clinical  teach- 
ing interne  on  Baker  4,  which  I enjoyed  very 
much.  It  sure  offered  a wealth  of  experience. 
And  I enjoy  my  new  job  very  much,  all  of 
it!! 

We’re  off  to  a good  beginning,  now  don’t 
let  me  down.  I’d  love  to  write  you  all  per- 
sonally and  thank  you  for  your  enthusiastic 
response,  but  that  seems  an  impossibility  just 
now.  So,  you  keep  the  tidbits  of  info  com- 
ing my  way,  and  I’ll  send  it  all  out  to  you. 

Kay  (Smith)  and  Ralph  Parry  of  Green- 
field, Mass,  announce  the  arrival  on  June  2 
of  their  daughter,  Charlotte. 

Ann  Marie  Sullivan  has  been  awarded  the 
Earle  C.  Willoughby  Scholarship  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Health  Association.  She  will  study 
Public  Health  Nursing  at  Boston  College. 
At  present  she  is  working  in  the  V.N.A.  of 
Boston. 

Virginia  Day  has  been  assigned  to  flight 
duty  as  an  American  Airlines  stewardess  af- 
ter winning  her  wings  at  the  company’s  train- 
ing center  in  Chicago.  She  is  based  at  La- 
Guardia  Airport,  New  York. 


In  ilrmnriam 

Etta  Mansfield  Adams,  widow  of  Albert 
Moseley  Stevens,  passed  away  suddenly  at 
her  home,  1 1 Wollaston  Ave.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1951.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Hartwells  Chapel, 
Thursday,  December  20,  1951  at  2 p.m.  In- 
ternment in  Mt.  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Stevens  was  born  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  July  7,  1871.  Graduating  from  the 
Newburyport  High  School,  she  entered  the 
Training  School  of  Nurses  at  the  M.G.H., 
graduating  on  January  12,  1898.  Did  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  for  two  months.  On  April 
3,  1898  she  married  Albert  Moseley  Stevens 
and  lived  in  Portland,  Maine  where  Mr. 
Stevens  was  head  of  the  Associated  Press  for 
several  years;  later  he  was  transferred  to 
Boston.  Mrs.  Stevens  had  lived  in  Arlington 
Heights  for  forty-four  years. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 


Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 

Date 

I wish  to  join  the  Alumnae  Association. 


Married  name  

Maiden  name  

Please  print  and  give  zone  number 
Present  mailing  address  


Class 


Permanent  Address 


Name  of  person  or  institution  always  able  to  locate  you 


Your  occupation 


Suggestions  for  alumnae  activity 

Dues  $3.00  a year.  All  members  receive  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORD.  This  membership  no  longer  includes  membership  in  the 
state  or  national  nursing  organizations. 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  NURSES’ 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mail  to 

ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 
Box  344,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 
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The  Sick  Relief  Association 
of  the 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae 
Application  for  Membership 

Date 

Name  in  full  (print)  

. 1 • ( Maiden  surname 

If  married,  give  j Husband’s  name 

Home  address  

Street  and  Number  Caty  or  town  State 

Date  of  graduation  

Are  you  a member  of  the  x\lumnae  Association? 

Have  \ou  ever  been  a member  of  the  S.  R.  A.? 

To  my  best  knowledge  and  belief,  I am  now  in  good  health 

1 am  not  afficted  with  nor  have  a history  of  any  chronic  illness, 

except  as  follows;  

Signed 

Membership  limited  to  members  — Active,  Associate  or  Non- 
Resident,  in  good  standing  in  the  Alumnae  Association. 


Dues:  $5.00  payable  on  application  and  annually  $5.00,  May  1. 
Mail  this  application  and  remittance  to; 

Miriam  Huggard,  Treasurer 
Mass.  General  Hospital 
Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  NURSING  ARTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

by  SYLVIA  PERKINS,  1928 


pERHAPS  the  Nursing  Arts  De- 
^ partment  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing is  of  more  interest  to  those  alum- 
nae who  are  or  have  been  a part  of 
it  than  to  our  graduates  as  a whole. 
However,  to  these  teachers  comes 
every  “probie.”  From  Miss  Mc- 
Crae’s  first  year,  1912,  to  1948  when 
the  curriculum  pattern  changed, 
there  is  an  impressive  list  of  more 
than  two-hundred  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  student  and  gradu- 
ate assistants  who  participated  in 
teaching  the  principles  and  practice 
of  nursing.  In  more  recent  years, 
there  has  been  an  invigorating 
sprinkling  of  young  women  from 
such  schools  of  Nursing  as  Simmons 
College,  Russell  Sage  College,  Yale 
University,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  others.  They  have 
brought  useful  and  stimulating  ideas 
from  their  schools  while  gaining  ex- 
perience in  this  department. 

Since  Miss  McCrae  was  the  in- 
structor of  Nursing,  assistants  have 
been  added  gradually.  Marie  C.  Ells, 
March  1914,  heads  the  list  of  stu- 
dents assistants  in  the  little  black 
book  kept  by  Miss  Johnson.  In 
1929,  Sarah  Daphne  Corbett  was  the 
first  Graduate  assistant  provided.  In 
1935,  Miss  McCrae  retired  and 
Martha  Ruth  Smith  returned  to 
teach  Nursing  until  1940  when  the 
writer  was  appointed.  In  1940,  there 
were  two  graduate  assistants;  now 
there  are  six  assistant  instructors. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  alum- 


nae, there  exists  just  Thayer  class- 
room and  the  adjacent  office  or  per- 
haps, the  upper  Out-Patient  amphi- 
theatre had  been  added  so  that  the 
whole  class  could  attend  demonstra- 
tions simultaneously.  By  the  time  of 
the  Cadet  Corps,  another  Nursing 
laboratory  of  ten  beds  was  added. 
This  was  located  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  former  Domestic  building.  Cur- 
rently it  has  been  assigned  to  another 
group  and  we  are  using  the  West 
wing  of  White  9 which  is  the  most 
nearly  ideal  facility  we  have  in  which 
to  teach  Nursing.  Let  it  never  be 
said  that  any  member  of  this  group 
was  wanting  for  exercise.  From 
T.C.R.  to  U.O.P.D.  would  have  been 
enough! 

For  a good  many  years,  the  two 
graduate  instructors  and  the  two  or 
three  student  assistants  shared  the 
Thayer  basement  office.  Perhaps  it 
was  just  as  well  that  the  secretary 
was  in  Walcott  House.  While  we  still 
use  the  basement  office  in  Thayer, 
we  have  a small  office  for  a very 
busy  fulltime  secretary  and  three  ad- 
ditional rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
Thayer.  For  some  time  now,  no 
students  have  lived  on  the  first  floor 
and  that  gloomy  red-brown  paint  has 
been  replaced  by  pleasant  cream 
with  white  trim. 

We  admit  two  classes  a year.  In 
September,  there  are  ninety  students 
and  in  February  about  sixty.  The 
class,  depending  on  it’s  size,  is  di- 
vided into  two  or  three  sections.  For 
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many  years,  with  time  and  space  at 
a premium,  in  every  laboratory  peri- 
od in  Thayer  classroom  twenty  stu- 
dents had  no  other  experience  for 
half  of  the  period  than  to  observe. 
Suggestions  relative  to  more  efficient 
use  of  the  students’  time  were  well 
received  and  when  a second  labora- 
tory became  available,  this  situation 
was  corrected. 

Not  only  was  time  saved.  Strain 
and  confusion  were  reduced.  With 
the  employment  of  additional  assis- 
tant instructors,  it  became  possible 
to  use  two  laboratories  simultane- 
ously thus  reducing  the  size  of  the 
group.  For  many  years  now,  the  ra- 
tio of  instructors  to  students  in 
Nursing  practice  and  even  on  the 
wards  for  supervised  practice  has 
been  one  to  three.  This  situation 
could  be  envied  by  the  majority  of 
Nursing  Arts  instructors  in  the  coun- 
try. The  opportunities  to  know  and 
guide  the  students  have  been  in- 
creased immeasurably.  Tension  has 
been  reduced  by  this  means  and  in 
other  ways. 

The  newest  assistants  have  a more 
gradual  orientation;  they  work  with 
a more  experienced  person  rather 
than  being  thrown  on  their  own  de- 
vices too  much.  Another  distinct  ad- 
vantage came  about  in  a different 
way  but  it  operates  to  provide  sta- 
bility. 

For  many  years,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  new  student  assistants  twice 
per  year.  Almost  anyone  who  has 
been  a student  assistant  will  ac- 
knowledge that  it  took  her  the  first 
term  to  learn  what  she  was  doing 
so  that  those  who  were  leaving  did 
not  realize  their  full  potential  and 
those  senior  instructors  who  were 
staying  always  had  to  start  with  one- 


half  (or  later  one-third)  of  the  staff 
new  to  teaching.  When  the  under- 
graduate nurse  interneship  period 
was  introduced  in  our  school  curric- 
ulum, it  was  decided  that  students 
should  not  use  six  of  the  eight 
months  for  a teaching  assignment 
since  that  would  interfere  with  the 
realization  of  the  aims  of  the  interne- 
ship. 

Thus,  it  was  that  a graduate  nurse 
interneship  of  one  year  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Nursing  (and  Sciences)  was 
established.  It  is  hard  to  convey 
what  an  improvement  for  all  con- 
cerned this  has  been.  February  now 
becomes  a time  to  re-evaluate,  to  im- 
prove, to  start  somewhat  more  com- 
plex experience,  to  do  one’s  prac- 
tice teaching,  to  grow  as  one  never 
could  in  the  first  preclinical  period. 

To  hear  of  a preclinical  period  of 
six  months  may  be  strange  to  some 
alumnae.  Of  twenty-six  weeks,  two 
weeks,  are  vacation.  For  those  who 
enter  in  September,  this  vacation 
falls  at  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holidays  and  for  those  in  the  Febru- 
ary Class,  it  provides  a rest  and 
change  before  the  summer  reaches 
its  peak. 

Of  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred over  the  period  from  1940 
on,  a few  highlights  are  selected. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
help  the  student  in  her  transition 
from  preclinical  to  clinical  nursing. 
Hygiene  once  taught  by  the  Science 
department  has  long  been  integrated 
with  Nursing  Arts  and  health-educa- 
tion emphases  have  been  increased. 
Drugs  and  Solutions,  now  designated 
Pharmacology  I is  taught  by  this  de- 
partment. Added  is  an  introduction 
to  techniques  of  patient-centered 
care  which  includes,  among  others, 
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topics  that  were  once  included  in 
methods  related  to  Nursing  Care 
Studies.  A great  deal  less  emphasis 
is  placed  on  care  of  the  environment 
and  more  on  observation,  on  under- 
standing the  needs  of  people  of  vari- 
ous age  groups,  of  those  with  psy- 
chosomatic problems,  with  social 
and  economic  problems.  The  skills 
associated  with  procedures  are  not 
neglected.  In  fact,  more  time  and 
attention  is  still  given  them  than 
many  of  today’s  instructors  of  Nurs- 
ing would  think  advisable.  The 
M.  G.  H.  pressures  still  exist  and  we 
would  like  our  beginning  clinical 
students  to  be  sufficiently  skillful  in 
elementary  ways  so  that  they  may 
relate  to  and  help  their  patients  more 
freely. 

One  of  the  areas  of  instruction 
which  has  been  considered  most  is 
that  which  deals  with  those  learnings 
first  needed  by  the  clinical  students. 
To  describe  just  one  change,  effec- 
tive in  September  1952,  may  con- 
vey sufficiently  here  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  The  types  of  patient  care 
which  both  the  students  assigned  to 
medical  nursing  and  surgical  nursing 
would  need  to  know  soon  were  ana- 
lyzed. Learnings  common  to  both 
were  listed  and  disparate  items  were 
evaluated  to  determine  to  what  de- 
gree they  were  essential.  Procedures 
utilized  in  nursing  care  were  incor- 
porated as  were  drugs,  diet,  and  oth- 
er therapies. 

While  the  unit  on  Diabetes  Mel- 
litus  was  not  taught  first,  it  serves 
as  an  example.  We  have  patients  in 
both  medical  and  surgical  wards  who 
are  diabetics.  Student  nurses  must 
understand  how  to  meet  emotional 
and  social  needs  as  well  as  physical 
ones  and  to  care  for  the  geriatric  pa- 


tient as  well  as  those  of  other  age 
groups.  So  discussion  classes  were 
planned;  doctors’  lectures  were  giv- 
en; Nursing  care  to  improve  circula- 
tion and  protect  the  skin  was  dem- 
onstrated, discussed,  and  practiced; 
insulin  dosage  was  figured  out;  and 
the  Nutrition  and  Diet  Therapy  in- 
structor taught  her  share.  Such  units 
are  taught  cooperatively  by  Nursing 
Arts  instructors,  instructors  in  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Nursing,  doctors, 
dieticians,  public  health  nursing  in- 
structors and  social  workers.  The 
last  eight  weeks  of  the  preclinical 
period  is  now  designated  “Introduc- 
tion to  Medical  and  Surgical  Nurs- 
ing.” The  students  are  enthusiastic. 
Their  observations  are  keen  and 
their  ability  to  work  with  the  patients 
is  considerable  even  in  such  areas  as 
teaching  of  hygiene  beside  other 
kinds  of  care. 

And  what  became  of  that  week  of 
final  practical  examinations?  We  de- 
cided that  there  were  greater  values 
available  with  considerably  less  ex- 
penditure of  time,  energy,  and  emo- 
tion. 

There  are  other  changes  and  we 
think  that  they  are  improvements  but 
they  will  have  to  be  another  story. 

If  you  are  teaching  Nursing  Arts, 
those  of  us  here  would  like  very 
much  to  compare  notes  with  you. 
If  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  to 
reunions,  it  is  our  hope  that  this  ne- 
cessarily incomplete  account  has 
brought  you  a bit  up-to-date  on  the 
activities  of  the  Nursing  Arts  de- 
partment of  today. 


One  of  the  greatest  laborsaving  devices  of 
today  is  tomorrow. — Duncan  Caldwell 
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MARJORY  STIMSON,  1921 
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We  pKJeht 

MARJORY  STIMSON— 1921 

by  KATHARINE  E.  PEIRCE,  1921 


Many  M.  G.  H.  nurses  who  have 
taken  the  Public  Health  Nursing 
course  at  Simmons  College  are  fa- 
miliar with  Majory  Stimson’s  gentle 
voice  and  quick  warm  friendliness, 
and  they  have  found  their  experience 
enriched  through  her  thoughtful 
counselling  and  personal  interest. 

She  learned  this  habit  of  giving 
herself  to  others  early  in  life.  As  one 
of  six  children,  including  two  sets  of 
twins,  and  all  rather  close  in  age, 
she  acquired  a knack  of  teamwork 
and  sharing  which  has  continued 
both  in  her  professional  and  her  per- 
sonal life.  Also  she  says  she  thought 
this  early  home  discipline  had  in- 
cluded the  art  of  bed-making,  until 
Miss  McCrae  exclaimed,  while  Mar- 
jory’s mother  was  present  at  a dem- 
onstration, “Who  brought  you  up!” 
Marjory’s  father  was  a Congrega- 
tional minister  and  his  appointments 
took  the  family  from  Connecticut  to 
Missouri,  to  Maine,  to  Massachu- 
setts, “Which  means,”  she  adds, 
“that  I learned  four  different  meth- 
ods of  handwriting  and  missed  most 
of  my  American  history, — a good  ex- 
cuse for  gaps  in  education  as  well  as 
poor  handwriting.” 

In  1914  the  family  moved  to 
Northampton,  near  both  Smith  Col- 
lege and  Amherst,  so  that  all  the 
children  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  a college  education.  About 
this  same  time  her  father  became  a 
field  representative  for  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  a position 
he  held  until  his  retirement.  In  a 


family  of  unusual  artistic  talents  and 
intellectual  enthusiasms,  the  atmos- 
phere was  a stimulating  one.  I re- 
member my  amazed  amusement 
when  I learned  that  Mr.  Stimson, 
running  across  some  interesting  book 
in  his  travels,  would  send  home  two 
or  three  copies  of  it,  so  that  every- 
one might  have  a chance  to  read  it. 

At  Smith  College,  where  Marjory 
graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude  in 
1918,  she  majored  in  biology,  and 
after  hearing  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  and 
Ida  Cannon  and  Margaret  Dieter 
talk  about  medical  social  work  and 
nursing,  she  began  to  have  “the  call” 
toward  nursing  service.  Her  interest 
was  clinched  when  notices  appeared 
about  the  Vassar  Training  Camp. 
She  and  twelve  of  her  classmates  all 
hied  to  Poughkeepsie  in  that  sum- 
mer of  1918  for  this  three  months’ 
introduction  to  nursing.  (That  was 
when  I first  came  to  know  her  and 
we  have  been  friends  ever  since.) 
The  Vassar  “Camp,”  sponsored  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  Vassar 
College,  gave  an  intensive  prepara- 
tion in  sciences,  dietetics,  simple 
nursing  arts,  materia  medica,  etc., 
to  about  475  college  graduates  who 
then  were  to  receive  their  diplomas 
from  cooperating  hospital  “training 
schools”  at  the  end  of  two  years.  As 
instructors  to  help  stimulate  enthusi- 
asm for  nursing,  were  such  young 
leaders  in  the  field  of  nursing  or 
health  work  as  Nellie  Hawkinson, 
Anna  Wolf,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Wins- 
low. 
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Although  the  aim  of  this  summer 
program  was  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
nursing  students  during  the  1st 
World  War,  the  end  of  the  war  was 
already  in  sight,  and  the  coming  day 
of  public  health  nursing  was  already 
being  heralded  by  Dr.  Winslow  and 
others.  That  summer’s  discussions 
of  public  health  problems  following 
on  her  earlier  sociological  courses  at 
Smith,  directed  Marjory’s  interest  in- 
to the  public  health  field  where  she 
was  to  make  her  career. 

The  M.  G.  H.,  along  with  Johns 
Hopkins,  refused  to  shorten  the  3- 
year  course  for  this  college  group, 
so  at  first  Marjory  was  enrolled  at 
Mt.  Sinai  in  New  York,  and  instead 
of  a graduation  dress  at  Smith,  she 
made  her  gray  striped  probation  uni- 
form for  Mt.  Sinai.  But  during  the 
summer,  the  M.  G.  H.  decided  to 
admit  an  extra  “war”  class  in  Sep- 
tember, so  Marjory  decided  to  give 
up  the  extra  credit,  and  come  to  Bos- 
ton to  the  M.  G.  H.  Although  there 
was  no  shortening  of  the  course,  she 
did  have  a chance  for  the  4-month 
public  health  nursing  affiliation  and 
other  affiliations;  and  after  gradua- 
tion a Red  Cross  scholarship  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  complete  the 
year’s  course  at  Simmons.  During 
these  years  when  Miss  Johnson  sug- 
gested teaching,  Marjory  said  that 
was  “last  thing”  she  wanted  to  do! 

Shortly  after  completion  of  her 
course,  it  happened  that  Dr.  Wash- 
burn was  looking  for  someone  to  be 
the  visiting  nurse  in  Wellfleet  and 
Truro  where  he  had  his  summer 
home.  Of  course,  he  could  think 
only  of  an  M.  G.  H.  nurse,  and  he 
and  Miss  Johnson  persuaded  Mar- 
jory that  this  was  the  job  for  her. 
So  for  a year  and  a half  she  bathed 


newborn  babies  and  cared  for  the 
sick  folk  and  talked  health  in  these 
Cape  towns,  and  learned  to  love  the 
dunes  and  the  scrub  pine.  In  later 
years  she  was  to  acquire  a quaint 
old  Cape  Cod  house  there  which  has 
provided  good  times  for  all  her  fam- 
ily and  many  friends.  Many  Sim- 
mons students,  too,  have  had  happy 
times  in  the  roomy  little  house  on  the 
Cape. 

Public  health  nursing  services 
were  growing  rapidly  in  the  early 
1920’s,  and  Marjory  was  next  drawn 
to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where  a 
new  V.  N.  A.  was  being  started  un- 
der the  direction  of  Katherine  Fa- 
ville  (also  M.  G.  H.  1921).  Six 
months  later  a maternal  and  infant 
hygiene  program  was  organized  in 
the  county  outside  Wheeling  with 
the  aid  of  funds  from  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act,  and  Marjory  became 
the  county  nurse. 

During  these  years  local  chapters 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  were 
promoting  “Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Services”  as  part  of  their 
peace-time  program,  and  in  1925 
Marjory  returned  to  New  England 
as  Nursing  Field  Representative  for 
the  A.  R.  C.  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  Here  she  was  in  con- 
stant demand  to  advise  committees 
about  organization  and  policy-mak- 
ing, to  help  find  qualified  nurses,  and 
to  help  plan  coordinated  services 
with  the  local  school  nurses. 

The  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  was  her  next 
stopping  place.  Here  she  worked  as 
Assistant  Director  with  special  ex- 
perience in  rural  nursing.  Also  her 
educational  background  qualified  her 
to  help  organize  the  N.  O.  P.  H.  N. 
Educational  Committee  which  was 
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concerned  with  public  health  nursing 
courses  at  the  various  universities 
throughout  the  country.  Her  travels 
took  her  to  the  universities  in  Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, and  Yale. 

After  about  two  years  she  went 
to  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  as 
instructor  in  public  health  nursing. 
While  here,  she  was  sent  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  on  a most 
profitable  trip  to  visit  health  pro- 
grams in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Yugoslavia,  Austria,  and  Poland. 
The  purpose  of  these  Rockefeller 
trips  was  to  acquaint  American 
nurse-teachers  with  foreign  public 
health  services,  so  that  suitable  pro- 
grams of  study  could  be  planned  for 
the  many  foreign  nurses  coming  to 
the  U.  S.  A.  for  special  study. 

At  Columbia,  Marjory  combined 
teaching  with  study,  and  after  com- 
ing to  Simmons  College  in  1932  as 
Acting  Director  of  the  public  health 
nursing  course,  she  returned  to 
Teachers  College  for  summer  study 
and  a sabbatical  period,  so  as  to 
complete  requirements  for  her  Mas- 
ter’s Degree. 

Since  Marjory  has  been  at  Sim- 
mons, the  School  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  has  developed  into  a School 
of  Nursing  in  which  public  health 
nursing  is  one  of  the  specialties.  Un- 
til 1934  the  department  was  almost 
wholly  concerned  with  graduate  and 
affiliating  nurses  taking  the  regular 
public  health  nursing  courses;  the 
undergraduate  students  taking  the 
5-year  course  did  not  come  under  the 
eye  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing 
School  until  their  fifth  year,  when 
they  returned  for  the  special  public 
health  nursing  course.  But  at  the 
instigation  of  Miss  Isabel  Stewart 


and  Miss  Stella  Goostray,  Simmons 
decided  to  offer  these  students  an 
alternative  5th  year  course  in  “Head 
Nursing.”  Miss  Helen  Wood  came 
to  provide  instruction  for  the  5-year 
students  electing  head  nursing,  and 
under  her  direction  the  school  was 
reorganized.  The  Simmons  School 
of  Nursing  was  on  the  march!  Over 
the  years  nursing  had  acquired  an 
important  and  respected  position 
among  the  vocations  being  taught  at 
Simmons. 

When  the  industrial  nurses  be- 
came interested  in  special  courses 
suitable  to  their  special  field,  Mar- 
jory organized  a program  according 
to  their  desires  which  continued  for 
eight  years,  until  transferred  to  the 
new  Boston  College  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. In  fact  as  the  nursing  schools 
at  Boston  College  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity have  developed  in  recent 
years,  much  of  Marjory’s  time  has 
gone  into  cooperative  efforts  with 
the  leaders  of  the  other  schools,  to 
prevent  unnecessary  duplication  so 
that  students,  both  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate, might  plan  their  courses 
without  confusion.  Since  public 
health  nursing  courses  require  field 
experience,  and  since  the  resources 
of  the  area  are  necessarily  limited,  it 
has  taken  ingenuity  and  venture- 
someness to  carry  on  effective  re- 
gional planning  between  the  different 
schools.  The  latest  venture  has  been 
the  procurement  of  an  automobile  for 
use  of  students  in  rural  assignments. 
At  least  a quarter  of  Marjory’s  time 
in  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  “Community  Transpor- 
tation Association,  Inc.,”  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  interested  group 
of  board  members,  has  raised  $9,000 
for  purchase  and  upkeep  of  an  au- 
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tomobile  to  be  assigned  as  needed 
to  the  three  local  university  schools. 
Anyone  with  the  least  imagination 
can  appreciate  the  headaches  in  that 
project! 

Over  the  years  community  health 
needs  have  changed,  and  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  Marjory’s  interest  in 
the  students,  that  she  has  devoted 
much  time  to  keeping  in  touch  with 
developments  and  re-thinking  her 
classroom  material  so  as  to  keep  it 
fresh  and  pertinent.  In  her  last  sab- 
batical period,  she  visited  county 
health  departments  in  the  South  and 
a few  years  previously  she  spent  2i 
days  a week  carrying  a bag  in  the 
New  York  tenements  and  shadowing 
one  of  the  field  nurses.  A summer  of 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia also  brought  a refreshing  point  of 
view.  It  has  been  her  aim  not  only 
to  help  students  plan  for  careers  of 
field  service,  but  also  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  students  with  special  apti- 
tude for  teaching,  and  to  guide  them 
into  areas  of  experience  which  would 
give  them  the  background  for  careers 
as  teachers  in  public  health  nursing 
courses. 

While  setting  a high  standard  for 
the  Simmons  students,  and  some- 
times setting  examinations  which 
they  dreaded,  she  is  sympathetic 
with  the  students  and  has  often 
eased  the  tension  of  the  examination 
room  by  bringing  around  plates  of 
cookies,  or  having  some  story  to  tell 
which  would  bring  a laugh.  Recent- 
ly I have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  one  or  two  of  her  co-workers 
and  her  former  students,  and  they 
were  unanimous  in  feeling  that  her 
personal  and  thoughtful  interest  in 
the  students  is  perhaps  her  outstand- 
ing characteristic,  and  that  in  shar- 


ing her  life  and  experience  with 
theirs  she  knows  no  rigid  bounds  of 
time  and  place.  Out-of-town  stu- 
dents and  foreign  students  in  partic- 
ular have  had  their  days  made  hap- 
pier and  more  profitable  because  she 
has  opened  up  new  opportunities  in 
art  or  music  for  them,  as  well  as  in 
nursing. 

There  are  now  a good  many  grad- 
uates of  the  Simmons  public  health 
nursing  course  and  the  little  “Alum- 
nae Association”  has  grown  to  a 
sizeable  organization.  This  year  the 
association  has  taken  on  a new  title 
— the  “Simmons  Nurses  Club”  — 
and  its  480  members  raised  $850.00 
for  the  “Helen  Wood  Scholarship 
Fund.”  Again,  Marjory  has  found 
time  to  help  the  busy  officers  to  put 
vitality  into  the  new  organization. 
The  loyalty  of  the  students  and  grad- 
uates has  been  one  of  her  pleasures 
over  the  years,  and  she  has  found 
great  compensation  for  the  routine 
of  grading  papers  in  the  lift  to  her 
spirits  when  some  student  has  sur- 
passed her  teaching. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
ANNA  M.  VIDEN 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
Anna  M.  Viden  is  the  winner  of  the 
contest  for  the  Christmas  Cover  of 
QUARTERLY.  The  committee 
wishes  to  thank  all  the  contestants 
for  their  entries  and  to  say  that  the 
selection  of  the  winner  was  not  an 
easy  task.  We  are  proud  of  the  ar- 
tistic talent  among  our  alumnae! 


“Of  all  the  things  you  wear,  your  expres- 
sion is  the  most  important.” — Anon 
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Pa^e  . . . 


Hello,  reader,  I am  Dorothy  West 
the  new  student  editor.  I would  like 
to  tell  you  a little  about  what  has 
been  going  on  here  at  the  General. 
Before  I started  my  predecessor  told 
you  about  the  new  Bulfinch  lawn — 
well  now  it  has  been  completed.  With 
it’s  tennis  court  and  it’s  many  side- 
walks criscrossing  over  the  lawn  it 
resembles  that  of  a college  campus 
though  on  a smaller  scale.  Everyone 
here  has  made  good  use  of  the  tennis 
court  and  it  is  surprising  the  amount 
of  skill  that  represents  itself  in  the 
student  body.  We  have  been  told  to 
look  forward  to  the  winter  for  they 
plan  to  set  up  lights  and  flood  the 
court  for  skating.  Sounds  like  fun, 
don’t  you  agree?  I think  that  the  pa- 
tients will  enjoy  watching  the  stu- 
dents’ endeavors  on  iceskates. 

To  get  back  to  the  present  time — 
I have  noticed  that  there  are  a series 
of  posters  around  inviting  the  stu- 
dents to  a Halloween  party.  It  sug- 
gests a Chamber  of  Horrors  and  lots 
of  other  scary  situations.  And  not  to 
be  neglected — food.  You  know  it  is 
quite  funny  but  when  that  little  word 
food  is  added  to  a poster  you  find 
that  many  more  students  come.  Oh, 
before  1 forget  it  I have  something  to 
tell  you  all  about  that  I am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  us  is  a big  step  for 
the  students.  On  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber the  students  had  a Hayride  on 
which  they  were  permitted  to  bring 
their  beaus.  They  rented  wagons 
from  a place  in  Medford  and  pro- 
ceeded from  there.  They  all  had  a 
wonderful  time  and  it  was  much 
more  fun  when  they  recalled  the 


many  hayrides  that  they  had  been  on 
before  when  there  were  only  girls 
present.  It  makes  a much  more 
pleasant  October  evening. 

Lots  of  other  renovations  are  tak- 
ing place  here  in  our  school.  We  are 
working  on  something  very  new 
which  we  are  not  sure  will  work  out. 
It  is  an  Honor  system.  Many  of  the 
schools  have  it  and  there  are  very 
few  colleges  that  don’t  have  it.  We 
have  a group  of  students  who  are 
working  with  advisors  in  an  attempt 
to  work  out  a system  which  will 
pass  all  the  students’  judgment. 

The  Senior  class  is  the  busiest  as 
usual.  They  are  working  like  little 
beavers  on  their  musicale.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a real  good  show.  By  the 
time  that  you  read  this  article  it  will 
already  have  been  put  on  and  the 
students  will  have  basked  themselves 
in  the  limelight  and  have  forgotten 
all  about  it.  The  name  of  the  show  is 
“Tempus  Fugit.”  As  the  name  sug- 
gests it  starts  way  back  in  the  late 
1800’s  with  a beach  scene  of  old, 
working  up  to  a Prohibition  scene  in 
which  they  had  a cute  song  called 
“Den  of  Eniquity”  ^ — a charleston 
number  and  a young  fellow  who  did 
a tremendous  dance  routine  to  “Me 
and  My  Shadow.”  As  the  show  pro- 
gressed it  went  through  the  Birth  of 
the  Blues,  Coronation  (though  we 
crowned  a Queen  of  Scollay  Square) 
and  they  did  a parody  on  Come  Back 
Little  Sheba  known  as  Come  Back 
Little  Be-Bop  and  the  last  scene  was 
that  of  the  future.  It  portrayed  what 
Grand  Rounds  would  be  like  then — 
they  had  a patient  with  a diagnosis  of 
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Anopthoplatydiscitis,  which  is  none 
other  than  a complete  inability  to 
see  flying  saucers.  The  only  cure  for 
that  disease  is  to  view  a chorus  of 
high  stepping  students  in  bathing 
suits.  Do  you  depict  yourselves  as 
taking  care  of  the  sick  in  bathing 
suits?  Neither  do  I but  it  is  an  idea. 

The  Seniors  are  working  on  their 
yearbook  and  foodsales,  and  bazaars 
to  make  more  money.  They  hope  to 
be  able  to  have  a Senior  Week  which 
we  all  agree  would  be  a lot  of  fun. 

We  have  found  that  School  Spirit 
is  rather  low  so  our  Student  Council 
has  been  working  like  mad  to  help 


bring  it  back  to  a high  level.  They 
have  been  selling  sweatshirts  with 
hospital  emblems  on  them  and  if  that 
goes  over  they  hope  to  have  banners 
and  seals  made  for  the  students  to 
purchase.  Our  Broader  Horizons 
club  has  many  events  planned  to 
stimulate  outside  interest  in  the  stu- 
dents along  the  lines  of  art,  music, 
fashions,  sports — and  they  have  sew- 
ing classes  too. 

I think  that  I have  used  up  all  the 
present  information  but  I will  have 
more  interesting  student  tidbits  for 
the  next  time  that  we  get  together — 
bye  for  now  ... 
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What  the  world  needs  is  a truce,  the  whole 
truce  and  nothing  but  the  truce,  or  so  help 
us  God  . . . — Pete  Simer  in  American  Le- 
gion Magazine 
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MGH  CAPS 

Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

3 tor  $2.50  or  6 for  $4.50  postpaid 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

3 for  $3.00  postage  included 
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OUR  TEN  YEAR  PLAN 

(taken  from  the  M.G.H.  News— Oct.,  1953) 


A NY  ONE  visiting  the  M.  G.  H. 
today  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  is  bound  to  notice  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
physical  plant  of  the  Hospital.  All 
for  the  better,  we  believe,  and  more 
changes  of  the  same  kind  are  in  the 
books  for  the  immediate  future. 
Sometimes  members  of  the  staff  or 
older  graduates  of  the  Hospital  ask, 
“Isn’t  the  new  building  ever  going 
to  stop?”,  “Don’t  you  plan  ever  to 
leave  the  Bulfinch  lawn  alone?”,  or 
“What  are  the  plans,  if  any,,  for  the 
future  development  of  the  Hospital?” 

The  answer  to  this  last  question  is 
also  the  answer  to  the  other  two,  as 
well.  There  is  a plan  for  the  future 
development  of  the  Hospital,  and 
in  order  to  set  some  target  date  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  it 
is  always  referred  to  as  the  “Ten 
Year  Plan.” 

The  Ten  Year  Plan  evolved  from 
a simultaneous  study  made,  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Conant,  in  all  the 
teaching  hospitals  connected  with 
Harvard  Medical  School.  It  was  ac- 
cepted in  1951  by  the  Trustees  of 
this  Hospital  and  the  Corporation  of 
the  University;  and  so,  if  all  goes  ac- 
cording to  schedule,  it  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1961 — the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  of  the  Hos- 
pital. 

An  outline  of  the  Ten  Year  Plan 
and  the  financial  requirements  ne- 
cessary to  complete  it  have  been  an- 
nounced twice — once  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Research  Building  in  May 
1951,  and  again  in  December  of  the 
same  year  in  the  local  press.  The 


Plan  explains  briefly  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  purchase  value  of  the 
Hospital’s  endowments  during  the 
postwar  inflation.  In  order  to  fur- 
nish the  same  number  of  patient 
days  of  charitable  service  as  were 
provided  by  the  Hospital  in  1941, 
at  least  $6,600,000  more  in  endow- 
ments is  needed.  Furthermore,  the 
full-time  medical  and  surgical  staff 
must  be  increased  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  patient  care, 
teaching,  and  research  activities  of 
the  Hospital  in  the  future.  Over  the 
next  ten  year  period,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Medical  School,  the 
Hospital  hopes  to  increase  the  full- 
time staff  by  nine  additional  profes- 
sors and  associate  professors.  The 
minimum  endowment  required  by 
the  Hospital  and  the  Medical  School 
together  for  this  alone,  including  a 
small  budget  for  each,  will  be  at  least 
$7,500,000.  Also,  a minimum  en- 
dowment of  $1,000,000  for  the  new 
Research  Building  is  needed  to  pay 
for  light,  heat,  and  other  indirect 
costs  not  covered  by  overhead  items 
on  research  grants. 

In  1951,  at  the  same  time  that 
these  minimal  endowment  needs 
were  announced,  the  Ten  Year  Plan 
sketched  out  the  new  building  plans 
for  the  M.  G.  H.  during  the  next  ten 
years.  These  will  require  a total  of 
more  than  $7,000,000. 

Surveys  made  in  Greater  Boston 
indicate  that  there  is  now  an  ade- 
quate number  of  hospital  beds  to 
meet  the  community’s  requirements 
in  the  forseeable  future,  so  the  em- 
phasis in  the  building  program  will 
be  on  improvement  and  moderniza- 
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tion  of  the  M.G.H.  plant.  As  every- 
one who  walks  the  corridors  of  the 
Hospital  knows,  there  are  still  many 
buildings  that  might  be  considered 
relics  of  our  distinguished  past.  Some 
of  them  have  been  adapted  to  new 
uses — such  as  Ward  E,  the  old  sta- 
bles, and  the  power  house;  others  will 
be  evacuated  by  the  present  occu- 
pants and  then  adapted  to  new  uses 
— such  as  the  old  Pathology  Building 
which  will  be  the  home  for  the  main- 
tenance shops.  But  to  effect  all  the 
changes  new  buildings  must  be  built 
in  order  that  some  of  the  old  ones 
can  be  demolished.  So  the  Ten  Year 
Plan  spells  out  the  new  building 
needs  as  it  was  seen  through  the 
trustees’  crystal  ball  of  A.  D.  1951. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  was  the  new 
Nurses’  Home  and  a Nurses’  Train- 
ing School;  next,  a new  Pathology 
Building;  followed  immediately  by  a 
new  Ambulatory  Clinic  to  incorpo- 
rate the  present  program  of  the 

O.  P.  D.  with  modern  concepts  for 
handling  patients  of  all  income 
brackets  on  a clinic  basis;  attached 
to  this  building  will  be  a Doctors’ 
Office  Building,  long  visualized  as 
an  important  addition  to  the  Hospi- 
tal. Dr.  Clark  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  the  philosophy  behind 
these  two  units,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Research  Building: 

“At  present,  patients  from  all 
walks  of  life  may,  for  bed  care,  ben- 
efit from  the  research  and  education 
carried  on  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  whether  they  are  pri- 
vate, semi-private,  or  general  hos- 
pital patients,  but  out  patients  may 
obtain  these  benefits  only  if  they  are 
financially  needy.  This  seems  an  un- 
fair discrimination  against  those  in 
more  comfortable  circumstances. 


Our  staff  believes  that  the  services  of 
our  highly  trained  personnel  and 
complex  equipment  should  be  util- 
ized as  fully  as  possible  by  the  whole 
community.” 

As  they  read  the  balance  of  the 
list,  any  member  of  the  staff  or  grad- 
uate of  the  M.  G.  H.  will  immediate- 
ly appreciate  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  we  hope  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Hospital  will  help  us 
make  our  hopes  a reality  by  making 
their  own  contributions  or  by  telling 
us  where  gifts  may  be  found  for  one 
or  more  of  these  projects.  They  are: 

1.  New  house  officers’  quarters, 
and  a new  auditorium  — both  of 
which  are  needed  if  the  Hospital  is 
to  meet  its  present  undergraduate 
and  graduate  teaching  responsibili- 
ties and  extend  the  opportunity  for 
teaching  and  research  to  a greater 
number  of  students  whose  medical 
education  at  the  M.  G.  H.  can  help 
to  resolve  the  national  shortage  of 
doctors. 

2.  Renovations  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  operating  room  and 
X-ray  Department. 

3.  Last  but  not  least,  a new  laun- 
dry and  maintenance  shop.  One  of 
the  trustees,  Francis  W.  Hatch,  sug- 
gests in  verse  a unique  opportunity 
to  memoralize  the  donor: 

A monument  to  Harkness,  the  Har- 
vard Houses  stand, 

A son  of  Yale  extending,  the  monu- 
mental hand. 

The  beauty  of  the  Esplanade  which 
you’ll  enjoy  tomorrow, 

Forever  keeps  the  memory  green,  of 
Boston’s  James  J.  Storrow. 

And  Rockefeller’s  Williamsburg  will 
treasure,  first  and  last. 

The  wisdom  for  the  future  in  the 
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lesson  of  the  past. 

Oh  Heaven,  where’s  our  angel, 
where  walks  the  kindly  feller. 
Who’ll  do  his  benefacting  in  the 
M.  G.  H.’s  cellar? 

There  in  the  swirling  soapsuds,  we’ll 
wash  his  sins  away 
And  starch  his  memory  fresh  and 
clean,  a dozen  times  a day; 

So  if  at  Christmas,  once  again,  you 
find  you’re  in  a quandry, 

How  in  the  name  of  humanity,  would 
you  like  to  give  a laundry? 

The  Ten  Year  Plan  presents  a 
challenge  to  the  trustees  and  staff  of 
the  Hospital.  Some  things  have  al- 
ready been  accomplished  in  the  two 
years  since  the  Plan  was  announced. 
As  far  as  the  endowment  needs  are 
concerned,  we  are  constantly  an- 
nouncing these  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  new  type  of  brief  annual 
report  describes  the  endowment 
needs  and  tells  people  how  to  make 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Hospital. 
It  is  felt  that  the  future  endowment 
requirements  will  largely  be  met,  as 
in  the  past,  by  generous  bequests 
from  a grateful  community.  Since 
1951  we  have  received  a few  of 
these,  which  have  gone  into  the  Gen- 
eral Fund.  We  are  making  progress 
toward  our  goal,  but  we  have  a long 
way  to  go.  At  the  same  time  the  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  Research 
Building  has  been  started  and  has 
now  grown  to  more  than  $100,000. 
This  year  the  trustees  announced 
their  plans  to  raise  an  endowment 
for  Research  and  Teaching.  This 
will  be  their  share  of  the  $7,500,000 
which  the  Hospital  and  Medical 
School  must  find  before  1961.  Mr. 
Francis  C.  Gray,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  written  a 
number  of  personal  letters  to  people 


who  have  shown  a cqntinuing  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  Hospital 
over  a period  of  years,  and  gifts 
large  and  small  are  coming  in  to 
this  fund,  which  we  hope  will  reach 
its  goal  in  the  next  few  years.  Oth- 
ers are  helping  to  further  the  work 
of  individual  departments  and  serv- 
ices — such  as  the  Smith-Petersen 
Foundation — through  separate  en- 
dowments. 

As  far  as  the  building  plans  go,  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report, 
as  you  all  know,  that  one  unit  of  the 
new  nurses’  Residences  has  been 
subscribed,  planned,  and  built.  To- 
day 154  student  and  graduate  nurses 
are  housed  in  this  building,  named 
Bartlett  Hall  in  honor  of  the  Rever- 
end John  Bartlett  who  first  saw  the 
need  for  the  Hospital  in  1810. 

A second  building,  a five-story 
west  wing  for  the  Baker  Memorial,  is 
in  the  final  planning  stages,  and 
ground  will  be  broken  for  this  in 
1954.  It  will  house  Pathology  and 
Dermatology,  and  will  help  resolve 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  X-ray 
Department  by  combining  the  Phil- 
lips House  and  Baker  X-ray  units  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Baker.  These 
buildings  will  be  connected  by  new 
first  and  second  floor  corridors  from 
Phillips  House  to  Baker.  A new  pub- 
lic entrance  on  Charles  Street  for 
Baker  patients  may  also  be  provided. 
Other  possible  features  of  this  build- 
ing, depending  upon  the  availability 
of  funds  for  this  purpose,  include  a 
floor  for  Neuropathology  and  Neu- 
rology and  one  for  Psychiatry.  These 
additions,  if  they  can  be  made,  will 
ease  the  pressure  on  space  in  the 
Bulfinch  Building. 

Next  year  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
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for  the  new  Ambulatory  Clinic.  The 
present  Out-Patient  Building  was 
opened  in  1903  and  enlarged  in 
1927.  This  was  at  a time  when  the 
average  age  of  patients  was  about 
35  years.  It  was  also  designed  to 
handle  the  entirely  different  types  of 
disorders  and  diseases  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  When  diagnosis 
made  in  the  Medical  Clinic  indicated 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  or 
malaria  (those  diseases  most  fre- 
qently  seen  at  that  time),  the  patient 
was  usually  hospitalized  and  treated 
by  rest,  diet,  baths,  or  hydrothera- 
peutics. In  the  new  Ambulatory 
Clinic  diagnosis  of  disease  or  disor- 
der will  be  made  and  when  treat- 
ment involves  the  administration  of 
drugs  that  require  no  hospitalization, 
the  patient  will  be  sent  home,  this 
to  to  be  followed  by  subsequent  vis- 
its to  the  Clinic  or  by  the  Home  Care 
Service  of  the  Hospital.  The  empha- 
sis in  the  new  Ambulatory  Clinic 
will  be  on  bringing  the  diagnostic, 
research,  and  clinical  services  of  the 
Hospital  to  the  patient,  and  this  serv- 
ice eventually  will  be  available  to 
him  in  the  new  Clinic  without  regard 
for  his  financial  status.  The  present 
O.  P.  D.,  of  course,  is  available  only 
to  those  in  limited  circumstances. 
The  new  Ambulatory  Clinic  will  be 
available  to  all.  The  Ambulatory 
Clinic  will  be  the  focal  point  and 
central  facility  for  the  sick  within 
the  framework  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital. Although  it  is  difficult  to  visu- 
alize what  this  building  will  look 
like,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  lo- 
cated as  an  ell  to  the  connecting 
building  and  present  O.  P.  D.  bridg- 
ing or,  possibly,  crossing  Fruit 
Street,  and  will  be  parallel  to  North 
Grove,  extending  back  to  the  jail 


wall.  The  shops  now  located  in  the 
old  stable  will  be  relocated  in  the  old 
Pathology  Building  and  Power 
House,  so  that  the  stables  can  be 
torn  down.  When  the  new  Ambula- 
tory Clinic  is  built,  the  old  O.  P.  D. 
will  be  made  over  for  the  Nurses’ 
Training  School,  thus  accomplish- 
ing another  step  in  the  Ten  Year 
Plan. 

As  the  plans  for  the  future  unfold, 
many  smaller  changes  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  can  be  explained. 
The  new  nurses’  home  made  it  pos- 
sible to  demolish  some  of  the  build- 
ings on  Parkman  Street;  the  closing 
of  Fruit  Street  from  North  Grove  to 
Blossom  has  permitted  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Bulfinch  lawn,  opening 
the  vista  from  North  Anderson 
Street.  The  generous  interest  of  a 
beloved  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  made  possible  the  land- 
scaping of  the  Bulfinch  lawn  and 
that  between  the  White  Building  and 
the  Phillips  House,  so  that  they  may 
be  permanently  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Hospital  is  following  several 
changes  in  the  community  that  are 
in  the  offing  beyond  the  Ten  Year 
period.  For  several  years  studies 
have  been  in  the  making  concerning 
the  area  north  of  the  Hospital,  from 
Allen  Street  to  the  North  Station. 
The  Urban  Redevelopment  Section 
of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  has 
studied  this  area  carefully  and  has 
made  specific  recommendations  in 
its  preliminary  report  which  might 
result  in  a new  middle-income  hous- 
ing development  in  this  area.  The 
Hospital  has  enlisted  the  counsel  of 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Morgan,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  former  President  of 
the  Boston  Real  Estate  Board,  as 
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consultant  in  these  affairs,  as  the 
Hospital  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  future  of  this  area. 

Several  studies  are  being  made 
simultaneously  of  the  area  south  of 
the  Hospital.  The  future  of  the  Suf- 
folk County  Jail  has  been  discussed 
ing  with  the  Boston  Legal  Depart- 
for  many  years.  Drs.  Earle  Chap- 
man and  John  Cass  have  been  work- 
ment  on  several  ideas  that  might  al- 
low the  city  to  turn  over  this  area 
and  building  to  the  Hospital.  The 
General  Court  has  set  up  a Recess 
Commission  this  summer  to  study 
the  various  plans  and  they  will  make 
recommendations  that  might  speed 
the  acquisition  of  the  jail  property. 
Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Herter  to  this 
commission,  and  their  meetings  this 
autumn  and  winter  will  give  the 
Hospital  a better  indication  of  when, 
if  ever,  the  acquisition  of  the  jail 
property  will  become  an  actuality. 
M r.  Thomas  Joyce,  Legislative 
Agent  for  the  Utilities  Industry,  is 
acting  as  consultant  for  the  Hos- 
pital in  this  matter. 

The  Hospital  is  also  working  with 
the  Urban  Redevelopment  Section  of 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority  on 
plans  which  might  assist  the  Hospi- 
tal in  acquiring  additional  property 
bordered  by  Grove  Street,  Blossom 
Street,  and  Cambridge  Street.  This 
is  also  being  studied  for  the  Hospital 
by  Mr.  Morgan.  This  plan  might 
provide  for  a wide  access  to  the 
Hospital  from  Cambridge  Street,  on 
the  site  of  Anderson  Street. 

For  a number  of  years  the  Hos- 
pital has  been  following  closely  the 
development  of  the  various  traffic 
arteries  in  the  area  and  has,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 


trict Commission,  acquired  exclu- 
sive parking  privileges,  together  with 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the 
jail,  in  the  new  area  beneath  the 
clover  leaf  at  the  Charles  Street  cir- 
cle, between  the  hours  of  8:30  and 
5:30  daily.  This,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Cambridge  Street  Garage  and 
the  development  of  new  parking 
areas  on  Hospital  property,  cleared 
by  demolition  of  old  houses,  has 
done  much  to  ease  the  parking  crisis 
of  two  years  ago. 

Credit  for  the  growth  of  the  Hos- 
pital must  be  shared  by  the  staff  and 
employees,  past  and  present.  The 
acquisition  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  implement  the  plans  outlined 
above  will  be  forthcoming  only  as 
the  record  and  renown  of  the  Hos- 
pital grows.  A generous  community, 
in  gratitude  for  the  service  of  the 
M.  G.  H.  in  the  past  and  present, 
will  provide  for  the  future.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  General  Director  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Hospital  is  promising. 
The  help,  advice,  and  vision  of  the 
staff  — both  professional  and  non- 
professional— have  created  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  growth  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  in  the  future. 

David  C.  Crockett 
Associate  Director 
for  Resources  and 
Development 

CAROL  JOYFULLY 
The  whole  world  is  a Christmas  Tree, 
And  stars  its  many  candles  be. 

O sing  a carol  joyfully, 

The  World’s  great  feast  in  keeping; 

For  once  on  a December  night 
An  angel  held  a candle  bright 
And  led  three  Wise  Men  by  its  light 
To  where  a Child  was  sleeping. 

— Unidentified 
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SALLY  JOHNSON  RECEIVES  RECOGNITION 


At  the  50th  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses 
Association  in  October,  honorary 
membership  was  conferred  on  Miss 
Sally  Johnson. 

In  presenting  Miss  Johnson  for 
this  honor  Kathleen  H.  Atto,  M.G.H. 
’22,  and  secretary  of  the  Association 
said: 

“Miss  Johnson  has  served  our  pro- 
fessional organizations  both  locally 
and  nationally,  as: 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education; 

Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
American  Journal  of  Nursing; 

Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
American  Nurses  Association; 

President,  Massachusetts  League 
of  Nursing  Education; 

President,  New  England  Division, 
American  Nurses  Association; 

President,  Suffolk  County,  Cen- 
tral Division  for  Nurses; 

Vice-President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Nurses  Association; 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses 
Association; 

For  twenty-five  years.  Miss  John- 
son served  as  Director  of  Nurses  and 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. At  the  time  of  her  retirement 
in  1946,  there  were  3060  alumnae 
of  the  school.  Two-thirds  of  this 
number,  or  over  2,000,  had  gradu- 
ated under  Miss  Johnson.  Since 
1 946,  she  has  been  Principal  Emeri- 
tus of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

In  a publication  of  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education,  in  an 


article  by  Carrie  M.  Hall,  who 
knows  Miss  Johnson  well,  we  find 
this  excellent  evaluation: 

“Her  own  work  is  always  thor- 
ough and  exact.  There  is  no  guess- 
work about  what  she  says  or  does. 
She  has  that  rare  ability  of  mak- 
ing preparations  and  research  in 
advance.  She  never  calls  a piece 
of  work  completed  until  she  has 
put  into  it  every  possible  effort. 
She  is  keenly  intelligent,  is  proud 
and  sensitive,  and  has  fine  courage 
and  a wholesome  respect  for  her- 
self which  carries  her  through  or 
over  the  many  difficulties  of  her 
position.  She  has  no  false  pride 
about  her  own  accomplishments, 
but  when  she  feels  she  has  found 
the  solution  to  a problem  and  is 
sure  she  is  right,  she  will  uphold 
that  decision  through  any  opposi- 
tion.” 

Every  one  who  has  attended  nurs- 
ing meetings  in  our  State  or  else- 
where knows  and  appreciates  Sally 
Johnson,  for  her  helpful  contribu- 
tions. By  using  a few  well-chosen 
words  and  injecting  her  keen  sense 
of  humor,  she  has  a unique  way  of 
“hitting  the  nail  on  the  head”  and 
helping  us  out  of  difficulties. 

Not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Nurses  Association, 
but  as  one  of  the  2,000  who  learned 
nursing  under  Miss  Johnson’s  lead- 
ership and  later,  as  her  assistant  ob- 
served, first-hand,  her  steadfastness 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  and  devo- 
tion to  nursing,  it  is  a privilege  and 
an  honor  to  confer  this  Honorary 
Membership  to  Sally  Johnson!” 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  BURNS 

by  DR.  OLIVER  COPE 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  Visiting  Surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


(This  paper  and  the  one  on  nursing  as- 
pects which  follows  were  given  at  the 

M.G.H.  Homecoming  in  June,  1953) 

O ECAUSE  it  is  important  to 
^ know  what  we  don’t  know,  and 
to  be  aware  of  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge,  we  have  added  research 
to  our  practice  of  medicine. 

Care  of  and  research  in  patients’ 
diseases  is  a cooperative  venture 
between  the  doctors  and  the  nurses. 
But  they  are  not  alone:  chemists, 
X - ray  technicians,  dietitians  and 
others  representing  all  that  goes  into 
complicated  care  are  working  with 
them. 

We  must  be  doubly  careful  in  in- 
vestigative procedures,  for  one  slip 
may  mean  the  wrong  answer. 

In  1923,  the  first  metabolic  ward 
in  any  hospital  devoted  to  learning 
was  established  here  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  as  Ward  4.  For 
some  time,  burn  patients  were 
treated  and  watched  here,  but  burn 
patients  are  so  sick  the  day-by-day 
routine  of  Ward  4 couldn’t  always 
be  applied.  By  1932  it  was  obvious 
that  a special  “Ward  4”  for  burns 
must  be  constructed,  and  out  of  this 
came  White  12. 

Consideration  of  a burn  patient 
has  many  facets: 

For  thousands  of  years  men  have 
been  trying  to  find  a better  treatment 
for  the  burn  wound.  All  sorts  of 
things  have  been  tried.  But  curious- 
ly enough,  the  wound  has  become 
less  and  less  of  a problem,  and  treat- 
ment in  the  last  ten  years  has  been 


devoted  to  the  subsequent  complica- 
tions in  the  wound. 

Burns  destroy  the  skin’s  integrity, 
and  it  becomes  subject  to  infection. 
In  the  1920’s  and  30’s  it  was  rare 
for  patients  with  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  skin  surface  burned  to  sur- 
vive. We  can  now  keep  alive  patients 
whose  skin  surface  is  100  per  cent 
burned.  We  have  three  outstanding 
examples  of  patients  with  more  than 
70  per  cent  burn  surface  who  have 
survived,  while  a number  less  burned 
did  not  survive  because  of  infection. 
Today  we  are  inclined  to  think  of  in- 
fection as  a solved  problem,  and  it  is 
much  more  so  in  medical  conditions 
such  as  pneumonia  than  in  burns. 
Burn  cases  are  much  more  vulner- 
able. 

Another  facet  of  the  burn  patient 
is  shock,  and  what  happens  to  his 
fluid  balance.  Take  as  an  example 
a small  burn  from  a drop  of  hot  fat. 
The  maximum  swelling  will  come 
within  36  hours,  and  during  this 
time,  body  fluid  will  have  gathered 
there  and  some  oozed  out.  Compare 
this  with  a 70  per  cent  surface  burn, 
where  several  litres  of  fluid  will  be 
lost.  A burn  wound  is  a parasite, — 
a leech  sucking  the  fluid  from  the  cir- 
culation. Survival  depends  on  re- 
turning intraveinously  the  fluid  being 
stolen  from  the  circulation.  This,  of 
course,  requires  a knowledge  of  what 
the  fluid  loss  is,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  is  doing  ex- 
traordinary work  using  chemical 
methods  to  measure  that  loss.  But 
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every  corner  turned  opens  up  anoth- 
er series  of  streets  and  corners  to  be 
conquered. 

Nutrition  is  another  facet.  Severe- 
ly burned  patients  waste  away,  and 
just  eating  enough  is  not  the  answer. 
There  is  a complicated  reaction  in 
which  the  glands  take  part,  and  it 
causes  particular  difficulty  in  main- 
taining nutrition.  Dietitians  were 
called  in  without  solving  the  prob- 
lem, since  they  didn’t  have  the 
knowledge  of  nursing  care  to  go  with 
it.  Now  we  have  a nurse  also  trained 
in  dietetics  who  can  combine  nutri- 
tion with  nursing  care. 

Recognized  also  is  the  peculiar 
mental  status  of  a burned  patient, 
with  his  need  for  rehabilitation.  This 
need  is  so  inherent  it  can’t  be  rele- 
gated to  a later  place. 

Here  we  have  the  spectrum: 
wound,  shock,  nutrition,  mental 
state.  We  cannot  cut  the  patient  into 
these  four  parts.  Each  carries 
through  the  other,  and  it  requires 
judgment  to  see  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  each  at  the  moment  of  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  problem  and  to 
anticipate  the  needs.  It  has  been  tra- 
ditional that  the  initial  minutes  fol- 
lowing a burn  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. True,  the  danger  of  infection 
is  greatest  in  the  first  minutes  of  the 
burn,  and  the  effects  of  shock  are 
greatest  in  the  first  few  hours.  How- 
ever, the  shock  danger  is  recurrent 
during  repeated  operations.  Some 
patients  have  as  many  as  twenty  be- 
fore the  grafting  is  complete.  With 
nutrition  and  the  mental  state  enter- 
ing in  later,  to  say  the  danger  is  in 
the  first  hours  is  a limited  view  of  the 
problem. 

We  have  seen  over-specialization 
in  burn  cases.  This  limits  our  per- 


spective. The  man  who  is  technically 
adept  at  treating  the  wound  must  al- 
so know  about  other  things.  We  need 
the  person  who  can  put  together  all 
these  things  we  have  been  discover- 
ing about  the  burn  patient. 

There  is  considerable  discussion 
going  on  about  the  open  versus  the 
closed  method  of  treating  wounds. 
Here  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
we  have  used  the  closed  method, 
thinking  it  a good  idea  to  exclude 
bacteria.  Bandages  protect  the 
wound  and  stem  the  inflow  of  bac- 
teria. However,  it  is  a problem  to 
see  which  method  is  better.  In  the 
open  method,  the  wound  is  exposed 
to  the  room  air.  Everything  which 
comes  in  contact  with  it  should  be 
sterile,  but  that  is  impossible.  In  this 
method  too,  cracks  occur  in  the 
wound  and  make  trouble.  This  Hos- 
pital has  tried  both  methods  and 
cannot  yet  conclude  which  is  better. 
There  is  a moral  question  involved 
in  taking  liberties  in  departing  from 
an  established  therapy.  We  can  never 
“experiment”  on  a human  being,  and 
even  a new  treatment  is  one  which 
has  been  used  successfully  on  ani- 
mals. 

At  present,  we  are  working  on  a 
plan  to  use  two  donor  legs,  exposing 
one  to  controlled,  air-conditioned 
temperatures,  the  other  to  normal. 
The  counts  in  favor  of  the  open 
method  are  a lower  temperature  and 
lower  humidity,  with  less  infection. 
However,  the  healing  bacteria  also 
grow  better  in  warm,  humid  air,  so 
the  advantage  is  cancelled  out.  In 
comparing  the  two  methods,  we  have 
to  consider  the  total  care  which  has 
been  given  in  each  method.  A doctor 
believing  thoroughly  in  the  closed 
method  may  take  more  interest  in 
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the  patient  being  treated  that  way. 
We  all  think  people  take  better  care 
of  their  own  babies! 

A knowledge  of  the  quantitative 
intake  and  output  is  essential  to 
good  treatment,  and  without  meas- 
urements of  the  fluid  output,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  how  much  plasma 
is  needed.  The  problem  works  both 
ways,  too,  and  we  have  found  that 
the  kidneys  can  be  overloaded. 

The  nutrition  problem  mentioned 
earlier  follows  the  initial  stages  of 
the  burn  case,  as  do  the  changes  in 
the  patient’s  mental  states.  We  have 
long  recognized  the  psychoses  of  the 
arthritic  patient.  We  are  now  realiz- 
ing that  there  is  not  only  a pattern  to 
the  burn  patient’s  mental  reactions, 
but  that  it  is  not  too  unhke  that  of 
patients  with  Cushing’s  disease.  It  is 
the  number  one  problem  of  nursing 
these  cases. 

So  we  have  these  four  facets,  and 
in  dealing  with  them,  we  must  seek 
the  help  and  advice  of  a multitude  of 
others.  This  synthesis  of  knowledge 
and  effort  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure. 


THE  NURSING  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
BURN  PATIENTS'  CARE 

by  VERONICA  TRAVERS,  1952 

We  still  do  not  know  which  meth- 
od of  treatment — open  or  closed — 
is  better  from  the  nursing  aspect.  In 
favor  of  the  open  method  is  the  abil- 
ity to  observe  the  burns  and  pick  up 
the  earliest  signs  of  infection.  With- 
out the  heavy  dressing,  we  can  con- 
trol the  patient’s  external  tempera- 
ture, and  the  patient  is  more  com- 
fortable. On  the  other  hand,  how 
does  the  patient  feel  about  seeing  his 


burns?  Do  he  and  the  nurse  worry 
more  about  the  greater  possibility  of 
infection?  There  is  more  itching  in 
the  open  method. 

The  dressing  gives  a sense  of  se 
curity  in  protecting  the  burn  areas. 
It  is  much  easier  to  move  the  patient, 
especially  his  extremities.  But,  the 
dressing  also  covers  the  good  skin 
which  would  serve  as  injection  sites. 
The  patient  is  more  uncomfortable 
with  restricting  dressings,  and  there 
is  considerable  disagreeable  odor. 

In  nursing  care  for  the  shock  con- 
dition, we  cannot  over-stress  the  im- 
perativeness of  accuracy  in  observ- 
ing, reporting  and  recording  the 
amount  of  fluid  seepage  to  be  made 
up  through  plasma  and  electrolytes. 
The  indwelling  catheter  is  used,  and 
hourly  measurement  of  urine  and 
specific  gravity  tests  keep  us  in  con- 
stant contact  with  what  the  patient 
is  doing. 

The  difficulty  of  proper  nutrition 
of  the  burn  patient  is  complicated  by 
his  extreme  discomfort  due  to  the 
bad  odors,  physical  pain  of  burns 
and  grafts,  the  constant  pressure  of 
dressings,  lack  of  appetite  due  to 
worry.  We  must  learn  his  preferences 
in  food,  and  then  feed  him  at  the  op- 
timum time — certainly  when  he  is 
having  no  treatments. 

Burn  patients  seem  more  difficult 
because  they  are  so  sick  and  yet 
must  take  it  day  after  day,  week  after 
week.  This  difficult  behavior  is  part 
of  the  glandular  derangement  which 
is  intended  to  get  the  patient  by  the 
terrific  trauma  and  infection.  It  helps 
to  realize  it  is  not  the  patient’s  fault. 
The  patient  is  wondering:  “Will  I 
recover?”  “How  much  disfigurement 
will  I have?”  “Am  I going  to  be  able 
to  go  back  home  and  to  my  old  job?” 
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“Will  I have  to  find  a new  occupa- 
tion?” 

Many  surgical  procedures  have 
meant  discomfort  and  expense,  and 
these  patients  need  a great  deal  of 
sympathetic  care,  support,  and  en- 
couragement in  becoming  indepen- 
dent. In  addition,  they  may  be  hav- 
ing guilt  reactions  if  they  were  to 
blame  for  the  accident  which  caused 
the  burns,  and  if  others  were  also  in- 
volved. 


M.G.H.  IN  THE  NEWS 

“The  M.G.H.  World”  deserves 
special  recognition  for  its  fine  des- 
cription of  Bartlett  Hall.  These  are 
the  highlights  of  the  new  Nurses’ 
Home  as  written  in  the  May,  1953 
edition  of  “The  World.” 

“Futuramic  is  the  word  for 
Bartlett  Hall,  new  nurses’  resi- 
dence. Oh’s  and  Ah’s  were  fre- 
quently heard  as  guests  streamed 
through  the  colorfully  decorated 
rooms. 

The  dorm,  which  will  house 
three  floors  of  staff  nurses  and 
four  floors  of  students,  is  notable 
for  its  use  of  light  and  color.  The 
sunken  living  room  is  marked  by 
furnishings  in  midnight  blue,  tan- 
gerine, black,  watermelon,  and 
beige  colors.  The  huge  open  fire- 
place has  a partition  for  stacking 
wood.  Large,  plant-filled  boxes 
add  to  the  warmth  of  the  down- 
stairs rooms. 

The  upper  floors  are  divided 
into  bedroom-suites  with  modern 
closets  along  the  corridor  walls 
to  ensure  extra  quiet.  This  fea- 
ture, as  well  as  the  sloping  mirrors 
in  the  vari-colored  rooms,  was 


suggested  by  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Each  floor  has  a balcony,  a 
small  recreation  room,  and  utility 
room,  complete  with  kitchen 
equipment. 

The  9th  floor  recreation  rooms 
are  hung  with  curtains  in  olive, 
green,  black,  white,  and  tangerine 
stripes  — an  indication  that  these 
are  rooms  for  relaxation  and  fun. 
Sewing  machines,  ping-pong  ta- 
ble, T.V.  and  phonograph  sets, 
matchstick  bamboo  partitions  and 
kitchen  equipment  are  included.” 

* * ❖ ❖ 

Changes  denote  progress,  and  the 
Bulfinch  Yard  is  included  among 
the  many  face-lifting  projects  taking 
place  at  M.G.H.  Its  former  beauty 
has  not  been  disturbed,  but  the  area 
has  been  enlarged  to  include  a new 
tennis  and  badminton  court.  These 
will  be  equipped  to  provide  skating 
facilities  in  the  winter.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  room  for  lawn  games 
and  a childrens’  play  area. 

The  old  Parkman  St.  apartments 
have  been,  torn  down  and  the  familiar 
iron  gate  encloses  the  hospital  prop- 
erty on  Parkman  St.  There  are  direct 
entrances  to  Walcott  House  and 
Bartlett  Hall  from  the  hospital  yard. 


MISS  SLEEPER  APPOINTED 
BY  ODM! 

The  BOSTON  HERALD  of  No- 
vember 10  '’.arried  a dispatch  from 
Washington,  D.C.  stating  that  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  had 
announced  appointment  of  Ruth 
Sleeper  to  its  health  resources  ad- 
visory committee. 
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ALUMNAE  DIRECTORY 


In  the  June  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD  your  president,  Anne 
Lyons  Twomey,  told  you  about  a substitute  plan  for  the  Gray  Book  which  was 
published  last  in  1940.  Your  committee  and  alumnae  secretary  have  weighed 
several  plans  and  have  decided  to  start  the  directory  by  publishing  the  classes 
which  have  never  appeared  in  the  Gray  Book  (1940  on);  and  also  a list  of  mem- 
bers deceased  since  1940. 

To  save  printing  costs  Massachusetts  is  omitted  from  all  Massachusetts  ad- 
dresses. Each  issue  will  carry  several  classes.  The  pages  can  be  removed  readily 
and  kept  together  to  form  an  Alumnae  Directory. 

We  need  the  cooperation  of  every  alumna  to  make  the  directory  as  complete 
as  possible.  If  you  can  supply  any  information  about  any  alumna  please  send 
it  without  delay  to  Mrs.  Friedman,  our  alumnae  secretary. 

Helene  G.  Lee  and 
Barbara  Williams 

CLASS  OF  1940 


Mildred  Anderson  Alfieri  (Mrs.  Mario  P.) 

31  Highland  St  Sharon 
Phyllis  Arey  Van  Wagner  (Mrs.  Marvin  L) 
4154  Belfontaine  Houston  5 Texas 
Olga  Basmania  Bro^vn  (Mrs.  William) 

11  Rollingland  Levittown  NY 
Helen  Bigda  Carson 

3912  13  St  NW  Washington  DC 
Elizabeth  Calandrin  Zolner  (Mrs  Wm  jr) 

18  Park  St  N Reading 
Ruth  Dulac  Ferry  (Mrs  Bernard  A) 

522  Monticello  Drive  Falls  Church  Va 
Lurana  Egan  Tally  (Mrs  Sidney  K) 

State  Rd  & Station  Ave  Andalusia  Pa 
Mary  E.  Gilmore 

Summer  St  Manchester 
Helen  Glazier  Coburn  (Mrs  William) 

47  Elm  St  Littleton  NH 
Helen  Gredzinski  Wojtusik 
Hope  Harlow  Moody  (Mrs.  Augusta  D) 

38  High  St  Oldtown  Maine 
Mary  Huckins  Goldthwaite  (Mrs.  Wendall 
jr)  25  Oxbow  Rd  Lynnfield  Centre 
Marjorie  B Hutt 
Barbara  A Jensen 
56  Greenacre  Ave  Longmeadow 
Agnes  Johnson  Thompson  (Mrs  John  F) 

8 Powder  Mill  Rd  Maynard 
Irene  Lajoie  Goodwin  (Mrs  Frank) 

Lillian  Luby  Morris  (Mrs.  Robert  J) 

181  Willard  St  Box  831  Berlin  NH 


Josephine  Mangio  Keaveney  (Mrs.  Joseph) 
76  Oakdale  Ave  Dedham 
Grace  McKenna  McLellan  (Mrs  Arthur) 
Anna  Moore  Hemsworth  (Mrs  Martin) 
Claire  Pentecost 
Virginia  Plumley  Butterfield 
380  Union  Ave  W Haven  Conn 
Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs  Lester) 
Raymond  Maine 

Rita  Rand  Conroy  (Mrs  James  R) 

30  N Anderson  St  Boston 
Mary  Reardon  McDonough  (Mrs  Wm  J) 
1415  Belleview  Blvd  Steubenville  Ohio 
Elinor  Salmon  Huss  (Mrs  Stanley) 

514  Devon  Rd  Havertown  Pa 
Rae  C Simmons 
34  King  St  Falmouth 
Eleanor  I Sparling 

312  E Foster  St  Melrose 
Mary  Strzemienski  Witunsky 

804  N McKnight  Rd  University  City  Mo 
Anna  L Tinkham 

206  Riverway  Boston 

Mary  Wilkins  Baker  (Mrs  Leighton) 
Delevan  NY 
Olga  Andruskiw 

850  S.  Crouse  St  Syracuse  NY 
Dorothy  Ayer  Guthrie  (Mrs  Charles) 

1706  Mason  Lane  Charlottesville  Va. 
Esther  Barbour 

207  13  St  SE  Washington  DC 


Our  Alumnae  Secretary  is  still  collecting  addresses  for  the 
Gray  Book  revision.  Does  she  have  yours  and  your  friends? 
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CLASS  OF  1940  (Continued) 


Eleanor  Belcher  Call  (Mrs  Lawrence) 

323  So  Main  St  Randolph 
Julia  Binns  Cady  (Mrs  Robert) 

RED  #1  Watertown  Conn 
Mabel  B Brackett 

12  School  St  Boothbay  Harbor  Maine 
Madalene  F Brown 
90  Myrtle  St  Boston 
Martha  Buckley  Utley  (Mrs  Walter) 

2632  Ellendale  Place  Los  Angeles  7 Calif 
Mary  Carpenter  VanHorne  (Mrs  Bernard) 
16191  Baylis  Detroit  Michigan 
Mary  Carr  Mansueto  (Mrs  Biagio) 

23  Thomas  Ave  Batavia  NY 
Flora  Colson  Hary  (Mrs  Emilio) 

14  Florence  St  Rockland  Maine 
Doris  Curtis  Tubbs  (Mrs  John  M) 

4915  Park  Ave  Richmond  Va 
Edith  Curtis  Masters  (Mrs  George) 

Box  16  Round  Pond  Maine 
Bertha  C Dean 

82  Lancaster  Terrace  Brookline 
Jean  French  Richardson  (Mrs  Jas  W) 

71  Beach  Ave  Melrose 
Ina  Galbraith  Wahl  (Mrs  Richard) 

18  Lowell  St  Coventry  R I 
Margaret  C Giffin 
NLN  2 Park  Ave  New  York  NY 
Virginia  Griswold  Guthrie  (Mrs  John  B jr) 
413  S W 16  St  Ft  Lauderdale  Fla 
Lorretta  Guillemette  Holhouser  (Mrs  Arthur) 
2701  Greensboro  Rd  Winston  Salem  NC 
Emily  Healey  Jordan  (Mrs  Wm) 

148  Holyoke  St  Easthampton 
Mary  Hickey  Murphy  (Mrs  Henry  L) 
Maple  Ave  Centerville  Estates  Centerville 
Constance  Jarvis  Bertrand  (Mrs  John  F) 

83  W Middle  Turnpike 
Manchester  Conn 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson  (Mrs  Luther) 

Box  441  Heavener  Okla 


Thelma  Johnsen  Sturgis  (Mrs  Herbert) 

21  Conway  St  Roslindale 
Edith  Kelsey  Barnard  (Mrs  Glenn  B) 
Westtown  School  Westtown  Pa 
Grace  Kirmes  Bushee  (Mrs  Ernest) 

43  Auburn  St  Melrose 
Shirley  Leavitt  Constantino  (Mrs  Sal) 

23  Stark  Ave  Wakefield 
Alma  Meriam  Burrill  (Mrs  Ralph) 

987  Broadway  S Portland  Maine 
Eugenie  Murphy  Bisese  (Mrs  Jerome) 

902  First  Ave  Portsmouth  Va 
Catherine  M Norris 

Veterans  Adm  Hosp  Providence  RI 
Melba  Packard  Quint  (Mrs  Richard) 

Box  137  Dixfield  Maine 
Eleanor  Palmer  Gleiser  (Mrs  Charles) 
2102  N Tyler  St  Tacoma  7 Wash 
Barbara  Pickett  Malone  (Mrs.  Jas) 

8 W Mill  Drive  Great  Neck  NY 
Anna  Pritchard  Dunbar  (Mrs  Oliver) 

105  Willow  Drive  Little  Silver  NJ 
Lois  Prussman  Lawrence  (Mrs  Richard) 
276  Pleasant  St  Athol 
Barbara  Shattuck  Bianco  (Mrs.  Salvatore) 
31  So  Waverly  St.  Brighton 
Eleanor  Smith  (3ady  (Mrs  Chas) 

2429  Gilmour  St  SE  Grand  Rapids  Mich 
Esther  Snyder  Stocklin  (Mrs  Albert) 

18  Stoughton  Ave  Webster 
Mary  V Spinney 

109  St  Clair  St  Warren  Pa 
Agnes  Steinhilber  Huston  (Mrs  John  C) 

51  Euclid  Ave  Bridgeport  Conn 
Irene  Tirelis  Reilly  (Mrs  Wm  E) 

470  Prospect  St  Stoughton 
Martha  Wiswell  Archer  (Mrs  Frank) 
Locust  St  Swansea 

Mary  Wright  Scheu  (Mrs  Norman  E) 

1313  Sherman  Ave  Menlo  Park  Calif 


DECEMBER, 1953 


CLASS  OF  1941 


Elsie  Barter  Tomlin 

4710  Marshall  St  Wheat  Ridge  Col 
Jeanette  Benyon 
Marion  Benyon  Thorpe 

4015  Everett  St  Lincoln  Neb 
Rita  Binkunski  Lesankos 
68  Standish  St  Cambridge 
Eleanor  F Burke 
Bertha  Cady  Stevens 

Edgewood  St  Cromwell  Conn 
Mary  E Carter 
Allene  Day  Haines 

403i  S Main  St  Vicksburg  Mich 
Josephine  J Donohue 
9 Flint  St  Lynn 
Dorothy  Fletcher 

7 Tufts  St  Marblehead 
Anastasia  Gianarakos 
Muriel  I Holmes 
Winifred  Holmes  Griffin 
Russell  St  Littleton 
Cynthia  Holt  Cummings 

1563  Stanley  Blvd  Birmingham  Mich 
Martha  Jewell  Heigham 

23  Alpine  St  Arlington  Heights 
Helen  Koskella  Geissendoefer 
540  N Greenleaf  Whittier  Calif 
Wilma  Kovalik 

2 Otis  Place  Boston 
Carolyn  Lowney  Hawke 
La  Grange  Illinois 
Katheryn  MacKenzie 
Phyllis  G.  Madden 
88  Exeter  St  Boston 
Sylvia  H Manninen 
Grace  Mastrodomenico  Cibotti 

Box  3 APO  950  %PM  San  Francisco  Calif 
Jeanette  C McDonald 
Frances  McKean  Schmitt  (Mrs  Geo) 

47  Freedom  Lane  Levittown  Pa 
Winona  Meilleur  Harris 

2102  Cornell  Rd  Cleveland  Ohio 
Mary  G Monaghan 

55  Potomac  St  W Roxbury 
Darthea  R Noyes 

52  Chestnut  Ave  Rutland  Vt 
Regina  Pippo  Moriarty  (Mrs  John  D) 

7581  Mulholland  Drive  Los  Angeles  46 
Calif 

Margaret  Robbins  Wadland 
16  Lynde  Ave  Melrose  76 
Alice  Russell  Davidson  (Mrs  Ward) 

67  Spruce  St  Princeton  NJ 
Hilda  Sanneman 
Marjorie  Scott 
Virginia  L Sears 

APO  994  %PM  6002  HospGp  San 
Francisco  Calif 


Dorothea  J Stacey 
Helen  Sullivan  Moiling 
37  Brunswick  St  Brockton 
Mary  E Sullivan 
Helen  Walsh  Duquette 
23  Dix  St  Worcester 
Evelyn  Witham  Benedict 

238  Elizabeth  St  Syracuse  NY 
Helen  E Wright 
Libby  Zagorin 

72  Narragansett  St  Springfield 
Irene  Ahonen  Swanson  (Mrs  W E) 

161  Lawrence  Rd  Fairfield  Conn 
Marion  E Bancroft 
10  Briggs  St  Melrose 
Marion  Bancroft  Wacker  (Mrs  Robt) 
Casilla  2492  Lima  Peru 
Beatrice  Belisle  Stanford  (Mrs  T L) 

4922  E 60  Place  Maywood  CaUf 
Rita  Boyle  Willetts  (Mrs  Wm) 

378  Madison  Ave  Lawrence  Harbor  NJ 
Weithea  Brown 

2810  E Main  St  Waterbury  Conn 
Edith  Butcher  Patterson  (Mrs  James) 
Fairfland  Indiana 

Marion  Campana  Thomas  (Mrs  Robt) 

584  E Mt  Ave  S Williamsport  Pa 
Barbara  Campbell  Desmond  (Mrs  Phillip) 
46  Harwich  St  Hartford  Coim 
Mary  L Casey 

832  S Greenbrier  St  Arlington  Va 
Marion  Clason  Lampson  (Mrs  Grant) 

3901  Lynn  Ave  Minneapolis  Minn 
Rae  Clough  Carson  (Mrs  Alfred) 

27  Pine  St  Natick 
Marguerite  Ford  Aurnhammer 
Veterans  Adm  Northampton 
Doris  Friars  Lee  (Mrs  Kenneth) 

Golden  Spurs  Waterford  Conn 
Rita  M Genna 

Judith  Harding  Dougherty  (Mrs  H) 

138  Central  Ave  Somerville 
Helen  Hartnett  Miller  (Mrs  Frank) 
Edgartown 

Beatrice  Herard  Boyle  (Mrs  Donald) 

147-18  38  Ave  Flushing  NY 
Ruth  Horton  Markel  (Mrs  Stanley) 

5306  Grove  Ave  Richmond  Va 
Harriet  Johnsen  Kneen  (Mrs  Geo) 

849  W Edgemont  Ave  Montgomery  Ala 
Marjory  Johnston  Fowler  (Mrs  Vance) 
3304  N Pocomoke  St  Arlington  Va 
Dorothy  Kandolin  Hathaway  (Mrs  Elwood) 
1121  3rd  St  N Fargo  N Dakota 
Violet  Kellogg  McCane  (Mrs  Wallace) 

2514  14th  St  NW  Washington  DC 
Martha  Kimball 

US  Naval  Hospital  Corona  Calif 


DECEMBER, 1953 


CLASS  OF  1941  (Continued) 


Natalie  King  Pucko  (Mrs  Jos) 

5 Old  Country  Way  Weymouth 
Mary  Lamon  Longnecker  (Mrs  Walter) 

3050  Colerdige  Rd  Cleveland  Hghts  Ohio 
Marguerite  Manwaring  Moulton  (Mrs  Hee) 
136  Maine  Ave  Gardiner  Maine 
Marion  Marchetti  Landgraf  (Mrs  John) 

18  W 706  St  Orangeburg  NY 
Jean  Mather  Murray  (Mrs  Geo  jr) 

300  Kensington  Rd  Garden  City  NY 
Katherine  Maurer  Cettomai  (Mrs  L N) 

2nd  Ave  Wareham 
Anne  McKenzie 
7 Primus  Ave  Boston 
Edith  Miles  Porter  (Mrs  Huntington) 

320  Eliot  St  Milton 
Gretchen  Miller  Case  (Mrs  Phillips) 

194  Colony  Rd  Longmeadow 
Anna  Moore  Jones  (Mrs  James) 

PO  371  Amherst  NH 
Edna  Mosher  Ryan  (Mrs  John) 

83  Dudley  St  New  Bedford 
Anna  Mulholland  Paquette  (Mrs  O J) 

100  Glover  St  Southb ridge 
Phyllis  Noland  Garlick  (Mrs  Wm) 

Walpole  St  Dover 
Rita  O’Leary  Ottesen  (Mrs  Karl) 

33  Hoyt  St  Madison  NJ 
Jean  Ottley  Roberts  (Mrs  Jas  B) 

APO  863  %PM  New  York  NY 
Mary  A Owen 

Louise  Pincus  Meister  (Mrs  A J) 

30  Frothingham  St  Lowell 


Phyllis  Proulx  Lavoie  (Mrs  Robt) 

8 Standish  St  Worcester 
Elsie  Renn  McGinley  (Mrs  Ed) 

Greentree  Gardens  Pittsburg  Pa 
Faith  Roberts  Kraber 

1811  Alpha  Rd  Glendale  8 Calif 
Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs  W S) 

54  Stone  St  Hartford  Conn 
Madeleine  Ruest  Frankovitch  (Mrs  Rich) 

95  Sterling  St  Pawtucket  RI 
Grace  Russell  Glover  (Mrs  Samuel) 
Rockland  Maine 

Louise  Sherer  Dazey  (Mrs  W B) 

Rt  1 Box  373  Dickinson  Texas 
Mary  L Spies 

1373i  Midvale  Ave  W Los  Angeles  Calif 
Mary  Sweeney  Chase  (Mrs  John) 

275  Spring  St  Brockton 
Helen  Thomas  Cabral  (Mrs  John) 

14  Grand  St  Brockton 
Frances  Thomasunas 
27  Suffield  St  Worcester 
Grace  Triggs  Vaughan  (Mrs.  Dayle) 

781  Brehm  PI  New  Orleans  La 
Barbara  Uhl  Atkinson  (Mrs  Wm) 

430  W 118  St  New  York  NY 
Marian  Vayro  MacDuff  (Mrs  Vernon) 
Broadway  St  Hanover 
Violet  White  Blouchard  (Mrs  Victor) 
Wilder  St  Lowell 
Irene  Willis  Murray  (Mrs  Robt) 

E Grand  Rapids  Mich 


DECEMBER 


19  5 3 


CLASS  OF  1942 


Ruth  Bartlett 

1301  Commonwealth  Ave  Boston 
Beatrice  Bennett  Atwood 
Cleora  Briggs  Horton 
81  Orchard  St  Cambridge 
Elna  Carlson  Prizio 
Viola  Chase  McGinn 

104  Main  St  Lyndonville  Vt 
Madeline  Curtis  Thompson  (Mrs  Jesse) 
81  Stevens  Rd  Needham 
Beth  H Davis 
Barbara  A Dooley 
Josephine  Ferrara  Higgins 

3704  Florida  St  San  Diego  Calif 
Evelyn  Gates  deKemper 
Brownville  Jet  Maine 
Doris  James  Crysler 
Tripoli  N Africa 
Sophie  V Jarek 
Margaret  Lansdowne  Crowe 
102  Radcliffe  St  Dorchester  24 
Katherine  Manter  Lombard 
Anna  M McGillicuddy 
US  Naval  Hosp  Bethesda  Md 
Frances  I McMorran 
Elinor  G.  Nason 
Carolyn  Parker  Mabry 

302  E Chippewa  St  Dwight  111 
Rachel  Rantakangas  Penti 

5 Carver 

Helen  Robinson  Blake 

6 Perham  St  Chelmsford 
Karin  Saarinen  Flaherty 
Julis  Sarad  Spaulding 

2252  Railroad  Av  Concord  Cal 
Rose  M Scalora 

MIT  Infirmary  Boston 
Anne  M.  Schilling 
Lilia  M Sheldon 
Phyllis  Simpson  Parker 
52  Westmaine  St  Merrimac 
Marie  Smith  Lodge 
Route  #1  Genesco  111 
Phyllis  E Smith 
Doris  E Swanson  Caddick 
110  Woodlawn  Rd  Quincy  111 
Gladys  M Willard 
Lois  Woodbury  Bridges 
1 Marwood  St  Uxbridge 
Wanda  Zeller 
Joan  Bird 
Irene  R Brase 
Cynthia  Brott 

Dorothy  Browne  O’Connor 
18  Stoughton  Rd  Dedham 
Carmela  Bruno  Hudson 

132  Lanneau  Drive  Greenville  SC 


Elizabeth  Buckley  Thomas 
433  Adams  St  Oakland  Calif 
Inez  V Cardinali 
Kathryn  F Carr 
Marjorie  E Chase 
Jean  G Coady 
Margaret  Cooper  Westberg 

10741  S Forest  Ave  Chicago  20  111 
Christine  Cox  Levick 
21  Liberty  St  S wanton  Vt 
Ethel  V Davis 
Alice  M Dempsey 
24  Oakview  Terrace  Jamaica  Plain 
Mary  Dwyer  Scanlon 

291  Park  Place  Brooklyn  17  NY 
Barbara  Edward  Warren 

1106  Peavy  Rd  Dallas  8 Texas 
Helen  Engert  Sundell 

310  Forst  Home  Drive  Ithaca  NY 
Barbara  Farr 
Priscilla  Farrar  Cram 

County  Hosp  San  Bernardino  Calif 
Myrtle  E Flemming 
Avis  For  an  Battley 
2000  N 24  Rd  N Arlington  Va 
Anna  E Ford 
Anna  E Gillooly 
Helen  K Graham 
Muriel  Grosvenor  McNally 
26  Pleasant  St  Putnam  Conn 
Jeanette  Hadley  Conant 
6 Revere  St  Lexington 
Garfallia  I Halekas 
Mary  M Hayes 

Arlington  Hosp  Arlington  Va 
Mary  M Heney 
Olive  Hohl  Lavinchevik 

Sunny  Hill  Road  Lunenberg 
Doleta  E Hughes 
Celia  I Krasnoger 
Mary  E Macdonald 
82  June  St  Worcester 
Marie  N Macy 
Mary  M Maloney 

32  Stanton  Road  Brookline 
Elva  E McQuade 
Anne  Mears 

2nd  Field  Hosp  APO  108  c/o  PM  NYC 
NY 

Gertrude  M Moynihan 
Putnam  Conn 
Barbara  Munroe 

184  West  Central  St  Franklin 
Mary  Nelson  Van  Santvoord 

3822  W Broadway  Robbinsdale  Minn 
Norma  Nesmith  Holt 
1229  Main  St  Hanson 


DECEMBER, 1953 


CLASS  OF  1942  (Continued) 


Ruth  Newcomb  Thompson 
4 Kendricks  Court  Amesbury 
Charlotte  O’Neil  Orlinski 
Cardigan  Ski  Lodge  Bristol  NH 
Alexandria  Passios  Ripperton 
Muriel  Settle  Pollock 

1248  Ashby  State  Road  Fitchburg 
Ruth  Smith  Bunting 
Roseau  Dominca  BWI 
Elizabeth  Stevens  Robichaud 
Indian  Ave  Manomet 


Louise  P Tennberg 
Elaine  K Tenny 
Helen  Watters  Washburn 
362  Itasca  St  Woodale  111 
Virginia  Watts  Clark 
3 Roseland  St  Methuen 
Bernice  White 

443  Gavilan  Drive  Alberque  N Mexico 
Florence  G Willy 
Cora  B Yando 


DFCEMBER, 1953 


GRADUATES  DECEASED  SINCE  PUBLICATION  OF  GRAY  BOOK 

IN  1940 

+ 


A 

Anderson  Caroline  L 81 
Adams  Etta  M 98 

B 

Barlow  Frances  R 08 
Barnard  Ida  C 00 
Barton  Rowena  B 34 
Beattie  Grace  B 93 
Beckingham  Margaret  85 
Belyea  Jessie  98 
Blake  Marion  E 39 
Blodgett  S Bell  98 
Blomquist  Ebba  C 22 
Bond  Amelia  M 95 
Bourgault  Elizabeth  24 
Bourke  Rachael  88 
Bowditch  Leah  L 17 
Brierly  Hannah  J 87 
Brooks  Winnifred  H 96 
Burgess  M Annie  00 
Butler  Rose  K 05 

C 

Cayford  Caroline  W 92 
Chandler  Frances  A 02 
Claire  Helen  M 96 
Clark  Edith  M 91 
Cole  Mary  L 93 
Conway  Elizabeth  94 
Cook  Melissa  J 12 
Copeland  Margaret  21 
Corthell  Lucy  K 15 
Cowling  Sarah  78 
Cribb  Sara  M 13 
Cummings  Cora  N 00 
Cushman  Alice  C S 03 

D 

Dart  Esther  91 
Davis  Isaline  A 86 
Dias  Mary  C 18 
Dobie  Lillian  10 
Doliber  Gertrude  42 
Donavan  Anna  K 18 
Douglas  Isabel  96 
Douglass  Mary  E 84 
Drake  Eleanor  F 90 
Drew  Josephine  F 89 


Duff  Edith  M 03 
Dyke  Josephine  F 06 

E 

Eastman  Gertrude  M 07 
F 

Fanning  Elizabeth  88 
Fay  Mary  31 
Fenton  Helen  B 06 
Fisher  Nettie  L 11 
Floyd  Adelia  21 
Flush  Elizabeth  A 95 
Fraser  Jean  C 90 
Fraser  Louise  G 88 

G 

Gaarder  Jordis  A 19 
Galbraith  Beatrice  P 94 
Gammon  Hazel  R 16 
Garvey  S Agnes  01 
Gaunce  Edna  E 13 
Gilday  Katherine  H 10 
Gile  Kate  E 91 
Grant  Jessie  E 06 
Gray  Eliza  00 

H 

Hall  Mary  B 83 
Harpur  Laura  91 
Harriman  Octavia  C 96 
Harrington  Elsie  M 11 
Hart  Nellie  J 00 
Harty  Susie  97 
Hinkley  Jane  E 32 
Holmes  Lena  L 24 
Hubbard  Mildred  M 15 
Hurlburt  Annie  W 91 
Hussey  Virginia  42 

J 

Jackson  Bertha  F 98 
Jackson  Emily  52 
Johnson  Marjorie  A 29 

K 

Keach  Mabel  F 24 
Keany  Alice  L 10 
Keith  Mary  L 88 


Kelley  Mary  A 87 
Kellog  Jennie  24 
Kimball  Florence  18 
Klonari  Kloniki  G 99 
Knapp  Mary  E 06 
Kni^ts  Doris  31 

L 

Lawrence  Susan  M 83 
Lea  Margaret  02 
Lewis  Margaret  23 
Linscott  Grace  L 06 
Lindsey  Elizabeth  25 
Locke  Marinda  A 99 

M 

Mabee  Harriet  E 03 
MacDougall  Mary  K 26 
MacGregor  Minnie  J 06 
MacKinnon  Christine  24 
MacLeod  Eva  E 98 
Mac  Peake  Edith  B 01 
Maddocks  Clara  L 14 
Marden  Edith  99 
Marshall  Glee  0 14 
May  Louise  C 20 
McAffee  Minnie  04 
McCarty  Sarah  M 95 
McClelland  Minnie  B 07 
McCrae  Annabella  95 
McDonald  Margaret  D 00 
McEwen  Rachel  10 
McKenzie  Katherine  L 97 
McLeay  Grace  96 
Melville  Mary  E 88 
Mitchell  Esther  E 99 
Moloney  Katherine  R 05 
Morris  Lillian  H 97 
Morse  Mabel  F 94 

N 

Nattie  Helen  47 
Neal  Helen  R 08 
Nichols  Helen  R 09 

O 

Oddy  Christine  J 39 
Orr  Lillian  L 02 
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p 

Falmberg  Alma  P 88 
Parker  Mary  C 93 
Parmenter  Sarah  M 09 
Parsons  Sara  E 93 
Peden  Elizabeth  99 
Perkins  Grace  K 07 
Perry  Charlotte  M 92 
Pickup  Fanny  F 08 
Pitman  Elizabeth  E 94 
Platt  Bernata  N 20 
Pope  Lois  M 18 
Potts  Amy  E 91 
Powell  Barbara  49 

R 

Retallik  Maude  E 05 
Robertson  Ethel  M 28 


Rodgers  Georgianna  08 
Ross  EmUy  F 04 
Ross  Flora  E 99 
Rothery  Esther  A 19 
Rudd  Nathalie  C 10 

S 

Samuelson  Corinne  E 13 
Scholey  Josephine  E 95 
Schroeder  Madeleine  M 19 
Selby  Ellen  M 15 
Shields  Maiy  E 87 
Silsby  Harriet  16 
Snow  Emily  A 03 
Stevenson  Margaret  W 90 
Stone  Florence  E 27 
Sullivan  Elizabeth  E 13 


T 

Tedford  Adelaide  02 
Thayer  Blanche  M 79 
Thompson  Alma  98 
Towne  Ruth  S 31 

W 

Walden  Jessie  E 23 
Walsh  Mary  E 97 
Webber  Anna  M 80 
Wellington  Mary  B 07 
West  Nettie  87 
Wheeler  Mabel  F 13 
Whitney  Myra  A 10 
Wight  Muriel  L 34 
Wilson  Addie  02 
Wood  Hannah  M 99 
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SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

The  money  for  one  Sally  Johnson 
Scholarship  ($250.00)  was  nearly 
realized  at  the  Alumnae  Food  Sale 
in  the  Brick  Corridor  on  Thursday, 
October  29.  The  sale  of  food  and 
contributions  of  money  netted  the 
Fund  $224.34. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  our  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Association 
who  so  gratiously  donated  food, 
money,  and  time  to  make  this  sale 
a success.  One  enterprising  member 
who  couldn’t  send  in  food  because 
of  distances,  held  a food  sale  in  her 
neighborhood  and  donated  the  prof- 
its to  the  Alumnae  project.  Finan- 
cial contributions  were  received 
from  as  far  away  as  Hawaii! 


ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Miss  Sleeper  has  sent  us  the  latest 
figures  on  the  status  of  our  School 
Endowment  Fund.  In  October  1952 
the  Fund  total  stood  at  $ 148,789.20. 
In  October  1953  the  total  is  $155,- 
946.83.  The  gain  this  year  has  been 
largely  because  of  interest  earned  on 
the  principal.  It  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  the  Alumnae  to  know,  too, 
that  the  Flower  Shop  has  again  de- 
posited $500.00  earnings  to  the 
credit  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 

In  a memorandum  about  the 
Fund,  Miss  Sleeper  said,  “It  is  still 
our  dream  that  some  day  someone  in 
the  Alumnae  might  really  be  inter- 
ested to  help  us  run  that  Flower 
Shop  on  a volunteer  basis  as  the  La- 
dies Visiting  Committee  runs  the 
General  Store.  We  have  a woman 
employed  full  time  now  and  will  sup- 
plement her  hours  with  student  em- 
ployment. 


Any  interested  alumna  who  would 
volunteer  to  work  in  the  Flower 
Shop  should  contact  the  Alumnae 
Office.  Would  any  class  like  to 
make  this  its  project? 


M.G.H/ers  IN  OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

In  the  June,  1954  issue,  the 
QUARTERLY  Record  Committee 
is  planning  to  feature  stories  of  our 
Alumnae  who  are  in  other  countries. 
In  preparation  for  this  we  would  like 
all  our  readers  to  cooperate  by  writ- 
ing to  such  nurses  for  the  story  of 
their  life  and  work  in  other  lands, 
and  sending  the  information  on  to 
Mrs.  Friedman,  Alumnae  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Friedman  will  also  be  glad  to 
write  some  of  these  nurses  if  you 
will  send  her  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 
M.G.H.  CLUB 

Thirteen  members  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  M.G.H.  Club  held  their 
Fall  meeting  at  the  Franklin  Manor, 
West  Boylston,  on  October  1,  1953. 
At  the  business  meeting,  held  after 
dinner,  it  was  voted  to  send  $25.00 
to  Miss  Sleeper  to  be  used  for  any 
current  project  relating  to  nurses. 

Would  any  M.G.H.  graduates,  re- 
siding in  Worcester  County  and  in- 
terested in  joining  this  group,  send 
their  names  and  addresses  to:  Mrs. 
Edith  Mooney,  Secretary,  57  Colby 
Ave.,  Worcester  5,  Mass. 

Women  have  their  ears  pierced — men  just 
have  theirs  bored. 
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EIGHT  SHORT  MONTHS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

by  BARBARA  BENNETT  ZAHNER,  1920 


l^APLES  seemed  like  the  jumping 

^ off  place  when  the  Export 
steamer  pulled  out  of  the  harbor. 
At  Alexandria  and  Cairo  we  were 
indeed  in  a different  world.  When 
we  docked  at  Beirut  two  kind  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Uni- 
versity took  us  in  hand,  showed  us 
our  quarters,  and  explained  the  cur- 
rency of  the  realm,  and  how  to  han- 
dle taxi-drivers,  whose  cars  have  no 
meters. 

What  about  the  people  generally? 
I was  completely,  disgracefully  ig- 
norant of  the  Arabs  and  their  affairs. 
As  we  neared  Beirut  I wondered  how 
I would  talk  with  them,  what  they 
would  be  like.  I needn’t  have  wor- 
ried. Their  friendliness,  warm  hos- 
pitality, and  inherent  good  manners 
put  me  immediately  at  ease.  They 
are  eager  to  know  about  your  home 
and  anxious  to  make  you  feel  at 
home  in  theirs. 

Teen-a-teen-a-teen — a-t-e-e-n!  It 
was  6:00  a.m.  and  a street  crier  was 
already  out.  I dashed  to  the  balcony 
to  see  what  that  plaintive  cry  meant. 
A wee  donkey  laden  with  huge  pan- 
niers of  fresh  green  figs,  came  down 
the  street,  pattering  patiently  along 
behind  his  owner.  Grocery  stores  or 
an  occasional  housemaid  hailed  the 
peddler  to  buy  a supply  for  break- 
fast. We  arranged  with  the  tiny  gro- 
cery below  us  to  supply  our  needs. 
Figs,  fresh  picked  in  the  mountains! 
We  peeled  off  the  pale  green  skin 
and  ate  the  sweet  white  meat.  It  was 
something  to  start  the  day  right  even 
after  a broken  night’s  sleep. 

There  is  little  quiet  in  Beirut.  Late 


taxi-drivers  lean  on  their  horns  to 
clear  the  streets  of  human  beings 
and  animals.  Roosters  crow  inter- 
mittently all  night  but  settle  down  to 
real  competition  about  1:30,  and, 
just  as  they  get  tired,  the  donkeys 
begin  braying.  Around  3:30  the 
Muessin  in  the  Minaret  of  the  near- 
by mosque  starts  calling  the  faithful 
to  prayer,  his  resonant  voice  ringing 
over  the  housetops.  The  climax  was 
a young  and  ambitious  pianist  next 
door,  who  practiced  at  5:30  ending 
with  a riotous  rendering  of  “Where 
Oh  Where  Has  My  Little  Dog 
Gone?”  Eventually  we  learned  to 
sleep  through  all  this. 

In  no  time  at  all  we  had  collected 
the  necessary  kitchen  equipment  and 
stores  for  housekeeping.  A leaky 
kitchen  sink  was  soon  repaired,  the 
plumber  and  his  assistant  arriving  at 
7:10  a.m.  while  we  sat  breakfasting 
in  our  pajamas.  As  two  strapping 
Arabs  walked  by  the  dining-room,  I 
reached  for  a dressing  gown  but  felt 
that  a veil  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate. 

All  necessary  housekeeping  uten- 
sils are  available,  imported  from 
many  other  countries.  A General 
Electric  agency  provides  electrical 
conveniences.  Food  is  abundant. 
Lamb,  the  meat  of  the  country,  is 
sold  everywhere.  The  beef  is  good 
though  neither  the  cuts  nor  the  price 
are  as  large  as  here.  Pork,  ham,  and 
bacon  can  be  had  in  certain  markets. 
They  are  not  a Moslem  food.  Fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  may  be  had  all 
winter  long. 

On  the  grocery  shelves  one  sees 
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rows  of  familiar  labels — Campbell’s 
soups,  Del  Monte  fruits,  various 
brands  of  colfee  and  breakfast  cere- 
als as  well  as  the  usual  jars  of  baby 
foods.  Good  butter  is  flown  in  from 
New  Zealand  or  Holland.  There  are 
canned  goods  from  many  other  coun- 
tries besides  the  U.  S.  A.,  which  are 
sometimes  better  and  always  cheap- 
er. Arab  bread  is  delicious,  especial- 
ly when  fresh  and  hot  from  the  oven. 
Each  morning  I lowered  a basket  on 
the  end  of  a long  clothes  line  to  the 
little  bakery  on  the  street  four  flights 
below.  The  baker  would  pop  out, 
give  me  a cheery  greeting,  look  to 
see  how  many  fingers  I held  up,  and 
place  that  many  loaves  in  the  basket 
which  I then  pulled  up.  The  bread 
is  round  and  flat,  a double  thickness 
about  like  a beret,  and  costs  all  of 
three  cents  a loaf. 

Local  dairymen  bring  milk  to  your 
door.  A little  donkey  carries  six  large 
tins  holding  several  gallons  strapped 
to  his  pack  saddle,  with  his  large  and 
jovial  owner  sitting  astride  just  in 
front  of  them.  Milk  is  poured  into 
the  customer’s  container.  An  aroma 
of  stable  floats  up  the  stairs  as  the 
donkey  waits  in  the  door  of  the 
apartment  house  lobby  below.  If  you 
prefer  goat’s  milk  you  hail  the  pass- 
ing driver  of  a herd  of  ten  or  fifteen 
goats.  While  he  milks  a nannie  on 
the  sidewalk,  the  rest  of  the  herd 
look  listless  and  bored.  One  or  two, 
rearing  on  their  hind  legs,  trim  such 
foliage  as  hangs  over  the  adjacent 
garden  wall  while  others  scan  the 
gutters  in  search  of  a discarded 
orange  peel.  I hasten  to  add  that 
customers  always  boil  the  milk  im- 
mediately and  that  we  passed  up  the 
pleasure  of  fresh  milk  in  favor  of 
Klim. 


The  American  University  of  Bei- 
rut, founded  in  1866,  clings  to  the 
hillside  of  Ras  Beirut  (Beirut  Point) 
The  original  buildings  of  yellowish 
stone  with  red  tile  roofs,  stand  in  the 
center  of  a group  of  buildings  which 
has  been  enlarged  many  times  over 
the  years.  Among  the  recent  addi- 
tions is  an  up-to-the-minute  Infirm- 
ary supervised  and  staffed  by  Arab 
doctors  and  trained  nurses — gradu- 
ates of  the  A.  U.  B.  Medical  School 
and  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Hospital  connected  with  the 
American  University  is  well  super- 
intended by  an  able  American  nurse 
trained  at  Johns  Hopkins.  I was  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  attend  im- 
pressive exercises  in  the  University 
Chapel  when  a class  of  fine  looking 
young  women,  from  the  training 
school  for  nurses,  received  their  caps. 

The  Out  Patient  Department  is 
very  busy  and  efficiently  run.  Slow- 
ly the  population  is  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  preventive 
medicine.  As  more  and  more  preg- 
nant women  come  to  the  pre-natal 
clinic,  the  hard  working  Public 
Health  Nurses  realize  that  at  last 
their  teaching  is  bringing  results. 

An  addition  to  the  hospital  was 
being  built  while  I was  there.  Two 
elderly  ladies,  members  of  the  Hos- 
pital Aid,  came  upon  a pool  of  blood 
on  the  ground  where  the  new  build- 
ing joined  the  old.  On  questioning 
the  foreman  they  learned  that  the 
workmen,  fearful  of  a recurrence  of 
a fatal  accident  that  had  happened 
on  a previous  job,  had  sacrificed  a 
sheep.  After  the  ceremony  was  duly 
carried  out  the  workmen  shared 
equally  in  the  spoils. 

An  engineering  school  has  just 
been  completed,  an  agricultural 
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school  is  on  the  way.  A very  recent 
modern  library,  with  spacious  read- 
ing rooms  and  study  alcoves  in  con- 
stant use,  commands  an  unbroken 
view  of  the  blue  bay  and  the  pinkish 
purple,  snow-capped  mountains. 

There  are  more  than  3,000  stu- 
dents at  the  American  University. 
Scattered  over  the  campus  are  the 
many  buildings  that  accommodate  in 
dormitories  and  lecture  halls  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  them.  The  girls  live 
off  campus  in  a house  of  their  own 
which  is  run  on  a cooperative  basis. 
Every  student  must  speak  EngUsh  on 
entering  the  University  since  all 
classes  are  conducted  in  that  lan- 
guage, but  when  walking  across  the 
campus  and  meeting  groups  of  boys, 
I seldom  heard  a word  of  English. 
It  could  have  been  Arabic  or  any 
one  of  many  languages.  Fifty-one 
different  countries  and  twenty-one 
religious  faiths  are  represented  at 
A.  U.  B.  In  my  husband’s  freshman 
class  the  twenty  boys  came  from  ten 
different  countries;  yet  he  found 
their  reactions  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  boys  at  home. 

As  an  auditor  in  a class  in  the 
History  of  the  Near  East,  1800- 
1914,  I had  a chance  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  modern  background  of  the 
Near  Eastern  struggle  and  heard 
eager  students  discuss  ways  of  im- 
proving conditions  in  their  own  gov- 
ernments. The  students,  who  are 
ambitious  to  have  their  country 
somewhat  resemble  the  U.  S.  A., 
had  vivid  impressions  of  the  “Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life,”  gathered  unfor- 
tunately, from  Hollywood  movies, 
which  they  have  many  opportunities 
to  see.  A dynamic  Professor,  Persian 
by  birth,  a graduate  of  A.  U.  B.  and 


the  University  of  London,  worked 
patiently  to  persuade  them  that  Leb- 
anon had  had  its  freedom  for  only 
six  years  and  that  their  country  was 
at  a stage  comparable  with  the 
U.  S.  A.  in  about  1800.  One  boy, 
an  eager,  restless  leader  of  the  re- 
form group,  quite  frankly  said,  “Sir, 
you  make  me  realize  what  you  say  is 
true  but  when  I go  out  among  the 
crowds  in  the  streets  I get  so  stirred 
up  I want  to  start  a revolution.” 
There  were  always  communists  hang- 
ing around  outside  the  University 
grounds  waiting  to  seize  these  boys 
and  turn  them  to  their  own  ends. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity are  many  organizations  where 
Arabs  and  Americans  work  togeth- 
er: a Hospital  Aid,  a Student  Aid, 
the  Women’s  Club  with  its  varied 
projects,  and,  more  recently  Aid  to 
Palestinian  Refugees.  Interesting 
meetings  are  held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
There  we  saw  a demonstration  of 
Arab  cooking,  were  told  about  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  Oriental 
rugs,  and  heard  a lecture  on  Arab 
customs  and  costunies.  One  hilari- 
ous morning  was  given  to  a talk  by 
a pretty  young  Arab  matron  on 
“What  we  like  and  don’t  like  about 
Americans,”  while  an  American 
woman,  who  had  lived  all  her  life  in 
the  Arab  world,  spoke  of,  “What 
we  like  and  don’t  like  about  the 
Arabs.”  “Taking  down  the  hair” 
even  among  tried  and  true  friends  is 
a ticklish  business  at  best.  More 
credit  to  those  who  were  able  to  car- 
ry off  a frank  discussion  and  keep  the 
relations  friendly  as  well  as  amusing. 

Not  only  is  Beirut  with  its  souks 
or  bazaars  and  its  cosmopolitan  pop- 
ulation a fascinating  place,  but  it  is 
the  central  point  from  which  to  reach 
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rtiany  of  the  interesting  old  cities  in 
the  surrounding  area. 

Country  buses  run  to  many  points. 
Along  the  coast  to  the  North,  a little 
over  an  hour’s  ride,  lies  Biblos,  a 
small  town  which  has  been  the  center 
of  five  civilizations.  Centuries  ago 
Egyptians  sailed  into  the  harbor, 
bringing  papyrus  which  was  made  in- 
to paper.  The  Bible  was  made  from 
this  and  the  Great  Book  took  its 
name  from  the  little  town.  Burial 
urns,  sarcophagi,  Egyptian  temples, 
a Roman  amphitheatre,  Roman  tem- 
ple, and  a Crusader  castle  are  all 
there  on  the  shore  overlooking  the 
sea. 

If  you  want  to  travel  inexpensive- 
ly and  don’t  mind  sharing  a car  with 
strangers,  a “Service”  (with  a 
French  accent)  taxi  will  take  you  to 
Baalbeck,  an  ancient  trading  and  re- 
ligious center  where  massive  temples 
of  Jupiter  and  Bacchus  still  rival  the 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis  in  impres- 
sive beauty.  Baalbeck  is  in  the  Bo- 
kar,  a great  broad  valley  lying  be- 
tween the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  mountains. 

On  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Beirut 
within  easy  reach  by  taxi  are  Sidon 
and  Tyre  with  their  many  historical 
associations. 

Crossing  the  Anti-Lebanons  one 
comes  into  Syria  where  Damascus, 
the  oldest  inhabited  city  in  the  world, 
gleams  in  the  desert  sun  and  is  kept 
lush  and  green  by  the  rivers  pouring 
through  it.  Supercilious  camels, 
laden  with  wood  or  huge  burlap 
covered  bundles,  pass  through  the 
streets,  and  a boy  selling  short 
handled  brooms  piles  them  on  his 
donkey  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
the  little  beast  look  like  a mass  of 


bristles.  Damascus  has  a good  mu- 
seum and  many  interesting  old 
houses,  as  well  as  several  mosques 
with  their  lovely  slender  minarets. 
Beyond  the  bazaars  is  the  “Street 
called  Straight”  though  the  present 
one  is  many  feet  or  “layers”  above 
the  original. 

Just  over  the  northern  border  of 
Lebanon,  is  Syria.  About  35  miles 
from  the  coast,  is  the  great  Crac  des 
Chevaliers,  a massive  castle  standing 
on  high  ground  overlooking  a vast 
plain.  It  was  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  Crusaders.  In  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays we  went  to  Jerusalem,  now  a 
divided  city,  and  to  Bethlehem. 

We  had  to  forego  Luxor  because 
of  the  riots  in  Cairo,  but  we  had  five 
days  in  Istanbul  instead.  The  mag- 
nificient  mosques,  their  many  mina- 
rets piercing  the  sky-line,  tell  the 
story  of  the  Oriental  splendor  for 
which  that  city  once  was  famous. 

In  Jordon,  south  of  Jerusalem,  is 
Petra,  the  red  rock  city,  once  the 
stronghold  of  the  ruthless  Nabateans, 
accessible  even  now  only  on  horse- 
back. It  has  many  fabulous  tombs 
and  temples  not  built,  but  beautiful- 
ly carved,  out  of  the  living  rock. 

At  last  the  inevitable  time  came  to 
return  to  the  U.  S.  A.  We  sailed  out 
of  Beirut  harbor  after  eight  short 
months  with  many  regrets  at  leaving, 
but  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
people  in  lesser-known  parts  of  the 
world  are  not  so  different  from  those 
at  home. 


Americans  have  more  timesaving  devices 
and  less  time  than  any  other  group  of  people 
in  the  world. — Duncan  Caldwell 


In  iipmortam 


Alflta  Qllark 

Class  of  1905 

Aletta  Clark  was  born  in  Stough- 
ton, Mass,  in  1878.  For  several 
years  she  did  District  Nursing  in 
North  Easton,  until  called  home  to 
care  for  a sister  who  was  very  ill, 
and  then  cared  for  her  aged  mother. 
The  family  had  a summer  home  at 
Oak  Bluffs,  so  she  did  private  nurs- 
ing there  for  several  years  and  also 
had  various  hospital  positions  with- 
in the  state.  She  was  cheerful  and 
cooperative  in  all  types  of  work  and 
loyal  to  her  classmates  and  friends. 
A devoted  member  of  the  Stough- 
ton Episcopal  Church,  the  Women’s 
Club,  and  Historical  Society,  she  re- 
tired from  active  nursing  in  1934. 
Her  final  illness  was  of  many  months 
duration,  during  part  of  which  she 
was  cared  for  in  a nursing  home. 
For  the  last  four  months  her  sister, 
who  was  a retired  teacher,  with  the 
help  of  a graduate  nurse,  gave  her 
devoted  care  in  the  family  home. 
Six  brothers  and  three  sisters  pre- 
deceased her.  The  one  sister  who 
shared  the  home  with  her  survives 
her. 

Class  of  1908 

Miss  Jennie  Clapp  Fletcher  was 
born  in  Milton  in  1884.  She  grew 
up  in  Milton  and  went  one  year  to 
Simmons  College  before  entering 
M.  G.  H.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
nurses  to  receive  registration  in 
1911.  She  continued  private  nursing 


until  she  went  to  Springfield  in  1933 
to  live  with  her  aunt. 

Miss  Fletcher  was  a member  of 
Emma  Forbes  Ware  Tent,  57, 
Daughters  of  the  Union  Veterans, 
of  the  Civil  War  of  Milton;  Milton 
Academy  Alumnae  Association;  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Alumnae  Association;  Massachu- 
setts State  Nurses  Association;  Na- 
tional Society  of  New  England 
Women,  Springfield  Colony,  from 
which  she  has  recently  retired  as 
president,  and  the  Milton  Historical 
Society. 

Miss  Fletcher  died  on  June  26th 
of  this  year.  Miss  Fletcher  is  sur- 
vived by  a sister-in-law,  two  neph- 
ews, and  three  nieces. 

Class  of  1917 

Mrs.  Leah  Bowditch  Taggart, 
widow  of  Dr.  Dean  A.  Taggart 
passed  away  July  13th  at  the  Frank- 
lin County  Public  Hospital,  Green- 
field, Mass,  after  a brief  illness. 

She  was  born  in  Whitefield,  N.  H. 
and  educated  in  the  Whitefield 
schools.  After  graduating  from  the 
M.G.H.  she  served  there  as  admit- 
ting nurse  until  she  entered  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

After  her  marriage  to  Dr  Taggart 
on  December  6,  1921  at  the  Com- 
mandant’s home  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard  they  went  to  Greenfield,  Mass, 
to  reside. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  and  Green- 
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field  Historical  Society  and  was  on 
the  Board  of  Organized  Work  of  the 
Franklin  County  Public  Hospital. 
She  leaves  no  relatives. 

3(^0jsi0  Malkiirn  iPrag 

Class  of  1923 

After  a long  illness  Mrs.  Jessie 
Walkden  Fray  died  at  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital,  Portland,  Oregon, 
on  June,  29,  1953. 

Mrs.  Fray  was  born  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  on  October  28,  1899. 
She  attended  the  Fall  River  Schools 
and  after  graduation  from  high 
school  entered  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  at  M.  G.  H.  She  was 
graduated  in  September  of  1923  and 
did  head  nursing  at  M.  G.  H.,  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  the  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital. 

On  May  9,  1929  she  married  a 
former  East  Medical  House  Officer, 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Fray.  They  resided 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  Dr.  Fray 
was  attached  to  the  Staff  of  the 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital  until  his 
death  July  10,  1940. 

From  1941  to  1944  Mrs.  Fray 
lived  with  her  father  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.  After  his  death  she  re- 
turned to  Portland,  Oregon  to  be 
with  her  mother  and  sister.  She 
made  several  trips  back  to  the  East 
Coast  during  these  later  years  and 
always  made  it  a point  to  contact  old 
classmates. 

If  only  we  all  might  have  the 
courage  and  faith  to  meet  adversity 
as  did  Jessie  Fray!  We  who  knew 
her  well  were  cognizant  of  the  years 
of  intense  suffering  which  she  en- 
dured without  complaint.  She  never 
lost  her  sense  of  humor — quite  often 
she  was  the  butt  of  her  own  jokes. 


She  thought  of  others  first.  She  ex- 
tended a helping  hand  and  had  a 
ready  sympathy  for  others  who  were 
suffering  or  in  trouble.  We  will  miss 
her  greatly! 

Class  of  1913 

Mrs.  William  L.  Ross,  Riley 
Brook,  New  Brunswick,  died  in 
Montreal,  Canada  on  December  10, 
1950.  She  was  active  in  Nursing, 
having  served  with  the  Victorian  Or- 
der of  Nurses,  until  six  months  be- 
fore her  death. 

Following  graduation,  Mrs.  Ross 
took  a post-graduate  course  in  ob- 
stetrics. She  returned  to  her  native 
land  and  served  in  the  community 
whenever  she  was  needed.  In  1923 
she  became  the  district  V.  O.  N. 
nurse  and  continued  her  services. 
She  visited  all  the  schools  up  and 
down  the  Torbique  River  at  least 
once  a month  and  was  called  at  all 
times  of  day  and  night  to  make  a 
trip  to  a sick  friend.  Her  service  to 
her  community  was  acknowledged 
when  she  received  in  1934  the 
M.B.E.  (Most  Excellent  Order  of 
the  British  Empire)  medal  and  a cer- 
tificate of  greeting  personally  signed 
by  King  George  V.  In  1935  she  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Jubilee  medal. 

YOUR  CHRISTMAS 

A bright  and  blessed  Christmas  Day, 

With  echoes  of  the  angel's  song, 

And  peace  that  cannot  pass  away. 

And  holy  gladness,  calm  and  strong. 

And  sweet  heart  carols,  flowing  free. 
These  form  my  Christmas  wish  for  thee. 

— Unidentified 
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ICE  SKATING 

by  LUCILLE  THEROUX  DONOHUE,  1938 

Ice  skating  at  West  Point  is  en- 
joyed at  the  Smith  Rink  starting  in 
late  November  and  terminating  with 
the  hockey  season  in  March.  The 
Army  Athletic  Association  built  this 
rink  in  1930  to  provide  a place 
where  sound  ice  could  be  depended 
upon  during  the  entire  hockey  sea- 
son. The  first  hockey  game  played 
here  was  one  with  Harvard  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1931.  When  not  in  use  for 
hockey  games  or  practice,  the  Smith 
Rink  offers  an  excellent  sheltered 
area  to  Post  Personnel,  their  families, 
cadets,  and  friends  for  general  skat- 
ing and,  of  course,  figure  skating. 

For  the  past  3 years.  Major  Zil- 
mer’s  wife,  Madeline,  has  created  a 
terrific  interest  in  figure  skating  here 
at  West  Point.  Madeline  Zilmer  was 
an  Austrian  figure  skating  champion 
before  her  marriage  to  the  Major. 
Once  you  have  seen  her  perform  on 
the  ice,  you  feel  you  must  enroll  im- 
mediately in  her  classes. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  that  Mrs. 
Zilmer  is  as  good  a teacher  as  a skat- 
er. She  had  large  classes  of  children, 
mostly  girls.  Children  take  to  this 
sport  without  fear  and  consequently 
they  progress  rapidly  to  spins,  turns 
and  jumps. 

The  women  also  enrolled  in  her 
classes  for  beginning,  intermediate 
and  advanced  skaters.  It  was  most 
amazing  and  reassuring  to  me  to  be 
taught  how  to  fall  while  skating  in 
my  first  formal  lesson. 


With  most  boys,  when  they  get  on 
skates,  the  primary  desire  is  speed. 
Then  the  urge  to  play  tag  finally  re- 
solves toward  the  playing  of  hockey. 

Skating  offers  a splendid  sense  of 
action.  You  feel  the  cut  of  your 
blade — the  glide  of  the  skate  on  the 
ice  and  you’re  off  with  well-nigh  ef- 
fortless motion.  So — at  the  Smith 
Rink  you  go  around  the  edges  with 
wings  on  your  heels  and  organ  music 
in  your  ears!  In  the  center  of  the 
rink,  the  beginners  practice  their 
edges,  the  intermediates  their  figures, 
and  the  advanced  their  spins  and 
dance  steps. 

The  waltz,  foxtrots  and  tango  have 
been  adapted  to  ice  skating  so  that, 
when  dance  music  comes  over  the 
public  address  system,  you  see  coup- 
les dancing  on  the  icy  rink. 

Unfortunately,  “couples”  oftimes 
are  two  women.  Last  year,  there 
were  only  about  4 men  who  could 
dance  on  ice  skates.  What  with  about 
40  women  figure  skating,  I some- 
times had  to  make  a definite  effort 
to  have  at  least  one  dance  with  my 
husband  in  an  evening. 

However,  this  Fall,  our  newly  or- 
ganized Skating  Club  is  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  encourage  wives 
and  husbands  to  join  and  learn  to 
skate  and  to  dance  on  ice  skates  to- 
gether. 

My  ice  skating  is  an  interest  which 
I share  with  my  husband  and  sons. 
Our  older  boys  are  starting  Pee  Wee 
Hockey  this  year,  and  our  younger 
ones  hope  to  graduate  to  single-blade 
skates. 


A philosopher  is  a person  who  knows  just 
what  to  do — until  it  happens  to  him. 

— Henry  Hasse 
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* * * The  CiaMe^ 

Items  of  general  interest  are  starred  (*) 


1910 

Sally  Johnson 
2 Brimmer  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

The  summer  months  have  brought  no  par- 
ticular news  of  the  members  of  this  class, 
so  I shall  write  something  about  my  own 
summer. 

First  I would  like  to  extend  our  thanks  to 
Marjory  Stimson  ’21  for  the  article  she  wrote 
about  Mary  Chayer  and  which  was  printed 
in  the  September,  ’53  QUARTERLY.  The 
story  reads  as  though  the  writer  were  tell- 
ing it  from  memory,  recalling  still  another  of 
Mary’s  accomplishments  which  is  so  im- 
portant that  it,  too,  must  be  told.  That  kind 
of  writing  is  an  art  which  few  possess.  The 
result  is  very  pleasant  reading. 

And  now  about  the  main  event  of  my 
summer.  It  was  three  weeks  of  August  spent 
with  Miss  Alvira  Stevens  and  her  sister.  Myr- 
tle Stevens,  M.  G.  H.  too,  but  her  letters 
stood  for  Montreal  General  Hospital.  I often 
wished  I might  have  claimed  her  for  our 
M.  G.  H.  Their  home  is  in  Tatamagourhe, 
about  one  third  of  the  way  across  the  north- 
ern shore-line  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  house  is 
situated  on  high  ground,  faces  east,  and  the 
highway  that  passes  is  appropriately  named, 
“The  Sunrise  Trail.’’  From  the  rear  win- 
dows of  the  house  there  is  a lovely  view  of 
the  French  River,  crossed  by  a picturesque 
bridge;  from  the  front  windows  a view  of 
tidal  bays  which  are  a part  of  Northumber- 
land Strait. 

The  main  object  of  this  communication 
is  to  tell  you  about  a very  special  luncheon 
party  to  which  my  hostesses  had  invited 
graduates  of  the  school  who  lived  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  Tatamagourhe.  Two  could 
not  come  because  of  illness,  one  invitation 
was  evidently  not  received;  the  whereabouts 
of  others  were  first  learned  at  the  luncheon. 
There  were  eleven  of  us  who  sat  down  at 
the  table  where  vegetables  raised  in  the  home 
garden  tasted  as  they  did  when  we  were 
children,  and  home-made  pies  made  us  sigh 
with  satisfaction.  Several  of  these  women 
I had  never  met  but  what  a pleasure  it  was 
to  see  them  all.  They  are  fine  women.  The 
School  can  well  be  proud  of  them.  You 
know  how  interested  I would  be  in  hearing 
about  what  they  had  done  in  nursing  and 
what  they  are  now  doing  in  their  commun- 


ities. They  were  equally  interested  in  what 
is  being  done  at  the  Hospital  and  in  the 
School.  Many  said,  “This  luncheon  party  is 
one  of  the  high  lights  of  my  summer.”  Cer- 
tainly it  was  one  of  mine. 

Now,  how  well  do  you  know  the  geography 
of  northern  Nova  Scotia?  Perhaps  you  bet- 
ter get  out  a map  to  help  you  locate  the 
towns  from  which  these  alumnae  came.  Their 
names,  their  classes,  and  the  names  of  their 
home  towns  follow. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  McNab  (Mary  Lynds  ’03), 
Malagash. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Blake,  (Mildred  K.  Reid, 
’06),  Parsboro. 

Mrs.  Fred  Warren  (Mary  Ross  Morrison 
’10),  Stellarton, 

Mrs.  William  S.  McLean,  (Catherine  M. 
Fraser  ’13),  Eureka, 

Christena  Jean  MacDonald,  ’14,  Bayhead. 

Marion  E.  MacDonald,  ’18,  Bayhead. 

Mrs.  William  Bowers,  (Grace  Bulmer,  ’14), 
Great  Village, 

Mrs  Donald  Sutherland  (Helen  MacLean 
’28),  River  Hebert. 

Mrs.  James  Fraser  (Marjorie  MacLean 
’28),  Bridgeville. 

Those  of  you  who  have  never  visited  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  summertime,  have  a new  pleas- 
ure ahead  of  you.  To  make  it  a pleasure 
which  you  will  enjoy  for  a long  time  to  come, 
you  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  fore- 
gather with  a group  of  M,  G.  H.’ers  who 
live  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

1913 

A testimonial  dinner  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Dr.  Elizabeth  E,  Sullivan  of 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  country’s  foremost 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  modern  nursing  and 
specialized  medicine,  was  held  on  September 
8,  1953.  Dr.  Sullivan  was  believed  to  be  the 
first  nurse  ever  granted  a doctor  of  philos- 
ophy degree  and  she  was  the  first  nurse  to 
administer  radium  in  this  area.  She  was  su- 
pervisor of  schools  of  nursing  in  Massachu- 
setts for  many  years. 

1927 

Ethel  Clow  Black,  Secretary 
Sewall  Rd, 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

The  Class  of  1927  extends  to  all  a Merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy,  Prosperous  New 
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Year.  They  are  proud  of  themselves,  they 
have  given,  as  a class,  some  records  for  the 
record  player  in  the  living  room  at  Bartlett 
Hall  and  silver  trays  for  use  at  teas  and 
parties. 

Helen  Brick  Swedborg’s  new  address  is 
50  Wayne  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.  She  is  in 
charge  of  O.  P.  D.  at  Springfield  Hospital 
and  instructor  of  Dermatology,  Venereal  Dis- 
eases, and  Public  Health.  After  so  many 
years  of  Public  Health  Nursing  Helen  writes 
that  she  is  enjoying  hospital  work. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Ruth  Ketchum 
Wise  whose  husband  died  very  suddenly  last 
August.  Ruth  has  a daughter  in  high  school 
and  a son  who  is  a freshman  at  Colby  Col- 
lege. She  is  still  school  nurse  at  Skowhegan, 
Maine. 

Mary  McCormick’s  new  address  is  11  Ware 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Irene  Willard  is  at  Columbia  this  year 
working  for  her  master’s  degree.  Her  ad- 
dress is  324  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Turner  Paine  was  in  New  Hamp- 
shire for  annual  summer  vacation. 

Among  the  few  from  our  class  who  at- 
tended the  Homecoming  in  June  were  Mar- 
garet Olsen  Arel,  Harriet  Harris  Laird,  Helen 
Baker,  Margaret  Murray  Mathie,  and  Reine 
Gibeau  Tredennick. 

Mary  Coolidge  is  teaching  student  nurses 
at  Franklin  County  Public  Health  Hospital, 
Greenfield,  Mass.  She  writes  that  she  and 
Dorothy  Brown  Wartenburg  recently  visited 
the  Bronx  Zoo  together. 

Harriet  Harris  Laird  stopped  in  Wolfe- 
boro  recently  and  called  on  Ethel  Clow 
Black.  Her  daughter  is  married  and  living 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.  Her  son  is  a 
senior  at  Bates  College. 

1929 

Ann  Wedell  Campbell  is  still  in  Stock- 
bridge  after  15  years  and  is  still  waiting  for 
those  ’29ers  to  stop  by.  Her  regular  yearly 
visitors  are  Sally  Nelson  Fish  of  Fitchburg 
and  Alta  Wood  Cardinal  of  Allston.  She, 
Ann,  surprised  them  this  year  with  another 
girl  born  July  20.  This  makes  four  girls,  Deb- 
bie, age  13,  entered  High  School  this  year, 
Jean  12,  Betsy  5 and  now  Bonnie,  Ann’s 
mother  died  on  Sept.  4.  She  had  been  with 
Ann  for  ten  years  after  her  husband’s,  Ann’s 
father,  death. 

1931 

On  Saturday,  October  17,  1953  Margaret 
Arey  was  married  to  Mr.  Carl  Sandin  of 
Boston.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Dana  MacLean  Greeley  in  the  chapel 


of  the  Arlington  Street  Unitarian  Church. 
A wedding  reception  was  held  in  the  Parish 
Hall.  All  Peg’s  friends  and  classmates  join 
in  wishing  her  many,  many  years  of  happi- 
ness. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandin  are  at  home  at 
24  Church  Street,  Boston. 

Irene  Perotti  Scott  is  now  doing  school 
nursing  in  Revere  where  she  resides.  She 
is  also  taking  part  time  courses  at  Simmons 
College. 

Margaret  Flatley  Foley  spent  a fall  va- 
cation with  her  husband  in  Florida. 

1934 

Eva  “Dutchy”  Belcher  (Mrs.  William  Con- 
nors) is  a school  nurse  in  the  Natick  School 
System,  a job  which  she  finds  most  interest- 
ing. Her  husband  died  very  suddenly  last 
February  at  the  Deaconess  Hospital.  She 
would  like  to  remind  her  classmates  that  next 
year  will  be  the  class’s  20th  anniversary  as 
M.  G.  H.  graduates  and  would  like  to  whip 
up  a little  enthusiasm  for  a Boston  reunion. 

1935 

February  Section 

Sarah  McCullough  Zilg,  Secretary 

60  Halsey  Ave. 

Wellesley  81,  Mass. 

Your  Secretary  has  a new  address,  note 
above.  We  moved  into  our  brand  new  home 
on  September  3,  1953. 

Julia  Bicknell,  Alma  Cady  Phillips  and 
Sarah  McCullough  Zilg  met  at  the  home- 
coming and  enjoyed  luncheon  together,  wish 
more  of  you  could  have  made  it. 

Wendell  and  Alma  Caddy  Phillips  are  the 
proud  parents  of  a son,  Rodney  Alan,  born 
August  29th. 

Guess  that’s  the  news  for  this  time.  What 
happened  to  the  Round  Robin  letter  sent 
out  so  many  months  ago?  ? ? 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to 
you  all. 

1936 

Mrs.  Ruth  McCracken  Newton  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  assistant  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  Bedford  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  its  five  affiliated 
branches.  Mrs.  Newton’s  work  initially  will 
be  with  the  chapter’s  Junior  Red  Cross  pro- 
gram, nursing  services  and  first  aid  instruc- 
tion. 


Never  miss  an  opportunity  to  make  others 
happy,  even  if  you  have  to  leave  them  alone 
to  do  it. 
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1937 

Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski 
September  Section 
2 Moreland  Place 
Everett,  Mass. 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
TO  ALL! 

Received  a nice  letter  from  Mary  Cole 
Stetson.  She  has  two  sons,  Donald  in  the 
third  grade  and  Frankie  in  the  first  grade. 
They  had  been  living  in  Maryland  but  are 
now  back  in  Mass.  Their  address  is  106 
Summer  St.  Maynard,  Mass. 

Muriel  Simpson  MacAfee  and  her  family 
spent  their  vacation  in  New  Brunswick,  Can- 
ada. 

1938 

February  Section 

Kathleen  Armstrong  Braeuninger — Co-Sec- 
retary 

4805  LaSalle  Road 
Washington  18,  D.  C. 

Marjorie  Harrison  Kluge — Co-Secretary 
51  Ferndale  Avenue 
Waterbury  8,  Conn. 

Some  time  ago  Marge  and  I said  that  we 
would  relieve  Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  of  the 
task  of  being  secretary  for  the  February 
section  of  our  class  (including  the  Simmons 
group).  The  pressure  of  family,  church,  and 
other  obligations  has  kept  us  both  busy  but 
we  have  finally  launched  on  a drive  to  collect 
news  of  our  classmates.  We  feel  very  grati- 
fied at  the  response  we  have  had  so  far  but 
hope  to  have  lots  more  to  offer  in  the  next 
issue.  One  of  our  main  problems  is  in  ob- 
taining up-to-date  addresses.  Several  letters 
have  been  returned  to  us.  We  would  be  most 
grateful  to  have  addresses  for  the  following: 
Evelyn  Franzen  Hillstrom,  Esther  Pietrasek 
Burgess,  Helen  Lampinen  Howe,  Josephine 
Hurley,  Bertha  Navas  Briggs,  and  Bertha 
Sneck  Hinton.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  re- 
ceive news  of  our  classmates,  recent  births, 
and  other  happenings  of  interest. 

Marjorie  and  Henry  Kluge  have  had  a 
busy  summer  redecorating  their  living  and 
dining  rooms,  repainting  the  house,  and  doing 
some  work  on  their  grounds.  Marge  is  active 
in  PTA  and  church  work.  Their  children, 
David  9 and  Martha  6,  are  growing  fast. 
David  is  learning  to  play  a clarinet.  At  school 
Martha  is  in  the  same  classroom  with  Marion 
Bigelow  Massucco’s  son,  Raymond. 

Marion  Bigelow  Massucco  (Mrs.  Lau- 
rence), 62  Clough  Rd.,  Waterbury  8,  Conn, 
has  three  children  which  keep  her  busy.  She 
and  her  exodontist  husband  live  fairly  near 
the  Kluges. 


A note  from  Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  (Mrs. 
Robert)  says  that  they  have  moved  into  a 
nice  new  home  that  accommodates  their  fam- 
ily of  three  girls  and  one  boy  much  better 
than  the  old  and  is  a joy  to  care  for. 

Isabel  Vinton  Persons  (Mrs.  Maynard) 
took  time  out  from  her  busy  days  to  write 
a nice  long  letter.  I saw  Izzy  two  years  ago 
and  she  looked  exactly  the  same.  It  was  so 
nice  to  meet  her  husband  “Bill”  and  their 
wonderful  family.  Dave  is  a sophomore  this 
year,  Peter  a freshman,  Dianne  in  the  8th 
grade,  Rick  in  the  2nd  and  Timothy  in  kin- 
dergarten. She  says  Dianne  ‘has  her  eye  on 
M.G.H.’.  They  have  recently  enlarged  their 
home  by  adding  on  four  bedrooms  and  en- 
larging the  living  room.  In  addition  they  have 
been  building  a summer  cottage  at  Lake 
Bomoseen.  All  the  children  swim  expertly 
and  like  to  hike  and  the  family  had  all  been 
mountain  climbing  this  summer.  Izzy’s  ad- 
dress is  South  Main  St.,  Fairhaven,  Vt. 

From  Ruth  Hathaway,  whose  address  is 
43  South  Road,  Bedford,  Mass.,  comes  this 
interesting  note,  “Have  been  all  around 
Robin  Hood’s  barn  and  now  am  settled 
down  as  a spinster  in  the  ‘country.’  Two 
years  ago  I bought  a half  a house,  230  odd 
years  old,  and  am  now  land  and  repair  poor, 
but  enjoying  this  kind  of  poverty.  Mother 
and  Dad  live  with  me  and  it  is  fun  living 
in  an  ex-barber  shop,  tearing  down  ceilings, 
in  the  meantime  waiting  for  another  to  drop 
on  our  heads,  A tremendous  vegetable  gar- 
den keeps  Dad  more  than  busy,  and  Mother 
too,  canning.  I,  of  course,  leave  them  to 
the  household  chores  daily  to  go  to  my  in- 
dustrial nursing  job  that  is  super.  A won- 
derful company  (The  Barry  Corporation, 
Watertown)  and  an  opportunity  to  utilize 
my  past  experience  and  education.  We  don’t 
have  too  much  first  aid — my  job  is  primarily 
health  education  and  the  program  that  en- 
tails. I see  Jo  Hurley  occasionally  but  in  this 
hectic  life  I see  little  and  hear  less  of  other 
old  friends.” 

Marguerite  Bridges  Lynch  (Mrs,  John  Jr.), 
305  Main  St.,  Milford,  Mass,  writes:  “I  have 
two  children,  Carole  6 and  Jackie,  Jr.  5. 
Both  in  school  this  year  and  I don’t  mind 
that  at  all.  Up  until  this  year  my  activities 
have  been  limited  though  I do  have  a couple 
of  hobbies.  One  is  collecting  operatic-sym- 
phonic records.  The  other,  stimulated  by  a 
visit  to  the  Frick  Museum  and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  a couple  of  years  ago,  is 
reading  about  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
famous  masters  and  their  masterpieces  and 
collecting  the  miniatures  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  I’m  very  active  in  our  PTA,  Cath- 
olic Women’s  Club,  and  Federated  Women’s 
Club.  I haven’t  done  any  nursing  for  ages 
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outside  of  3 or  4 favor  cases  at  the  hospital. 
At  present  John  is  Rent  Control  Director 
here  in  Milford.  Dorothy  Wood  and  her 
family  dropped  in  this  past  spring.  Dottie 
looks  just  the  same.” 

1940 

B.  Carolyn  Dean 
Secretary,  Sept.  Section 
82  Lancaster  Terr., 

Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Congratulations  to  the  Bryce  Wymans  of 
1516  Lynnewood  Drive,  Havertown,  Pa.  on 
the  birth  of  a girl,  Hope  Lorise.  Mrs.  Bryce 
Wyman  is  the  former  Dorothy  Boos  who 
gave  up  nursing  in  her  senior  year  to  marry 
Bryce.  They  also  have  three  boys.  The  birth 
date:  Sept.  8th. 

Barbara  Pickett  Malone  has  moved  to  118 
Kenville  Road,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Her  little 
boy  is  growing  like  a weed,  she  says. 

Midge  Andruskiew  spent  her  month  vaca- 
tion this  summer  in  Europe.  I am  sure  she 
must  have  had  a wonderful  time  although  she 
IS  very  slow  about  writing  me  the  facts.  I 
spent  my  vacation  with  Marjory  Johnston 
Fowler  (’41)  at  her  new  home  in  Arlington, 
Va.  The  address  is  3304  N.  Pocomoke  Street. 
It  was  a lovely  trip  and  I wish  I could  have 
spent  more  time  seeing  many  of  you  along 
the  way.  However,  due  to  the  fact  that  my 
Father  was  ill  this  summer  with  a trouble- 
some gall  bladder  I did  not  stay  away  as 
long  as  I might  have. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Yeai 
to  you  all! 

1941 

Miss  Genevieve  Monaghan  of  West  Rox- 
bury  was  appointed  Assistant  Science  In- 
structor at  the  Catherine  Laboure  School  of 
Nursing.  She  received  her  B.  S.  in  Nursing 
Education  from  Boston  College  and  her 
M.  S.  in  Nursing  Education  from  Catholic 
University.  Before  coming  to  Catherine  La- 
boure, she  taught  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Port- 
land, Maine. 

1942 

Congratulations  to  Alice  Dempsey  on  her 
appointment  as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Boston. 

Josephine  Ferrara  Higgins  has  followed 
Harold  to  Guam  again.  This  time  her  ad- 
dress is  M.  C.  B.  No.  10  c/o  F.  P.  O.  San 
Francisco,  California.  (You  should  use  her 
San  Diego  address  as  the  permanent  one, 
though).  The  Higginses  welcomed  a second 
son,  Raymond  Lee,  Dec.  15,  1952. 

Helen  Robinson  Blake  has  recovered  from 
her  automobile  accident  in  Dec.  1952,  but  is 


still  wearing  a brace  on  one  knee.  Her  hus- 
band’s cousin,  Marian  Blake  Donnelly,  M.G. 
H.  ’39,  was  killed  in  another  traffic  accident 
the  next  day.  Helen  does  part  time  work  on 
the  Pediatric  Ward  at  Lowell  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Evelyn  Gates  DeKemper  and  her  two  chil- 
dren are  living  in  Brownville  Jet.,  Maine 
while  Ralph  is  overseas. 

Doris  James  Crysler  and  her  family  are  in 
Tripoli,  North  Africa,  where  Major  Crysler  is 
stationed  with  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Joan  Cummins  Colligan  and  Don  have 
just  moved  their  family  into  their  newly  pur- 
chased home  at  32  Norwood  Ave.,  Newton 
Center,  Mass.  Joan  works  nights  in  a local 
nursing  home. 

Elna  Carlson  Prizio  was  in  Revere  on  va- 
cation this  summer.  As  the  Army  was  in 
the  process  of  transferring  Tom  at  that  time 
she  did  not  know  what  her  address  might  be 
but  she  expected  to  be  in  or  near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jean  Cooper  Westberg  was  vacationing  in 
Lawrence  with  her  mother  this  summer.  Jean 
and  Len  have  recently  purchased  a home  at 
10741  South  Forest  Ave.,  Chicago  28,  Il- 
linois. Jean  sees,  or  talks  with.  Gay  Willey 
and  Helen  Watters  Washburn  fairly  often. 

Cleora  Briggs  Horton  and  Ruth  Bartlett 
are  both  working  for  the  V.N.A.  of  Boston 
and  studying  nights  at  Boston  University. 

Madeline  Curtis  Thompson  and  Dr.  Jesse 
have  moved  to  81  Stevens  Rd.,  Needham, 
Mass.  She  reports  that  Margaret  Lands- 
downe  Crowe  is  living  at  102  Radclilfe  St., 
Dorchester  24,  Mass,  and  is  expecting  an  ad- 
dition in  October.  Madeline  also  tells  us  that 
Marie  Smith  Lodge,  Route  1,  Genesco,  Illi- 
nois, lives  on  a farm  so  large  that  they  have 
an  airplane  to  help  them  cover  ground 
faster! 

Mary  Maloney  was  taking  courses  at  Sim- 
mons this  summer. 

Carmella  Bruno  Hudson  wrote  last  Christ- 
mas that  she  and  Earl  have  finally  purchased 
their  new  home  at  132  Lanneau  Drive, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Their  two  girls 
are  now  seven  and  three. 

1943 

Stella’s  trip  to  East  Millinocket,  Maine 
and  Martha’s  trip  to  Langdon,  North  Dakota 
interfered  with  our  systematic  planning  for 
a Class  of  ’43  reunion  in  New  York  when 
Connie  Warner  stopped  here  over  a weekend 
before  leaving  on  “A  trip  to  see  the  World.” 
Nevertheless,  it  was  fun  contacting  a few 
and  hearing  about  others,  so  we’ll  share  the 
news. 

Connie  Warner,  Oberlin,  Ohio  has  been 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  in  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  California  the  past  three  years,  and 
sailed  on  Oct  6th  with  a friend  on  a Nor- 
wegian liner.  They  expect  to  travel  through 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  other  parts  of 
Europe,  see  the  Mediterranian  and  then  to 
New  Zealand,  perhaps  to  work  there  a while 
as  Connie  plans  to  take  a course  in  mid- 
wifery there. 

Elaine  Bruce  is  out  of  the  Army,  nursing 
in  Calif,  lives  at  2639  Harvard  Ave,  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Marianne  Orvis,  Mrs.  Stanley  Zelman,  her 
Doctor  husband  and  1 year  old  (Sept.) 
daughter  Anne  Elizabeth  live  at  215  Deems 
Ave.,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

Elaine  Noyes,  Mrs.  N.  Abelson,  223  East 
61st  St.,  New  York  City  designs  Junior  Miss 
dresses.  Elaine  told  of  spending  a Sunday 
in  October  with  Eileen  Samuelson  whose 
husband,  Lt.  Colonel  Brewster  Perry  is  in 
Turkey  at  present.  She  lives  at  78  Fairlawn 
St.,  Hokokus,  New  Jersey  with  their  three 
children,  Brewster  5,  Johnny  2i  and  Sally 
4 months. 

Is  Martha  Addison  McCain  living  in 
Hawaii?  Perhaps  she  and  Barbara  Parsons 
will  see  each  other. 

Barbara  and  her  husband  James  McGary 
and  three  children,  Susan  3i,  Jeffrey  2i,  and 
Maureen  li,  live  in  Honolulu;  c/o  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  P.O.  F.I.,  P.O.  Box 
3830,  Honolulu,  T.H. 

Mary  Hathaway  — Mrs.  Robert  Judell  — 
husband  Bob  and  sons  David  4 and  Douglas 
li,  live  at  56  Union  St.,  Westfield,  New 
York.  (We’re  expecting  to  see  her  in  No- 
vember and  will  see  how  many  of  us  can  get 
together  then.) 

Rita  Timms  — Mrs.  E.  B.  Winkworth  — 
lives  at  Barclay  Road,  Solvay,  New  York. 

Capt.  Jessie  E.  Browne,  N752934,  97th 
General  Hospital,  APO  757,  New  York  is  in 
Germany. 


Connie  Smith — Mrs.  R.  A.  Zullo,  is  out  of 
the  Navy  nurse  corps  and  lives  at  5301 
Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Connie 
wrote  us  of: 

Clara  Miller,  Ogden,  Utah,  Mrs.  Fred  Fol- 
ger,  husband  and  sons  live  in  Pamona,  Cali- 
fornia where  Fred  has  been  with  an  aircraft 
firm  since  being  out  of  the  Navy. 

Barbara  Bader  Jensen  and  husband,  who  is 
retiring  from  the  Navy  shortly,  are  living  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  They  have  two  boys  7 
and  5 years  and  a girl. 

Margaret  Thomas — Mrs.  Edward  Beal,  is 
a farmer’s  wife  and  it  sounds  as  if  they  really 
farm.  They  live  at  Beauty  Hill  Road,  East 
Barrington,  New  Hampshire.  They  have  two 
boys,  9 and  3,  and  two  girls  7 and  5. 

Evelyn  Cooney — Mrs.  James  Pingel,  529 
Walnut  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass.  Gregory  will 
be  2 in  March. 

Mary  M.  DeWolf  who  had  been  in  Boston 
was  living  at  home.  Main  Street,  Warren, 
Rhode  Island. 

Minnie  Costing  — Mrs.  Galler,  915  West 
Bowery  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Jean  Roberts — Mrs.  Lester  Robinett,  656 
Courtland  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Jean  and 
Les  have  two  boys. 

News  of  our  class  of  1943  M.G.H.  would 
have  to  include  a word  of  Flo  and  Art  Vin- 
cent, whose  home  at  Waltham,  Mass,  was  a 
haven  for  many  of  us  tired  nurses,  giving 
us  rest,  food  and  pleasant  memories.  Their 
dream  of  the  perfect  place  to  live  finds  them 
at  home  at  Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 

Stella  O’Mara  — Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Zanca, 
13708  64th  Rd.,  Flushing,  New  York.  James, 
6i  is  in  school,  and  Jane  is  nearly  4 (with 
personality  plus!) 

Martha  Seaworth — Mrs.  Charles  Kelland, 
39-25  65th  St.,  Woodside  77,  New  York. 

We  hope  to  see  a fuller  report  on  class  of 
’43  members  after  class  reunion  in  Boston  in 
October. 


£jwwk,  anxL  ^otuwlhf,  iZ/tc. 
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Perhaps  Martha  and  Stella  will  hear  from 
and  of  more  at  Christmas  time  and  will  be 
able  to  send  in  another  letter  by  January  15 
for  the  March  QUARTERLY.  Let’s  hear 
from  you  all. 

To  all  — a very  Merry  Christmas  and  best 
wishes  for  a healthy,  happy  New  Year. 

Sincerely, 

Stella  and  Martha 

1944 

February  section 
Mrs.  Adrien  Desmarais 
92  Chapel  Street 
Holden,  Mass. 

Our  classmates  are  certainly  scattered  over 
the  globe.  June  Cassels  is  in  Yokohama, 
Japan.  She  wrote  the  day  after  the  typhoon 
had  struck,  leaving  them  without  electricity 
for  a time.  Her  husband  has  been  in  Japan 
two  and  a half  years  and  she  and  the  children 
for  16  months.  John  goes  on  active  status 
in  January  and  they  will  be  back  in  the 
States  then.  They  are  hoping  for  another 
overseas  assignment  because  they  enjoyed 
Japan  so  much.  June  has  three  children,  two 
red-headed  boys,  James  Micheal  and  Dean 
Kevin  and  a dark-haired  girl,  Margaret 
Eileen  in  between.  June  says  the  children’s 
slang  consists  of  Japanese  phrases.  As  for 
herself,  with  pigeon  English  and  a few 
Japanese  words  she  manages  to  find  her  way 
round  fairly  well  and  the  people  are  very 
polite  and  go  to  great  lengths  to  help  her 
when  she  gets  lost.  Her  address  is:  Mrs. 
John  McCahill  Navy  3923,  Box  67,  c/o 
F.P.O.,  San  Fransisco,  Calif. 

Nancy  Hardy  and  Jean  Gravelle  both  live 
in  Oklahoma  in  towns  only  12  miles  apart 
and  manage  to  see  each  other  every  week. 
Jean  is  now  Mrs.  Albert  LeBlanc,  Ochelata, 
Oklahoma,  and  Nancy  is  Mrs.  Cecil  E.  Byers, 
1611  Maple,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 

Nancy  was  in  the  Army  for  two  years  and 
met  her  husband  in  Greenland.  They  were 
married  in  Kansas  in  1946  and  have  been 
living  in  Oklahoma  for  7 years.  Cecil  is  an 
engineer  at  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  They 
have  3 boys,  Billy  6,  Johnathan  5,  and  Tim- 
othy 2.  Nancy  worked  for  three  months  be- 
fore her  first  child  was  born,  but  has  been 
kept  busy  with  children  and  housework  since. 

Ann  LaVigne  very  kindly  sent  me  Nancy 
and  Jean’s  addresses  and  mentioned  that 
Jean  has  two  children,  Micheal  5,  and  Gaye 
2.  She  also  wrote  that  Elaine  Gordon  is  still 
Dr.  Duncan’s  scrub  nurse  but  I do  not  have 
her  address.  Other  news  included  in  Ann’s 
letter  was  of  Esther  Leyseth  (Mrs.  George 
Eetherhoff,  2436  Revere  Road,  Akron,  Ohio) 
who  was  touring  Europe  for  two  months 
with  her  parents. 


A son  was  born  on  September  3rd  to 
Madelaine  Hamel  Hoelsch.  Madelaine  now 
has  two  boys  and  a girl. 

More  stork  news,  we  are  expecting  our 
third  in  February.  That’s  all  for  this  issue. 
Write  me  so  we’ll  have  more  news  next  time. 

Pricilla  Andrews  is  studying  for  her  Mas- 
ter’s degree  at  Boston  University.  Her  latest 
address  is  109  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston. 

1944  September  Section 

Mary  Church  Sweeney  (Mrs.  John  R.) 

1822  Bellevue  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

It  has  been  quite  a while  since  you  have 
heard  from  your  class  secretary,  but  I offer 
no  excuses.  I enjoyed  reading  the  September 
Quarterly  and  am  happy  to  see  some  news 
from  the  February  section  of  our  class. 

News  has  been  received  faithfully  from 
Martha  McCain  and  family  and  a few  others 
but  I do  wish  more  of  our  class  would  drop 
a line  and  keep  us  up  to  date. 

Martha  writes  from  Hawaii  that  all  is  fine 
with  them.  Jean  Kistler  Repolg  is  only  3 
hrs.  flight  from  Martha  but  haven’t  heard  if 
they  got  together.  Last  letter  from  Martha 
tells  of  the  arrival  of  Pat  Crowley’s  third  boy 
(this  summer).  Mim  Davis  Barkeleu  had  a 
girl,  Jane  Lee,  July  31  and  Mary  Conroy 
Cargill  had  her  third  boy  this  summer.  Rita 
Collins  Crowley  and  family  are  back  from 
Spain  and  settled  at  West  Point  but  I don’t 
have  their  new  address. 

Viv  Carroll  Verrochi  announces  the  ar- 
rival of  Mary  Elizabeth,  July  7,  1953.  Their 
address  is  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Last  Spring  I attended  a wedding  in  Ro- 
chester and  stopped  by  to  see  Marion  Sulli- 
van Daly.  Sully  is  just  the  same  and  we  did 
have  a grand  visit.  They  have  a darling 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Rochester  and  seem 
to  be  a happy  family.  Sully’s  little  girl  Jane 
is  very  sweet  and  looks  like  her  good  looking 
father.  Chuck. 

Thanks  to  Dotty  Black  and  Betty  Whitney 
Gray  for  their  joint  letter.  They  were  spend- 
ing some  time  at  Lake  Winnepesaukee  to- 
gether this  summer.  They  also  attended  the 
M.G.H.  reunion  and  were  most  disappointed 
at  the  poor  turnout  of  our  class.  They  did 
see  Ann  LaVigne,  Bernice  Clark,  Marilyn 
Costello,  Anne  Kiley  and  Alice  Howell  Fried- 
man. The  tour  of  the  hospital  was  very  ex- 
citing and  they  were  amazed  at  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  new 
nurses  home  was  just  “the  last  word’’  and 
all  the  modern  conveniences  must  make  the 
students’  life  very  pleasant. 

Betty  and  Dotty  also  met  more  of  our 
class  another  day.  They  were  Mary  Sullivan 
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(McNichols),  Mary  Conroy  (Cargill), 
Louise  Connors,  and  Mary  Singleton.  They 
attended  the  tea  on  Sunday  and  enjoyed  see- 
ing all  the  children  and  their  proud  parents. 
Both  Dotty  and  Betty  have  offered  to  help 
in  organizing  a reunion  for  next  year  which 
will  be  our  10th  anniversary.  Let’s  get  busy! 
I have  some  addresses  but  not  all  up  to  date. 
Dot  Black  sent  a picture  of  her  three  boys, 
Cal  7,  Bud  5,  Bob  3 — Very  handsome  boys. 
Dotty. 

Louise  Brown  is  head  nursing  at  the  Bev- 
erly Hospital.  Peggy  Brown  Gessay  and  little 
girl  were  preparing  to  leave  for  California 
last  time  Betty  Gray  saw  her.  Peg’s  husband, 
Lou,  was  called  back  into  service. 

Barb  Thorburn  Sharp’s  address  is: 
M/Sgt.  W.D.  Sharp  Jr.  AFB  387032, 
449  Fighter  Intercep.  Sqdn.,  Box  35, 
APO  731  c/o  PM,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Haven’t  heard  from  her  since  last  Christ- 
mas but  hope  she’ll  drop  a line  this  year. 

Just  a word  about  the  Sweeneys.  We  have 
moved  but  this  is  only  temporary  until  our 
house  is  finished  next  March.  It  will  be  in  a 
western  suburb  of  Syracuse.  I am  still  doing 
Public  Health  and  am  now  working  in  the 
Medical  Clinic  at  the  Syracuse  Dispensary. 
The  work  is  interesting  and  most  educational 
but  when  we  get  out  in  the  country  I plan 
to  be  just  a housewife.  We  took  our  vaca- 
tion early  this  year  and  drove  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Had  a wonderful  trip  and  loved 
the  southern  hospitality  which  is  all  they 
say  it  is. 

Best  Holiday  wishes  to  all  and  a Bright 
Happy  New  Year! 

1945 

Ann  Healey  spent  several  weeks  touring 
Europe  this  summer. 

September  Section 

Mary  Scanlon  Scavotto 

320  Vermont  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Another  summer  has  flown  by  and  we 
find  ourselves  looking  to  the  new  season 
ahead.  Not  much  news  has  found  its  way 
to  your  scribe’s  desk,  so  I assume  you  have 
all  had  a very  busy  summer  and  also  a 
pleasant  one. 

A phone  call  from  Grace  Hebditch  when 
she  was  visiting  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  late 
this  summer  was  a pleasant  surprise  and 
revealed  that  she  is  very  happy  in  Industrial 
Nursing  and  hopes  for  a satisfying  career 
in  it. 

A second  call,  from  Beverly  Nichols  Mar- 
tinsen,  disclosed  that  she  is  taking  her  role 
of  new  mother  quite  seriously.  After  at- 
tending a baseball  game  in  Boston  that  same 


day,  she  was  in  a great  rush  to  return  to 
Connecticut  and  her  three-months-old  son, 
.Stephen — who  had  perhaps  missed  her!  De- 
spite the  new  responsibilities  at  home,  Nickie 
misses  the  old  hospital  routine,  and  especial- 
ly her  pals  there. 

I spend  a weekend  in  June  with  Sandy 
Scavotto  Caurell  at  the  Scavotto  homestead 
in  Connecticut.  The  occasion  was  a family 
reunion,  and  with  ten  grandchildren  of  as- 
sorted sizes  scampering  about,  it  was  a lively 
party  indeed.  Young  Peter  Caurell,  not  yet 
three,  is  rapidly  becoming  “one  of  the  boys,’’ 
and  his  infant  brother,  Carl,  shows  great 
promise  of  catching  up  to  him  very  quickly. 
Husband  Ira  is  making  great  strides  in  his 
TV  picture  filming.  Some  of  you  may  have 
enjoyed  a few  of  his  films  on  TV  already. 

As  for  me  and  mine,  we  thoroughly  en- 
joyed our  three  weeks  vacation  in  Maine, 
where  the  boys  learned  to  swim,  and  dive, 
and  fish, — and  incidentally,  to  set  new  en- 
durance records  for  their  parents  to  keep. 
Now,  back  in  West  Roxbury,  we  are  on  a 
School  Schedule  this  year.  Michael  is  in 
First  Grade  and  Stephen  is  in  Kindergarten. 
Makes  a difference,  let  me  tell  you. 

Writing  this  in  mid-October,  it  seems  a 
little  previous  to  be  wishing  you  a Merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy  Holiday  Season! 
However,  I know  you’ll  be  reading  this  in 
December,  so  please  accept  my  heartiest 
wishes  for  the  greatest  and  happiest  season 
ever.  My  Christmas  wish  is  going  to  be  for 
more  news  from  scattered  classmates! 

1946 

Evelyn  Willard  Russell 
32  River  Road 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

Secretary,  February  section  1946 

Once  again  the  Quarterly  came  out  and  no 
news  from  our  class.  I was  very  sorry  to 
miss  the  homecoming,  maybe  I could  have 
picked  up  some  news  about  some  of  our 
long  missing  members.  There  are  only  21 
members  of  our  class  who  belong  to  the 
Alumnae  and  therefore  receive  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. I have  sent  out  many  questionnaires 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  answered.  The  stork  deposited 
another  little  boy  to  our  house,  Vincent  Paul, 
which  has  kept  me  pretty  busy.  May  Doherty 
Branagoin  is  still  working  in  OPD  skin  clinic. 
Her  side  kick  Rita  Doherty  Rayhorn  is  hold- 
ing sway  in  the  staff  clinic.  I also  heard  and 
read  that  Barbara  Everberg  Whitehead  came 
all  the  way  from  Seattle  to  the  M.G.H.  home- 
coming. I’m  sorry  I didn’t  see  you,  Barbara. 
This  is  all  the  news  I have  and  as  you  can 
see,  it’s  pretty  sad.  So,  please  if  any  of  you 
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know  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  our  class- 
mates, please  let  me  know.  In  the  mean- 
time I will  send  out  more  forms,  so  that  I 
will  have  lots  more  news  for  the  next  issue. 
Please  cooperate.  Here’s  wishing  all  of  you 
a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year! 

1946 

Janet  French  Gilson 
July  section  1946 
5747  Oxholm  Street 
Long  Beach  8,  California 

First  I want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  re- 
turned your  questionnaires.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  hear  from  you  all.  I was,  however, 
quite  disappointed  at  the  return.  Out  of 
twenty  eight  sent  out  only  fourteen  were 
filled  out  and  returned  to  me.  I think  that 
the  best  way  to  present  these  is  to  quote  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

Shirley  (Armstrong)  Beal  (Mrs.  Harold), 
Tower  Road,  South  Lincoln,  Mass.  Shirley’s 
nursing  has  included  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion in  Brookline  (1947)  and  Storrow 
House,  occasionally  since  1950.  Harold’s 
occupation  is  assistant  engineer,  Jarrel  Ash 
Co.  Newtonville,  Mass.  Shirley  has  one  child, 
Bruce  Curtis,  born  Dec.  25,  1950. 

Betty  Jane  (Cassidy)  Evans  (Mrs.  Bob) 
109  Ballardvale  St.,  North  Wilmington,  Mass. 
Nursing  at  Baker  until  April,  1948.  Bob  is 
a poultry  farmer,  and  also  runs  retail  routes 
for  eggs  and  fresh  poultry.  Betty  Jane  and 
Bob  were  married  May  1,  1948  and  have 
four  children,  Wendy  4i,  Janie  2i  Jackie  H 
and  Sandra  five  months.  Betty  Jane  keeps 
more  than  busy  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
children,  the  house,  canning  and  bookkeep- 
ing for  Bob.  Betty  says  she  would  love  to 
hear  from  more  classmates.  Their  future 
plans  include  educating  their  children  and 
building  a larger  plant. 

Charlotte  G.  Clark,  1425  No.  Hollywood 
Way,  Burbank,  Calif.  “Clarkie’s”  present 
position  is  office  work  in  an  opthalmologist’s 
office  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  She  spends  every 
spare  moment  enroute  to  Gallup,  New  Mex- 
ico. Future  plans  — who  knows? 

Mary  Lou  (Fleming)  Moore  (Mrs.  James 
W.)  3945  W.  Washington  Street,  Orlando, 
Florida.  Mary  worked  two  years  staff  nurs- 
ing at  Phillips  House,  one  year  Red  Cross 
Blood  Bank,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  one  year 
Antral  Florida  Blood  Bank,  Orlando,  Flori- 
da. Mary  and  Jim  have  been  in  Orlando 
about  li  years.  Jim  has  just  been  made 
Chief  Engineer  at  radio  station  WORQ.  Mary 
recently  retired  from  the  blood  bank  to 
await  the  arrival  of  her  first  child  in  Febru- 
ary. She  is  planning  on  catching  up  with 


the  rest  of  the  crowd  before  too  many  years 
go  by. 

Jean  (Finlay)  Rogers  (Mrs.  Donald  B.) 
11  Cloverdale  St.  Northhampton,  Mass.  Jean 
worked  at  C.S.R.  at  Children’s  Hosp'tal  (Bos- 
ton) and  with  the  blood  grouping  lab  there. 
She  has  two  children.  Susan  age  three  and 
John  age  one  and  one-half.  Don  recently 
opened  his  office  for  general  practice  in 
Northhampton.  Jean’s  activities — helping  Don 
with  bookkeeping,  etc.  Her  future  plans  in- 
clude more  family  and  a new  home. 

Carolyn  V.  Furness  (Capt.)  Box  505, 
3650th  Med.  Gp.,  Sampson,  AFB,  N.Y.  Car- 
olyn has  recently  returned  to  duty  after  hav- 
ing been  hospitalized  for  congenital  ocular 
muscle  imbalance  which  is  under  control 
now.  She  is  working  in  orthopedics,  also 
neuro-surgery  and  plast  c surgery  work  which 
is  very  interesting  to  her.  Sampson  is  a 1000 
bed  hospital  which  Turk  prefers  to  tiny  sta- 
tion hospitals.  Carolyn  recently  visited  the 
Congdons,  Tinsmans,  Rogers  and  Moores. 
What  a wonderful  visit  they  must  have  all 
had. 

Elizabeth  (Keller)  Tinsman  (Mrs.  Daniel 
W.)  Lumberville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Betsy 
has  done  staff  and  private  duty  in  the  local 
hospital.  Dan  is  in  the  retail  lumber  business 
with  his  father  and  brother  in  Lumberville 
(pop.  200).  Betsy  and  Dan  have  two  won- 
derful daughters,  Rebecca  age  4 and  Deborah 
age  2,  and  are  expecting  their  third  child  in 
March. 

Grace  (Kondrup)  Arclienski,  21  Walnut 
St.  Rochester,  N.H.  Grace  is  night  supervisor 
at  Frisbie  Hospital  in  Rochester.  She  has 
two  children  Billy  born  Dec.  25,  1947  and 
Mary  Lou  born  Feb.  8,  1950.  Besides  a full 
time  job  Gracie  keeps  busy  as  a church 
school  worker. 

Kathleen  (O’Laughlin)  Delaney  (Mrs.  Pe- 
ter A.)  95  Lincoln  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass.  Kay 
worked  at  Baker  as  a head  nurse  in  1946-47. 
Since  1947  she  has  done  private  duty  at  the 
Marlboro  Hospital.  She  has  two  girls  Susan 
5 yrs.  and  Beth  3i  yrs.  Peter  is  an  account- 
ant with  the  same  firm  with  whom  he  has 
been  since  his  graduation  from  business 
school  three  years  ago.  They  are  building  a 
house  in  Marlboro  and  plan  to  be  in  next 
spring. 

Thelma  (Rushforth)  Hinshaw  (Mrs. 
James)  3110  Willowood  Drive,  Beaumont, 
Texas.  Nursing  since  graduation  included 
White  9 M.G.H.,  Newport  Hospital,  Newport, 
R.I.,  civilian  staff  nurse,  Newport  Naval  Hos- 
pital, O.P.D.,  Jefferson  Davis  Hospital,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  Private  duty,  Houston,  Texas. 
Thel  has  two  children:  Robert  Chase  almost 
5 yrs  and  Rex  Arvil  18  mos.  Jim  completed 
his  surgical  training  and  has  been  practicing 
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surgery  in  Beaumont  since  July  ’52.  He  will 
take  part  2 of  his  American  Boards  in  Jan- 
uary 1954.  When  he  passes  that  both  Thel 
and  Jim  will  be  certain  that  it’s  been  worth 
the  struggle. 

Virginia  (Raymond)  Schwartz  (Mrs.  Gun- 
ther) 757  Williams  Lane,  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico.  Jinny  has  three  children;  R!cky  age 
5,  Judy  age  3i  and  Janet  age  2.  Skip  works 
for  Douglas  Aircraft  at  White  Sands,  N.M. 
At  present  Jinny  is  relieving  on  O.B.  for 
change  nurses’  days  off. 

Jean  (Swart)  Robbie  (Mrs.  Carl  A.)  9739 
Pinewood  Avenue,  Tujunga,  Calif.  Jean  has 
two  daughters  Melissa  age  3i  and  Carla  3i 
mos.  Carl  is  doing  design  drafting  and  illus- 
trating for  the  Collins  Radio  Corporation 
in  Burbank. 

Hope  (Morse)  Walingford  18  Pound  Street 
Medfield,  Mass.  Hopie  worked  at  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hospital  and  at  Mass.  Eye  and 
Ear.  She  has  three  children;  Karen  almost 
4,  Susan  2i,  and  Stephen  age  1.  Her  hus- 
band is  a paper  salesman  for  Tileston  and 
Hollingsworth  Co.  in  Boston.  At  the  present 
they  have  no  particular  plans  until  the  chil- 
dren are  older. 

Sylvia  (Wisotsky)  White  (Mrs.  Laurens 
P.)  Post  Graduate  Medical  School,  London, 
England.  Syl  has  one  daughter,  Sonia  age 
1 year.  Laurie  is  a physician  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  a Fellowship  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  in  England  for 
one  year. 

Janet  (White)  Averill  (Mrs.  James  H.), 
249  Cresent  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.  Jan 
worked  nine  months  at  M.G.H.  Jan  and  Jim 
have  been  married  six  years  and  have  four 
children  5,  4,  3,  and  2,  two  boys  and  two 
girls.  Jim  is  a physician,  who,  after  seven 
years  since  medical  school,  has  just  opened 
his  office,  practicing  internal  medicine  and 
cardiology.  He  is  busy  and  is  enjoying  him- 
self immensely.  Jan’s  present  activities  in- 
clude getting  settled  in  a new  town  and 
home,  trying  to  be  a good  doctor’s  wife, 
enjoying  her  children  and  trying  to  keep 
house  and  faces  clean. 

Now,  then,  thank  you  all  again  and  to 
everyone  who  may  chance  to  read  this 
Quarterly  — A very  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

Dorothy  Harrington  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition as  school  nurse  for  the  towns  of  Am- 
herst and  Pelham.  She  has  studied  at  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  at  New  York  University. 

Born  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska  22  September 
’53  a son,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Jr.  to  SEC 
and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  (Caroline  M. 


Cook,)  at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base  Hospital. 
We  are  returning  to  the  states  in  November 
and  will  be  stationed  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Would  love  to 
hear  from  MGHers  in  the  vicinity,  since  1 
don’t  know  anybody  there. 

Anne  Gounaris  is  studying  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. She  lives  with  her  sister  at  50a 
Pleasant  St.,  Brookline. 

1947 

Annia  Lowe  Giger,  Co-secretary 
169  East  Elm  Avenue 
Wollaston,  Massachusetts 
and 

Mary  Wallace  Anderson,  Co-secretary 
127  Thacher  Street 
Milton,  Massachusetts 

First  of  all,  we  wish  to  make  a correction 
of  a statement  printed  in  the  last  issue  con- 
cerning Barbara  Fisher  Mayshark.  Barbara 
has  four  daughters  and  one  son  and  not  five 
daughters  as  stated.  We  were  m'sled  by  the 
name  Lee.  He  is  her  third  child. 

We  received  a most  welcome  letter  from 
Bess’e  Pearson  Bickford.  Her  family  of  three 
is  well  and  Baby  Norman  is  now  nine  months 
old. 

Ann  Randall  Culbreson  (Mrs.  J.  Thomas) 
has  a change  of  address.  She  now  resides 
at  100  Rutland  Street,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Ann  will  give  her  daughter  a little  brother 
or  sister  in  January. 

Marjorie  Blackwell,  we  understand,  has 
returned  from  Florida  and  is  now  night  su- 
pervising at  the  White  Building. 

M.  Evelyn  Sherman  Glines  has  moved 
from  Somerville  temporarily  to  58  Hemlock 
Street,  Arlington,  Mass.  In  the  spring.  Bob 
hopes  to  begin  building  their  new  home. 
Evelyn  plans  to  work  four  evenings  a week 
at  Symmes-Arlington  Hospital  which  is  just 
at  the  top  of  her  hill. 

Anna  Schultz  Chemel  (Mrs.  Anthony) 
gave  birth  to  her  third  son  David  in  May. 

We  had  a telephone  conversation  with 
Shirley  Sabins  Vega  (Mrs.  Eugene).  Her 
husband  has  just  opened  a food  market  in 
Dorchester.  Their  only  child,  Cynthia  Joan, 
was  born  in  April  1952. 

Rita  Plummer  has  left  the  Medford  VNA 
and  has  joined  the  staff  at  the  Chelsea  Sol- 
diers’ Home. 

Your  co-secretaries  both  had  a full  sum- 
mer. Mary  Wallace  Anderson,  husband  and 
two  children  spent  the  entire  summer  in 
Maine.  Rube  was  transferred  to  Woodland, 
Me.  the  first  part  of  the  summer  and  to 
Bangor  the  latter  part.  While  living  there, 
Mary  took  many  side-trips  to  Canada,  his- 
toric Bar  Harbor,  and  the  Penobscot  Indian 
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Reservation.  Beth  and  Wendy  enjoyed  swim- 
ming at  the  beaches  and  lakes  most  of  all 
but  the  many  picnics  and  sightseeing  tours 
were  a lot  of  fun  too.  Mary  is  back  in  Mil- 
ton  again.  Beth  started  Kindergarten  in 
September. 

Annia  Lowe  Giger,  husband,  and  two 
children  took  a 3550  mile  auto  trip  during 
a three  week  vacation  in  August.  They  mo- 
tored to  the  Berkshires,  Albany,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  Bob’s  home  town  of  Toledo, 
Iowa.  While  there  five  year  old  Roger  en- 
joyed an  Indian  Tribal  Pow-Wow  which  is 
an  annual  event  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
of  that  area.  From  there  they  went  to  Pesh- 
tigo,  Wisconsin  where  they  stayed  two  days 
with  friends  and  husband  Bob  got  in  a brief 
bit  of  fishing  in  Green  Bay.  They  returned 
home  by  way  of  Saulte  St.  Marie,  Michigan 
and  Ontario,  North  Bay,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
and  Lake  Champlain.  When  they  arrived 
home  in  Wollaston,  both  the  children  were 
sick.  The  pediatrician  made  four  calls.  Roger 
had  a bronchitis  and  near  pneumonia  and 
was  on  terramycin  and  penicillin.  One  year 
old  Joanne  was  on  sulfa.  Both  are  well 
again,  we  are  glad  to  say. 

Many  of  our  classmates  have  failed  to 
answer  post-cards  sent  out  some  time  ago. 
If  any  of  you  has  news  she  wishes  to  contri- 
bute, please,  write  either  Mary  or  Annia. 
We  promise  to  acknowledge. 

We  both  wish  our  classmates  near  and  far 
a most  happy  Christmas  and  a prosperous 
new  year. 

Sally  Thorndike  was  married  in  September 
to  Louis  Roth  in  San  Francisco.  Their  home 
IS  at  200  Juanita  Way,  San  Francisco. 

Yvonne  Withers  has  left  the  faculty  at 
Sturdy  Memorial  Hospital  in  Attleboro  to 
enter  Boston  University  to  finish  her  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree. 

1948 

Hazen  Schuerer  Jezierny 
178  Terrace  Ave. 

Riverside,  R.I. 

July  Section  1948 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
to  you  all! 

Although  I have  written  nearly  half  of  the 
class  I have  little  news  to  pass  on  this  time. 
The  response  has  been  very  poor,  but  I shall 
write  some  more  and  hope  to  have  more 
news  for  the  next  issue. 

A new  address  for  Marcia  Wade  Prisco 
(Mrs.  Nicholas)  156  8th.  St.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 
Marcia  and  Nick  became  the  proud  parents 
of  a son,  Nicolas  Wade  Prisco  on  Sept.  25. 
Little  Nick  weighed  in  at  5 lbs.,  15  oz.  Be- 


fore he  arrived  Marcia  was  busy  fixing  up 
their  new  apartment. 

Connie  Ward  McLeod  (Mrs.  James  P.) 
helped  me  “find”  Marjorie  Webb  Kriebel 
923  N.  Yale  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 
Marjie  had  a son  the  latter  part  of  May.  Also 
she  sent  along  an  address  for  Claire  Sturte- 
vant  Manning,  2 Cornel  Ave.,  Apt.  4,  New 
Castle,  Delaware.  However,  she  wasn’t  sure 
that  she  is  still  there.  When  Connie  wrote 
she  was  planning  a trip  up  to  Framingham 
to  visit  with  her  folks. 

My  summer  ended  with  a bang!  I tripped 
off  the  bottom  step  of  the  back  porch  on 
August  15  and  fractured  the  5th  metatarsal 
on  my  right  foot.  Spent  a week  on  crutches 
and  another  four  weeks  hobbling  around  on 
the  walking  heel  of  the  cast.  My  mother 
came  up  from  Conn,  to  hold  the  fort  for 
me  for  the  first  week.  Walking  after  the  cast 
was  removed  was  a most  peculiar  sensation, 
no  feeling  at  all  in  my  right  leg.  All  is  well 
now,  except  I’m  a fairly  reliable  storm  fore- 
caster. 

Recently  we  rode  up  to  Framingham  to 
the  Shoppers’  World  there.  It  is  a modern 
shopping  center  away  from  the  center  of  the 
city.  George  was  particularly  interested  in  it 
because  it  is  a good  example  of  modern 
architecture.  I must  say  it  was  very  fascinat- 
ing, both  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  convenient. 
As  you  no  doubt  have  guessed  I have  be- 
come a devotee  of  modern  architecture, 
some  of  it  that  is.  If  you  are  in  the  vicinity, 
by  all  means  stop  to  see  it.  I’m  sure  you’ll 
be  impressed. 

Do  any  of  you  remember  Dott  Durkin 
who  started  with  our  class?  Had  a visit  with 
her  a while  ago.  She’s  back  in  nursing,  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  and  likes  it. 
She  was  affiliating  in  Providence  when  1 
saw  her. 

Sorry  to  have  so  little  news  this  time,  may- 
be the  Christmas  spirit  will  move  a few  class- 
mates and  they  will  drop  me  a note. 

Ethel  Wetherbee  Mazza 
Secretary,  September  Section 
42  East  Church  Street 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

This  is  a beautiful  October  day  as  I begin 
to  write  the  news  for  the  Quarterly.  The  sun 
is  shining,  and  the  trees  have  begun  to  turn, 
and  there  is  a little  nip  in  the  air.  I imagine, 
many  of  our  section  are  looking  back  five 
years  to  the  day  they  finally  graduated  from 
M.G.H.  after  three  long  years  of  training. 
Others,  five  years  ago,  were  still  looking 
ahead  to  the  day  they  would  graduate. 

I sent  out  questionnaires  in  August  to  41 
of  our  section,  hoping  to  hear  from  every 
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one,  so  that  we  could  have  a report  for  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly.  Unfortunately,  only 
18  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned.  How- 
ever, Marge  Wood  sent  a long  letter  with 
hers,  giving  tidbits  of  information  on  many 
in  our  group.  Other  classmates  sent  little 
notes  also,  so  maybe  we  can  have  a compos- 
ite letter. 

Renee  Agar  Aiken  has  finally  decided  to 
get  out  of  that  great  state  of  Texas.  Her 
current  address  is  101  West  Avenue,  Spring- 
field,  Penna.  Don  is  working  as  a process 
engineer  at  the  Handry  Process  Corp.  in 
Philadelphia.  Their  first  child  was  a girl, 
Wendy  Lise,  born  March  29,  1952.  Renee 
writes  that  their  second  is  expected  in  No- 
vember. Will  it  be  a boy,  this  time?  Maybe 
I’ll  know  in  time  for  the  next  QUARTERLY . 

Ollie  Albrecht  Foley,  according  to  Marge, 
is  living  at  57  Chatham  St.  in  Worcester. 
She  had  a baby  last  spring,  but  that’s  all  we 
know.  What  was  it,  Ollie,  a boy  or  a girl? 

Sally  Bedell  Ritner  is  “somewhere  on  Long 
Island  but  I don’t  know  where.” 

Jane  Bicknell  O’Keefe  is  still  living  on 
Shay  Street  in  Amherst  and  has  two  girls, 
Mary  and  Cecelia.  A third  child  is  due  this 
month,  October. 

Slim  Borggaard  Keller  has  given  up  living 
in  Mississippi  and  is  now  at  211  Westgate 
West  in  Cambridge.  Karen  Elizabeth  was 
born  on  April  4,  1951  and  another  child  is 
expected  in  March.  Dick  is  working  for  his 
PhD  at  MIT.  Slim  says  they  have  been  in 
Cambridge  since  June  1952. 

Jo  Campion  is  still  single,  is  still  living 
at  4 North  Grove  Street,  and  is  still  Head 
Nursing  on  Burnham  4. 

Shirl  Cartmill  is  also  still  single  as  far  as 
we  know,  and  is  living  with  her  mother  at 
4 Belmont  Street  in  Nashua,  N.H.  Shirl  has 
been  among  the  missing  for  quite  a while. 
Previous  questionnaires  were  returned  from 
her  old  address  in  Springfield.  I didn’t  send 
her  one  this  time  because  I didn’t  know 
where  she  was.  Slim  and  Renee  helped  me 
out  with  this  information  this  time. 

Avis  Cartwright  Farrell  is  apparently  still 
living  at  15  Nickerson  St.  in  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
and  has  a son  Michael. 

Terry  Casella  is  now  Mrs.  Tyrus  Stepp  and 
is  living  at  514  Lexington  St.  in  Waltham. 
A little  girl  was  born  on  March  11th. 

Muriel  Clark  Tang  gives  her  present  ad- 
dress as  17  Wilson  St.  in  Lowell.  Richard 
was  born  on  November  30,  1949  and  David 
on  November  20,  1951.  Muriel  says  they 
have  been  in  practically  every  state  in  the 
union  Since  1948  and  are  getting  tired  of 
travelling.  They  expect  to  settle  down  in 
Boston  in  the  near  future. 


Eve  Cobb  Spooner  is  apparently  still  at  17 
Berkeley  St.  in  Arlington.  The  only  thing 
Marge  has  to  say  about  her  is  “same  as  ever.” 

Jeanne  Cournoyer  Pierce  and  Fred  have 
bought  “a  darling  Cape  Cod  house  here  in 
Edgewood”,  56  Robert  Circle,  Edgewood, 
R.I.  Fred  was  released  from  the  Navy  in 
June  and  began  his  residency  in  pediatrics 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  on  July  first. 
Jeanne  says  the  “welcome  mat”  is  out  at  all 
times  to  any  classmates  in  the  vicinity. 

Chris  Currie  Cornell  is  still  at  12  Berry 
Street  in  Danvers.  She  reports  that  she 
worked  two  years  at  Baker  Memorial  and 
three  years  at  the  Salem  Hospital,  but  is 
“presently  at  home.”  Could  it  be  that  there 
is  some  special  reason  for  her  being  “present- 
ly at  home”?  I wonder. 

Jean  Currier  Bacas  at  last  reports  was  liv- 
ing at  home,  Elm  Street,  Salisbury,  Mass, 
while  her  hubby  Gus  was  in  Korea. 

Kay  Dee  Horgan  is  living  at  182  Huron 
Ave.  in  Cambridge.  Patrick  Ambrose  was 
born  on  August  4,  1952  and  Kevin  Vincent 
on  September  4,  1953. 

Gini  DeLong  Calvin  (or  is  it  Kalvin),  has 
a daughter  Candace  and  is  still  at  the  old 
address,  161  Oak  Street,  Foxboro. 

Theresa  Deschenes  Bouthillette,  103  Pros- 
pect St.  Marlboro  claims  to  have  done  a little 
bit  of  everything,  floor  duty,  private  duty, 
school  nursing,  and  presently  office  nursing, 
“but  will  be  a housewife  again  before  long”. 
Could  it  be  that  there  will  be  a little  Bouthil- 
lette in  the  near  future? 

Helen  Dostoomian  Arikian  gives  us  two 
addresses  where  she  can  be  reached.  One  is 
919  East  Fourth  St.,  South  Boston,  and  the 
other  is  4858  Brenda  Drive,  Louisville  13, 
Kentucky.  Apparently  they  are  living  at  the 
Kentucky  address  since  Dusty  says  she  is  a 
nursery  staff  nurse  at  the  Kentucky  Baptist 
Hospital.  Yvonne  was  born  on  August  27, 
1950  and  Noel  on  January  6,  1952. 

Marne  Foster  Cosgrove  is  currently  among 
the  missing.  Marge  says  they  have  a boy 
Michael  and  a girl  Ellen.  My  questionnaire 
to  their  address  at  Surf  City,  N.C.  was  re- 
turned as  “unknown”.  Since  Marge  says 
Marne  was  at  the  little  get-to-gether  at  Home- 
coming in  June,  I would  guess  that  they  were 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  but  that 
is  only  a guess. 

Peg  Higgins  was  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice (Air  Force)  in  June  and  is  just  taking 
life  easy  at  present  at  3 Lawsbrook  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

Barb  Hunter  Eger  and  Ray  are  back  in 
this  country  after  seeing  the  sights  of  Europe 
for  a while.  Ray  is  presently  stationed  at 
Camp  Detrick  in  Maryland  and  they  are  liv- 
ing at  406  Fairview  Avenue,  Frederick,  Md. 
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Mary  Jones  Leach  is  now  at  home  at  5071 
Kingsley  Drive,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Eliza- 
beth Symonds  was  two  years  old  on  Septein 
ber  14th  and  Charles  H.  Ill  was  born  on 
February  20,  1953.  Hubby  is  an  accountant 
for  G.  E. 

Pat  Lefebvre  Moore  also  has  given  up 
Texas  in  favor  of  10620  Topango  Drive, 
Oakland,  California.  Pamela  was  born  on 
April  16,  1952.  Terry  is  now  a resident  in 
surgery  at  the  Alameda  Hospital. 

Gloria  Madiera  Ferriera  is  currently  among 
the  missing.  Marge  says  “no  news”.  I have 
nothing  to  report.  The  last  address  I have 
is  86  Eugenia  Street,  New  Bedford.  That  is 
where  I sent  her  questionnaire,  and  it  hasn’t 
been  returned,  so  your  guess  is  as  good  as 
mine. 

Dorothy  Mark  Gessner  at  last  report  was 
is  still  living  in  Malden,  and  has  a boy  and  a 
girl,  Jeanne  and  Mike.  How  about  some 
still  there,  Dottie? 

A1  Martinez  Yanulis,  according  to  Marge, 
is  still  living  in  Malden,  and  has  a boy  and 
a girl,  Jeanne,  and  Mike.  How  about  some 
direct  information,  Al? 

Mary  McCahill  Shanahan  has  two  girls, 
Peggy  and  Kathy,  and  is  supposedly  living 
somewhere  in  Reading,  Pa. 

Pinky  Merrill  Corthell  is  currently  among 
the  missing.  Her  questionnaire  was  returned 
checked  “Moved-Left  no  address”.  She  has 
a daughter,  Kerry,  and  Marge  says  she  is 
either  in  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania.  That 
doesn’t  leave  much  to  go  on. 

Sandy  Miller  Edie  is  living  at  home,  32 
Tyler  Ave.,  West  Medford,  Mass,  whde  hub- 
by Phil  is  a Physical  Therapist  with  the  Air 
Force  in  Texas.  They  are  expecting  an  ad- 
dition to  the  family  in  February.  Phil  expects 
to  be  discharged  in  the  spring  and  then  con- 
tinue work  for  his  M.D. 

Marie  Noussee  is  another  of  our  single 
gals.  Her  present  address  is  618  West  114th 
Street,  New  York  25,  New  York.  Ricky  got 
her  BS  from  Simmons  and  her  MA  from 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia.  Ricky  says 
she  started  working  on  her  Doctor’s  degree, 
but  interrupted  this  studying  in  favor  of  an 
excellent  position  at  the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  in  New  York  City  as  “in- 
structor in  the  new  experimental  experienced 
curriculum  they  have  undertaken  now  for 
two  years.”  What  it  all  means  is  a mystery 
to  me.  Ricky  spent  her  vacation  this  summer 
in  Mexico  and  found  it  “very  relaxing,  beau- 
tiful, and  very  different  from  our  culture.” 

Kay  O’Connor  is  supposedly  still  in  Bos- 
ton. The  last  address  I have  is  234  Beacon 
Street.  Marge  says  she  is  the  “same  as  ever”. 


Anne  Pinolehto  Seastrom,  I guess  is  still 
in  Lannon,  Wisconsin,  but  I haven’t  heard 
anything  from  her  recently. 

Janet  Scott  is  still  at  the  Nurses’  Quarters 
at  the  V.A.  Hospital  at  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia as  far  as  I know. 

Pat  Webber  is  supposed  to  be  in  California 
with  Scotty  but  that  is  all  the  information  I 
have  on  her  whereabouts. 

Fredi  Smith  Howlett  is  still  at  8 Warren 
Road  in  Saugus,  has  a son  Stephen,  and  is 
expecting  another  child  any  time  now. 

Pat  Sullivan  last  I knew  was  still  living  at 
home,  14  Evelyn  Ave.,  in  Malden,  and  teach- 
ing at  the  Boston  Floating  Hospital,  but 
Marge  writes  that  she  is  working  in  Worces- 
ter. Where  are  you.  Sully,  Boston  or 
Worcester? 

Mike  Towle  Hull  says  to  use  8 Bacon  St., 
Westminster,  Mass,  as  her  address  until  they 
locate  nearer  Boston.  Dish  wrote  that  she 
tried  to  look  Mike  up  at  the  Sugar  Road, 
Bolton,  address  which  she  had  given  last  and 
which  was  in  the  QUARTERLY,  but  that  no 
one  seemed  to  know  of  them,  and  that  they 
had  apparently  never  moved  in.  What’s  the 
story,  Mike? 

Dot  Tufts  Gordon  is  usually  among  the 
missing  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  but  thanks 
to  other  classmates,  I can  usually  find  out 
about  her.  It  seems  that  they  are  still  living 
at  129  Cypress  St.,  Newton  Center,  have  two 
children,  Leslie  and  Bruce,  with  a third  ex- 
pected momentarily. 

Estelle  Wallis  Silverman’s  whereabouts 
finally  came  to  light.  She  was  married  to 
Melvin  Silverman  on  June  26th  1949  at 
Natick,  Mass.,  and  is  currently  living  at  21 
Hutchinson  St.  in  Winthrop.  Joy  Neal  was 
born  on  May  26,  1953.  Hubby  is  self-em 
ployed  in  the  dry-cleansing  business. 

Gretchen  Weymuller  Menger  is  stdl  at  the 
same  address,  6402  Greig  St.,  Washington 
27,  D.C.  Sally  will  soon  be  three,  on  Decem- 
ber 10th,  and  little  Carol  was  born  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1953.  Jim  is  now  a lawyer  with  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dorie  Williamson  Merrifield  gives  an  ad- 
dress at  21  Hodges  Street,  Mansfield  but  says 
they  are  planning  to  move  to  Florida  this 
fall.  Robert  J.  HI  was  born  on  April  11, 
1950  and  Thomas  Arthur  on  July  16,  1952. 

Marge  Wood  has  moved  to  59  Parker 
Street,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.  She  gave 
information  on  almost  everyone  else  in  cur 
section,  but  not  too  much  about  herself. 
Gretch  wrote  that  Marge  had  just  retuined 
from  a vacation  spent  in  Canada,  but  Marge 
didn’t  even  mention  it.  Marge  did  write  that 
13  of  our  section  had  a little  get-iogether  on 
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Homecoming  day  on  June  6th.  Piesent  v/ere: 
Janie  O’Keefe,  Slim,  Evie,  Jeanne  Bacas,  Kay 
Horgan,  Marne,  Bobbie  Eger,  Al,  Kay 
O’Connor,  Fredi,  Mike,  Tuffy,  and  Oinny 
and  herself. 

For  myself,  Charles  Richard  was  born  on 
December  6,  1952.  Another  child  is  ex- 
pected early  in  January.  I have  also  man- 
aged to  do  a little  of  everything  in  the  past 
months.  I have  indulged  in  a little  office 
nursing,  and  general  duty.  Had  started  work- 
ing at  Sylvania  Electric  in  Williamsport,  and 
worked  a grand  total  of  seven  days.  Was 
on  my  way  home  from  woik,  when  another 
car  appeared  out  of  nowhere.  Result:  one 
demolished  car,  torn  ligaments  in  the  right 
knee,  displaced  cartilage  also  in  the  right 
knee,  and  multiple  bumps  and  bruises.  Eight 
days  in  the  hospital  and  ten  days  more  on 
crutches.  Back  at  MGH  wnen  we  were  tak- 
ing Orthopedics  and  supposedly  learning  the 
intricacies  of  crutch  walking,  it  seemed  Jike 
fun,  but  the  real  thing  is  anything  but  fun. 
One  never  really  can  appreciate  something 
like  that  until  something  happens  and 
crutches  are  a necessity.  Everything  is  all 
right  now,  and  the  knee  isn’t  giving  me  any 
trouble.  We  located  someone  to  patch  the 
car  up  and  now  it  is  back  on  the  road. 

I had  hoped  to  get  news  in  time  for  our  an- 
niversary September  QUARTERLY,  but  the 
accident  fixed  that  up  fine.  As  you  can  see,  I 
managed  to  get  information  either  directly  or 
indirectly  on  almost  everyone  in  our  section. 
There  are  still  a few  missing  classmates,  but 
maybe  someday  we  can  locate  them.  Let’s 
hear  of  these  new  additions  to  families,  and 
we  can  have  some  news  in  the  next  QUAR- 
TERLY. 

Until  the  next  time,  so  long,  and  best 
wishes  to  all  of  you. 

1949 

Ruth  Tillson  was  married  on  September 
13th  to  Dr.  James  D.  Lowell.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  67a  Chestnut  St.,  Boston.  Ruth  is 
working  as  Head  Nurse  in  the  Orthopedic 
Clinic  and  her  husband  is  on  the  staff  at 
M.G.H. 

Lois  Lubinsky  has  been  awarded  a fellow'- 
ship  for  further  study  under  the  nationwide 
professional  training  program  sponsored  by 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paral- 
ysis. She  is  taking  graduate  work  at  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Nursing,  specializing 
m the  care  of  poliomyelitis. 

Carol  Hazeltine  was  married  on  May  30, 
1953  to  Dr.  Samuel  Newton  Bacon,  Jr.  Her 
husband  is  now  a member  of  the  surgical 
staff  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York. 


September,  1950 
Jane  and  June  Scheiderer 
308  Pine  Street 
Forestville,  Connecticut 

Christmas  greetings!  We  wish  you  a merry 
Christmas  and  a prosperous  and  happy  new 
year.  If  we  were  to  go  by  the  little  news  we 
have  had  from  our  class  in  1953,  we  would 
have  to  say  that  very  little  has  happened  in 
1953.  Is  that  right? 

For  some  it  has  been  a most  memorable 
year.  On  May  20th,  Martha  Alice  came  to 
Taylor  and  Alice  (Notz)  Roth.  On  Corona- 
tion Day,  June  2nd,  Shamus  ard  Audrey 
(Olesen)  Reardon  became  the  proud  Barents 
of  Jeanne  Claire.  Belated  congratulations. 

Audrey  wrote  that  Ellie  Burns  is  now- 
working  at  the  new  West  Haven,  Conn.  V.A. 
Hospital.  Rickey  Steven  has  been  keeping 
us  posted  on  news  in  her  vicinity.  Rustv  and 
his  little  brother,  Gary,  are  keeping  them 
busy.  Rickey  also  said  that  Barb  (Witham) 
Mahoney  and  family  have  just  moved  into 
a new  home  recently.  On  October  2,  Joan 
Risser  and  Dot  Santos  reported  for  duty  in 
the  Navy,  at  St.  Albans  Hospital  on  Long 
Island. 

Both  of  our  Air  Force  nurses,  Nellie  Borsa 
and  Fran  Blackwell,  have  taken  the  flight 
nurses  course  while  at  the  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base  in  Alabama. 

Ruth  Parker  wrote  a long  letter  about  her 
rewarding  experiences  in  Africa.  Her  ad- 
dress is:  Sudan  Interior  Mission,  Keffi  via 
Gudi;  Nigeria,  W.  Africa. 

*Elaine  Weaver  and  the  two  of  us  have 
been  having  a marvelous  time  in  Los  An- 
geles. California  is  indeed  an  unforgettable 
experience.  We  have  been  working  at  the 
ultra  modern  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospital. 
It  was  built  mainly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Permanent!  medically  insured  group  of  work- 
ers. There  are  many  work-saving  and  step 
saving  conveniences  here.  The  medical  staff 
only  has  the  use  of  the  middle  corridor  where 
all  the  equipment  used  in  the  care  of  the 
patient  is  kept.  The  corridor  is  divided  so 
that  there  is  a nurses  station  for  each  8 pa- 
tients. Can  you  imagine  how  many  steps  a 
set-up  like  this  saves?  The  visitors  enter  the 
patients  two-bed  rooms  by  means  of  an  out- 
side corridor,  routed  by  the  secretary.  In 
bed,  the  patient  is  surrounded  by  many 
gadgets,  including  the  electric  bed  adjuster. 
The  maternity  floor  is  unique  in  that  each 
mother  has  rooming-in  and  may  have  her 
baby  at  will  by  pulling  a sliding  drawer  from 
the  individual  nurseries.  The  sink  near  the 
bed  also  has  ice  water  on  tap.  The  plan 
seems  to  be  working  out  well;  or,  maybe 
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you’ve  read  all  about  Kaiser  in  Time  or  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

We’ll  be  seeing  New  England  again  in 
December,  but  we’ll  be  headed  for  Calif, 
again  soon,  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

P.S.  Our  mail  will  be  forwarded  from 
home.  (Hint  Hint) 

Betty  Brousseau  was  married  on  May  24 
to  P.  James  Noonan,  who  was  a paratrooper 
in  Korea.  They  spent  their  honeymoon  on 
the  Cape.  Betty  is  still  in  the  operating 
room.  Her  husband  is  attending  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  in  Boston. 

Phyl  Shea  has  been  appointed  Health  Di- 
rector at  Catherine  Laboure  School  of  Nurs- 
ing which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
New  Carney  Hospital. 

Connie  Lindsay  has  been  hospitalized  at 
the  Waltham  State  Sanitorium  for  nearly  a 
year.  Her  home  address,  which  is  probably 
the  best  one  to  use  pending  her  hospital  dis- 
charge is  27  Eliot  Rd.,  Lexington,  13,  Mass. 

Mary  Ann  Melzer  is  engaged  to  Dr.  Paul 
W.  Seavey.  He  is  at  present  an  intern  at  the 
Duke  University  Hospital. 
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Barbara  Whitlock  Sutherland 
September,  1951 
22  Grozier  Road 

Cambridge  38,  Mass.  Ki-7  2541 

Well  here  it  is  fall  and  we  are  all  back  at 
our  old  jobs  doing  about  the  same  things. 
Dave  is  busy  at  law  school  and  I am  still 
floating  at  MGH  several  nights  a week  on 
relief  duty.  I hardly  know  where  to  start 
with  all  the  news  which  so  many  of  you 
kindly  relayed  to  me.  Many  Thanks. 

Alice  Adams  is  working  at  Pratt  Diagnos- 
tic teaching  aides. 

Nancy  Anderson  Whytehead  had  a chance 
to  see  a good  bit  of  England  in  July  when 
they  took  their  holiday.  Since  then  they 
have  bought  a house  with  central  heating, 
we  hope,  since  she  was  so  miserable  with  the 
cold  last  winter.  Nancy  has  been  doing  some 
volunteer  work  in  something  similar  to  our 
well  baby  clinics.  She  evidently  is  unable  to 
get  registered  over  there. 

Ellen  Bowen  graduated  from  Boston  Col- 
lege in  August  and  is  now  working  for  the 
Newton  VNA.  She  was  engaged  in  the 
spring  to  Joseph  Bellissimo  of  Belmont,  and 
they  expect  to  be  married  this  winter. 

Kay  Bradley  has  been  home  on  her  yearly 
leave.  She  likes  the  Navy  but  doesn’t  think 
much  of  Memphis. 

Dottie  Burke  is  out  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Hospital  doing  staff  duty  on  a 
medical  ward  and  gaining  residency  prior  to 
taking  some  courses  there. 


Shirley  Macek  is  still  there  at  Minnesota 
and  very  happy.  She  is  working  and  also 
going  back  to  school. 

Virginia  Courant  has  left  MGH  and  is 
now  down  at  the  Research  Hospital  in  Beth- 
esda,  Maryland. 

In  this  spot  I am  inserting  Alice  Forstall 
Dana’s  name  as  she  was  really  in  our  class. 
She  graduated  the  end  of  August  and  is  now 
working  on  B5.  Frank  is  attending  Boston 
University  and  both  of  them  commute  up 
here  from  Scituate. 

Gretchen  Gearhart  is  still  with  the  Nursing 
Arts  Department.  She  has  moved  and  now 
lives  at  66  Revere  St. 

Fritzi  Gordon  Petrie  is  also  still  with  the 
Nursing  Arts  Department.  She  and  Les  live 
at  26  Hemenway  St.  in  Boston.  Les  is  taking 
a five  year  engineering  course  at  North- 
eastern University  now. 

Mary  Hagerty  is  now  Mrs.  Frederick  Ford. 
They  were  married  on  September  12.  Mary 
is  working  on  V3. 

Evie  Magyar  Collins  is  up  on  V3  working 
in  the  cystoscopy  room. 

Joan  McCarthy  is  now  doing  permanent 
relief  at  Stillman  Infirmary  at  Harvard.  She 
said  that  they  had  heard  from  Jeanine 
Jacques  recently  and  she  is  coming  along 
nicely  following  some  chest  surgery.  Joan 
was  in  MGH  for  a short  stay  in  August  so 
Drs.  Webster  and  Heibert  could  complete 
the  job  that  they  started  two  years  ago.  She 
said  the  Nat  Quirk  had  been  in  MGH  for 
a thyroid  operation  recently  and  is  now  fine. 

Marion  Kelleher  Evans  is  working  with 
Dr.  Wm.  Waddell  on  I.V.  fats  Research. 

Eunie  Randall  Stolecki  has  a little  boy 
Johnny  who  is  now  about  a year  and  a half. 

Gen  Rice  Rosenkrantz  has  been  in  the 
MGH  Nursing  Office  for  quite  a while  now 
relieving  people  for  vacations.  Jim  is  a sur- 
gical intern  at  MGH. 

Doris  Sears  Doherty  is  now  attending 
Simmons  full  time  and  working  two  nights 
a week  at  the  Lawrence  Memorial.  She 
worked  full  time  there  all  summer  and  found 
it  quite  a change  from  MGH. 

Ernie  Skoog  is  engaged  to  Arnold  Elving 
of  Cranston,  R.L  By  the  time  you  read  this 
they  will  have  been  married  as  they  are 
planning  an  October  wedding.  They  will  be 
going  to  Holland  in  November  where  they 
will  be  for  a couple  of  years  on  an  engineer- 
ing contract.  The  twins  are  certainly  widely 
separated  since  Anna  is  living  in  Alberta, 
Canada. 

Carol  Smith  is  head  nursing  at  the  Middle- 
town  Hospital. 

Marilyn  Smith  Pheasant  gave  birth  to  a 
girl  Lynda  Gail  on  July  23,  1953.  She,  Dave 
and  the  baby  are  now  Uving  in  Derry,  N.H. 
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J.B.  Stocks  is  now  a clinical  supervisor 
over  at  the  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Jo  Taylor  Blizzard  had  a boy  Stephen  John 
on  July  8,  1953  over  at  BLI.  She  is  now 
back  down  at  East  Hampton  but  may  be 
moving  soon.  She  said  that  she  thought  that 
she  and  Marilyn  had  been  stingy  with  their 
little  ones  as  one  weighed  five  pounds  eleven 
ounces  and  the  other  one  five  pounds  and 
eleven  and  one  quarter  ounces.  Jo  said  that 
she  heard  from  Jo  Sumner  recently  and  she’s 
still  in  Los  Angeles  working  nights.  It  must 
be  a good  life  as  she  now  weighs  124. 

Phyllis  Young  Pales  (Mrs.  Walter)  is  now 
living  in  Royal  Oakes,  Michigan.  They  have 
a boy  Ray  born  October  1952. 

That  seems  to  wind  up  the  news  for  this 
time  so  I’ll  close  by  wishing  you  all  a Merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year. 

Oh,  yes,  June  Mariner  Topliff  has  a little 
girl,  Carrie  born  this  past  spring. 

1952 

March,  1952. 

Beverly  J.  Thoren 
4 North  Grove  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

I’m  glad  to  hear  the  favorable  comments 
to  our  “debut”  in  the  last  issue.  The  only 
thing  I ask  is  your  continued  co-operation 
in  dropping  me  a line  anytime  with  news  for 
the  next  issue.  I’ll  tell  you  right  now,  the 
next  deadline  is  January  15,  1954,  which 
won’t  be  far  away  when  you  are  reading  this. 

While  chatting  with  E.  Beauchamp  a short 
while  ago  I found  that  Inge  has  added  a son 
to  the  Richardsons,  on  or  about  Oct.  4th. 
George  is  his  name.  Edie  is  now  relief  su- 
pervisor, while  taking  a full  load  at  Em- 
manuel College  again  this  fall. 

Joyce  writes  from  504  Chick  Spring  Road, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Rick  has  gone 
overseas,  due  back  in  February  she  hopes. 
She  is  working  at  the  Greenville  General 
Hospital.  Night  float,  and  loves  it. 

My  apologies  to  the  Marchi’s  — for  spell- 
ing the  name  incorrectly.  Jane  and  Tom 
were  married  the  29th  of  August  in  Hope- 
dale,  Mass.  You  never  saw  a more  composed, 
beautiful  bride  than  Janie,  who  proved  her- 
self a perfect  hostess,  even  at  her  own  wed- 
ding. The  address  now  is:  Mrs.  Thomas 

Marchi,  22  No.  Elm  Street,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Cathy  followed  suit  the  following  week. 
Sept.  6th,  when  she  became  Mrs.  Edward 
Boyd.  Cathy  is  still  here  at  the  General,  as 
assistant  head  nurse  on  White  6,  which  is 
now  the  East  Surgical  Service  housing  both 
the  male  and  female  patients  for  that  service. 
White  7 being  for  the  West  Service.* 


This  week  I received  an  announcement  of 
the  marriage  of  Joan  Hutt,  the  same  date 
(Sept.  6)  to  Orville  Beranek,  a captain  in 
the  Air  Force.  Our  congratulations  to  you 
Joan,  and  let  us  hear  from  you  real  soon. 

Hearsay  tells  us  that  Cheesy  and  David 
Gaber  are  back  in  California,  where  David 
is  enrolled  at  Stanford. 

Bev  Hanson  Carsons  writes  that  she  is 
busily  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a pastor’s 
wife  along  with  a part  time  job  at  Michael 
Reese  Hospital.  Her  address:  Apt.  #111, 

6613  So.  Normal  Blvd.,  Chicago  21,  Illinois. 

Dot  Mahoney  is  seeing  daylight  duty  for 
the  first  time  since  she  graduated,  coming 
back  from  a summer  camp  job  to  be  clinical 
teaching  intern  in  Pediatrics.  She  loves  it 
and  doesn’t  know  how  she  stood  night  duty 
sooo  long. 

Phyl  Lydon  finally  came  through  with 
some  news  about  our  classmates  in  the  Air 
Force.  Janet,  Elsie,  and  Joan  are  all  still  at 
Lackland,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Elsie  works 
on  female  surgery,  liking  it  very  much.  Janet, 
in  the  Nursery,  Joan  in  medicine,  and  Phyl 
in  maternity.  Elsie  and  Phyllis  plan  to  take 
a course  in  Flight  Nurse  School,  and  win 
their  wings.  They  will  be  at  Gunter  Air 
Force  Base  in  Montgomery,  Alabama  for  six 
weeks  starting  November  5th. 

At  Jane’s  wedding,  I was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  see  Mary  Santulli.  Had  a note 
from  her  last  week  too,  saying  she  is  kept 
busy  commuting  between  Bristol,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Boston,  as  she  is  attending  Boston 
College.  A busy  schedule  plus  that  driving 
makes  a pretty  busy  week. 

All  we  have  from  Carlyn  is  her  new  name 
and  address:  Mrs.  C.  Spooner,  1118  Oak 
Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Imagine  she 
has  been  kept  quite  busy,  getting  settled  out 
there. 

Thanks,  Sally  for  coming  thru,  in  response 
to  my  request  in  the  last  issue.  Was  good 
to  hear  from  you.  Sally  Staudinger,  93  W. 
Fambes  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Uni- 
versity Hospital  employs  this  staff  nurse  on 
a male  surgical  ward.  Sounds  like  a beautiful 
place.  Can  you  imagine  a hospital  on  a 
campus  of  a University?  Even  green  grass? 
A rotating  shift  has  given  Sally  only  one 
month  of  day  duty  since  she  arrived  in  June, 
rotating  days  with  either  relief  or  night  duty. 
Sounds  like  you  have  worked  mostly  night 
duty,  Sally!  She  expects  to  have  some  time 
off  at  Christmas  and  plans  to  visit  Boston  at 
that  time. 

Well,  still  among  the  missing  are  Joan  Kel- 
ley, Lorraine  Baker  and  Estelle  Doucet. 
There  are  many  that  I still  haven’t  heard 
from  although  I have  sent  them  cards  a 
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couple  of  times.  So  if  you  have  contact  ■with 
any  of  these  people  about  whom  you  have 
seen  nothing  published  as  yet,  remind  them 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Some  have  said  they  don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  getting  back  on  the  Alumni  file. 
Refer  them  to  the  address  of  the  Alumni 
Secretary  in  the  front  of  each  QUARTERLY . 

Yours  for  bigger  and  better  news, 

September  Section 
Mary  Lupien  LaPierre,  secretary 
Leicester  Junior  College 
Leicester,  Massachusetts 

Thanks  to  letters  from  several  classmates 
over  the  past  months,  I am  able  to  provide 
some  information  on  the  whereabouts  and 
activities  of  our  class.  I hope  that  many 
more  of  you  will  drop  me  a line  so  that  a 
more  complete  list  of  new  names,  addresses, 
and  activities  will  be  available  for  the  next 
edition. 

Maureen  Courtney  married  James  Mc- 
Cracken and  is  now  living  in  California.  Jim 
is  in  the  Navy,  and  Maureen  is  working  as 
a doctor’s  office  nurse.  According  to  Mau- 
reen, she’s  all  in  favor  of  California  — nice 
weather,  good  pay,  and  “plenty  of  atmos- 
phere!” 

I heard  from  Veronica  Travers  in  July, 
and  if  all  has  gone  as  planned,  Mary  Ward 
and  Veronica  are  now  members  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Navy  Nurse  Corps.  She  related 
that  Shirley  Lund  is  now  Mrs.  Bennett,  and 
is  working  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
During  the  summer,  Margery  Sprague  did 
camp  nursing  at  Camp  Tenya  in  Brookline, 
New  Hampshire. 

Celina  Maciel  married  James  Hill  on  De- 
cember 27,  1952,  and  went  directly  to  North 
Dakota,  as  Jim  is  stationed  there. 

Kathleen  MacPherson  Jannetti  is  living  in 
New  Bedford  and  is  working  at  St.  Lukes 
Hospital  there. 

Grace  Hendrick  and  Ann  McLean  planned 
to  go  to  Bethesda,  Maryland,  at  the  time 
Veronica  wrote,  to  work  in  the  hospital  there. 

Juliette  Pellerin  is  now  Mrs.  John  Mara, 
and  they  are  living  in  Gardner.  Joan  Mc- 
Mahon, Fay  Morgan  and  Nancy  Rahill  went 
up  to  Gardner  to  the  wedding  and  dropped 
in  at  Leicester  to  visit  us.  Joan  is  busy  as  a 
staff  nurse  on  Bulfinch,  and  Fay  planned  to 
do  camp  nursing  during  the  summer.  Nancy 
and  Sally  Scharrett  planned  to  join  the  Air- 
lines. 

Joan  wrote  recently  with  a few  items  of 
information  — 

Nancy  Taylor  won  a steer  roping  contest  in 
Wyoming!  Miriam  Wood  Watkins  left  for 
Germany  to  join  her  husband.  Thelma  Libby 


is  going  to  Radcliffe  College,  and  Ann  Ara- 
poff  is  now  scrub  nurse  with  the  Allen  team. 
Joan  met  Jean  Beausoleil  Cunningham,  and 
she  says  that  Jean’s  little  girl  is  adorable. 

Maureen  Leary  visited  us  in  August  with 
her  fiance,  Luis  Perralta.  Luis  planned  to 
leave  for  Chicago  shortly,  where  he  would 
be  employed  as  an  engineer. 

Nancy  Lynch  writes  occasionally  from 
New  Haven,  where  she  is  working  as  office 
nurse  for  a pediatrician. 

Tom  and  Marion  O’Brien  Hogan  are  living 
in  Lynn.  Tom  is  going  to  Boston  University 
this  year. 

Richard  and  I are  living  at  Leicester  Junior 
College,  where  Richard  is  teaching.  I did 
District  Nursing  in  Worcester  until  June, 
and  I am  now  school  nurse  here.  We  love 
it  at  the  school,  and  if  any  of  you  are  out 
this  way,  be  sure  to  call  on  us. 

Connie  Curtis  was  married  recently  to 
Kenneth  Warnock.  He  is  a senior  at  Babson 
Institute.  They  are  making  their  home  in 
Watertown. 

Anne  Halloran  is  now  engaged  to  John 
Campbell  of  Cambridge.  She  is  studying  at 
Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  and  he  is 
a B.C.  graduate  student. 

Lu  Achin  Maselin  is  still  with  the  Nursing 
Arts  Department  at  MGH.  The  Navy  is 
keeping  her  husband  far  away  at  present. 

Lois  Tootil  is  also  with  the  Nursing  Arts 
Department.  She  has  moved  recently  and 
now  lives  on  Charles  St.  with  Connie  WoceU. 

1953 

March  Section 

Jane  Bushey  was  married  to  Peter  Preston 
on  August  29,  1953.  They  took  a wedding 
trip  through  the  West.  They  are  living  at 
508  Sixth  St.  Boulder  City,  Nevada.  Her 
husband  graduated  from  M.I.T. 

September  Section 

Lucy  Barker  became  the  bride  of  Francis 
Sheehan  recently  in  Newmarket,  N.H.  They 
took  a wedding  trip  to  New  York  City  and 
New  Jersey.  Lucy  is  staying  in  Boston  while 
her  husband  is  attending  a National  Guard 
School  in  Texas.  She  is  working  at  MGH. 

Barbara  McGarrity  was  married  to  Ernest 
Boisjolie  on  August  22,  1953.  She  was  at- 
tended by  Marilyn  Marzelli.  They  went  on 
a wedding  trip  to  North  Carolina,  Kentucky 
and  Illinois. 


Ifs  funny  that  a woman  who  can  spot  a 
blonde  hair  on  your  coat  at  ten  paces  can’t 
see  a pair  of  garage  doors. — L.  Duke  Slohm 
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